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While  M.  de  Vandretiil  and  the  generals  were  at  Montreal,  they 
reoeiyed  despatches  from  France,  which  determined  Montcalm  to  leave 
for  Qnebec,  where  he  arrived  May  22 ;  followed  soon  afterwards  hy  the  gover- 
Dor-general  and  M.  de  L^vis.  The  ships  had  hrought  a  confirmation  of  the 
*  report  that  a  British  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  the  capital,  which  therefore 
became  the  first  point  to  be  defended.  May  22,  an  express  brought 
word  of  some  enemy's  ships  having  reached  Le  Bic.  "  Coming  events" 
thus  '^  easting  their  shadows  before,''  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  all 
was  BOW  aotivity  to  realise  means  for  a  stout  defence  of  the  capital. 
In  order  to  obstruct  the  enemy's  approach,  river-buoys  and  all  other  indica- 
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tors  for  safely  naTigating  the  flood  were  lemoved ;  wliile  fire-floats  wefe  pre* 
pared  for  igniting  the  enemy's  sliipe  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  the 
port.  The  garrison  stores  and  govemment  archiyes  were  removed  to 
Three-Rivers,  and  the  army  magazines  fixed  at  Montreal :  only  neoesss' 
ries  for  one  month  were  reserved  at  Qaehec,  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of 
the  troops  and  inhahitants.  A  portion  of  the  little  grain  remaining  in 
the  upper  country  was  purchased  with  money  advanced  by  army  officers* 
Finally,  goods  were  bought  to  give  as  presents  to  those  savage  tribes 
about  Niagara  and  Detroit,  which  either  remained  true  to  the  French, 
or  whose  people  disowned  their  alliances  with  the  British.  The  gift» 
thus  awarded  would  at  least,  it  was  hoped,  secure  their  neutrality. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  the  chiefs  turned  their  attention  to  orga- 
nizing  the  army,  and  to  strengthening  Quebec ; .  the  loss  of  the  latter,  it 
was  likely,  would  eventuate  in  that  of  all  Canada.  But  as  for  the  city 
defences,  they  were  judged  to  be  anything  but  impregnable,  and  especially 
weak  on  the  landward  side ;  where  the  rampart,  which  was  unprovided 
with  parapet,  embrasures,  and  cannon,  was  but  six  or  seven  feet  in  he^ht, 
and  protected  outwardly  neither  by  foss^  nor  glacis :  it  was  therefore 
decided,  unanimously,  that  the  city  should  be  put  under  cover  of  an 
entrenched  camp,  to  be  occupied  by  the  bulk  of  the  army. 

Quebec  is  built^  as  has  been  said  before,  at  the  extremity  of  a  promon- 
tory. To  the  east  and  the  south  the  St.  Lawrence,  here  about  a  mile 
wide,  rolls  its  deep  waters  \  to  the  north  is  the  fine  valley  of  the  St.  Charles 
river,  which,  at  its  embouchure,  along  with  the  greater  stream  forms  a 
basin  three  or  four  miles  in  extent.  The  St.  Charles'  lower  bed  is 
entirely  covered  at  high  tide :  but  at  full  ebb,  it  is  fordable.  The  promon- 
tory  on  which  Quebec  stands,  being  very  steep  towards  the  St.  Lawrence, 
wiUi  an  elevation  ranging  between  160  and  300  feet,  was  considered  inac- 
cessible, especially  on  the  city  side.*  The  weakest  points  towards  the 
port  were  protected  by  palisades  and  walls;  and  the  communications 
between  lower  town  and  upper  town  were  cut,  and  defended  by  artillery. 
It  was  thought  that  batteries  erected  on  the  quays  of  the  lower  town 
and  on  the  scarp  of  the  upper,  would  together  bar  all  passage  against 
an  enemy,  whether  ascending  from  the  lower,  or  descending  by  the 
upper  flood.     If  this  were  so,  all  that  was  further  wanted,  in  r^ard  of 

the  city's  safety,  was  to  close  up  the  entry  of  the  St.  Charles  river,  and 

■ 

•  <'  There  is  no  reason  to  believe " — thus  was  the  order  of  battle  worded 
(Jane  10) — ^'Uhat  the  enemy  will  think  of  passing  in  front  of  the  citj  and 
landing  at  the  Anse  des  Meres ;  and,  so  long  as  the  frigates  remain  to  us^  wa* 
lAve  nothing  to  appsehend  on  that  side." 
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thenoe  fortifjiits  left  strand,  &c.,  (la  Canardiire),  along  with  the  northern 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Beaaport  to  the  emboachare  of  the  Mont- 
morenci ;  said  fortifying  line  to  be  continued  inland  for  some  distance  along 
the  right  bankof  the  latter  stream,  which,  descending  from  the  Laurentian 
highlands,  crosses  the  highway  along  the  lefl  side  of  the  flood  it  falls  into 
just  below. 

The  entry  of  the  St.  Charles,  at  a  point  facing  Palace  Gate,  was  boomed 
with  masts  chained  together,  kept  in  place  by  anchors  and  protected  in 
front  by  five  barges,  each  mounted  with  a  cannon.  Behind  this  first 
barricade  three  merchant-vessels  were  sunk,  having  a  platform  laid  across 
them,  and  a  battery  superimposed,  armed  with  heavy  ordnance,  the 
gun-range  of  which  radiated  over  the  whole  expanse  of  the  bay.  There 
was,  besides,  at  the  near  end  of  the  Beauport  and  Charlesbourg  roads 
a  bridge  of  boats,  traversing  the  St.  Charles,  defended  at  each  extremity 
by  a  homwork.  The  right  bank  of  the  same  river,  from  the  pontoons 
over  it  to  Palace  Gate,  was  bordered  with  entrenchments,  having  artillery 
mounted  to  defend  the  entry  of  the  suburb  of  St  Koch,  and  prevent  the 
enemy  frx)m  gaining  by  surprise  the  heights  of  Quebec.  The  army  now 
changed  position ;  it  passed  from  the  right  bank  (of  the  lower  St.  Charles), 
whereon  it  was  first  entrenched  (on  the  city  side),  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence ;  following  a  line  beginning  at  the  bridge  of  boats*  just 
mentioned,  and  continued  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Montmorenci,  with 
a  short  prolongation  inland,  as  aforesaid.  This  line  was  covered  by 
entrenchments,  which  followed  the  sipuosities  of  the  ground,  and  were 
flanked  by  redoubts,  with  cannon  mounted  at  every  point  where  an  enemy 
could  land  easily.  In  the  centre  of  the  line,  at  the  issue  of  the  Beauport 
stream,  was  moored  a  floating  battery  of  12  guns. 

The  flotilla  still  remaining,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  the  barges,  and 
fire^hips,  were  put  in  charge  of  Captain  Yauquelin.  Sentinels  were 
posted  at  intervals,  on  the  margin  of  the  flood,  from  Quebec  to  as  far 
above  it  as  the  Anse  du  Foulon  ("  Wolfe's  Cove"),  where  a  steep  path 
was  formed  to  communicate  with  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  on  the  plateau 
above.  A  small  redoubt,  with  cannon  mounted,  guarded  that  passage. — 
Such  were  the  preparations  made  for  defending  Quebec  and  its  environs. 

According  to  the  plan  adopted  (always  supposing  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  barred  in  front  of  Quebec,  and  the  Beauport  army  too  solidly 
entrenched  to  have  its  lines  forced),  there  was  no  chance  for  the  invaders 
but  to  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  flood,  proceed  a  certain  distance 
upward,  cross  to  the  opposite  (left)  shore,  make  a  short  detour  inland  and 
renlescend.     By  these  means,  the  French  army  might  have  been  assailed 
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in  its  rear,  if  either  the  Charlesbonrg  or  Bonrg-Royal  road  were  followed 
But  this  operation  would  have  been  difficult,  and  doubtless  was  so  con^ 
sidered  (by  the  British,)  because  an  enemy's  retreat  would  have  been 
impossible  in  case  of  a  repulse. 

The  French  army  was  strengthening  daily,  by  the  arrival  of  militiamen 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  rural  homesteads,  there  remained  behind 
only  aged  men,  women  and  children.  Every  male  fit  to  bear  arms  pre* 
sented  himself  at  Quebec,  at  Carillon,  at  lake  Ontario,  at  Niagara,  or  at 
a  post  on  lake  Erie,  or,  in  fine,  at  some  point  or  other,  even  if  as  distant 
as  that  portion  of  the  Ohio  valley  still  possessed  by  the  French. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  field  forces,  Montcalm's  right  wing,  com- 
posed of  the  militias  of  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers  districts,  4,380 
strong,  under  Messrs.  de  St.  Ours  and  de  Bonne,  occupied  La  Canardi^re 
(facing  the  city ;  the  centre,  composed  of  2,000  regulars,  under  brigadier 
Se^nezergues,  guarded  the  space  between  the  lower  St.  Charles  and  Beau- 
port  church ;  the  left,  composed  of  the  militia  of  Montreal  district,  num- 
bering 3,450  men,  under  Messrs.  Frud'homme  and  d'Herbin,  extended 
from  the  church  to  the  river  Montmorenci.  Oeneral  de  Ldvis  commanded 
the  whole  left,  Colonel  de  Bougainville  the  entire  right,  of  the  general 
position  ;  while  M.  de  Montcalm,  taking  charge  of  the  centre,  there  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters.  A  corps  in  reserve,  composed  of  1,400  colonial 
soldiers,  350  horsemen  and  450  savages,  under  M.  de  Boish^bert  (an  officer 
just  returned  from  Acadia),  took  up  a  position  behind  the  centre  of 
the  army,  on  the  heights  of  Beauport.  If  to  these  forces  we  add  the  sail- 
ors and  650  others  in  Quebec  garrison  (the  latter  being  armed  citizens), 
under  M.  de  Bamsay,  there  is  a  resulting  total  of  13,000  combatants. 

<<  We  had  not  reckoned,"  said  an  ocular  witness,  "  on  realizing  so  laige 
a  force,  because  so  great  a  number  of  Canadians  was  not  expected  to  be 
present ;  those  only  being  called  on  who  were  most  able  to  bear  the  fatigues 
of  war ;  but  there  was  so  great  an  emulation  among  the  people,  that  we 
was  arrive  in  camp  even  octogenarians  and  lads  of  12  to  13  years  of  age. 
Never  were  subjects  of  any  king  more  worthy  of  his  favor,  whether  regard 
be  had  to  their  constancy  in  toil,  or  to  their  patience  in  sufferings  which 
have  really  been  extreme  in  this  country.  In  the  army  itself,  every  heavy 
burden  was  laid  upon  them." 

In  the  position  we  have  described,  then,  the  approaching  enemy  was 
to  be  confronted.  The  governor-general  and  the  civil  administrators 
quitted  the  city  meantime,  and  repaired  to  Beauport ;  the  chief  families 
left  for  country  places,  taking  with  them  their  most  precious  effects. 
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Moanwhile  ihe  first  arrived  Briiiah  ships  anchored  at  le  Bio  (the  iaac- 
tioQ  of  which  caused  surprise)  formed  only  the  Tan  squadron,  under  Ad- 
miral Dnrell,  despatched  &om  Louisbourg,  to  intercept  and  take  vessels 
that  might  be  sent  from  France.  A  powerful  armament,  under  Admiral 
Saunders,  sailed  from  England  in  February,  to  take  on  board,  at  Louis- 
bourgy  Wolfe's  corps  and  transport  the  men  to  Quebec.  But  Saunders, 
finding  the  shores  of  Gape  Breton  clogged  with  ice,  repaired  to  Halifax 
till  the  obstruction  should  clear  itself.  When  Louisbourg  harbor  became 
accessible,  Wolfe*  there  embarked  with  8  regiments  of  the  line,  2  battal- 
ions of  Boyal  American  fusileers^  3  companies  of  Louisbourg  grenadiers, 
three  companies  of  rangers,  an  engineer  corps,  1,000  royal  marines ;  in 
all  nearly  11,000  men-f 

General  Wolfe  was  a  young  officer  Aill  of  talent,  who  was  consumed 
with  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself  by  brilliant  feats  of  arms.  The  duke 
of  Bedford  had  given  him  a  considerable  place  on  the  Lrish  staff,  but  he 
renounced  it  for  more  active  employment :  thus  taking  his  chance  of 
obtaining  promotion  through  his  services  in  war.  "  Fortune  has  always 
favored  our  family,''  he  wrote ;  "  and  even  upon  me  she  has  bestowed  a 
few  of  her  smiles :  to  her  in  future  do  I  devote  myself."  His  conduct  at 
the  si^ge  of  Louisbourg  attracted  public  attention,  and  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  to  command  the  expedition  to  attack  Quebec ;  it  was  a  charge 
which  demanded  activity,  daring,  and  prudence  combined.  Lieutenants 
were  assigned^  to  him,  of  a  like  temper :  these  were  brigadiers  Monkton, 
Townshend,  and  Murray, — all  three  in  the  flower  of  manhood,  loaders  who 
had  studied  the  art  of  war,  and  gained  experience  in  action.  Wolfe  was 
son  of  an  invalid  general,  who  had  served  with  distinction.  The  three 
brigadiers  were  of  noble  blood,  and  Townshend  was  heir-presumptive  to 
a  peerage.  All  four  generals  were  in  full  hopes  of  success.  ''  If  General 
Montcalm,"  cried  Wolfe, "  be  capable  of  frustrating  our  efforts  oncemore^ 

*  Wolfe  did  not  take  ship  at  Louisboorg,  but  at  Portsmouth ;  having  returned 
to  England  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  former  place. — B, 

t  The  orders  for  payment  of  the  troops  prove,  that  there  were  at  least  10,000 
men ;  inelading  officers,  and  exclusive  of  royal  marines.  [If  the  "  ordonnances 
de  paiement"  prove  this,  they  prove  something  more ;  namely,  that  the  Bigott 
were  not  all  in  one  camp ;  and  that  there  must  have  been  falsifiers  of  regimen— 
tal  accounts  among  the  British  paymasters ;  they  making  charges  for  many  more 
than  they  could  justify  by  correct  muster  rolls.— B.] 

t  They  were  not  given  to  him,  as  M.  Garneau  supposes ;  he  was  allowed  to 
make  his  own  selection  of  every  officer  of  rank  in  his  detachment ;  for  such  his 
jcorpe  was,  rather  than  an  <*  army,"  its  amount  being  nearly  a  third  less  than. 
tl^t  stated  above.--*'^. 
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this  year,  he  may  pass  for  a  clever  officer  indeed ;  or  the  colony  has  more 
resources  than  we  know  of;  or  else  our  own  generals  will  turn  out  to  be 
even  worse  than  usual." 

The  British  combined  fleet,  consisting  of  20  ships  of  the  line,  with  20 
frigates  and  smaller  war-vessels,  followed  by  many  transports,  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  safely  reached  the  Isle  d'Orl^ns,  June  25.  Every- 
body was  surprised  at  the  enemy's  luck,  in  thus  escaping  the  dangers  of 
the  upward  passage  \  but  it  has  transpired  in  our  own  time,  that  a  captain 
of  a  French  irigate,  named  Denis  de  Yitr^,  taken  prisoner  during  the  war, 
piloted  the  ships  to  Quebec ;  a  piece  of  treason  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
by  a  commission  in  the  British  service.  In  a  short  time  there  were 
30,000  armed  enemies,  soldiers  and  sailors  together,  ranged  in  front  of 
the  city.  The  land-force  disembarked  on  the  Isle  d'Orl^ns,  which  was 
quitted  by  all  its  people  the  night  before,  and  took  up  a  position  at  its 
upper  end,  facing  Quebec  and  Beauport.  The  fleet  rendezvoused  under 
cover  of  the  island,  and  its  commandant  reconnoitred  the  basin  and  outer 
port ;  James  Cook,  who  immortalized  himself  in  after  years,  as  a  navigator, 
was  employed  to  take  the  soundings.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  two 
of  the  greatest  of  those  commanders  who  ever  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
Cook  and  Bougainville,  were  then  in  adverse  presence,  under  the  walls  of 
Quebec. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  French  had  prepared  their  incendiary 
machines.  June  28,  the  night  being  dark  and  the  wind  favoring,  seven 
fire-ships,  each  of  300  to  400  tons  burden,  were  launched  against  the 
^British  shipping,  then  lying  at  anchor  near  the  Isle  d'OrMans ;  but  the 
matches  having  been  lighted  too  soon,  the  enemy,  startled  at  their  flaming 
approach,  sent  out  boats  to  intercept  them ;  and  the  crews  taking  them  in 
tow  led  them  to  the  shore,  where  they  soon  burnt  out  harmlessly.  A  month 
afterwards,  some  fire-rafts  were  let  down,  with  an  equally  bootless  result: 
in  fact,  such  devices,  to  which  the  vulgar  once  ascribed  the  most  destruc- 
tive eflects,  are  ordinarily  harmless  enough,  if  the  party  against  whom 
they  are  directed  be  on  the  alert  to  avoid  them. 

General.  Wolfe,  who  on  his  arrival  addressed  a  long  proclamation  to 
the  Canadian  people,  after  carefully  examining  the  situation  of  Quebec 
and  that  of  its  covering  army,  found  the  difficulties  in  his  way  to  be 
greater  than  he  at  first  supposed ;  on  one  side  of  him  was  a  city  founded 
.on  a  rock,  seemingly  inaccessible ;  on  the  other  a  numerous  army  strongly 
entrenched,  blocking  up  its  land  approaches.  Wolfe's  hesitations  were 
interpreted,  by  Montcalm  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  redoubtable 
.nature  of  his  own  works,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  intention  of  standing 
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^rm  to  liis  post  at  Beauport.  Until  lie  should  find  some  vulnerable  point 
to  attack  his  adyersary  ^th  effect,  Wolfe  resolved  to  bombard  the  city 
and  ravage  the  country,  in  hopes  of  obliging  the  Canadians  to  remove 
:from  the  environs,  if  only  to  put  their  fiuniiies  and  goods  in  places  of 
greater  security. 

A  portion  of  the  British  army  crossed  to  Pointe-L^vy,  June  30,  and 
took  up  quarters  facing  the  French  left,  after  dislodging  a  corps  of  Cana- 
dians and  savages  who  were  sent  across  as  a  party  of  observation.  This 
movement  of  the  enemy  was  what  Montcalm  feared  the  most  but  could 
not  prevent,  &om  the  nature  of  the  localities.  Not  daring  to  risk  a 
larger  detachment  for  the  service,  he  ordered  M.  Dumas  with  1,400  to 
1,500  men  to  surprise  and  destroy  the  batteries  and  other  works  General 
Monckton  proceeded  to  erect  on  that  side.  Dumas  crossed  the  flood  to 
^e  falls  of  the  Chaudii&re  (upper  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  in  the 
night  of  July  12-13,  and  marched  downward  in  two  columns;  but,  in 
the  darkness,  one  column  shot  ahead  of  the  other  while  passing  a  wood, 
and  that  behind  suddenly  perceiving  troops  before  them  (its  own  van) 
mistook  them  for  enemies  and  fired  upon  them.  The  latter  in  turn, 
under  a  like  misapprehension,  returned  the  fire ;  and,  fearing  their  retreat 
would  be  cut  off  by  the  imagined  enemy,  retreated  in  disorder.  Their 
panic  being  shared  by  the  men  in  the  column  behind,  these,  running  as 
£ist  as  those,  they  all  arrived  together  at  the  shore  early  enough  to  be 
jkble  to  reKsross  the  flood  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  July  13. 
This  skirmish  was  called  the  ''^  Scholars'  battle,"  because  some  boys  from 
-the  city  schools,  who  formed  part  of  the  detachment,  were  tlie  first  causers 
of  the  mistake. 

During  the  same  night,  the  birtteries  at  Pointe-L4vy  opened  fire  on  the 
«ity.  It  was  now  seen  that  the  beaegers  would  not  hesitate  to  resort  to 
any  extreme  measure  of  hostility,  and  that  the  harshest  laws  of  war  they 
would  most  rigorously  execute;  for  a  useless  bombardment  could  not 
advance  their  enterprise  a  sin^e  step.  But  such  a  measure,  in  America, 
was  only  the  following  up  of  a  system  of  devastations  which,  in  Europe, 
would  have  called  down  upon  its  author  the  animadversion  of  the  people. 
The  earliest  projectiles  which  fell  upon  Quebec,  every  house  in  which 
became  a  butt  for  the  enemies'  gunners,  caused  an  instant  exodus  of  the 
citizens,  who  took  refuge  first  in  the  suburbs  and  next  in  the  country. 
The  gunpowder  in  store  was  removed,  and  a  portion  of  the  sappers  and 
miners  set  apart  as  a  corps  of  firemen.  In  «  month's  time,  the  cathedral 
and  the  best  houses  were  consumed.  The  Lower  Town  was  entirely 
burnt,  during  the  night  of  August  8-9 ;  while  the  finest  and  richest 
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portion  of  the  Upper  Town  beeame  a  mere  heap  of  rains,  and  nmnbere 
of  its  chief  citizens,  opulent  erewhile,  were  thus  reduced  to  indigenoe. 
I^ot  a  few  of  the  inhaUtants,  too,  were  killed  outright.  The  eannon  on 
the  ramparts  became  usdess ;  but  this  was  of  the  lees  oonsequenee  as  the 
distance  across  the  flood  was  too  great  for  their  shot  to  tell  upon  the 
British  batterieS;  whidi  were  be^des  undistioguishabie  to  the  naked  eye, 
masked  as  they  were  by  forest  and  brushwood. 

After  destroying  the  dty.  General  Wolfe  fell  upon  the  eountry  pariahes* 
He  burnt  all  the  dwellings,  and  cut  all  the  fruit-trees,  frtmi  Montmorenei 
Falls  to  Cape  Torment  (30  miles  below  Quebec),  on  the  kft  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  He  did  the  same  at  Malbaie  (90  miles),  and  the  hay  of 
St.  Paul  (60)  ^  also  thiov^hout  the  Isle  d'OrMans,  which  is  20  miles 
long.  The  parishes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  flood,  from  Berthier  {2A 
miles)  to  the  Bivi^reHlu-Loup  (80  miles),  a  range  of  twenty-three  leagues,, 
were  ravaged  and  burnt  in  their  turn  ^  as  well  as  those  of  Pointe-L^vy, 
St.  Nicholas,  Sainte-Croiz  (33),  &o.  Wolfe  diose  the  n^ht-time  for 
committing  those  ravages,  which  he  perpetrated  on  both  sides  of  the  St. 
Lawrence^  wherever  he  could  obtain  a  footii^;  he  carried  off  the  women 
and  children,  [?]  the  victual  and  cattle.  As  the  season  advanced,  this 
war  of  brigands  extended  itself;  for  Wolfe  indulged  in  it  to  avenge 
himself  for  the  checks  he  received,  as  well  as  to  terrify  the  inhabitants. 
A  detachment  of  300  men,  under  Captain  Montgomery,  having  been 
sent  to  St.  Joachim,  where  some  of  the  people  stood  on  their  defence, 
comlnitted  there  the  greatest  cruelties.  The  prisoners  taken  were  coolly 
and  most  barbarously  slaughtered.*  M,  de  Portneuf,  curate  of  the 
place,  who  stuck  by  his  parishioners,  in  view  of  ministering  to  their 
spiritual  needs,  was  attacked  and  hewn  to  pieoes  with  sabres.  From  the 
3eauport  camp  were  seen,  simultaneously,  the  flames  rising  firom  Beaupr^, 
and  from  thet  Isle  d'Orl^na,  also  from  sundry  parte  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  flood. 

These  devastations,  in  which  more  than  1,400  houses  were  consumed 

*  "  There  were  several  of  the  army  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  few  prisoners 
taken,  all  of  whom  the  barbaroas  Captain  Montgomery,  who  commanded  us, 
ordered  to  be  butchered  in  a  most  inhuman  and  cruel  manner.^'  Manuscript 
Journal  relating  to  the  Operations  before  Quebec  in  1T59,  kept  by  Colonel 
Malcolm  Frazer,  Lient&nant  of  the  78tb  or  Praser's  Highlanders.  [The  captain 
here  slandered  was  the  gallant  and  humane  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who 
afterwards  fell  in  an  heroic  attempt^  as  an  American  leaderi  to  take  Quebec  bj 
a  midnight  assault. — J7.} 
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in  ibe  rani  disiriotB,*  did  not  tend  to  bring  the  war  to  a  nearer  concliv- 
sion;  for  still  the  French  atirred  not  one  foot.  After  so  much  delay 
and  80  many  ravagingp,  Wolfci  seeing  no  other  altematiTe,  resolved  to 
attack  the  position  of  Montcahn,  on  its  left  flank.  In  order  to  this,  he 
eansed  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  be  taken  across  the  north  channel  of  the 
Isle  d'Orl^ans  to  rAnge-Gardien,  while  he  sought  means  of  fording  the 
riyer  Montmorenci  above  the  falls ;  a  ford  there  was,  but  Montcalm  had 
been  precautioaary  enough  to  raise  a  redoubt  to  prevent  an  enemy's  pass- 
age. Frustrated  on  this  side,  Wolfe  turned  his  attention  elsewhere. 
Profiting  by  a  favorable  wind,  he  set  sail,  July  18,  with  four  war-vessels 
and  two  transports,  braving  the  fire  poured  upon  them,  and  passed  safely 
above  Quebec,  by  keeping  near  the  shore  on  the  Pointe-L^vy  side ;  but 
after  examining  the  left  bank  of  the  flood,  he  found  that  any  attempt  at 
landing  his  forces  between  the  city  and  Cape  Bouge  would  be  a  perilous 
operation :  he  tiiought  fit^  therefore,  to  send  up  a  detachment  to  Pointe- 
aux-Trembles  to  take  prisoners;  and  prepared  to  assail  the  French 
entrenchments  in  j&ont.  He  did  not  venture  to  disembark  above  Gape 
iU>uge  river,  we  know  not  why ;  for  if  he  had  landed  his  men  Jbhere,  he 
would  have  outflanked  Montcalm,  and  forced  him  to  quit  his  position. 
An  attack  either  on  the  right  or  the  centre  of  the  French  presenting  too 
many  dangers  to  Wolfe,  he  resolved  to  assail  them  on  their  extreme  left, 
ficing  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Montmo- 
renci river.    Such  were  his  next  dispositions. 

As  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorenci,  just  beyond  its  embouchure,  is 
.  higher  than  the  right,  Wolfe  strengthened  the  batteries  he  already  had 
there,  the  gun-range  of  which  enfiladed,  above  that  river,  the  French 
entrenchments.  The  number  of  his  cannon  and  pieces  for  sheUing,  was 
raised  to  sixly.  He  caused  to  sink,  on  the  rocks  level  with  the  flood 
below,  two  trans^rts,  placing  on  each,  when  in  position,  14  guns»    One 

*  *' We  burned  and  destroyed  upwards  of  1,400  fine  farm-houses,  for  we,  during 
the  siege,  were  masters  of  a  great  part  of  their  country;  so  that  His  thought  it 
will  take  them  many  a  century  to  recover  damage.**  Journal  of  the  Expedition 
ap  the  river  St.  X^awience,  Ac,  published  in  tkt  Neto  York  Mercury  of  3l&t 
December,  1759.  Keyertheless  a  contemporary  writer,  speaking  of  the  conduct 
of  M.  de  Contades  and  tfarshal  Richelieu  in  Germany,  as  contrasted  with 
Wolfe's  in  Canada,  adds ;  "  But,  said  the  late  General  Wolfe,  Britons  breathe 
higher  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  listen  to  the  merciful  dictates  of  the  chris- 
tian religion;  which  was  verified  in  the  brave  soldiers  whom  he  led  on  to 
conquest,  by  their  shewing  more  of  the  true  christian  spirit  than  the  subjects  of 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  can  pretend  to.'' — [Mark  the  na^veti  of  all  this, 
I90ckingly  adds  M.  Qarneau^ — ^.} 
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vessel  lay  to  the  rights  the  other  to  the  left  of  a  smalP  redoubt  which  the 
French  had  erected  on  the  strand,  at  the  foot  of  the  road  to  Conrville,  in 
order  to  defend,  not  only  the  entry  of  that  road,  which  led  to  heights 
occupied  by  the  French  reserve,  but  also  the  ford  of  the  Montmorenci 
below  the  falls.  Gannon-shots  ^m  the  transports  crossed  each  other  in 
the  direction  of  the  redoubt.  It  became  needful,  therefore,  to  silence 
the  fire  of  the  latter,  and  cover  the  march  of  the  assailants  on  this 
accessible  point  of  our  line ;  therefore  the  Centurion,  a  60  gun-ship,  was 
sent  afterwards  to  anchor  opposite  the  Falls,  and  as  near  as  might  be  to 
the  shore,  to  protect  the  ford  which  the  British  forlorn  hope  was  to  cross, 
as  soon  as  the  attacking  force  should  descend  ^m  their  camp  of  T  Ange- 
Oardien.  Thus  118  pieces  of  ordnance  were  about  to  play  upon  Mont- 
calm's left  wing.* 

Towards  noon,  July  31,  all  this  artiHery  b^an  to  play ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Wolfe  formed  his  columns  of  attack.  More  than  1,500 
barges  were  in  motion  in  the  basin  of  Quebec.  A  part  of  Monckton's 
brigade,  and  1,200  grenadiers,  embarked  at  Pointe-L^vi,  with  intent  to 
re-land  between  the  site  of  the  Centurion  and  the  sunken  transports. 
The  second  column,  composed  of  Townshend's  and  Murray's  brigades, 
descended  the  heights  of  rAnge-Qardien,  in  order  to  take  the  ford  and 
join  their  forces  to  the  first  column  at  the  foot  of  the  Courville  road,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  ready  posted,  and  only  waiting  for  the  signal  to  advance 
against  the  adjoining  French  entrenchments.  These  two  columns  num- 
bered 6,000  men.  A  third  corps,  of  2,000  soldiers,  charged  to  ascend 
the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorenci,  was  to  pass  that  river  at  a  ford  about 
a  league  above  the  Falls,  but  which  was  guarded  (as  already  intimated) 
by  a  detachment,  under  M.  de  Repentigny.  At  1  p.  m.  the  thi^  British 
columns  were  on  foot  to  execute  the  concerted  plan  of  attack,  which 
would  have  been  found  far  too  complicated  for  troops  less  disciplined 
than  Wolfe's. 

Montcalm,  for  some  time  doubtful  about  the  point  the  enemy  would 
assail,  had  sent  orders  along  his  whole  line,  for  the  men  to  be  ready  eveiy- 
whereto  oppose  the  British  wherever  they  came  forward.  As  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter neared  their  destination,  De  L^vis  sent  500  men  to  succor  Repentigny 
(at  the  upper  ford),  also  a  small  detachment  to  espy  the  manoouvres  of 
the  British  when  about  to  cross  the  lower  ford ;  while  he  sent  to  Mont- 

*  Thirty  at  least  of  these  boudui  a  feu  must  be  deducted  from  M.  Garneau's 
figures  of  summation ;  for  it  is  not  likely,  that,  while  the  starboard  side  of  the 
Centurion  was  pouring  broadsides  on  the  enemy,  her  larboard  guns  were  batter- 
ing the  opposite  (Orleans)  shore,  occupied  as  it  then  was  by  the  British  under 
Vajor  Hardy  I— J9. 
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ealm  for  some  battalions  of  regulars,  to  sustain  himself  in  case  of  need. 
The  general  came  up  at  2  P.  M.  to  examine  the  posture  of  matters  at  the 
left.  He  proceeded  along  the  lines,  approved  of  the  dispositions  of  Be 
L^vis,  gave  fresh  orders,  and  returned  to  the  centre,  in  order  to  be  in  a 
position  to  observe  all  that  should  pass.  Three  battalions  and  some  Cana- 
dians, from  Three  Rivers,  came  in  opportunely  to  reinforce  the  French 
left.  The  greatest  part  of  these  troops  took  post,  as  a  reserve,  on  the 
highway,  and  the  rest  were  directed  on  the  ford  defended  by  M.  de  Be- 
pentigny.  The  latter  had  been  already  hotly  attacked  by  a  British  column, 
but  he  forced  it  to  give  way,  after  some  loss  of  men.  The  retreat  of  this 
corps  permitted  that  sent  to  succor  Kepentigny,  to  hasten  back  to  the 
arena  of  the  chief  attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  barges  bearing  the  Point-L^yi  column,  led  by  Wolfe 
in  person,  after  making  several  evolutions,  meant  to  deceive  the  French 
as  to  the  real  place  for  landing,  was  directed  towards  the  sunken  trans- 
ports. The  tide  was  now  ebbing  ;  thus  part  of  the  barges  were  grounded 
on  a  ridge  of  rock  and  gravelly  matter,  which  stopped  their  progress 
and  caused  some  disorder ;  but  at  last  all  obstacles  were  surmounted 
and  1,200  grenadiers,  supported  by  other  soldiers,  landed  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  strand.  They  were  to  advance  in  four  divisions ;  and  Monck- 
ton's  brigade,  which  was  to  embark  later,  had  orders  to  follow,  and  as 
soon  as  landed  to  sustain  them.  From  some  misunderstanding,  these 
orders  were  not  punctuaUy  executed.  The  enemy  formed  in  columns, 
indeed ;  but  Monckton's  men  did  not  arrive  to  time.  Still  the  van  moved, 
music  playing,  up  to  the  CourviUe  road  redoubt,  which  the  French  at 
once  evacuated.  The  enemy's  grenadiers  took  possession  of  it,  and  pre- 
pared to  assail  the  entrenchments  beyond,  which  were  within  musket- 
shot  distance.  Wolfe's  batteries  had  been  pouring,  ever  since  mid-day, 
on  the  Canadians  who  defended  this  part  of  the  line,  a  shower  of  bombs 
and  bullets,  which  they  sustained  without  flinching.  Having  re-formed, 
the  British  advanced,  with  fixed  bayonets,  to  attack  the  entrenchments ; 
their  showy  costume  contrasting  strangely  with  that  of  their  adversaries, 
wrapped  as  these  were  in  light  capotes  and  girt  round  the  Ibins.  The 
Canadians,  who  compensated  their  deficient  discipline  only  by  their  na- 
tive courage  and  the  great  accuracy  of  their  aim,  waited  patiently  till  the 
enemies  were  a  few  yards  distant  from  their  line,  meaning  to  fire  at  them 
point>blank.  The  proper  time  come,  they  discharged  their  pieces  so 
rapidly  and  with  such  destructive  effect,*  that  the  two  British  columns 

*  "  Their  (men  of)  small-armB,  in  the  trenches,  Jay  cool  till  they  were  sure 
of  their  mark ;  they  then  ponred  their  shot  like  showers  of  hail,  which  cansed 
onr  brave  grenadiers  to  &11  very  fiut.''— /ovmoj  of  a  BritUh  officer. 
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despite  all  their  officers'  endeavors,  were  broken  and  took  to  flight.  Thej 
sought  shelter  at  first,  against  their  foes'  fire,  behind  the  redoubt ;  but 
not  being  allowed  to  re-form  ranks,  thej  continued  to  retreat  to  the  main 
body  of  their  army,  which  had  deployed  a  little  further  back.  At  this 
critical  time,  a  violent  thunder-storm  supervened,  which  hid  the*  view  of 
the  combatants,  on  both  sides,  from  each  other,  while  the  reverberations 
of  successive  peals  rose  far  above  the  din  of  battle.  When  the  rain-mist 
cleared  off,  the  Canadians  beheld  the  British  re-embarking  with  their 
wounded,  after  setting  fire  to  the  sunken  transports.  Their  army  finally 
drew^  off,  as  it  had  advanced,  some  corps  in  the  barges,  others  marched 
landward,  after  re-crossing  tiie  Montmorenci  ford.  The  fire  of  their 
numerous  cannon,  however,  continued  till  night  set  in :  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  British  discharged  3,000  cannon-balls  during  the  day  and 
evening ;  while  the  French  had  only  a  dozen  pieces  of  cannon  in  action, 
but  these  were  very  serviceable  in  harassing  the  disembarking  Britiab^ 
The  loss  of  the  French,  which  was  due  almost  entirely  to  artillery  fire, 
was  inconsiderable  if  we  remember  that  they  were  for  more  than  siz 
hours  exposed  to  it.  The  enemy  lost  about  500  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
including  many  officers. 

The  victory  gained  at  Montmorenci  was  due  chiefly  to  the  judicious 
dispositions  made  by  De  L^vis,  who,  with  fewer  troops  in  hand  than 
Wolfe,  contrived  to  unite  a  greater  number  than  he  did  at  every  point  of 
attack.  Supposing  the  British  grenadiers  had  surmounted  the  entrencbr 
ments,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  prevailed,  even  had 
they  been  sustained  by  the  rest  of  their  army.  The  ground,  from  the 
strand  to  the  Beauport  road,  rises  into  slopes  broken  by  ravines,  amongst 
which  meanders  the  Courville  road ;  the  locality,  therefore,  was  favorable 
to  our  marksmen.  Besides,  the  r^ulars  in  reserve  were  dose  behind, 
ever  ready  to  succor  the  mUitiamen. 

General  Wolfe  returned  to  his  camp,  in  great  chagrin  at  the  check  hb 
had  just  received.  Imagination  depicted  to  his  apprehensive  mind's  eye 
the  unfavorable  impression  this  defeat  would  make  in  Britain ;  and  he 
figured  to  himself  the  malevolent  jibes  which  would  be  cast  at  him  for 
undertaking  a  task  which  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  incompetent  to  per^ 
form  i  He  saw  vanish,  in  a  moment,  all  his  proud  illusions  of  glory  ; 
and  Fortune,  in  whom  he  had  trusted  so  much  as  we  have  seen,  seemed  - 
about  to  abandon  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  as  a  commander-in>> 
chief.  It  seemed  as  if  his  military  perceptions  had  lost  somewhat  of  their 
usual  lucidity,  when,  after  losing  all  hope  of  forcing  the  camp  of  his 
adversary,  he  aft^erwards  s^nt. Murray,  with  1,200  men,  to  destroy  thd 
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trineh  flotilla  at  Three  Bivers,  and  to  open  a  oommttnioation  with  Oene* 
rkl  Amherst  at  Lake  Champlain.  Murray  set  out  with  300  barges,  but 
£d  tiot  go  far  up  the  country.  Repulsed  twice  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles 
by  Bougainville,  who  with  1,000  men  followed  his  moyements,  he  landed 
at  Sainte-Croil,  which  place  he  burnt,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 
Thence  departing,  he  fell  upon  Deschambault,  where  he  pillaged  the 
French  officers'  baggs^.  He  then  retired  precipitately,  without  fulfilling 
his  mission.  His  incursion,  nevertheless,  much  disquieted  Montcalm  at 
first;  for  he  set  out  incognito  for  the  Jacqiies-Oartier,  as  fearing  lest  the 
British  might  take  possession  of  its  lower  course,  gain  a  firm  foothold 
there,  and  cut  off  his  communications  with  western  Canada ;  but,  learning 
that  the  latter  were  in  full  retreat  when  he  arrived  at  Pointe^auz-Trembles, 
Montcalm  retraced  his  steps. 

After  this  new  repulse,  a  malady,  the  germ  of  which  was  present  in 
the  bodily  frame  of  Wolfe  long  before,  now  suddenly  developed  itself  and 
brought  him  almost  to  death's^door.  As  soon  as  he  convalesced,  he  ad^ 
dressed  a  long  despatch  to  Secretary  Pitt,  recounting  the  obstacles  against 
which  he  had  to  struggle,  and  expressing  the  bitterness  of  his  regret  at 
the  failure  of  all  his  past  endeavors.  This  letter  (if  it  did  little  else)  ez' 
pressed  the  noble  devotedness  to  his  country's  weal  which  inspired  the 
soul  of  the  illustrious  warrior ;  and  thus  the  British  people  were  more 
afieoted  at  the  sorrow  of  the  youthful  captain  than  at  the  checks  his  soU 
diers  had  received.* 

The  spirit  of  Wolfe,  no  less  than  his  bodily  powers,  sank  before  a  situ- 
ation whiob  left  him/'  only  a  choice  of  difficulties ;''  thus  he  expressed 
himself.  Galling  those  lieutenants  in  aid,  whose  character  and  talents 
we  have  spoken  of,  he  invited  them  to  declare  what  might  be  their  opin* 
ions  as  to  the  best  plan  to  follow  for  attacking  Montcalm  with  any  chance 
of  success ;  intimating  his  own  belief  also,  which  was,  that  another  attack 
should  be  made  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Beauport  camp.  He  was  also 
clear  for  devastating  the  country  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  without 
prejudicing  the  principal  operation  of  the  campaign. 

*  A  Bentimental  assamption,  hazarded  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts. 
The  despatch  in  question,  written  sixteen  days  before  the  capitulation  of  Quebec, 
came  to  hand  only  two  days  before  Townshend's  despatch,  relating  that  event ; 
and  was  published  only  with  the  latter.  It  would  never  have  seen  the  light  for 
years,  in  all  probability,  bht  for  the  success  following  it  which  its  writer  had 
almost  ceased  to  hope  for ;  while  its  dark  shading,  by  contrast,  gracefully  toned 
the  viridness  of  the  details  given  by  others  of  the  events  of  the  hero's  closing 
career,  and  of  the  supreme  hour  in  which  all  of  him  that  could  die  sank  upon 
that  earth  which  thenceforward  became  consecrated  ground  to  every  true  Briton. 
-i5. 
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Qenerals  Monokton,  Townshend,  and  Murray  replied,  Aug.  20,  that  a 

second  attack  on  the  Beauport  camp  wonld  be  a  hazardous  enterprise ; 

that,  in  their  opinion,  the  surest  means  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  would 

be,  to  land  upon  the  right  side  of  the  St  Tjawrenoe,  pass  along  its  banks 

for  some  way,  cross  to  those  opposite  and  operate  above  rather  than  below 

Quebec.     ''  If  we  can  nraintain  a  new  position  on  that  side,"  wrote  the 

generals,  "  we  shall  force  Montcalm  to  fight  wherever  we  choose  j  we  shall 

then  be  not  only  situated  between  him  and  his  magazines,  bat  also  between 

his  camp  and  the  forces  opposed  to  Amherst.     If  he  offer  us  battle,  and 

he  should  lose  the  day,  then  Quebec,  probably  all  Canada,  would  fall  into 

our  hands — ^a  result  far  greater  than  any  that  could  accrue  from  a  victory 

at  Beauport :  and,  again,  if  he  cross  the  river  St.  Charles  with  forces 

enough  to  confront  us  in  the  position  we  have  supposed,  the*  Beauport 

camp,  thereby  weakened,  might  be  all  the  more  easily  attacked."     The 

naval  forces  of  the  British  giving  them  mastery  on  the  flood,  enabled 

Wolfe  to  transport  his  troops  to  all  accessible  places.     The  plan  of  the 

three  generals  was  approbated  by  their  chief,  and  the  necessary  orders 

were  given  to  execute  it  withoul  delay.     The  idea  of  assailing  Quebec  on 

its  harbor  side  had  been  given  up  before,  as  it  would  have  been  worse 

than  rash  to  attempt  such  a  thing. 

After  decision  taken,  the  British  decamped  from  the  Montmorenci,  taking 
their  artillery,  &c.,  to  Pointe-Ldvi,  Sept.  3. — Montcalm  was  reproached, 
by  some,  for  not  disquieting  them  in  their  retreat ;  but  this  would  have 
been  difficult,  not  to  say  dangerous,  considering  the  nature  of  the  locali- 
ties. The  bombardment  of  the  city  and  the  ravagings  of  the  country 
were  the  only  successful  enterprises,  as  yet,  of  the  enemy  ;  enterprises  in 
themselves  a  species  of  terrible  homage  rendered  to  the  indomitableness 
of  the  defenders  of  Canada. 

Montcalm,  noting  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  operate  on  parts  above 
Quebec,  now-  paid  more  attention  to  guarding  the  left  bank  of  the  flood  ; 
but  this  he  did  only  after  being  solicited  to  do  so  by  the  governor-general 
and  some  of  his  officers.  He  persisted  ever  in  the  belief,  that  the  Anse- 
des-M^res,  the  Fuller's  (Wolfe's)  Cove,  and  that  of  Samos,  were  inaooes- 
sible  or  very  sufficiently  guarded.  "  None  but  God,"  he  observed  in  a 
letter  written  to  Vaudreuil,  July  29,  "  knows  how  to  effect  the  impossible. 
You  know,  sir,  the  force  of  the  army.  If  you  wish  for  a  strong  garrison 
in  the  city,  you  have  but  to  give  the  word,  and  the  thing  will  be  done ; 
but,  in  that  case,  you  must  give  up  the  position  you  now  occupy ;  I  yield, 
in  advance,  to  your-  opinion  in  the  matter,  for  I  can  neither  divine  nor 
be  answerable  for  events  which  may  follow  in  a  case  so  uncertain.     Every 
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n^t  yon  inear  as  many  riaks  as  you  are  exposed  to  in  the  presents 
Aocording  to  M.  de  L^vk,  the  enemy  musters  as  strong  at  the  Falls  as 
usnal ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  has  set  800  men  at  work  to  make  fascines 
to  fortify  his  camp^  You  have,  besides  the  (armed)  inhabitants,  500 
men  in  garrison  in  the  city,  1,500  men  on  the  batteries,  and  100  armed 
laborers.  Vigilant  patrolling  is  all  that  is  wanted  in  addition  ]  for  we 
need  not  suppose  that  our  enemies  have  wings  to  enable  them,  in  one 
night,  to  cross  the  flood,  disembark,  ascend  broken-i]^  steep-ways  and 
resort  to  escalade ;  an  operation  all  the  more  unlikely  to  take  place,  as 
the  assailants  would  have  to  bring  ladders."* 

Nevertheless,  Montcalm  was  persuaded  to  change  his  opinion.  He 
gave  to  Bougainville,  who  was  in  command  on  that  side,  1,000  men,  part 
r^;ulars  and  militia;  among  whom  were  five  companies  of  grenadiers,  and 
the  cavalry :  he  also  reinforced  the  guard-houses,  placed  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  city  and  Cape  Bouge.  Becoming  more  apprehensive,  our  com* 
manders  soon  found  these  augmentations  too  small,  upon  seeing  the  line 
of  British  armed  vessels  extended  from  Sillery  to  Pointe-aux-Trembles« 
Fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  provision  stores,  they  sent  more  re-inforce- 
ments  to  Bougainville.  Already  nearly  all  the  savages  of  the  army  had 
joined  its  detachment,  so  that  the  latter  had  now  3,000  men,  posted  be- 
tween Sillery  and  Pointe-aux-Trembles ;  they  were  the  flower  of  the  troops. 
He  was  onoe  more  admonished  to  watch  all  the  enemy's  movements,  which 
for  several  days  menaced  simultaneously  the  Beauport  camp,  the  city, 
and  the  magazines  of  the  army. 

Meanwhile,  matters  looked  favorable  in  the  direction  of  Quebec ;  but 
the  news  from  lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario  were  less  encouraging. 
Bourlamaque)  who  commanded  on  the  Champlain  frontier,  had  under 
his  orders  1,500  soldiers  and  800  Canadians.  His  instructions  ran,  that 
lie  was  to  fall  back,  should  the  enemy  confront  him  with  superior  forces. 
General  Amherst  operated,  on  this  side,  with  an  imposing  army ;  but  re- 
membrances of  the  sanguinary  defeat  of  his  countrymen  at  Carillon 

*  Montcalxtt  wrDte  once  again  to  Yaudrduil :  "  In  so  far  as  jo\x  hare  fears 
about  the  Anse-des-Meres,  send  thither  to  pass  the  night,  till  further  orders, 
from  100  to  200  of  those  which  Montresson  has.  at  the  port  till  dajtime  to-mor- 
row ;  and  join  to  him  50  from  Three-Rivers  who  are  unfatigaed ;  or  send  thither 
St  Martin  with  100  Three-Rivers  men.  I  swear  to  joa  that  100  men  (properlj) 
posted,  will  stop  an  army,  give  time  to  ns  to  wait  daylight,  and  then  come  up  from 
the  right  (of  our  position  in  the  field) .  A  t  the  slightest  nocturnal  alarm,  I  shall 
march  to  yonr  relief  with  (the  regiments  of)  Gujenne  and  B^a'rn,  which«encamp 
in  line  to-morrow.  Show  lights  to-night  in  eanoes ;  and  if  the  darkness  be 
great,  light  up  fires.'' 
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urarned  him  to  act  prudently.  After  assemblittg  hifl  troope  at  Albany, 
Amherst  set  oat  thence,  June  6,  and  encamped  nnder*  shelter  of  Fort 
Edward,  he  ordering  each  raiment  to  cover  itself  with  a  blockhouse,  so 
mnch  did  he  dread  being  surprised  by  our  people.  June  21,  he  moved 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Qeorge,  where  his  chief  engineer.  Colonel  Montres- 
800,  traced  the  plan  of  Fort  George,  on  a  height  at  some  distance  from 
the  lake,  and  from  the  site  of  Fort  William-Henry.  Amherst  embarked 
on  the  lake,  July  21,  with  12,000  men,  including  5,700  r^ulars,  with 
64  pieces  of  ordnance. .  When  his  van  reached  the  lake  foot,  it  had  some 
skirmishings  with  Bourlamaque's  outposts,  which  retiring,  the  British  in 
two  days  more  reached  Carillon.  Here  Bourlamaque  made  a  show  of 
taking  his  stand,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  an  orderly  retreat  to  St.  Fred- 
eric, leaving  400  men  in  Fort  Carillon,  but  who  left  it  on  the  26th,  after 
blowing  up  a  portion  of  the  walls.  '  This  important  position  was  that 
gained,  at  the  cost  of  about  60  men,  by  the  British. 

Bourlamaque,  fearing  to  be  outflanked  by  the  enemy,  blew  up  Fort  St. 
Frederic,  and  retired  to  Isle-aux-Noiz.  Forthwith  (Aug.  4),  Amherst, 
with  most  of  his  army,  took  post  at  the  site  of  St.  Frederic,  and  b^an 
to  erect  a  new  fort,  named  Crown-Point,  intended  to  check  the  irruption 
of  Canadian  bands.  Concurrently,  for  obtaining  the  mastery  of  Lake 
Champlain,  he  gave  orders  to  construct  some  new  vessels  and  to  upraise 
the  barks  which  the  French  sank  before  evacuating  Carillon.  These  cares 
absorbed  his  whole  attention  till  the  month  of  October ! 

Bourlamaque,  on  his  side,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked  in 
the  isle,  employed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
enemy's  way,  by  barring  the  double  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  fortifying  the 
island  between.  But  here,  as  at  Quebec,  the  frontier  was  considered  as 
lost  by  the  French,  had  Amherst  acted  with  any  v!^r. 

Intelligence  sent  to  our  people  from  Lake  Ontario  and  Niagara  was  still 
worse.  M.  Pouchot,  who  set  out  for  the  latter  place  in  autumn  previous, 
but  had  not  been  then  able  to  get  beyond  La  Presentation,  received 
orders  to  resume  his  march  early  in  spring,  so  as  to  arrive  in 
due  time  to  relieve  M.  de  Massan.  He  left  Montreal  accordingly,  late 
in  March,  with  about  300  soldiers  and  Canadians,  tarried  at  La  Pr^n- 
tation  till  two  corvettes  of  10  guns  each  were  got  ready,  and  reached 
Niagara  April  30.  He  forthwith  began  to  repair  the  fort,  the  walls  of 
which  were  in  ruin  and  the  fossds  all  but  fOled  up.  Charged  to  cause 
the  Ohio  posts  to  be  evacuated  if  they  should  be  attacked,  and  hearing 
no  news  from  that  quarter,  he  sent  a  re-inforcement,  with  supplies,  to 
Hachault,  where  M.  Ligneris  commanded.    His  design  wasi  to  destroy 
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the  Britiflh  forts  of  Pittsbnig  and  Lojal-Hanna,  if  opportnnitieg  ooenrred. 
Tlie  greatest  agitation  then  prevailed  among  the  Ohio  and  Lake  tribes, 
beoanse  some  of  them  still  obstinately  clung  to  the  French  side,  though 
treaties  had  been  concluded  (in  name  of  all)  with  the  British.  The 
saooeflBes  of  the  latter  were  about  to  settle  these  difloulties  in  that 
&Tor,  to  the  disquiet  of  many  of  the  savages,  whose  future  fate  they 
thought  likely  to  be  injuriously  affected  thereby.-  The  commandant 
of  Niagara  had  many  interviews  with  their  envoys,  but  no  important 
results  attended  them.  The  Five  Nations  dung  more  closely  than 
ever  to  the  British;  insomuch  that  Pouchot  could  obtain  from  no 
Iroquois  any  precise  account  of  the  movements  of  enemies  whom  he 
thought  still  distant^  when,  July  6,  they  suddenly  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  post 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  campaigning  adopted  by  Britain,  one 
of  her  armies  was  to  lay  siege  to  Niagara.  Brigadier-general  Prideauz, 
charged  with  this  service,  left  Schenectady,  May  20,  with  five  battalions 
of  infantry,  a  park  of  artillery,  and  a  large  corps  of  savages  led  by  Sir 
W.  Johnson.  He  left  Colonel  Haldimand  at  Oswego,  with  directions  to 
build  a  fort  there,  and  himself  embarked  on  Lake  Ontario,  July  1 ; 
disembarking,  six  miles  distant  from  Niagara,  without  the  French  being 
Informed  of  his  approach. 

Fort  Niagara,  being  erected  on  a  point  of  land,  was  easily  invested. 
Pouchot  had  just  finished  its  ramparts ;  but  the  batteries  of  the  bastions, 
which  were  d  harhettej^  were  not  yet  completed.  He  formed  them  of 
barrels,  filled  with  earth.  He  strengthened  with  blindages  f  a  large 
house,  towards  the  lake,  for  an  hospital ;  and  covered  by  oUier  works  his 
powder-magaaines.     His  garrison  was  not  quite  500  strong.]; 

As  soon  as  Pouchot  was  certain  of  the  enemy's  presence,  he  sent  a 
courier  with  messages,  to  Chabert  at  the  Portage  fort,  to  Ligneris  at 
Fort  Maohault,  and  to  the  several  commandants  of  Detroit,  Presqu'ile, 
Venango,  and  Le  Bceuf,  to  fiedl  back  on  Niagara  with  all  their  men  and 
savages.  Thus  was  abandoned  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  in  one  of  the 
finest  r^ons  of  the  world.  Chabert'  burnt  his  fort,  and  readied  Niagara 
July  10.     The  night  of  that  day,  the  British  began  a  parallel  600  yards 

*  A  barbe,  or  barbet,.  is  a  platform  withoat  an  epaalement :  "  A  barbette,'* 
barbe-faflhioned. — B. 

t  Blindes  are  felled  trees,  interlaced  with  each  other,  to  form  a  covering  for 
a  trench. — B. 

X  Pouohot:  Mtfnokru  tur  la  demiire  Ouerre  de  VAminpu  SeptentrUmale, 

im. 
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from  the  wdb.  July  13^22  ihey  nnnuudDed,  in  sadoaBsioii,  setonl  Imi* 
terieS)  mounted  with  cannon  and  mortan,  and  attained  to  Uie  outer  wall 
of  the  place.  The  death  of  General  Prideanx,  killed  by  the  borating  of 
a  mortar,  did  not  daoken  the  megd  operations,  which  Sir  W.  Johnaon 
took  charge  of  provirionally,  and  quickened  to  the  utmoet  Despite  a 
hot  fire  kept  up  by  the  besieged  the  bastions  were  at  length  ruined,  and 
the  batteries  on  them  quite  swept  away.  The  French  were  now  fain  to 
form  others  with  packages  of  peltiy,  and  to  wad  their  cannon  with  pieces 
of  blanket  and  shirt-strips.  Stillthe  enemy's  firing  increased  in  violencCi 
and  the  defences  w^e  cmmbling  to  pieces  erefywhere.  A  practioabla 
breach  existed,  and  there  was  but  one  man  left  for  every  ten  feet  of  apace 
there  was  to  defend.  During  17  days  nobody  had  gone  to  rest,  and 
many  men  were  helplessly  wounded.  WhUe  Pouchot  despaired  of  succor 
arriving  fW>m  the  evacuated  French  posts,  July  23,  he  received  letters, 
from  D*Aubry  of  Detroit  and  fhnn  De  Ligneris,  which  informed  him 
that  there  were  on  the  way,  to  aid  him,  300  French  from  Illinois,  300 
others,  and  1,000  savages.  Unfortunately  the  enemy  knew  all  that  passed 
in  the  fort,  through  the  treachery  of  the  couriers  of  D'Aubry  and  De 
Ligneris,  who  had  even  had  with  the  savage  allies  of  the  British  an 
interview,  at  which  Johnson  attended.  The  latter,  informed  by  them  of 
the  approach  of  the  French,  resolved  to  lay  an  ambuscade  to  intercept 
them.  He  hid  most  of  his  own  troops  behind  a  rampart  of  fdled  trees, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Falls  to  the  Fort  of  Niagara. 
The  French,  who  had  left  150  men  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie  in  chaige  of 
the  boats,  were  coming  on  unsuspectingly,  450  in  number,  with  1,000 
savages,  when  they  perceived  the  British.  Seeing  the  Iroqu<Hs  in  tiie 
latter's  company,  the  French  savages  reftused  to  advance,  under  a  pretext 
that  they  were  at  peace  wilh  the  first-named.  Though  thus  abandoned 
by  their  chief  force,  Aubry  and  Ligneris  still  proceeded  on  their  way, 
thinking  that  the  fow  savages  they  saw  were  isolated  men,  till  they 
reached  a  narrow  pathway,  when  they  discovered  greater  numbers  beyond. 
They  prepared  to  range  their  men  in  battle  order,  but  neither  time  nor 
space  would  allow  of  this.  At  the  first  shock,  indeed,  they  forced  the 
British,  who  came  frtmi  behind  the  fence  to  attack  them,  to  flee  precipi- 
tately ;  and  they  were  about  to  charge  them  in  turn  behind  their  covert, 
when  they  were  assailed  in  front  and  rear  by  2,000  men.  The  tail  of 
their  column,  unable  to  resist,  gave  way  and  left  its  head  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  whole  fire,  which  crushed  it  entirely.  Some  50  men  only  were 
left  upright,  who  tried  to  retreat  and  fight  both ;  but  they  were  charged 
with  the  bayonet  and  mostly  laid  prostrate.    The  remaining  French  were 
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bo%  pnmiecL  The  savages  who  had  reftued  to  fight  were  equally 
eiposed  to  die  fiuy  of  the  en^ny,  and  many  of  them  fell  under  the 
UowB  of  tibie  latter  in  the  woods.  Almost  all  the  French  officers  were 
UQed,  wounded,  or  taken.  Anhry,  Ligneris,  and  other  ohie&  who  were 
woonded,  feU  into  British  power.  Those  who  escaped  the  massacre, 
joined  M.  de  Bodiehlave,  and  with  his  detachment  retreated  towards 
Detroit  and  other  western  lake  posts. 

After  th]0  disaster,  Johnson  transmitted  a  list  of  his  chief  prisoners' 
names  to  H.  Pooohot,  who,  donbting  its  aconraoy,  sent  an  officer  to  as- 
certain the  IkotB,  who  reported  that  all  were  tme.  Then  the  garrison, 
radnoed  by  a  third  in^  numbers,  «nd  worn  out,  aooepted  the  honorable 
tenos  proposed  by  Johnson ;  who  was  anxious  to  possess  himself  of  the 
tout  before  the  arrival  of  General  Gage,  then  on  his  way  to  take  the  chief 
oommand  as  Prideaux'  successor. 

Niagara  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  strongholds  in  Canada,  and 
Ihe  most  important  of  the  lake  posts  through  its  situation.  Its  fall  sep- 
arated ihe  xxjppet  lakes  from  the  lower  province,  and  the  French  found 
themselves  thereby  thrust  back,  on  one  side,  to  Detroit;  on  the  other, 
towards  ihe  St.  Lawrence  rapids  above  Montreal,  for  time  had  not  per- 
mitted Fort  Frontenao  to  be  refounded.  Lake  Ontario,  therefore,  now- 
belonged  to  the  British ;  whose  progress  much  embarrassed  M.  de  Vau 
dreoil.  In  such  a  critical  state  of  things,  it  waa  needful  to  run  some 
liakB  to  amend  it  if  possible :  he  resolved  to  send  M.  de  L^vis  to  make 
an  armed  tour  of  inspection  of  the  upper  province,  to  ascertain  and  re- 
port as  to  what  were  needful  to  be  done,  in  order  to  retard  the  marches 
of  the  enemy  towards  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  Lake  Champlain.  He 
had  under  him  800  men,  including  100  r^ulars  draughted  from  'the 
Beauport  anny,  to  reinforce  the  troops  under  M.  de  la  Gome,  who  com- 
manded above  Lake  St.  Fran^oia.  M.  de  L^vis  set  out  Aug.  9,  ^m 
Quebec,  and  left  at  Montreal,  in  passing,  400  men  to  aid  in  reaping  the 
ovope,  or  until  certain  news  were  received  of  the  advance  of  the  British. 
He  enoouraged  at  the  same  time,  the  priests,  the  women,  the  nuns,  to  take 
part  in  harvestii^  duties,  as  upon  the  returns  of  the  season  greatly  de- 
pended the  salvation  of  the  colony.  De  L^vis  made  a  reconnoissance  as 
fiur  as  Frontenac ;  he  examined  everything,  indicated  all  the  parts  neces- 
saiy  to  defend  or  to  fortify,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal ;  and  ordered 
M.  de  la  Come  to  .dispute  possession  of  the  ground  foot  to  foot  with  the 
British,  who  were  then  6,000  strong  on  that  line.  He  afterwards  visited 
Lake  Champlain,  and  approved  of  all  that  Bourlamaque  had  done  on  that 
ttde* 
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De  LMb  letnrned  finally  to  Honiareal,  Sept  11.  On  the  15th  of  thai 
month,  at  6  A.  M.,  an  express  aniTed  with  a  letter  from  the  governor' 
general,  oommonicating  the  sad  resolt  of  the  battle  of  Abraham  and  the 
death  of  Montoalm.  The  oonrier  sent  had  orders  to  press  the  ohevalier 
to  descend  promptly  to  head-quarters,  and  take  charge  of  the  army.  [To 
the  operations  of  which,  meanwhile,  we  now  recall  the  reader's  attention.] 

While  M.  de  Bongainville  was  espying  the  movements  of  ihe  British 
before  Quebec,  they  were  making  sundiy  feints  to  hide  their  meditated 
designs.  During  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  daya  of  September,  a  doien  of 
their  yessels  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  And  cast  anchor  at  Cape  Bonge. 
They  had  troops  on  board,  and  detachments  of  these  were  sent  «8here  at 
different  points,  to  divide  the  attention  of  ihe  French.  A  moiety  of  the 
soldiers  were  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  flood,  while  their  officets 
closely  examined  the  opposite  shore,  from  Quebec  to  Oape  Bouge,  tiying 
to  discover  the  pathway  at  the  Fuller's  Oove  ascending  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  About  the  same  time,  two  French  soldiers  deserted,  and  in- 
formed General  Wolfe  that  a  convoy  of  provisions  was  to  pass  befine 
Quebec  during  the  night  12-13  Sept.  ensuing. 

Ever  since  the  British  were  masters  of  the  flood  above  the  capital,  the 
provisioning  of  the  army  by  water  conveyance  had  become  almost  im- 
possible. It  was  needful,  therefore,  to  transport  supplies  by  land,  from 
the  magazines  at  Batiacan  and  Three  Bivers ;  and  as  there  remained  in 
the  country  parts  only  aged  men,  women,  and  children,  it  was  yet  by 
their  weak  bodies  that  the  transport  service  had  to  be  performed.  Thus 
were  conveyed,  on  271  carts,  from  Batiscan  to  head-quarters,  on  a  line  18 
leagues  long,  700  quarts  of  bacon  and  meal  yielding  subsistence  enough 
for  12-15  days;  but  the  difficulties  attending  this  mode  of  transit  were 
great ;  many  of  the  carts  employed  in  it  got  broken ;  the  women  and 
children  engaged  becoming  disgosted  with  the  heavy  work,  it  could  not 
be  expected  they  would  long  endure  it ;  and  the  men,  who  had  leave  to 
secure  the  crops  only,  could  not  for^  that  pressing  duty.  In  this  8trait| 
the  great  water-way  was  once  again  employed,  haiardous  as  it  might  be 
to  use  it,  to  enable  a  supply  to  reach  its  destination  quiekly :  thus  it  was 
that  the  convoy  we  have  spoken  of,  happened  to  be  expedited. .  Unfortu- 
nately, the  two  deserters  communicated  the  watch-word  (conti^ne)  that 
the  crews  of  the  provision  baiges  were  to  give  to  the  sentinels  on  shore 
while  gliding  down  the  flood :  and  to  complete  the  chapter  of  oroes  acci- 
denta,  in  the  evening  of  Sept.  12,  Montoalm,  without  forewarning  the 
governor-general,  drew  off  the  battalion  he  had  consented  to  send  two 
days  previous,  to  the  heights  above  Quebec.    General  Wolfe  determined 
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to  profit  by  thofle  fertoitoiis  ciienmstanoes  by  landing  his  anny  at  the 
FnUer'a  Cove  (Ante  du  Fovhn)  and  striving  to  cany  the  adjoining 
heights.  The  better  to  oonoeal  his  intent,  he  directed  that  several  of  his 
irar-veesels  shonld  make  threatening  demonstrations  in  front  of  the  Bean- 
port  camp,  aa  if  a  descent  were  there  intended,  while  the  other  vessels 
remaining  at  Cape  Bonge  neaied  St.  Angostin  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Bougainville  in  that  quarter.  These  orders  given,  all  his  thoughts  were 
tamed  to  disembarking  his  army  safely. 

S^tember  13,  abovt  1  a.  il,  the  hour  bdng  one  of  great  darkness, 
a  portion  of  the  British  ^troops,  who  had  been  embarked  the  evening 
before,  took  the  flood  in  41at-bottomed  barges,  which  were  borne  down 
sSently  (m  the  ebbing  tide,  to  the  Fuller's  Cove.  Officers  who  spoke 
Freneh  had  been  selected  to  respond  to  the  sentinels'  challenge  (Qui 
twe  f)  with  ''  Hush  I  this  is  the  convoy  of  provisions,"  {Ne  faUet  pa» 
4a  6ruit,  ce  $ont  ie9  ffivres) :  and  in  the  obscurily  prevailing  at  the 
moment,  the  barges  were  allowed  to  pass  on  1  the  ships  of  Admiral  Holmes 
Mowed,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  on  board,  at  45  minutes'  interval. 
Arrived  at  the  goal,  the  British  vanguard  landed,  without  resistance, 
between  the  post  ci  St.  Michel  and  that  of  the  Foulon.  The  light 
infimtry,  headed  by  Wolfe,  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  the  bank,  forced 
the  guard-house  at  the  feot  of  the  steep  pathway  leading  to  the  superin- 
eunbent  diff,  then  sealed  an  escarpment,  partially  clothed  with  trees  and 
bmshwood ;  and,  having  reached  the  table-land  above,  they  surprised  and 
dispersed,  after  exchanging  a  few  musket-shots,  the  men  on  guard,  whose 
commander  was  taken  prisoner  in  his  bed.*  During  this  time  the 
landing-boats  returned  to  the  vessels,  and  brought  away  the  remainder 
of  the  troops,  who  were  in  charge  of  General  Townshend.  In  fine,  as 
day  broke,  the  British  army  was  seen  ranged  in  battalia,  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.^ 

*  This  ofllcer  was  the  inept  Vergor,  who,  three  years  before,  sarrendered  the 
fort  of  Beaus^jonr  to  the  British.  Galled  before  a  court  martial  to  answer  for 
that  act,  he  had  been  acqnitted,  thanks  to  the  intendant's  intrigues.  He  was  a 
ctptahi  of  the  colonial  regulars.  It  was  to  this  favorite,  all-worthy  of  the 
patron,  that  Bigot  wrote  upon  occasion  of  his  once  setting  out  for  France,  whence 
it  would  have  been  well  that  he  had  never  returned :  "  Profit  to  the  full,  my 
dear  Vergor,  by  your  place :  let  it  be  '  cut-and-come-again ;'  you  have  every 
&cility  to  do  so  ;  you  will  be  all  the  sooner  able  to  rejoin  me  in  France,  and 
buy  an  estate  in  my  neighborhood." 

t  After  the  battle,  the  British  officers  told  the  French  officers  that  they  did 
act  expect  to  succeed ;  that  Wolfe  had  adventured  the  disembarkation  above 
Quebec  in  order  merely  to  have  it  acknowledged  that  be  had  fSedrly  tried  an 
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M.  de  Montoalm  reeeiyed  iiiteUifjjeBee  of  the  unezpeeted  dtsembariBfr- 
tion  at  giz  o^olook  in  ihe  morning ;  bat  he  oonld  not  (at  fint)  pot  fUlh 
in  it  Then  he  imagined  it  most  be  some  leolated  detaehment  (of  no 
aoroount)  whioh  had  landed ;  and,  earned  away  by  his  nmial  nvaeity,  he  aet 
oat  with  a  portion  only  of  his  tnx^,  withoat  nuJdng  known  hia  arrange 
mentB  to  the  govemor-generaL* 

At  thie  time,  the  Beaaport  army  was  redoeed  to  aboot  6,000  oomb»- 
tants,  as  different  corps  had  been  draughted  from  it ;  when  stroogeat^  it 
numbered  13,000,  bat  800  had  gone  with  M.  de  LMb-,  BongainTiUe 
had  3,000  onder  him  (all  prime  soldiers),  besides  the  eaFiJiy;  the 
garrison  of  Quebee,  700  to  800  strong,  took  no  part  in  the  battle;  finallj, 
a  great  many  Canadians  were  abeent,  harvesting ;  while  the  aged  and 
young  (volunteers),  thinking  all  danger  was  past,  had  returned  home,  ao 
that  our  army  was  reduced  by  a  moiety.  General  Montcalm  took  with 
him  4,500  mea,t  leaving  the  rest  in  camp.  Those  troops  defiled  by  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  St.  Charies  river,  entered  Qaebeo  by  Palaoe 
Gate,  on  the  north  traversed  the  city,  left  it  by  St.  John  and  Si.  Lewis 
GrAtes,  to  the  westward,  on  the  side  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham ;  and  arrived 
at  8  A.  H.,  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Montcalm  saw,  not  without  surprise, 
the  whole  British  army  ranged  in  battle  (Mrder,  and  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion. Through  a  iBatal  preoipitateness  he  resolved  to  attadc  at  once, 
despite  all  the  contrary  advices  that  were  given  him;  in  disregard  of  the 
opinion  of  his  aid-migor-general,  chevalier  de  Montreuil,  who  represented 
to  him  that  he  was  in  no  fit  condition  to  attadc  enemies  so  nomferous ', 
finally,  in  the  face  of  positive  order  from  the  governor-general,  who  wrote 
to  him  to  stand  on  the  defensive  till  all  the  forces  could  be  gpot  together, 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  himself  on  the  way  with  the 
troops  that  had  been  left  in  guard  of  the  camp.  But  the  general,  fear- 
ing that  the  British  might  entrench  on  the  plain,  and  so  make  their 
position  impregnable,  g^ve  orders  for  instant  battle.  The  British  were 
in  number  two  to  one ;  %  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^'^  8,000  of  them  present 


(impracticable)  enterprise  (recommended  to  him  bj  others)  ;  but  that  he  intend- 
ed to  sacrifice  only  his  forlorn  hope  of  200  men.  Only  for  the  post  being 
surprised,  Quebec  and  Oanada  had  been  saved.  [A  hundred  years  ago,  it  seems 
a  canardy  could  be  hatched,  though  the  present  name  for  that  creature  was  as 
yet  uninvented.] — B. 

*  We  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  done  so,  considering  the  incertitudes  that 
then  possessed  his  mind  as  to  the  British  movements. — B. 

f  Official  correspondence. 

t  On  the  24th  December,  the  ten  British  regiments  still  numbered  8^204  rank 
and  file,  exclusive  of  officers. 
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v&der  amiB.  Bat  MontoAlm  liked  to  brave  evil  ohanoes ;  lutply,  Fortune 
m^t  agiiD  justify  his  hardihood,  as  she  had  done  at  Carillon  I 

He  ranged  his  troops,  in  battalia,  on  one  line  only,  three  men  deep  \ 
hm  right  rested  on  the  road  of  Sainte-Foy,  his  left  on  that  of  Saint-Lewis, 
without  any  oorps  in  reserve.  The  regulars,  whose  grenadiers  were  with 
M.  de  Bougainville,  oceupied  the  oentre  of  that  line;  the  militia  of 
Qnebeo  and  part  of  the  armed  Montrealers  formed  the  right  wing ;  the 
militia  of  Three  Riven  and  others  of  the  Montrealers  formed  the  left  wing. 
Platoons  of  colonial  soldiers  and  savages  were  distributed  about  the  two 
wings.  Montcalm,  without  giving  time  to  his  men  to  recover  breath 
(alter  their  hurried  march),  ordered  them  U)  advance  against  the 
tfiemy.  They  obeyed  so  precipitately,  that  their  ranks  became  disorder^ 
ed,  some  battalions  getting  out  of  line,  so  as  to  make  the  British  believe 
that  those  most  advanced  were  the  heads  of  attacking  columns.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  at  the  French  centre. 

The  British  army  was  ranged  aquarely,  fronting  the  Buttes-^-Neveu, 
which  eminenees  hid  the  city  from  view ;  the  right  supported  on  the  wood 
of  Samos,  and  on  a  petty  height  at  the  edge  of  the  escarpment  of  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  on  the  left  was  the  Boigia  mansion.  One  of  the  sides  of  the 
square  faced  the  Buttes ;  another  the  Sainte-Foy  road,  along  which  it 
was  ranged ;  and  a  third  faced  the  wood  of  Sillery.  Wolfe  had  begun  to 
construct,  along  the  Sainte-Foy  road,  a  line  of  petty  earthen  redoubts, 
which  were  prolonged  semi-oiroularly  behind.  Six  regiments,  the  Louis- 
bourg  grenadiers,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  made  up  the  side  of  the 
square  &cing  the  city.  Three  heavy  regiments,  arranged  en  potence, 
were  disposed  on  the  two  other  sides.  The  Scots  Highlanders  formed  n 
part  therein,  with  two.  pieces  of  cannon.*  That  corps  was  the  78th 
regiment,  of  itself  1,500  to  1,600  strong.  Another  regiment,  in  eight 
divisions,  was  placed  as  a  reserve  in  the  centre  of  the  lines. 

The  action  was  b^un  by  the  Canadian  marksmen  and  the  savages ; 
they  kept  up  a  very  lively  fire  along  th^  British  line,  which  bore  it 
unflinchingly,  but  not  without  suffering  from  its  effects.  Wolfe,  convin- 
ced that  retreat  would  be  impossible  were  he  beaten,  passed  along  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  animating  his  men  to  fight  well.  He  caused  them  to 
put  two  balls  in  each  of  their  pieces,  and  not  to  pull  trigger  till  their 

"— ^P*^^—^—         ■■■»■  I  l^lll,I..W  ■■■  11   I— ^PH^«    ■      I  ■     I  ^.     fc  I     ■      ■  ^    ■   W^     ■■■■—■■■■»■■  ■     ^^^^-^^^m^t^t^^^ 

*  The  British  would  natarallj  be  very  thankful  had  tbej  had  the  two  addi- 
tional cannon  thus  liberallj  imagined  for  their  use,  bat  which  certainly  never 
came  into  play  if  they  existed  at  all ;  for  wrote  Townshend  to  Pitt,  {London 
Gazette) :  "  They  (the  French)  brought  up  two  small  pieces  of  artillery  against , 
OS,  and  we  had  been  able  to  bring  np  bni  one  gnn,"  Ao^^p^B. 
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enemies  were  within  20  paoee  of  the  mtuiketB'  monies.  The  Frenohy 
who  had  never  formed  in  proper  order,  opened  a  pktoon  fire  irregularly ; 
and,  aa  to  some  hattaliona,  at  too  great  a  distanoe,  oonaeqnently  with  little 
effect.  Still  their  front  ranks  boldly  adTsaoed  upon  ^e  enemy's ;  bat, 
when  within  40  paoes  of  the  latter,  they  were  assailed  with  so  deadly  a 
discharge,  that  owing  to  their  previons  disorder,  it  was  impossible  to  direct 
their  movements,  and  in  a  few  instants,  they  M  into  a  marveUons  oonfnaion. 
Wol&  chose  this  moment  to  attack  in  his  torn ;  and,  thoogh  already  woanded 
in  the  wrist,  he  led  his  grenadiers  on  to  charge  the  French,  bat  had  not 
advanced  many  steps,  when  he  was  strack  a  second  time,  the  ball  enter* 
ing  his  breast  He  was  carried  to  the  rear ;  and  his  troops,  few  of  whom 
knew  of  his  hurts,  till  after  the  battle,  continued  their  chaige.  Tbey 
set  out  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  French ;  a  part  of  whom,  not  having 
bayonets,  gave  way  in  little  time,  desjAte  the  efibrts  of  Montcalm  and 
his  chief  officers.  One  person  near  to  Wolfe  called  out,  ''  They  flee  I 
'''Who  7"  demanded  the  dying  general,  his  features  momentarily  %htiiig 
up.  ''  The  French,"  was  the  reply.  ''  What  t  already  ?"  he  rejoined ; 
"  then  I  die  content,"  the  hero  said,  and  expired. 

Almost  about  the  same  time.  Colonel  Carleton  received  a  wound  in  the 
head ;  while  General  Monckton,  struck  by  a  ball,  had  to  quit  the  field : 
therefore  upon  General  Townshend,  third  in  command,  devolved  the  chief 
leading  of  the  British. 

The  victors  now  pressed  the  fugitive  French  everywhere  with  bayonet 
chargings  and  onslaughts  with  the  broadsword.  Little  resistance  was 
made,  except  by  the  skirmishers.  Messrs.  Senesergues  and  Be  St  Ours, 
both  brigadier-generals,  were  mortally  wounded  and  fell  into  the  enemy^s 
hands.  General  Montcalm,  who  had  already  received  two  wounds,  yet 
made  every  effort  to  rally  his  troops  and  to  regularize  their  retreat ;  but, 
arrived  at  a  spot  between  St.  Lewis  Gkte  and  the  Buttes-^Neveu,  a  bul- 
let transpierced  his  reins,  and  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  under  his  horse. 
He  was  carried  by  a  party  of  grenadiers  to  the  city,  into  which  a  part  of 
the  French  were  now  retreating ;  while  others,  the  greater  number,  were 
pressing  towards  the  bridge  of  boats  on  the  river  St.  Charles.  The  gov- 
ernor-general arrived  from  Beauport  just  as  the  defeated  troops  were 
breaking  up.  He  rallied  1,000  Canadians,  between  St.  John  and  St. 
Lewis  Gates,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  stopped  for  some  time  the 
enemy's  advance  by  a  very  brisk  fire,  which  saved  the  fugitives.*  The 
rout  was  complete  only  as  to  the  regulars ;  the  Canadians  fought  ever,  even 


*  DeapatchM  of  M.  de  YandreuU  and  other  officers  to  the  miniater. 
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in  T0traatiiig>  under  oovert  of  the  bnuhwood  whieh  grew  about  them, 
thus  fbroing  aeyenJ  Brituh  corps  to  give  way,  and  yielded,  at  laet,  only 
to  saperior  numbers.  Of  the  Soots  Highlanders  who  had  gone  in  pnrsait^ 
300  were  attacked  by  them  on  the  hill  of  Sainte-Genevidve,  and  obliged 
to  &11  back,  till  they  were  extricated  by  two  regimaits  sent  to  their  assis- 
tanee. 

Colonel  Bongainville,  who  was  at  Cape  Bonge,  did  not  reoeiTe,  till 
ei^t  o'clock  a.  m.,  an  order  to  march  towards  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
As  soon  as  he  receiyed  it^  he  set  out  with  a  moiety  of  his  troops,  which 
had  been  posted,  at  interyals,  all  the  way  to  Pdnte-anx-Trembles.  Not 
being  able  to  get  np  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  action,  and  seeing  that 
the  day  was  lost,  he  withdrew  his  men.  The  British  did  not  think  fit  to 
take  advantage  of  the  conftudon  their  adTersaries  were  in,  to  penetrate 
Quebec,  or  to  posBcss  themselyes  of  the  camp  of  Beanport ;  in  consequence, 
the  troops  who  took  shelter  in  the  city  were  able  afterwards  to  return  to 
their  entrenchments. 

Suob  was  the  conclusion  of  the  first  battle  of  Abraham,  which  mainly 
dedded  the  question,  who  should  be  masters  of  a  country  as  vast  as  a 
half  of  all  Europe.  The  loss  of  the  French,  on  this  fktal  day,  was  consi- 
derable ;  it  amounted  to  nearly  1,000  men,  including  250  who  were  made 
prisoners,  as  well  as  most  of  their  wounded.  Three  general  officers  died 
of  their  wounds.  The  loss  of  the  British  reached  very  nearly  700  men ; 
among  whom  were  their  chief  general  and  some  of  the  principal  subal- 
terns.* 

Montcalm  acknowledged,  when  too  late,  the  fault  he  had  committed. 
He  might  have  waited  the  arrival  of  Bougainville,  called  forth,  from  city 
and  camp  the  troops  left  to  guard  them,  and,  with  all  his  forces  combined, 
led  an  attack  on  the  enemy  in  front  and  rear :  as,  in  fact,  Wolfe  seems  to 
have  apprehended  would  be  done,  from  his  having  ranged  his  army  in 
noimal  order.     Or  he  might  have  entrenched  his  army  on  the  Buttes4- 

*  The  respective  loBses  are  here  somewhat  magnified  for  one  side,  and  con- 
siderably minified^  we  conceire,  as  to  the  other.  A  week  after  the  battle,  when 
foil  time  had  elapsed  for  collecting  and  testing  the  returns  of  British  casualties, 
we  find  them  thos  reported  officially  in  the  London  Qazette :— <<  KUUd  in  thi 
hatUe  of  the  13M,  1  general,  1  captain,  6  lieutenants,  1  ensign,  3  sergeants,  46 
rank-and-file,  (total,  57).  Wounded,  1  general,  4  stalT  officers,  12  captains,  36 
lientenants,  10  ensigns,  36  sergeants,  4  drummers,  606  rank-and-file,  (total,  588). 
Jftntng,  3  rank-and-file.  Abtillbbt, — KiUed,  1  gunner.  Wounded,  I  engineer, 
1  bombardier,  1  gunner,  6  matrosses,  (total,  9 ;  collective  total,  657)."  General 
Townshend  computed  the  loss  of  the  French  at  1,500 ;  it  could  not  be  much,  if 
any,  less.— i9. 
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Nevea ;  and,  as  the  SMflon  was  well  advaaoed^  waited  fbr  tlie  Bittuh  wMub 
hia  linea,  wfaidi  would  liai>e  oanaed  tibiem  to  fight  at  a  diaadvaiitage,  tka 
aeaaon  ppesnog  them  to  aot  promptly.^  Besides  these  prinary  fimlts,  ha 
committed  another,  almost  as  graye^  by  ranging  his  army  on  one  line, 
without  giving  time  lor  Mnging  np  the  field  artillery  there  was  in  the 
dty,  so  as  to  oounterbalanoe  the  inferiority  of  his  troops  in  niunbers  and 
disoipline.  He  is  reproached,  also,  his  army  being  partly  of  militiamen, 
fi>r  choosing  to  fight  in  battle  order.  It  is  said  that  <'he  ought  to  hsve 
waited  the  enemy's  approach,  and  profited  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to 
place  the  OanwUans,  by  [^toons,  among  the  tofts  of  bmshwood  whieh 
were  near ;  for,  in  such  a  situation,  they  sorpassed  in  address  as  marloi* 
men  all  other  troops  whatever." 

Whatever  the  general's  firalts  may  have  been,  his  death  wonld  seem  to 
have  sufficiently  expiated  them ;  and  in  presence  of  his  tomb  among  as, 
we  wish  to  be  mindfol  only  of  his  valor  and  his  trinmfAis.  His  contempo- 
raries, French-bom  and  Canadians  alike,  deplored  his  death  as  a  pnUic  loss* 
He  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  both,  as  much  by  his 
energy,  as  by  his  skill  in  taming  their  courage  to  account.  None  but  he 
was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  risking  a  battle  (against  odds),  with  aoer* 
tainiy  of  gaining  it.  The  people  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  there 
remained  amoi^  them  a  general  who  was  superior  to  him  in  many  res- 
pects, namely  chevalier  de  Ldvis ;  and  who  was  destined,  some  months 
later,  to  wipe  away  the  stain  of  .the  defeat  they  had  just  suffered.  Mean* 
while,  Montcalm,  after  receiving  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  with 
much  piet^  and  devotion,  drew  his  last  breath  during  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 14th,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Lewis ;  and  was  interred,  late  the  same 
day,  by  flambeau-light,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ursuline  sisterhood,  the  several 
chief-officials,  &c.,  left  in  Quebec,  being  present.  His  grave  was  a  treneh 
along  the  wall  edifice,  formed  by  -the  ploughing  of  a  bomb-shelL 

The  deceased  was  of  low  stature,  and  small  bodily  proportions,  but  had 
a  handsome  visage,  and  remarkably  bright  eyes.  An  Indian  chief,  sur- 
prised that  the  man  who  had  effected  such  prodigies  should  be  so  small- 
bodied,  exclaimed,  when  he  first  saw  him,  '^  Ah,  how  little  thou  art  I 
But  I  discern,  in  the  glances  of  thine  eye,  the  height  of  the  oak  and  the 
vivacity  of  the  eagle." 

*  This  is  true,  in  respect  of  the  fleet ;  the  land  forces  were  not  under  any 
aaoh  constraint.  The  whole  armj  could  have  remained,  if  properly  cared  for : 
and  perhaps  the  conquest  might  hare  been  sooner  completed,  had  it  done  ao« 
-J. 
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Endowed  with  an  ardent  imi^nation,*  lie  shone  more  by  dint  of  a 
weU-ftmushed  memory,  than  by  profdndity  in  the  art  of  war:  be  was 
brave,  but  not  enterprising ;  he  negleoted  the  disoipline  of  his  troops,  and 
initiated  no  important  warlike  undertaking.  He  inclined  not  to  attack 
Oswego  (for  instance)  ;  be  was  constrained  to  do  so,  it  may  be  said,  by 
the  reproaebeB  addressed  to  him  for  bis  timidity,  by  M.  Rigaud— a  man 
of  limited  capacity,  bnt  an  officer  Ml  of  courage  and  hardihood,  accai»- 
tomed  to  woodland  war.  Montcalm  wonld  have  renounced  the  siege  of 
Fort  William-Henry,  but  for  the  chevalier  de  L^vis ;  and  before  Quebec, 
not  daring  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  (snccessfully)  resisting 
General  Wolfe,  he  sp^e  of  abandoning  the  place  to  the  enemy,  upon  the 
fetention  of  which  that  of  Canada  itself  mainly  depended.  His  disputes 
wiiii  the  govemor-generai,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  and  whose  opinions 
he  affo^ted  to  disdain,  also  led  to  deplorable  results.  The  popularity  he 
fimnd  means  to  acquire  among  soliders  and  people,  made  him  perilously 
independent  of  the  head  of  the  colony.  He  was  never  weary  of  decrying 
De  Yaudreuil  among  his  own  intimates ;  characterising  him  as  incapable, 
izresolute,  and  faithless:  while,  by  an  artifice  too  often  successful,  be 
flonght  to  exalt  his  own  reputation  by  debasing  that  of  his  official  supe- 
rior. In  some  Notes  attributed  to  M.  de  Bourlamaque,  reposited  in  the 
French  war-^ce,  it  is  indited  that  the  precipitation  with  which  Moni- 
ealm  acted  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  arose  from  his  jealousies :  Be  Yau- 
dreuil it  was,  who  gave  the  direction  to  wait  till  all  the  forces  were  assem- 

w 

Med — ^that  was  enough,  observes  the  writer,  to  determine  the  general  to 
ran  counter  to  what  was  suggested,  already  disposed  to  envy  the  share 
hia  private'  soldiers  had  in  a  glory  common  to  both.  His  ambition  was 
Hiat  bis  single  name  should  outshine  all  others ;  and  this  passion  of  his 
not  a  little  impelled  him  to  cause  those  enterprises  to  miscarry,  the  honor 
attending  which  he  could  not  monopolise.  The  germs  of  jealousy  quickly 
fructified,  and  occasioned  misunderstandings  between  the  different  corps, 
which,  aggravated  by  a  divided  authority  in  the  command,  caused  distrust 
and  censurings  to  mount  fr6m  grade  to  grade  up  to  the  highest  places, 
where  they  occasioned  ravages,  the  results  of  which  inevitably  became 
disa8trous."t 

*  Portrait  of  Montcalm,  bj  Moreau  de  St.  M^ry,  in  an  Eloge  of  the  Chevalier 

t  Not  being  sure  whether  the  meaning  of  the  above  citation,  so  loose  in  con- 
atraction  hag  been  fallj  brought  oat,  the  original  words  are  here  transcribed ; 
"  De  ce  germe  de  jaloasie  naqait  bientdt  entre  les  diff^rents  corps  one  m^sintel- 
ligenoe  A  laqnelle  le  partage  da  I'antorit^  dans  le  commandement  pr^para  les 
voiz  poor  remonter  de  grade  en  grade  jusqa'aox  chefe,  oil  elle  prodnisit  les  sav- 
ages dont  les  suites  devaient  %tre  si  flinestes.*'^^. 
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Honteabn  had  a  natural  taste  fi>r  literary  stadiea,  and  attained  an  ez* 
tensive  knowledge  of  langnages  and  the  beUes-lettres.  He  retained  his 
loYe  of  general  Boience  amid  the  ooonpations  of  war.  He  liked  to  lire 
luzorionaly,  but  was  unselfish.  At  the  time  of  his  deoease,  he  owed  to 
the  colonial  tieasniy  (as  we  have  seen)  10,000  crowns ;  a  sum  which  he 
had  borrowed  to  maintain  his  proper  rank,  and  to  sncoor  some  of  his 
officers,  during  the  dearth  that  prevailed  in  Canada.  His  (inordinate) 
ambition,  and  the  ill-ooncealed  desire  he  cherished  to  snpplant  M.  de 
Yaudreuil,  were  in  great  part  the  causes  of  that  disunion  between  them 
to  which  might  be  attributed  principally  the  calamity  which  befel  the  colony 
in  his  defeat.  ^ 

During  the  evening  of  the  battle  day,  the  governor-general  hdda 
council  ci  war,  at  which  most  of  the  officers  present  ezjuressed  an  opinion 
that  the  army  should  retire  beyond  the  river  Jaeques-Cartier,  in  order  to 
provide  means  for  retreat,  and  to  secure  communications  between  tiie 
army  and  its  msgarines.  De  Yaudreuil,  Bigot,  and  Bougainville  alone 
were  of  a  contrary  sentiment ;  they  were  for  once  more  trying  the  chances 
of  war.  The  sentiments  of  the  majority,  however,  intimately  prevailed. 
Montcalm,  who  was  consulted  also,  replied  that  there  were  three  ooursesy 
wbioh.  might  be  followed :  to  attack  the  enemy,  to  retire  as  aforesaid, 
or  to  capitulate  for  the  whole  colony.  After  a  kind  of  agreement  far  the 
present  was  come  to,  De  Yaudreuil  detached  120  soldiers  to  reinforce  the 
gazrison  of  Quebec,  which  before  was  composed  of  dtiiens  and  mariners 
only ;  yet  who,  during  the  battle  kept  up  a  brisk  cannonade  against  the 
batteries  of  Pointe-Ldvis.  He  next  wrote  to  M.  de  Ramesay  not  to  re- 
nst  till  the  enemy  should  be  ready  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  but  to 
hang  out  the  white  flag  ss  soon  as  provisions  failed  him.  The  army, 
meanwhile  fearing  every  moment  that  its  supplies  would  be  out  off,  began 
its  retreat,  as  soon  as  night  set  in ;  and  for  want  of  carriages,  abandoned 
part  of  its  baggage,  artillery,  and  munitions  of  war.  The  van  defiled,  in 
silent  march,  through  Jeune  Lorette,  Ancienne  Lorette,  traversed  St. 
Augustin,  and  reached  Pointe-auz-Trembles  on  the  evening  of  the  14th. 
In  order  that  the  British  should  be  unapprised  of  this  evil  movement,  the 
tents  of  Beauport  were  left  standing ;  while  M.  Bougainville,  who  led  the 
rear-guard,  took  poet  at  St.  Augustin.  That  retreat  was  every  way  fataL 
It  left  Quebec  (all  but)  destitute  of  soldiers  and  subsistence ;  it  weaken- 
ed the  army  itself,  because  the  militiamen  of  the  nearer  parts  of  the 
country  would  not  leave  their  fiimilies  foodless  behind  them,  or  go  they 
knew  not  whither  themselves.  Accordingly,  desertions  became  rife ;  hus- 
bandmen quitted  their  standards  and  returned  to  their  homesteads,  while 
many  other  parties  took  to  marauding.    Next  day  (16th)  the  bulk  of  the 
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«nny  leached  the  Jacques-Oartier  mer,  wbile  the  rear-guard  attained 
Pointe^Bx-Trembles.  In  this  position  it  was  agreed  to  wait  the  arriral 
of  De  L^vis,  who  was  coming  by  express  from  Montreal,  as  has  been 
mhready  narrated. 

On  the  17th,  he  arrived  at  head-qnarters  accordingly.  Before  leaving 
he  dispatched  orders  to  the  commandants  on  the  western  frontiers  to 
forward,  without  delay,  to  the  beaten  army  all  their  spare  ordnance, 
wadike  mnnitions,  implements  and  provisions.  In  his  first  conference 
with  De  Yandrenil,  he  represented  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for 
suspending  the  retreat,  and  returning  to  the  field  of  action,  if  only  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  melting  away  of  the  forces,  and  to  restore  order  in  their 
ranks ;  finally  he  urged  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  retake  Que- 
bec, at  all  haiards ;  adding  that  the  British  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  invest  the  place,  or  prevent  the  French  from  reentering  it  He  said 
that  the  woodlands  about  Gape  Bouge,  Sainte-Foy,  and  St.  Michel  ought 
to  be  turned  to  account  as  a  covert  for  reaching  the  enemy  unperceived ; 
that  thus  finding  himself  between  two  fires,  he  would  be  impotent  to  he* 
siege  Quebec  and  attack  the  French  army  concurrently ;  that,  even  if 
the  latter  were  defisated,  its  retreat  would  still  be  open  towards  the  height 
of  Gape  Bouge,  a  strong  detachment  being  left  behind  in  the  hoUows 
about  the  flood,  for  fiiusilitating  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison,  after  burn- 
ing the  dty.  The  marquis  approved  of  all ;  and  despatched  an  express  to 
M.  de  Bamesay,  to  inform  him  tiiat  the  army  was  about  to  come  to  his 
relief  The  return  march,  however,  was  delayed  till  next  day  for  want  of 
provisions.  As  it  was  known  that  the  garrison  was  equaUy  destitute,  each 
ration  of  bread  being  reduced  to  4  oz.,  M.  Bochebeaucourt  was  charged  to 
load  100  horses  with  biscuit,  and  seek  admission  to  the  city.  On  the 
18th,  the  main  army  bivouacked  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles ;  and  Bougain- 
ville, with  the  van,  bivouacked  also,  at  Gape-Bouge  river. 

General  de  L^vis  took  command  of  the  army  at  a  time  when  afiiedrs 
were  indeed  in>  a  desperate  state ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
talents  and  energy  are  best  brought  out  in  such  a  crisis.  He  was  bom 
in  the  castie  of  Ajao  (Languedoc),  and  •a  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  of  French  nobility.  Entering  the  army  early,  he  soon  became 
distinguished  for  his  activity  and<  bravery.  In  Ganada,  he  manifested  a 
sober  and  reflective  mind,  was  attentive  to  his  duties,  and  severe  as  a 
disdplinarian ;  the  latter  a  rare  qualification  in  French  commanders  of 
the  time.    "  He  was  endowed  by  nature,"  said  M.  Moreau  de  St.  Mfiri,* 


•  Elage  du  Ouvalur  de  LMi. 
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with  that  happy  instiiiet  wfaioh  enabled  him  to  see  all  things  in  their  true 
light  Montcalm  was  discreet  enough  to  oonsnlt  hun  on  important  oeoa- 
sioDB,  Responses  frankly  expressed,  bat  which  were  ever  justified  by  the 
event,  established  perfect  confidence  between  the  twain." 

Next  day  (19  th)  De  L^vis  marched  towards  Lorette,  and  Bougainville 
towards  the  river  St.  Charles,  where  the  latter  was  infbrmed  of  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  although  its  commandant  had  received  a  positive 
order  to  break  off  the  negpciations  begun  with  the  enemy,  and  promised 
to  do  so.  The  same  news  reached  De  L4vis  while  at  St.  i^ugustin :  at 
which  he  could  not  restrain  his  indignation,  and  he  gave  way  to  it  in  the 
bitterest  terms.    The  evil  was  remediless,  however. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Beauport  camp  had  quite  depressed  Hbe 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Quebec.  The  city  militia  officers,  mostly  tradeiB, 
met  at  the  house  of  M.  Daine,  lieutenant  of  police  and  mayor  of  Quebec,^ 
where  a  requisition  was  drawn  up  adjuring  M.  de  Bameaay  to  ci^itulate.'f 
That  officer,  interpreting  too  freely  De  Yaudreuil's  direction  not  to  abide 
an  assault,  was  weak  enough  to  consent  to  the  citiiens'  request. 

The  reduction  of  Quebec  was  a  natural  result  of  the  inc<Misiderate 
word^  (of  discouragement  and  distrust)  Montcabn  had  scattered  among 
the  troops.  One  only  among  the  officers  in  garrison,  M.  de  Fidmont,}  a 
yoUng  man  whose  name  merits  remembrance,  expressed  his  opinion,  in 
the  council  of  war,  that  the  place  should  be  defended  to  the  last  exlxe- 
mity.  Though  the  city  was  short  of  provision,  and  its  works  might  be 
carried  by  a  sudden  onset,  an  assault  was  not  imminent;  and  it  was 
known  that  De  L^vis  was  coming  to  the  rescue. 

*  At  this  turn  of  afit&irs,  the  title  maire  again  is  heard,  after  long  disappearing 
from  public  view.  A  great  crisis  was  needed  to  cause  that  name  to  sarge  up, 
efhced  as  it  had  been  by  the  superior  and  more  suitable  appellation  of  "  lieu- 
tenant of  police." 

t  "  Mimoire  du  Sieur  de  Rametay,  knight  of  St.Louis,  (commandant)  of  Quebec, 
respecting  the  reduction  of  that  city,  and-the  Gapitulation  of  Sept.  18, 1767  (nc) ; 
presented  to  the  ministry  after  his  return  to  France." — This  family  was  unfor- 
tunate. M.  de  Ramesay  was  son  of  De  Ramesay,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Three-Rivers  ten  years,  and  of  Miontreal  twenty  years.  His  three  brothers  died 
in  the  service.  The  eldest  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Rio-Janeiro ;  the  second 
a  near  relative  of  the  Jacobitic  author  of  Les  Voyages  de  Cyrus ;  the  latter  being  an 
was  massacred  by  the  Gherokees ;  the  third,  a  captain,  perished  by  the  shipwreck 
of  Le  Chameau.  [De  Ramesay  was  doubtless  of  Scots  descent ;  possibly,  also, 
intimate  friend,  also  the  chosen  biographer  and  literary  imitator  of  the  great 
and  good  Francois  de  la  Motte  F&nklon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.] — B, 

t  Tet,  in  our  French  text,  the  proper  name  of  the  individual  so  signalized  is 
misprinted  Pduxovt  1— j9. 
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In  &ot,  the  Britiah  woe  not  eren  dreaming  of  taking  Quebeo  except 
in  dne  form.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  they  finished  the  redonbti 
tlifij  had  prenooflly  began  aioond  their  oamp,  and  commenced  some 
bftiteries  on  the  Batte»4-Nevea,  fiunng  the  rampart,  which  would  have 
commanded  its  whole  length,  meaning  to  breach  it.  Two  days  more 
ware  wanted  to  finish  those  works;  which  were  to  be  mounted  with  60 
aumon  and  68  mortars :  when,  lo  1  the  operation  was  suspended  by  the 
nnezpeoted  dis^day  of  a  white  flag  by  the  besieged.  At  sight  of  a  column 
of  marching  troops,  and  some  British  men-of-war  sailing  up,  the  men  in 
ganison  imagined  they  were  to  be  attacked  simultaneonsly  on  the  land 
side  and  from  the  harbor ;  and,  a  mercantile  spirit  being  in  the  ascendant^ 
ft  hasty  capitulation  was  drawn  up,  ;dl  the  articles  in  which  were  acceded 
to  by  Qeneral  Townahend  except  the  fi^t,  which  bore  that  the  garrison 
was  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and,  with  eight  cannon,  be 
attowed  to  join  the  Frendb  army  at  Jaoques^Cartier  river:  this  was 
modified  so  that  the  troops  in  garrison  should  be  s^at  to  France.  Next 
day,  Sept  18,  the  city  was  given  up  to  the  British,  [who  were  obliged  to 
supply  food  for  the  people  and  400  to  500  wounded  then  in  hospital, 
none  of  whom  had  tasted  anything  for  24  hours  before.  In  terms  of 
the  capitulation,  the  inhabitants  preserved  their  privil^s,  their  goods, 
and  tihe  free  exercise  of  their  religion  till  a  national  peace  should  take 
place.]  Thus  did  weak  counsels,  prevailing  in  a  conference  of  subaltern 
oiBoera,  render  irreparable  a  check  which  might  have  been  remedied. 

Despite  the  kxn  of  their  capital,  [which  the  Canadians  attributed  to 
treason  1]  '*  these  brave  people,"  says  Sismondi,  "  as  French  in  heart  as  if 
tiiey  had  lived  among  the  French,  did  not  despair  1"  Though  Quebec 
was  destroyed  by  bombs;  though  the  shores  of  Beaupr^,  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  and  36  leagues  of  cultivated  country  (containing  19  parishes), 
lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  flood,  had  been  burnt ;  notwithstanding 
the  inhabitants  had  lost  their  vestments,  their  fomiture,  their  agricultural 
instnumrats,  almost  all  their  horses,  and  the  whole  of  their  farming  stock ; 
although,  on  returniug  to  their  lands,  they,  their  wives  and  children, 
were  obliged  to  take  up  with  such  shelter  as  was  fit  only  for  savages ; 
though  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  people  of  the 
country,  for  want  of  food,  were  necessitated  to  emigrate  to  the  districts 
ci  Three-Rivers  and  Montreal :  despite  all  this,  the  Canadians  spoke  not 
of  surrendering;  they  demanded,  rather,  to  be  led  again  to  battle :  theirs 
was  the  Yendean  indomitableness,  theirs  the  unconquerable  determination 
rf  the  provincials  of  olden  France  from  whom  many  of  our  Canadians 
descend,  whose  bravery,  inflexibility  (camcUre)  and  boundless  devotedness 
Napoleon  appreciated  so  highly. 
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After  the  rednotion  of  the  capital,  General  de  L^vis  saw  nothing 
better,  for  the  moment,  than  to  fortify  his  podtton  on  the  Jaoqnea-Cartieri 
about  27  miles  distant  from  Qnebeo;  aoeordinglj,  he  retired  thither, 
leaving  detachments  at  different  points  by  the  iray.  &e  began  to  erect 
a  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  which  protected  the  locality,  and 
made  the  passage  of  the  stnam'easy  to  defend.  There  the  army  remained 
till  campaigning  time  was  over  for  the  season.  M.  de  Yandreoil  shifted 
the  seat  of  his  government  to  Montreal,  whither  also  he  retired  himself* 
The  roral  Canadians  retofned  to  their  homesteads  doriirg  the  last  days  ci 
October.  Shortiy  afterwards,  the  troops  left  all  psarts  of  the  frontier  to 
take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Montreal  and  in  that 
of  Three-Rivers.  Only  a  few  detachments  remained  at  the  oulposts,  the 
reduced  cirotlmscription  of  whieh  showed  too  plainly  to  France,  at  the 
dose  of  1759,  the  littie  that  still  remained  to  her  of  the  immense  terri- 
tories which  she  was  once  so  proud  of  possessbg.  Three  hundred  men 
were  put  in  chaige  of  Fort  de  L^vis,  situated  in  an  idand,  a  littie  below 
Pr^ntation,  at  the  head  of  St.  Lawrence  rapids;  400  men,  under  De 
Lusignan,  were  ordered  to  hold  the  Ide-auz-Noiz,  at  Lake  Ohamplain^ 
where  Amherst  had  made  no  headway :  this  corps*  was  to  be  supported 
by  300  men,  stationed  at  St  John's.  Finally,  600  men  were  left  at 
Jacques-Oartier,  under  M.  Dumas,  major^neral  of  the  colonial  regulara 

After  having  thus  made  arrangements  for  the  season,  De  L^vis  rejoined 
De  YaudreuH  at  Montreal,  Nov.  14 ;  and  both  wrote  despatches  to  Paris, 
by  the  hands  of  M.  le  Merder,  commandant  of  the  artillery,  informing 
the  king  of  the  situation  of  Canada,  and  indicating  what  succors  were 
most  needed.  This  officer  embarked  at  Montreal  in  a  vessel  which 
descended  the  flood,  passed  Quebec  unpercdved  by  the  enemy,  and 
reached  France  in  safety. 

Aftier  the  capitulation  of  Quebec/ the  British  troops  encamped  around 
the  city,  till  quarters  could  be  found  for  them  inside  the  walls.  Their 
commanders  thought  no  more  of  following  up  their  success  for  the  current 
season.  It  was  resolved  to  rebuild  or  repaif*,  without  delay,  500  houses, 
and  to  garrison  the  entire  army  tlQ  the  succeeding  spring :  all  except  the 
three  companies  of  Louisbourg  grenadiers,  and  five  companies  of  the 
Royal  American  rangers ;  these  were  re-embarked,  some  aboard  the  fleet^ 
which  set  sail  for  Britain,  some  went  to  other  British  colonies.  Oeneral 
Murphy  was  nominated  governor  of  Quebec.  His  garrison,  after  the 
departure  of  the  troops  above-mentioned,  was  (Dec.  24)  still  composed 
of  8,000  regulars  (not  reckoning  officers),  the'  artillerymen,  and  the  re- 
maining rangers,  the  latter  together  comprising  several  hundred  combat- 
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aslB.*  There  were  drawn  from  the  stores  afloat,  before  the  fleet  left^ 
snflieientproyiEdoiis,  ammunition,  &c.,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  garrison 
and  army  for  one  year.  The  oity  streets  were  cleared,  and  the  redonbts 
raised  on  the  plain  obliterated ;  bat  others  were  erected  facing  the  ram- 
part^ on  the  summit  of  olilb  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence;  lastly,  theez- 
istiiig  oity  rampart  was  strengthened,  and  mounted  with  artillery  fit  to 
defend  the  place. 

Booh  was  the  flniah  of  the  campaign  of  1759  in  Canada.  The  French 
feond  themselTes  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  shut  up  between  Quebec,  the 
legicm  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  that  of  Lake  Ontario.  Our  remaining 
floldien  were  few  in  number,  and  those  few  poorly  paid,  ill  fed,  and  short 
of  ammunition.  The  two  British  armies  which  invaded  Canada  by  land 
and  sea  were  then  but  70  leagues  distant  from  each  other ;  both  would 
aasoredly  concentrate  their  forces,  along  with  added  reinforcements,  in 
the  heart  of  the  province,  during  the  ensuing  spring.  Oeneral  Amherst, 
who  advanced  to  Fort  Frederic,  had,  however,  got  little  further  forward. 
He  left  strong  garrisons  at  Crown-Point  and  Carillon,  the  ruinous  parts 
of  which  he  repaired,  and  called  the  place  ''  Ticonderoga :  **  he  left  the 
country  himself  to  winter  in  New  York,  the  better  to  communicate  with 
the  mother  country,  and  attend  to  the  supervision  of  her  seaboard  colonies 
of  North  America. 

As  to  Detroit,  and  the  upper  posto,  they  were  still,  indeed,  in  French 
power ;  but  owing  to  the  loss  of  Frontenao,  the  people  in  them  had  no 
farther  succor  to  expect  from  any  quarter  but  Louisiana,  whose  people 
became  thenceforward  their  only  sustaining  allies,  and  the  south-western 
territories  a  place  of  reftige  for  the  upper  lake  garrisons  when  the  time 
for  retiring  thither  should  arrive. 


*  ICr.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  Oanada,  sajs  6,000 ;  although  the  authon  whom 
he  followed  teztually,  Knox  and  Mante,  saj  **  more  than  7,000  men."  The 
arehives  of  the  proTineial  secretary  at  Quebec  contain  a  register  of  the  orders 
Snr  payment  of  Murray's  troops,  the  data  in  which  ought  to  be  sure-  means  for 
settling  this  question  in  future.  These  orders  testify  the  exact  number  of  men 
and  non-commissioned  officers  in  each  regiment  according  to  the  returns,  Dec 
34,1759: 


Men. 

47th  regiment 680 

36th        "        876 

43rd        "        693 

5Sth        "         663 

TStb       «  (Scots  High- 

landers). •••1877 


Men. 

2nd  battalion  of  Fusileers 871 

3rd  «  «       930 

28th  regiment 623 

48th        «        882 

16th        «        619 

Total 8,204 


GHAPTEK  IL 

SBOOKB  BA1TLE  OF  AUTtAWAM  jjf(D  LAST  VTCTOKT  OT  THE  nUSRCH. 
OBSSIOir  OF  OANABA  TO  BBITAIH  AND  OF  JJOVt&lASfA  TO  BFA]K.-in»4ni. 

DiTene  imprasdoiis  which  the  o«ptare  of  Quebec  oauBM  in  Britain  Imd  France.— The  ninle- 
teiv  of  lionis  XY  leave  Canada  to  Its  fkte.— The  British  organise  three  armlCB  to  taiai  the 
oonqneet  they  have  began;  niMwues  taken  in  the  eoioay  to  reaist  thia  triple  invsitan; 
respectiye  French  and  British  forces.— General  de  LAvis  marches  towards  Quebec^Second 
battle  of  Abraham :  complete  defbat  of  the  British  armj,  which  shnts  ilaelf  up  in  tlie  eily ; 
the  French  lay  aifigeto  H,  in  expectation  that  the  anoeor  they  denuaded  will  ooBa  ftwai 
France.— Common  belief  in  the  colony  that,  of  the  antagonistic  annies  in  Canada,  the  one 
lint  to  be  reinforced,  will  have  the  mastery  of  Canada.—ArriTal  of  a  British  rettering  fleet. 
•^-^  I^ris  raises  the  siege  of  ^inebee  and  begins  his  retreat  towards  Moutieali  lirtlrtMny 
of  provisions  forces  him  to  disband  the  militia  and  disperse  his  regulars.  State  of  the  tna^ 
tiers  towards  Lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario.>-The  enemy  sets  oat  to  attack  Monti«aL — 
Ctaneral  lionmy  leaves  Qnebeo  with  4,000  man ;  Brigadier  Haviland,  with  a  ooips  nasr^  ■■ 
bnmeroDs,descends  Lake  Champlain,  and  General  Amherst  sets  out  from  Lake  Ontario  witb 
11,000  soldiers  and  savages;  the  French  ftU  back  and  rendezvous  at  Montreal  8500  strong. 
faBvosribHity  of  longer  usefhl  resistance  beeondng  manifiMt,  a  genenl  «a|xitalatlonftllo'«B. 
IMamphal  demonstrations  thereat  in  Britain.— Tslal  and  condemnation  of  Canadian  ^Da^ 
idators  at  Paris.— Situation  of  the  Canadians;  immense  losses  they  sustained  through  tihe 
depredated  state  paper-money.— Continaation  of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world.— 
Peaoe  of  1708,  by  whioh  Canada  fa  ceded  to  BritaUi,  and  Louisiana  to  8paln.-49teta  oC 
France  at  the  time  of  this  too  fiunons  treaty,  as  depicted  by  SismomU. 

After  the  defeats  Bostained  by  Britain  during  fymt  years  in  Oanada, 
news  of  the  capture  of  Qnebeo,  a  city  so  renowned  in  ibe  New  Worl^ 
ittad  the  whole  three  kingdoms  with  joy.  London  and  other  oities  aad 
ehief  towns  sent  oongrainlatory  addrenes  to  the  king,  filled  with  praises  of 
bis  goyemment;  which  Pitt,  of  course,  knew  were  directed  to  bis  owa 
address,  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  polity  of  Britain.  The  parliaaiottfc 
ordered  a  statue  to  be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  commemoratiTe  of 
the  death  and  merits  of  General  Wolfe ;  it  also  decreed  that  public  thanks 
should  be  rendered  to  each  of  the  chief  British  sea  and  land  officers  wbo 
had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  to  Quebec ;  while  the  king  ordeied  thai 
grateM  acknowledgments  to  Heaven  should  be  offered  up  to  the  Lovd  ef 
Hosts  throughout  the  whole  British  empire. 

In  France,  where  the  people,  excluded  from  the  government,  could 
exercise  no  influence  on  the  polity  of  the  men  in  power,  for  a  long  time 
past  all  hopes  were  given  up  of  bdng  able  to  preserve  those  beaxitiful 
eountries  for  whose  defence  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  and  so  much 
heroism  had  been  manifested :  their  lotti  was  but  one  calamity  the  more  of 
A  tong  series,  which  precipitated,  if  they  did  not  solely  cause,  the  perdition 
•of  the  oldop  monarchy  before  the  century  ended.    The  loss  of  the  colony 
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of  French  Amerioa,  and  the  death  of  Montoahn,  without  sarprising  any 
one,  yet  made  a  painfol  impresaion  on  the  pnblic  mind.  In  the  ooort  of 
Louis,  its  frequenters  enervated  by  orgies,  no  one  dreamed  of  snocoring 
the  ancient  warriors  of  the  broken  Frendi  cohorts  who  still  survived ;  nor 
to  sustain  those  transmarine  subjects  who  were  ready  to  combat^  if  no 
longer  for  victory,  at  least  for  vindicating  the  national  honor  to  the  last 

"  Entire  Europe  also,"  said  Baynal,  "  believed  that  the  reduction  of 
Quebec  had  finished  the  grand  international  quarrel  of  North  America. 
No  one  imagined  that  a  mere  handful  of  French,  destitute  of  all  things, 
whom  evil  fortune  had  almost  deprived  of  hope  itself,  would  dare  to  brave 
the  approaches  of  an  inevitable  destiny."  The  height  to  which  their 
oourage  could  rise  was  not  yet  known, — nor  their  devotedness,  nor  the 
fbrioos  battles  they  had  fought,  nor  could  divine  others  they  were  yet 
irilHog  to  fight  in  these  remote  countries,  where,  neglected  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  they  prodigally  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.  It  was  for- 
fottoDi  that  the  war  was  one  of  races ;  that  the  defenders  of  Canada  would 
lay  down  their  arms  only  when  they  should  be  hemmed  in,  crushed,  by 
JDnsBes  of  enemies ;  and,  until  then,  they  would  hope  on,  hope  ever. 

The  Canadians,  who  believed  that  the  home  government  was  going,  or 
at  least  meant^  to  make  great  efforts  to  save  them  from  the  fate  with  which 
Ihe  British  menaced  them,  were  deceived  in  their  e^ectation.  M.  le 
Mereier,  when  he  arrived  in  Paris,  fimnd  the  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle  at  the 
point  of  death.  After  he  expired,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  already  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs,  took  charge  of  the  war  department.  Le  Mercier, 
like  other  officers  once  in  garrison  at  Quebec,  gave  to  the  minister  all 
needful  information  as  to  the  wants  and  desperate  plight  of  Canada.  The 
deqMitohes  he  produced  solicited  succors  of  every  kind :  provisions,  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  recruits.  They  advised  the  court  of  the  project  formed 
to  retake  the  capital ;  and  answered  for  its  success,  if  the  aid  now  asked 
should  arrive  before  r^foroements  came  from  Britain.  Unfortunately 
tUs  demand  was  made  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  prolonged  deficiencies  in 
the  finances,  the  treasury  was  not  able  to  meet  the  most  pressing  calls 
made  upon  it.  The  administrators  of  the  royal  exchequer,  constantly 
chang^,  could  find  no  remedy  for  ever-increasing  evils.  Bach  new  func- 
tionary brought  forward  his  plan  of  reform,  but  indeed,  got  displaced 
before  he  could  take  the  first  steps  for  realizing  it ;  and  did  any  financier 
popose  to  tax  the  privileged  orders  as  well  as  the  people,  he  was  repelled 
wmtfully,  and  dismissed.  The  absenee  of  patriotism  in  the  higher  classes 
^society  made  the  evil  ineurable,  and  exposed  the  nation  to  every  kind 
of  anafortunes;  but  it  especially  involved  the  loss  of  that  great  militu^ 
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xepntation  whioli  still  coDstitated  the  strength  and  glory  (from  reooUeo- 
uons  of  the  past)  of  those  sensual  and  degenerate  nobles  who  now  refused 
to  make  any  saorifioe  for  the  commonweal.  Had  a  unanimons  and  gene- 
ral effort  been  made,  matters  might  have  been  easily  pat  on  a  good  foot- 
ing ;  since,  at  a  later  time  (1784),  when  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
state  was  610  millions,  and  its  revenue  nearly  585  millions, — although 
the  nobles,  landed  gentry,  and  clergy,  possessors  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  French  territory,  were  still  exempted  from  taxation, — ^yet,  even  then, 
M.  Necker  *  said  that  the  yearly  deficit  might  be  more  than  filled  up,  if 
those  privileged  and  wealthy  classes  would  submit  to  be  taxed,  and  help 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  selfidmess  of  the  great 
was  destined  to  ruin  the  state. 

M.  de  Silhouette,  who  had  succeeded  to  M.  de  Boulogne  in  the  finanoe 
department,  fell  before  the  opposition  got  up  against  his  project  of  a  ter- 
ritorial impost  which  would  have  reached  all  the  owners  of  real  estate ;  and 
he  was  replaced  by  M.  Bertin,  a  financier  of  mediocrity,  but  more  confor- 
niable  in  Ids  views  to  courtly  and  aristocratic  sentiments.  The  latter  could 
neither,  however,  bring  the  finances  into  order,  nor  find  means  to  supply 
the  most  pressing  daily  wants  of  the  public  service.  The  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  in  Canada  upon  the  royal  exchequer  he  could  not  honor, 
a  circumstance  as  pernicious  to  the  colony  as  the  loss  of  a  battle.  In  this 
contingency,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  little  inspiring  the  bold  resolve  of 
re-taking  Quebec  would  be  found  at  Versailles,  where  the  courtiers 
regarded  the  possession  of  Canada  rather  as  a  loss  than  gain  to  the  king- 
dom. In  such  a  state  of  things,  all  the  government  could  find  means  to 
do  was  to  send  400  men  and  three  or  four  vessels,  loaded  with  provisions 
and  warlike  stores,  convoyed  by  a  frigate ;  the  captain  of  which  thinking 
fit  to  occupy  precious  time  by  the  way,  in  picking  up  some  13  or  14  sail 
of  British  vessels  as  prizes,  was  obliged  himself,  ultimately,  to  run  his 
ship  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  seek  shelter  from  pursuing  enemies } 
where  his  frigate  was  burnt,  with  all  her  convoy,  by  Captain  Byron,  then 

cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    Byron,  who  had  a  numerous  fleet, 

'    —  ■ 

•  De  PJdmwutratwn  des  Finance$  de  la  France.  The  interest  of  the  public 
debt  was  then  207  millions  of  francs,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  British 
national  debt  at  the  same  date  (1784).  At  present  the  debt  of  Britain  is 
doable  or  triple  of  France.  [The  British  debt  was  once  about  twice  that  con- 
tracted in  the  name  of  France,  but  has  been  considerably  diminished  in  our 
own  day,  and  is  not  increasing.  The  French  debt  has  been  largely  augmented 
during  recent  yean,  and  is  constantly  augmenting.  The  chances  of  ability  or 
willingness  to  continue  paying  interest  in  the  two  eonntriei  severally,  are, 
probably,  as  ten  to  one  in  ikror  of  the  British  stockholder.- 
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abo  destroyed  a  eloBter  of  oabins  on  shore,  which  some  Acadian  refugees 
and  poor  fishermen  had  erected  under  the  protection  of  two  petty  batter- 
ies built  on  a  rock,  which  miserable  place  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
"NewRochelle." 

While  sending  to  Canada  those  succors,  nearly  useless  because  insuf- 
ficient, the  ministers  addressed  despatches  to  the  colonial  chiefs,  which 
did  not  come  to  hand  till  next  June,  recommending  them  to  dispute  pos- 
session of  the  colony  with  the  British,  foot  to  foot;  and  to  sustain  the 
honor  of  the  French  arms  to  the  utmost ;  as  if  people  who  were  being 
crashed  under  the  weight  of  overpowering  numbers  of  adversaries, 
wanted  words  of  encouragement  alone,  instead  of  the  substantial  aid 
that  was  denied  to  them  ] 

The  British  government/  spurred  on  and  sustained  by  the  powerftd 
voice  of  Che  nation,  conducted  itself  very  differently.  It  obtained  from 
Parliament  all  the  subsidies  asked  for,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor. 
Numerous  squadrons  covered  the  seas  of  Europe,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  resolved  to  bar  the  sea-way  between  »Canada  and 
France,  and  -to  employ  for  this  purpose  such  an  amount  of  force,  as  to 
deprive  the  latter  of  the  least  chance  of  being  able  to  send  succor  so  as 
to  re-establish  her  supremacy  in  America ;  and  it  was  a  result  of  this 
determination  that  the  latest  convoy  was  sent  for  our  relief;  but  which 
never  reached  its  destination,  as  above  noted. 

Behind  those  rampart  lines,  which  covered  America  and  separated 
Canada  ^m  France,  Britun  now  organized,  as  in  the  year  preceding, 
three  armies,  to  finish  the  colonial  abasement  of  a  power  which  she  never 
ceased,  combating  ever  since  she  planted  a  rival  flag  on  the  continent,  and 
over  whom  Britain's  great  superiority  in  numbers  were  about  to  give  her 
the  victory.  All  the  Anglo-American  provinces  continued  to  manifest 
their  accustomed  seal  for  realizing  a  conquest  they  had  so  long  and  ardent- 
ly desired.  Their  different  l^islatures  voted  supplies  of  money  and  men 
with  so  much  the  greater  eagerness,  as  fruition  of  their  wishes  seemed  to 
be  near.  The  three  armies  were  to  conjoin  beside  Montreal,  and  capture 
that  last  city  which  held  out 

The  garrison  in  Quebec  was  to  be  reinforced  early  in  the  campaigning 
season,  so  as  to  be  strong  enough  to  ascend  the  Laurentian  valley. 
Brigadier  Haviland  had  orders  to  assemble  his  troops  on  Lake  Champlain, 
fi)roe  a  passage  at  the  Isl^aux-Noiz  and  St.  John's,  and  march  towards 
the  point  indicated ;  finally.  General  Amherst  was  to  assemble  a  numerous 
army  at  Oswego,  descend  the  St.  Lawrence,  capture  every  post  by  the 
vay,  and  join  his  to  the  two  other  corps  before  Montreal.    The  Frendi 
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knew  of  all  their  enemy's  preparationB ;  De  YaadreoS  and  De  L^m 
thought  only  of  getting  the  start  of  the  British  by  a  sadden  attaick  of 
Quebec,  in  order  to  extend  their  hands  towards  the  expected  snccors  from 
France ;  and  which,  ahonld  they  arrive  before  Kidsh  aid  came,  might, 
with  the  resources  in  hand,  have  sared  the  colony. 

It  was  resolved,  at  first,  to  assail  Quebec  during  winter,  but  it  was  found 
necessBiy  to  wait  till  the  spring-time.  This  delay  gave  time  to  reoxganise 
our  army,  collect  provisions,  and  prepare  the  boats  needed  to  descend  the 
flood  when  the  seasonal  ice  broke  up.  Despite  the  most  earnest  efforts,  De 
L^vis  could  not  procure  enough  of  siege  requisites.  He  was  diort  of  heavy 
ordnance,  and  had  but  a  scanty  store  of  gunpowder.  Still  he  did  not 
despair  of  succeeding,  either  by  a  surprise,  or  through  the  help  of  expeetedf 
succors. 

To  prevent  the  enemy  from  divining  his  intents,  but  above  all  to  keep 
Up  the  courage  of  the  Canadians  and  harass  the  British  garrison,  he  kept 
up  petty  hostilities  against  the  latter  all  the  winter  through. 

General  Murray,  on  his  part,  n^lected  nothing  to  put  himself  in  a  state 
to  repel  all  hostile  attempts  till  the  following  campaign.  He  was  well 
provided  with  artillery  and  stores  of  every  kind,  and  under  him  were  the 
finest  soldiers  Britain  could  produce.  No  sooner  was  he  established  in 
t&e  city,  than  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  representing' 
to  them  the  inutility  of  a  longer  resistance,  as  it  would  expose  them  to 
all  the  evils  to  result  from  an  opposition  becoming  objectless.  Eleven  neigh- 
boring parishes,  evacuated  by  the  French,  gave  in,  and  took  the  oath  of 
ftalty  to  king  Oeorge.  Their  houses  had  been  burnt,  and  the  women  and 
children,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods,  were  forced  to  leave  them, 
to  escape  death  from  cold  and  destitution.  The  inhabitants  of  Mirami- 
chi,  Riohiboucto,  and  other  places  about  the  Gkilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  im- 
pelled by  like  misery,  had  submitted  already  to  Colonel  Frye,  British 
commandant  of  Fort  Cumberland  at  Chignectou. 

General  Murray,  meanwhile,  pushed  his  outposts  as  far  as  Lorette  and 
Sainte-Foye,  two  or  three  leagues  from  Quebec ;  and  a  war  of  skinmsh- 
ings  continued,  despite  the  season's  rigor.  The  garrison  throughout  the 
winter,  was  busily  employed  in  such  petty  expeditions,  ibtching  firewood 
from  Cape-Bouge,  and  working  at  the  city  defences,  which,  after  incredi- 
ble labor,  were  made  fit  to  sustain  a  siege ;  the  ramparts  were  completed 
and  mounted  with  mortars  and  heavy  cannon ;  the  redoubts  too,  already 
mentioned,  eight  in  number,  were  now  finished.  The  soldiers  executed 
these  works,  notwithstanding  maladies  which  broke  out  among  them, 
between  Dec.  24,  1759,  and  April  24, 1760,  and  proved  fktal  to  neaiiy 
500  of  them. 
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On  their  mie,  tiie  FraMh  were  ezhaiiBied  by  the  &tigiieft  attending 
petty  w,  Iwi  stiU  mat^  from  deerth  of  provieioBfl.  De  L^vis,  who  had 
eaiutoaed  nMMt  of  hie  troopaio  di&ient  pariehee  of  the  goi^eniiiieiite  ef 
nuree-Brran  and  Montreal,  now  b^an  hie  preparatione  fbi  an  entBrpriee 
lie  meditated ;  "  an  obetinaie  defenee,"  aa  he  expreseed  it,  in  a  memorial 
t»  Ysodreail,  ^  whkh  eoold  not  fail  to  he  advantageoue  to  the  state,  by 
oatting  ont  employment  for  ita  eneaiee  in  Aneriea,  as  well  as  behonoraUn 
«(►  the  anna  of  Fncoek" 

Td  le^uiimate  the  eoniage  of  the  people,  and  indnoe  them  to  make  new 
efcits  and  sabmit  to  freah  saorifiees,  the  solemn  voice  of  the  Chuioh  waa 
•atted  in  aid :  a  Toiee  snre  to  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  a  population 
pfofonndly  religiomk  The  bishop^  M.  Dnbnnl  de  Pontbriant^  who  had 
taken  zefb^  in  Montreal,*  issued  a  pastoral  letter  in  which  he  said, ''  Ton 
aie  not  to  forget,  in  yonr  prayers,  those  who  have  died  in  defence  of  their 
eonntry ;  the  names  of  the  illnstrioas  Montcalm  and  so  many  respeetabk 
offieera,  with  those  of  the  alain  soldiers  and  militiamen  mnst  be  kept  in 
memoiy...  You  will  pray  fcnr  the  repose  of  their  sonls."  TheyareTery 
grave,  very  touofaing,  such  mortuary  words,  to  which  religion  adda  a 
diaraeter  oi  sublimity!  This  call  for  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  in 
&vor  of  the  brave  who  died  in  defending  their  religion,  th«ir  laws,  and 
their  homesteads, — at  a  time  when  a  ball  to  arm  was  issued, — revived  the- 
-national  Bpini,  and  redoubled  the  warlike  energies  of  the  Canadiana. 
As  for  the  regular  soldiers,  if  a  passion  for  military  distinction  alone 
inspired  l^em,  they  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  acquiring  it. 

After  great  efibrts^  De  Yaudreuilsuooeeded  in  collecting  aa  much  pr»> 
vision  as  would  subsist  the  army  for  some  time  when  the  scattered  parts 
of  it  ahould  re-unite.     In  Ajpril  it  was  ready  to  begin  the  campaign,, 
though  the  winter'a  ice  had  not  yet  deared  away. 

The  regulars,  especially  their  grenadier  companies,  had  been  recruited 
firam  the  two  ookmial  battalions;  with  the  latter,  they  numbered  3,600- 
men.    Those  militia  foroes  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  num- 
bered a  litde  more  than  3,000,  including  370  savages.     The  collective' 
army,  wherein  the  Canadian  element  thus  predominated^  still  did  not 

•  Why  the  good  bishop  should  thus  be  spokea  of  as  a  relbgee,  we  canaot 
say ;  yet  the  words  ia  the  aathor's  text  convey  an  inBinuatlon  that  he  was 
drirea  oat  of  Qaebec,  in  violation  of  artiele  0  of  the  capitalation,  grantii^g 
*^  free  exeroke  of  the  roman  religion,  safegaards  to  all  religious  (cloistered) 
persons  as  well  as  the  bishop ;  the  latter  "being  invited  to  come  and  exercise 
freely  and  with  deeenoy  the  fonetions  of  his  oiBce  whenever  he  shall  think 
proper."—^. 
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comprise  quite  7,000  combatants  in  all.  Such  was  thd  wliQle  arttied 
force  whidi  could  be  raised  to  march  against  Quebec,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  districts  who  had  not  submitted  to  the  enemj  could  not  join 
the  little  army  till  after  the  investment  of  the  place ;  while  those  of  the 
valid  male  inhabitants  directed  to  remain  at  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers, 
were  wanted  there  to  lay  the  year's  seed  in  the  ground,  and  to  defend  the 
frontiers  on  the  side  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario.* 

Without  waiting  for  the  navigation  seaward  to  be  quite  open,  I>e 
L^vis  sent  orders  (April  16  and  17)  to  the  troops  to  quit  winter-quarters 
and  march  direct  to  Quebec,  some  by  land,  others  by  water.    The  fidds 
were  then  covered  with  snow,'  and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  still 
dogged  with  unloosened  ice,  while  its  current  was  encumbered  with 
floating  ice,  which  moved  with  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide.     De  L^vis 
issued  a  general  order  to  the  army,  in  which  he  appealed  to  its  sense  of 
honor  for  making  a  signal  reparation  of  the  loss  sustained  on  tiie  13th  of 
September  previous ;  and  reminded  the  soldiers,  that  the  foes  they  had 
to  face  again  were  such  as  they  had  conquered  at  Oswego,  Fort  €^ige 
(William  Henry?),  and  Carillon.    The  troops,  for  whom  these  were 
glorious  remembrances,  set  out  on  the  20th.    Those  who  descended  the 
flood  itself  were  on  board  two  frigates  which  served  as  a  convoy  for  the 
smaUer  vessels,  loaded  with  the  artillery,  provisions  and  si^  materials. 
But  as  the  floating  ice  became  more  obstructive  the  fiurther  the  flotilla 
proceeded,  the  troops  were  landed  at  Pointe-auz-Trembles.    Only  part  of 
the  artillery  reached  the  Foulon  (Wolfe's  Cove),     ^he  whole  of  April  25 
was  spent  in  assembling  the  army  at  Pointe-auz-Trembles ;  and  the  van- 
guard, under  Bourlamaque,  took  the  road  next  day. 

The  occasion  was  pressing ;  for  De  L^vis  wished  to  fall  unawares  upon 
^  the  enemy.  Having  found  it  impossible  to  cross  Cape  Rouge  river  at  its 
^utiet,  because  the  banks,  which  are  high  and  steep  on  the  Quebec  side, 
were  guarded  by  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  traverse  the  stream  at  Lorette^ 
two  leagues  higher  up,^  and  pass  over  the  marshes  of  La  Su^e,  in  order 
to  reach  the  heights  of  Sainte-Foye. 

Bourlamaque  restored  the  bridge  over  the  river,  which  the  British  had 

*  Bztracto  flrom  the  instrnotions  of  the  goTeraor-general  to  the  Ohevalier  de 
'Ur'iB :  "  We  have,  after  much  exertion,  collected  all  the  (material)  resooroes 
of  the  colon  J,  sapplies  of  proTisions  and  warlike  stores  alike  ;  both  are  in  limi- 
ted or  rather  insaffloient  qaantity,  therefore  let  everj  means  be  employed  that 
zeal  can  suggest  to  snpplj  deficiencies.— 'Oar  forces  consist  of  nearly  3,500 
•iroops,  3,000  militiamen  of  the  gOTernments  of  Montreal  and  Three-Rivers, 
.  with  400  savages  of  dlflforent  nations.'' 
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broken  down  at  liis  approach,  and  deprlred  them  of  the  post  they  oeon- 
pied  at  Lorette.  De  L6m,  who  arriyed  just  then,  perceiving  they  had 
ne^ected  to  destroy  a  wooden  oauBeway  which  had  been  laid  across  part 
of  the  marshes  of  La  SnMe,  caused  the  head  of  it  to  be  occupied  by  the 
savages.  His  vanguard  reaching  those  marshes  at  night-fall,  he  pursued 
his  way  over  them,  despite  a  thunder-storm,  then  raging,  and  took  pos- 
session of  some  houses  on  the  further  side ;  he  was  now  separated  from 
the  enemy  only  by  a  wood,  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  At  daybreak,  April 
26,  the  French  van  cleared  this  wood,  and  confronted  the  British,  whose 
position  De  L^vis  proceeded  to  reconnoitre,  while  the  rest  of  his  troops, 
who  had  marched  all  night— their  path  indicated,  it  may  be  said,  by 
H^tning  flashes-— crossed  the  swamps  and  drew  up  on  the  further  side. 

Our  army,  however,  was  not  able  to  advance  rapidly  or  secretly  enough 
to  be  able  to  reach  Quebec  unobserved.  Although  a  rumor  was  design- 
edly spread  abroad  all  the  winter,  that  the  French  were  about  to  come 
down  upon  Quebec  with  an  army  12  to  15  thousand  strong — ^the  intent 
being  that,  when  the  threat  were  realized,  at  a  later  time  Murray  should 
be  less  on  his  guard  through  previous  false  alerts — still  that  general, 
having  always  been  in  doubt  on  the  subject,  stood  prepared  for  what* 
^er  might  occur.  During  April,  menacing  rumors  assuming  a  more 
tangible  shape,  he  judged  it  would  be  proper  to  rid  himself  of  the  city 
population,  which  would  have  become  burdensome  to  him  in  case  he  were 
besieged  ]  and  he  gave  notice  to  the  people,  on  the  2l8t  April,  that  they 
must  leaye  the  place  by  the  24th.  When  the  day  came  the  garrison  sol- 
diers, used  as  they  were  to  all  war's  horrors,  could  not  without  pity  seethe 
wretched  townsmen,  with  their  wives  and  children,  driven  forth  of  the 
eity  walls^.  to  seek  shelter  they  knew  not  where,  in  a  devastated  country 
bared  of  all  subsistence.  Murray  also  caused  the  Gape  Rouge  bridges  to 
be  destroyed,  as  already  narrated  ;  and  sent  troops  to  observe  the  move- 
nents  of  the  French,^  if  they  came  up.  Those  were  the  soldiers  ranged 
before  ours  on  the  heights  of  Sainte-Foye  ;  they  numbered  from  2,500  to 
3,000,  and  had  some  field-pieces  :  their  lines  extended  from  Sainte-Foye 
church  to  the  left  bank  of  the  road  of  La  Sudde,  by  which  the  French 
were  ascending  in  order  to  debouch  on  the  plateau. 

The  wood  whence  the  French  were  issuing  was  400  yards  distant  from 
the  enemy's  front :  now  as  the  forest  soil  was  marshy,  the  French  could 
debouch  only  upon  the  highway.  The  space  between  the  wood  and  the 
British  was  not  wide  enough  to  allow  De  Ldvis  to  form  his  men  and  lead 
them  on  without  disadvantage.  His  situation  thus  became  difficult,  for 
the  hill  of  Samte-Genevidve  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  alike  barred  his 
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W8J,  if  he  deeted  to  munk,  on  Quebee  either  bj  the  load  of  St  AmhroM 
or  Hiat  of  CharleBboiiig ;  and  the  eiiemj  might  veach  the  ibore  emineiioe 
before  the  French,  haying  only  the  oord  of  the  are  to  peas  along:  hetherfr- 
fefB  reeolved  to  attain  tiie  Sainte-Foye  read  by  a  flanking  march* 

Nightfall  oome,  he  ordered  hie  troope  to  defile,  on  the  right,  along  tht 
skirtB  of  the  wood,  till  they  wonld  ha?e  got  beyond  the  British  firont^iuii 
then  tnm  ronnd  tiieir  left  flank.  This  mancMTre,  if  snooeflalnl,  ga^e  hoa 
both  a  good  position,  and  achanoe  for  eattingoff  the  corps  of  t>ba6rfatini 
posted  at  the  Red  River  ondet  to  the  St.  Lawrence;  but  the  atormy 
weather,  and  the  difficulty  of  oonntermarohing  at  that  season,  with  weasiai 
men,  prevented  the  operation  being  easayed  with  duo  celerity.  Next 
day  Murray,  who  hastened  to  the  imperilled  spot,  had  kisuxe  to  eztiioate 
his  troops  with  liie  loss  only  of  their  baggage,  &a  Beoomii^  jneaaed  in 
his  own  retreat,  he  took  shelter  in  the  church  of  Siunte-Foye,  whioh  ha 
fired  as  he  left  it ;  and  he  was  finally  able  to  resume  his  march  to 
Quebec,  leaving  De  L^vis  master  of  a  field  of  battle  which  he  would  have 
had  much  difficulty  to  conquer. 

The  French  horsemen  dogged  Murra/s  retrograde  steps,  and  akinnisb- 
ed  with  his  rear-guard  as  far  as  Dumont  miU,  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  city  ramparts.  Murray  posted  a  strong  guard  within  the  miU^ 
wi^  orders  to  hold  it  (if  attacked)  till  night.  The  French  troops  took 
h)dging  in  the  house  between  the  church  and  the  milL  The  rain  fidl, 
meanwhile,  in  torrents,  and  the  weather  was  frightful. 

Daring  the  night  the  British  left  the  mill,  M  back  on  the  Buttea4* 
Neveu,  and  began  to  entrench  themselves  there.  When  day  broke,  Be 
L^vis  took  possession  of  the  mill,  and  the  whole  Plains  of  Abraham  bb 
fitfr  as  the  flood,  in  order  to  cover  the  Anse-du-Foulon  (Wolfe's  Cove), 
whither  the  Frendi  vessels  (laden  with  provisions,  artillery,  and  hag- 
gle) which  had  not  effected  their  discharge  at  St.  Augustin,  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  repair.  While  this  was  effecting  on  the  28th,  our  amj 
was  to  take  repose,  so  ae  to  be  ready  next  day  to  assail  the  British  at  the 
Buttes,  and  drive  them  into  the  city. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  Murray  within  the  walls,  than  he  determined 
to  make  a  sortie  with  all  his  troops ;  intending,  either  to  give  battle  if  an 
ooeasiott  presented,  or  dse  to  fortify  himself  at  the  Buttes-ft-Neveu,  should 
De  Levis'  force  appear  to  be  too  considerable  to  resist  in  open  field ;  for 
the  report  of  a  French  cannoneer  (who  fell  in  while  disembarki^,  was 
floated  down  the  flood,  and  rescued  by  some  British  soldiers  on  guard) 
left  no  further  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  force  so  long  spoken  of  had 
now  arrived.    He  left  the  eity  in  the  morning  of  April  28,  at  the  head 
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tf  hk  wholegarrifloii)^  Hiangolan  ia  wbieh,  not  indiidiiig  offioeifl,  alone 
■altered  7,714  oombatante. f  Bxeepfcing  8ome  hnndrod  siok  in  hospitAl, 
Mtunnty  left  in  the  jriiaoe  only  soldien  enongh  to  mount  guard,  and,  with 
a  fbroe  j&om  6,000  to  7,000  strong,  adranoed,  in  two  eolumns,  with  28 
esnnon. 

•  "  The  28th  dajof  April,  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morniag,  the  whole  garrison, 
ezoiafliTe  of  the  gnards. . .  .marched  out  of  town  with  twenty  pieces  of  field 
artillery."-- J^OMT  Manmcript. 

t  Reftiring  to  regimental  orders  for  liquidating  arrears  of  pay  np  till  April 
34,  or  within  foor  days  of  that  of  the  second  battle  of  Abraham,  we  have  the 
following  direction  for  paying  the  tSth  or  Highland  regiment  then  in  garrison : 

"  By  the  Honble.  James  Murray, 
"  Goremor  of  Quebec,  Ac,      « 

**  Yon  are  hereby  required  and  directed,  out  of  such  moneys  as  shall  come  to 
your  hands  fbr  the  subsistence  of  His  Majesty's  forces  under  my  command,  to 
pay  or  canse  to  be  paid  to  Lieut  James  Henderson,  Dy.  Paymaster  of  Hla 
Majesty's  t8th  Regt.  of  Foot  or  his  assigns  the  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hua« 
dred  and  sixty-three  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling ;  being  for 
subsistence  of  said  Regiment,  between  the  24th  day  of  February  and  the  24th 
day  of  April,  lt60,  both  days  inclusire,  as  per  account  annexed :  and  for  so 
doing  this,  with  the  acquittance  of  the  said  Lieut.  James  Henderson  or  his 
anigns,  shall  be  to  yon  a  suiBcient  warrant  and  discharge. 

<<OiT<en  nnder  my  hand,  at  Quebec,  this  27th  day  of  Korember,  1760. 

(Signed,)        <*Jis.  Mubbat. 

(Oountersigned)        "  H.  T.  OnAUAsk. 

"  To  Bobert  Porter,  Bsq., 

Dy.  Paymaster  Qeneral.'' 

56  Sergeants  fQ  Is.  p,  diem £2  16  0 

56  Corporals /®  8d.    "  1  17  4 

28  Drummers  /®  8d.    <<  2  18  8 

1,195  Prirates    /®  6d.    **  29  17  6 


1^336  Total  for  one  day 36    9    6 

Total  for  60  days    £2,163  19    6 

(Signed,)  "  Jas.  Hbhoibsoh, 
<<  Lt.  and  Dy.  Paymaster,  78th  Regiment'^ 
[We  firmly  belieye  that  Murray's  strength  scarcely  exceeded  a  moiety  of  that 
assigned  to  him  in  the  text ;  to  which  M.  G.  appends,  by  way  of  proof,  returns 
of  the  strength  of  one  regiment.  As  we  intimated  before,  there  may  hare  bees 
BigoU  (even  VoHm)  in  the  British  as  well  as  the  French  camp.  Thus,  on 
easmining  Lieut.  Henderson's  figures,  we  find  that  he  charges  for  61  days'  pay^ 
instead  of  60 :  thns  pocketing,  InadTcrtently  or  not,  £36  9s.  6d. ;  the  preoise 
excess  orer  £2,128  IDs.  Od.  the  proper  total.  But,  in  any  case,  the  document, 
either  on  or  off  the  &ce  of  it,  does  not  justify  the  author's  hardy  assumptions* 
-B.J 
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De  Li^yifl,  who  rode  oat,  with  hiB  staff  offioen,  far  in  adyanoe  of  hia 
men  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  British  on  the  Buttes^NeTea, 
no  sooner  perceived  this  forward  movement  than  he  sent  orders  to  his 
main  army  to  quicken  its  march  towards  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Murray 
seeing  only  the  French  van  as  yet,  resolved  to  attack  it  before  the 
soldiers  could  take  breath  after  their  march ;  but  he  had  to  deal  with  an 
adversary  of  mark,  and  cool  temperament  withal.  The  former  ranged 
his  troops  in  advance  of  the  Buttes,  his  right  resting  on  the  hill  of  Sainte- 
Gfenevi^ve,  and  his  left  touching  the  cliff  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence : 
his  entire  line  extended  about  6  furlongs.  Four  regiments,  under  Colonel 
Burton,  formed  his  right,  placed  astraddle  on  the  road  of  Sainte-Foye. 
Four  r^ments,  and  the  Scots  Highlanders,  under  Colonel  Fraser,  form- 
ing the  left,  were  similarly  ranged  on  the  road  of  St.  Lewis.  Two 
battalions  were  kept  as  a  reserve ;  and  besides  these  last,  the  right  flank 
of  the  British  army  was  covered  by  a  corps  of  light  infantry  under  Major 
Dalling;  the  left  flank  by  Captain  Huzzen's  company  of  Rangers  and 
100  volunteers,  led  by  Capt  Macdonald.  All  being  arranged  in  the 
form  described.  General  Murray  gave  orders  to  advance. 

The  French  van,  composed  of  six  companies  of  grenadiers,  set  in 
battle  order,  part  on  the  right,  in  a  redoubt  erected  by  the  British,  the 
year  preceding,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Anse-du-Foulon ;  part  on  the  left, 
in  Dumont  mill,  the  miller's  house,  the  tannery,  and  other  buildings  dose 
by,  on  the  road  to  Sainte-Foye.  The  rest  of  the  army,  on  learning  what 
was  toward,  hastened  its  march,  the  men  closing  ranks  as  they  came  near; 
but  the  three  brigades  were  hardly  formed,  when  the  British  began  the 
attack  vigorously. 

Murray  felt  the  importance  of  getting  hold  of  Dumont  mill,  which 
covered  the  passage  {issue)  by  which  the  French  were  debouching,  and 
he  assailed  it  with  superior  numbers.  He  hoped  that,  by  overpowering 
the  grenadiers  who  defended  it,  he  should  be  able  to  fall  afterwards  upon 
the  centre  of  the  force  stUl  on  its  way,  push  them  far  off  the  line  of 
operation,  and  cut  off  the  French  right  wing,  hemmed  in,  as  it  were, 
on  the  road  of  St.  Lewis. 

L^vis,  to  prevent  this  design,  withdrew  his  right  to  the  entry  of  the 
wood  which  was  in  its  rear,  and  caused  the  grenadiers  to  evacuate  the 
mill,  and  fall  back,  in  order  to  lessen  the  distance  for  the  arriving  brigades. 
At  this  turn,  Bourlamaque  was  severely  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot, 
which  also  killed  his  horse.  His  soldiers,  left  without  orders,  seeing 
the  grenadiers  hotly  engaged  and  overmatched,  simultaneously  flew  to 
their  support,  and  formed  in  line  just  as  the  enemies  bore  down  on  this 
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point  in  mass  with  all  their  artillery ;  their  field-piecea  and  hawitzersi 
loaded  with  ball  and  grape,  playing  upon  the  space  ocoupied  by  this  wing, 
which  staggered  under  so  deadly  a  fire.  The  French  grenadiers  adyan- 
oed  quick  step,  re^took  the  mill  after  an  obstinate  straggle,  and  kept  it. 
These  brave  soldiers,  commanded  by  Captain  Aignebelles,  almost  aU 
perished  this  day.  While  those  events  were  passing  on  the  left,  De 
L^vis  canaed  the  soldiers  to  r&oaptnre  the  redoubt  they  had  evaeuated 
in  order  to  fall  back.  The  Oanadians  of  the  Queen's  brigade,  who 
occupied  that  petty  redoubt  and  the  pine  wood  on  the  margin  of  the  cape, 
regained  their  ground  and  soon  charged  in  turn,  supported  by  M.  de  St. 
Luc  and  some  savages.  The  combat  was  not  less  hot  on  this  line  than 
at  the  left.  All  the  troops  were  now  in  action,  and  the  fire  was  heavy 
on  both  parts.  Militiamen  were  seen  to  crouch  on  the  ground  to  load 
their  pieces,  rise  up  after  the  cannon-shot  passed  over  them,  and  dash 
forward  to  shoot  the  British  gunners.  Those  of  Montreal  fought  with 
great  courage,  especially  the  battalion  led  by  the  brave  Colonel  Rh^ume, 
who  was  killed.  This  brigade  posted  in  the  centre,  and  commanded  by 
H.  de  Bepentigny,  itself  arrested  on  open  ground  the  British  centre, 
idien  advancing  at  quick  step,  and  with  the  advantage  of  high  ground. 
It  also  repulsed  several  charges,  and  slackened,  by  its  firmness  and  rapid 
firing,  the  enemy  when  pressing  the  grenadiers  of  the  left;  thereby  facili- 
tating their  after  march  onward :  in  fine,  this  was  the  only  brigade  that 
maintained  its  ground  during  the  whole  time  the  obstinate  struggle 
lasted. 

By  this  time,  the  attack,  which  gave  the  British  the  mastery,  for  a 
moment,  over  the  positions  occupied  by  the  French  van  when  the  fight 
began,  was  everywhere  repulsed,  and  our  people  in  re-possession  of  all  the 
ground  they  temporarily  lost ;  thus  Murray^s  offensive  movement  by  the 
road  of  Sainte-Foye  had  failed,  and  that  check  enabled  the  French  to 
attack  him  in  their  turn. 

De  L^vis,  observing  that  the  Britifdi  general  had  over-weakened  his  left 
to  strengthen  his  right,  resolved  to  profit  by  it.  He  ordered  his  troops 
to  charge  the  enemy's  left  wing  with  the  bayonet,  and  to  thrust  the 
British  off  the  St.  Lewis  road  on  to  that  of  Sainte-Foye.  By  this 
manoBUvre,  he  took  in  fiank  the  whole  of  Murray's  army,  drove  the  corps 
headlong  off  the  height  of  Sainte-Gknevi^ve,  and  cut  off  the  enemy  £rom 
the  line  of  retreat  to  the  city.  Colonel  Poulardier  dashed  forward  at 
the  head  of  the  Boyal  Boussillon  brigade,  attacked  the  British  impetu- 
ously, transpierced  their  whole  mass,  and  put  them  to  flight.  At  the 
nme  time  their  lig^t  troops  gave  way,  and  the  ftigitiveB,  throwing  them- 
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bAv^b  n  front  ssd  ib  imt  nf  Ibe  enemy's  eeataw,  otnaed  his  fire  to  be 
0Q8pended.  De  LMb  profited  bj  this  duorder  to  canae  his  own  kft  ttt 
ddtfge  the  Britiflh  right  wing,  whioh  the  fi>rmer  oomirietelj  routed* 

Then  the  whole  French  army  admnoed  in  pnrsnit  of  the  beaten  fbe ; 
bat  as  his  flight  waa  rapid,  the  short  diatanoe  they  had  to  run  did  not 
allow  of  throwing  them  towards  the  river  St.  Charles.  Be  L^vis,  nev«v- 
iSbdamy  might  have  been  able  to  eSeet  this  object  but  for  an  order  ill  deliv- 
ered by  an  officer,  whom  he  oharged  to  call  npon  the  Queen's  brigade  to 
austain  the  charge  of  the  Boyal  Rousaillon  brigade  at  the  right;  and  who, 
instead  of  causing  it  to  execute  the  prescribed  movement,  thus  made  it 
taks  place  behind  the  left  wing. 

The  enemy  left  in  the  victors'  hands  their  whole  artillery,  ammunitioii, 
and  the  intrenching  tools  they  brought  with  them,  besides  a  portion  of 
the  wounded.     Their  loss  was  considerable ;  nearly  a  fourth  of  their 
aoldiers  being  killed  or  wounded.    Had  the  French  been  less  firtigued 
than  they  were,  and  assailed  the  city  without  allowing  the  enemy  time  to 
leoover  themselves,  it  would  probably  have  fallen  again  under  Uie  domi- 
Bfltion  of  its  former  masters,  says  Knox ;  for  such  was  the  confusion, 
ikat  the  British  neglected  to  re-man  the  ramparts;  the  sentineb  weve 
absent  fix>m  their  posts  when  the  fugitives  sought  shelter  in  the  lower- 
town;  even  the  city  gates  stood  open  fi>r  some  time.    But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  exact  further  service  from  the  cenquerors.     They  had  to  oppose 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  22  cannon  that  of  only  three  small  pieow 
which  they  painfully  dragged,  across  the  marsh  of  La  SuMe.     They,  too 
experienced  great  loss,  having  been  obl^ed  to  form  rank  and  remain 
long  immovable  under  the  enonies'  fire.    A  brigadier,  six  colonels  or 
majors  and  97  other  officers,  with  a  savage  chief,  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  numbers  of  the  two  contending  armies  were  nearly  oo-equal  &r 
De  L^vis  left  several  detachments  to  protect  his  artillery,  baiges,  and 
the  bridge  of  Jacques-Cartier  river,  in  order  to  assure  himself  a  way  of 
letreat,  incase  he  were  worsted.    The  cavahy  took  no  part  in  the  action. 
The  savages,  who  were  nearly  aU  in  the  wood  behind  during  the  fight 
spread  over  the  vacated  battle-field,  when  the  French  were  pursuii^ 
the  enemy,  and  felled  many  of  the  wounded  British,  whose  scalps  wok 
afterwards  found  upon  the  neighboring  bushes.    As  soon  as  De  L^vie 
was  apprised  of  this  massacre,  he  took  vigorous  measures  for  puttiitg  a 
atop  to  it    Within  a  comparatively  narrow  space,  nearly  2,500  men  had 
been  struck  by  bullets ;  the  patches  of  snow  and  icy  puddles  jon  the 
ground  were  reddened  with  the  bloodshed  that  the  firoien  gnHund  refbaed 
•to  absorb ;  and  the  wounded  aurviv^ws  of  the  battle  and  of  the  butcbeiy 
of  the  savages  were  immersed  in  pools  of  gore  and  filth,  anUe^eep. 
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Ibe  tnampatt  of  the  wovaded,  wiiidh  took  up  much  time,  fanned  the 
oonolnding  act  of  the  sanguinary  drama  performed  this  day.  The  wound- 
ed vere  borne  to  the  General  Hospital,  tiie  distance  to  which  was  much 
iaweaeed  by  the  deriations  from  the  straight  way  to  it  that  had  to  be 
made.  "  It  wants  another  kind  of  pen  than  mine,"  wrote  a  nun  &om 
tfaa  kouse  of  suffering,  "  to  depict  the  horrors  we  haye  had  to  see  and 
bear,  daring  the  24  hours  that  the  transit  hither  lasted,  the  cries  of  the 
4|yiBg  and  the  lamentations  of  those  interested  in  their  &te.  A  strength 
■Mure  than  human  is  needful  at  such  a  time,  to  save  those  engaged  in 
tending  such  sufEsrers.firom  sinking  under  their  task. 

"  After  ha^ng  dressed  more  than  500  patients,  placed  on  beds  obtain- 
ed horn  the  king's  magannes,  there  still  remained  others  unprovided 

vith  resting-places.    Our  granges  and  cattle-sheds  were  full  of  them 

We  had  in  our  ^infirmaries  72  officers,  of  whom  33  died.  Amputations  of 
lij^  ftttd  anns  were  gung  on  eyeiywhere.  To  add  to  our  affliction,  linen 
for  dnssing  ran  out,  and  we  were  &in  to  have  recourse  to  our  sheets  and 
ohemiaeB^.... 

''  It  was  not  with  us  now  as  after  the  first  battle,  when  we  could  have 
vaooQise,  for  aid,  to  the  hoyntalUres  of  Quebec... the  British  having 
takea  possessiou  of  their  house,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Ursulines  and 
porivate  dwellings,  for  the  recq)tion  of  their  wounded,  who  were  even  in 
greater  number  than  ours.  There  were  brought  to  us  20  British  officers, 
wiiom  their  own  people  had  not  time  to  carry  away,  and  whom  we  had  to 
take  charge  of..." 

Afler  the  action,  which  lasted  three  hours,  the  French  took  post  on  the 
Bottes-i^NeYeu,  and  established  their  camp  on  the  same  plains  where 
they  had  just  so  glorionlsy  avenged  our  defeat  thereupon  in  the  preceding 


Next  day,  the  labors  of  the  siege  b^;an.  It  was  decided  to  crown 
with  a  parallel  the  heights  fronting  the  three  upper  bastions  of  the  city, 
and  that  thereon  batteries  should  be  erected,  in  expectancy  of  the  arrival 
of  ammunition  and  heavy  ordnance  which  had  been  demanded  from 
Fsaiioe.  H.  de  Pontleroy  had  charge  of  the  siege ;  four  batteries  were 
established  on  the  Buttes,  besides  a  fifth,  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
liver  St.  Charles,  to  take  the  rampart  in  reverse.  The  four  first  mention- 
ed cost  much  labor  to  construct,  because,  working  on  the  living  rock 
in  order  to  form  the  epaulements,  it  was  necessary  to  fetch  the  earth  firom 
a  gieat  distance,  in  sacks.  The  besi^rs  could  not  open  fire  till  the  11th 
of  May;  but  ^  distance  of  the  city  walls,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  bat- 
tsDOg  piecesi  gave  small  expeoiation  of  their  making  a  breach,  if  the 
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facing  were  at  all  solid.    Besides,  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  was  so  maeh 
saperior. 

By  shutting  himself  in  Qnebeo,  TAnmj  meant  to  make  a  stiff  resis- 
tanoe  till  the  arriyal  of  saooors  from  Britain^  whither  he  had  hastfly  des- 
patched a  yessel  with  information  of  the  presenoe  of  the  French.  He 
addressed  these  words  to  his  troops :  "  If  the  issue  of  the  action  of  the 
28th  April  has  not  been  favorable  to  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
our  affidrs  are  not  so  discouraging  as  to  depriye  us  of  all  hope.-  I  know 
by  experience  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers  under  my  command,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  strain  every  nerve  to  regain  what  has  been  lost.  A 
fleet  is  expected,  and  reinforcements  are  already  on  the  way.  I  ask  the 
officers  and  soldiers  to  bear  their  fatigues  with  patience ;  and  I  beg  that 
they  will  expose  themselves  with  a  good  heart  to  all  perils :  it  is  a  duty 
they  owe  their  king  and  country,  as  well  as  to  themselves." 

He  caused  his  people  to  work  without  ceasing  at  the  city  fortificatioiui 
on  the  landward  side:  new  embrasures  were  opened  in  the  ramparts, 
behind  which  his  army  encamped ;  the  parapet  which  covered  the  men 
was  strengthened  by  an  embankment  formed  of  faoines  and  earth ;  and 
on  these  works  104  ciminon  were  mounted,  most  of  them  of  heavy  calibra^ 
taken  from  the  batteries  on  the  port  side,  which  were  of  little  utility 
there.    The  projectiles  thrown  from  the  line  of  defence,  told  upon  the 
environs  of  the  Fronoh  camp  and  places  two  miles  beyond.    The  besieg- 
ers had  as  yet  only  15  pieces  to  attack  with;  the  greater  number  of 
which,  all  being  of  small  calibre  too,  became  unserviceable  in  a  short 
time ;  while,  for  want  of  ammunition,  only  20  shots  apiece  were  fired  ftom 
any  of  them,  during  every  24  hours.    All  that  the  French  could  do  was 
to  protect  their  lines,  and  wait  for  succor  from  France.    But  the  time 
running  on,  every  day  increased  doubts  as  to  the  expected  aid.     On  their 
side,  the  besi^ed,  despite  their  ramparts  and  great  guns,  felt  not  assured 
of  safety  till  a  fleet  should  arrive  from  Britain.     Thus,  in  both  camps, 
the  belief  was  mutual,  that  the  city  would  flnally  belong  to  the  nation 
whose  standard  should  first  unfurl  in  the  port.     '^  Matters  with  us  had 
arrived  at  such  a  pass  (adds  Knox),  that  if  a  French  fleet  had  entered 
the  gulf  before  ours,  the  place  would  have  fidlen  again  into  the  hands 
of  its  original  masters."    Accordingly  every  man,  besi^r  or  besieged, 
directed  his  r^ards  towards  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  to  see  whose  nation's 
flag  would  be  first  to  come  in  sight.     The  military  power  of  the  two 
nations,  severally  present  in  this  distant  region,  were  now  in  equipoise ; 
and  that  which  bore  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  would,  by  laying  it  in  the 
balance,  incline  the  beam  to  its  own  side,  and  the  vast  territory  of  New 
France  become  its  gkrious  prise. 
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On  the  9t1i  of  MiiKy  a  fiigate  entered  the  port.  "  Sodi  ^?iere  the  hopes 
and  feaxB  of  the  soldieiy/TssyB  the  Brituh  historian,  ^'  that  we  remained 
long  in  flOBpenfle,  not  daring  to  look  fixedly  in  the  fateful  quarter ;  but 
floon  irere  we  conrinoed  that  the  stranger  was  from  Britain.  Not  bat 
tliat  some  among  ns,  ^vrilling  to  seem  wiser  than  their  neighbors,  sought  to 
cloud  our  joy  by  obstinately  maintaining  a  oontraiy  opinion ;  till  all 
doubts  were  set  at  rest  by  the  frigate's  saluting  the  city  with  21  guns, 
and  by  her  men  launching  a  boat  and  making  for  the  shore.  '^  No  tongue 
can  express/'  he  contmuee,  ^'  the  intensity  of  pleasure  whi<^  perraded  the 
minds  of  the  whole  garrison  at  this  time.  Officers  and  soldiers  both 
mounted  the  ramparts  facing  the  French  camp,  and  during  an  hour  hur- 
ra'd  oontinuously,  throwing  their  hats  up  in  the  air !  The  city,  the 
enemy's  camp,  the  port,  and  the  neighboring  country  for  several  miles 
around,  resounded  with  our  acclamations  and  the  booming  of  our  can- 
BOQ ;  for  the  soldiers  in  the  delirium  of  their  joy,  did  not  tire  of  salute- 
firing  for  a  long  time.  In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  proper  notion 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  time,  to  those  who  have  not  suffered  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  siege;  or  to  one  who  has  not  found  himself,  abng  with 
dear  firiends  and  brave  fellow-eountrymen,  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  caruel 
death." 

If  there  was  unbounded  joy  prevailing  among  the  besieged,  the  event 
that  caused  it  lessened,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  hopes  of  the  besi^- 
ers.  Nevertheless,  the  frigate  just  arrived  might  be  an  isolated  vessel ! 
and  the  latter  would  not  yet  give  up  all  hope.  '*  It  was  only  two  days 
before,  that  their  batteries  opened  fire  on  the  city  I"  May  15,  two  other 
British  war  ships  entered  the  port  Then  De  L^vis  decided  on  raisii]^ 
the  siege,  being  apprehensive  of  having  his  retreat  cut  off,  and  losing  his 
magasine  stores ;  for  the  enemy  were  stronger  on  the  flood  than  the  French, 
who  had  only  two  frigates,  both  ill  armed  and  without  proper  crews.  M. 
de  Vauquelin,  who  commanded  them,  fell,  sword  in  hand  and  covered 
with  honorable  wounds,  into  the  enemy's  power,  after  an  heroic  combat 
of  two  hours,  maintained  against  several  frigates,  opposite  Pointe-aux- 
Tremhles.  Almost  all  his  officers  were  killed  or  wounded,  as  well  as  most 
of  tiie  scanty  crew  of  VAtalante,  aboard  which  vessel  he  had  hoisted  his 
-flag,  and  would  not  strike  it.* 

*  Brave  as  he  proved  himself  to  be,  Captain  Yaaqaelin  was  ill  received  (at 
«(mrt)  when  he  returned  to  France.  The  MonUeur  de  la  Flotte  of  185 1,  in  an 
artiele  on  this  mariner,  reeonnts  the  following  tonching  partienlars  : — 

^  It  is  well  known  that  Jean  Vanqnelin,  the  celebrated  naval  captain,  highly 
fepvted  far  his  rare  merit  amd  admirable  intrepidity,  aft^r  distingnishing  himself 
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The  French  anny  ndaed  the  siege  of  Quebec  daring  the  night  of  Hay 
16-17|  after  throwing  into  the  flood,  below  the  olifb  of  the  Fonlon,  a 
pordon  of  its  artillery.    It  was  not  pnrsned  in  its  retreat.     Thus  termi- 

greatlj  in  defending  LoQifliana,  and,  afterwardB,  the  citj  of  Quebec,  was  throngh 
some  dark  intrigues,  disgraced  and  put  in  prison.  Despite  his  reclamations, 
and  those  of  his  family,  he  died  in  the  year  1763,  without  haring  had  his  case 
tried.  Some  authors  even  say  that  he  was  assassinated  in  his  prison,  but  this 
report  seems  not  to  be  suificiently  attested. 

"He  loft  behind  him  a  son,  Pierre  Yauquelin,  who  deroted^imself  at  an  early  ' 
age  to  the  stndj  of  African  history  and  geography ;  his  researches  in  which 
obtained  for  him  a  prize,  in  1771,  from  the  Academy  of  Lyons. 

"  This  young  iavanty  highly  recommended  by  a  brare  officer  who  knew  his 
connections  (the  marquis  de  Yaudreuil),  was,  in  1774,  placed  by  Turgot,  in  the 
admiralty  oifice,  where  he  occupied  his  leisure  time  in  drawing  up  a  memorial 
narrating  the  career  and  serrices  of  his  father,  (in  hope  of  his  merits  being 
acknowledged  and  his  memory  cleared  of  blame  by  rehabilitation),  A  circum- 
stance, occurring  fortuitously,  came  in  aid  of  this  work  of  filial  piety. 

"  In  1775,  queen  Marie- Antoinette  was  present  at  the  first  communion  by  some 
young  girls  of  the  commune  of  Meudon  ;  and,  after  the  ceremony  was  OTer,  one 
among  them,  chosen  by  the  others,  presented  to  her  majesty  a  fine  nosegay  of 
white  roses ;  reciting,  at  the  same  time,  a  complimentary  address,  prepared 
beforehand,  thanking  the  queen  for  the  honor  she  had  done  the  rural  parislHon- 
ers,  by  condescending  to  come  among  them. 

"  The  young  girl  charged  with  this  duty  was  Hits  Elizabeth  Yauquelin,  then 
aged  13,  who  lived  with  one  of  her  aunts  at  Meudon.  She  pleased  the  -queen 
greatly ;  wly>,  after  embracing  her,  asked  whether  she  could  do  anything  for 
her. 

"  The  youthful  lady,  not  disconcerted,  but  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  re- 
plied, *  I  make  bold  to  solicit  your  Majesty  that  you  would  cause  justice  to  be 
rendered  to  the  good  name  of  my  grandfather.' 

"  The  noble  heart  of  the  queen  was  softened  on  hearing  this  appeal.  She 
again  embraced  the  girl  and  promised  that  her  request  should  not  be  neglected. 
Nor  was  it;  for,  that  very  day,  she  informed  the  king  of  what  had  passed. 
Louis  XVI,  ever  good,  ever  just,  ordered  M.  de  Sartines,  then  minister  of  marine, 
to  make  inquiries  regarding  Jean  Yauquelin,  and  let  him  know  the  result. 

"  The  inquest  was  entered  upon  at  once.  Among  the  witnesses  examined 
were  Lapeyrouse,  the  marquis  de  Yaudreuil,  and  members  of  the  family  of  the 
marquis  de  Montcalm,  the  hero  of  Canada.  The  inquiries  made  were  eminently 
favorable  to  the  memory  of  Yauquelin  ;  they  attested  the  glorious  services  he 
had  performed  as  a  French  naval  officer,  and  proved  the  injustice  of  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  him  in  his  latter  years. 

*'  Louis  XYI  caused  the  son  of  the  deceased  to  be  presented  to  him ;  and, 
letting  M.  Yauquelin  know  the  result  of  the  inquest,  told  him  that  his  father's 
services  would  not  be  forgotten.  The  latter  presented  to  the  king  a  copy  of 
his  Memoir  on  the  geography  of  Africa.    Some  months  afterwards,  Louis  sent 
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Bated  ihiB  short  but  spirited  campagin ;  which,  proportiobaliy  to  the 
number  of  the  oombatants,  involved  annsual  labor,  caused  much  bl<k)d* 
shed,  and  finished  by  exhausting  the  whole  material  resources  of  the 
Canadian  army.  From  this  time  the  French  cause  among  us  became 
desperate  indeed. 

De  L^vis,  being  no  longer  able  to  keep  his  troops  in  hand  for  want  of 
provisions,  dispersed  most  of  them  about  the  country  to  seek  their  sub- 
sistence. He  retained,  however,  1,500  men;  posting  them  under  the 
charge  of  M.  Dumas,  at  intervals  between  Pointe-auz-Trembles  and 
Jaoques-Cartier  river,  to  observe  any  movements  the  enemy  might  make 
from  Quebec.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  gulfward  region  of  Canada, 
at  the  close  of  June,  1760. 

Up  to  this  time,  nothing  of  importance  had  occurred  at  its  opposite  ex- 
tremity. Early  in  April,  M.  de  Bougainville  repaired  to  the  Isle-aux-Noix, 
bdng  charged  with  the  command  at  Lake  Champlain  frontier ;  and  Cap- 
tain Pouohot,  taken  prisoner  at  Niagara  but  since  exchanged,  replaced 
M.  Desandrouins  at  Fort  de  L^vis ;  the  latter  acting  as  an  engineer  in 
Ae  Quebec  expedition.  After  this  finished,  500  men  were  sent  to 
strengthen  the  force  at  Champlain ;  and  500  more  to  the  upper  St.  Law- 
rence rapids,  where  La  Come  commanded.  At  this  date,  the  French 
remanent  forces  embodied  were  thus  distributed  ;  800  to  900  men  de- 
fended the  rapids  above  Montreal ;  1,200,  posted  near  Lake  Champlain, 
&c  ]  and  1,500  in  observation  of  Quebec  as  aforesaid.  .  The  other  Cana- 
dians, seeing  that  all  was  thenceforth  lost,  betook  themselves  sorrowfully 
to  their  homesteads,  there  to  dispute  with  the  famished  soldiers  billeted 
upon  them  the  possession  of  such  scraps  of  food  as  might  still  be  had. 
Decimated,  mined  by  a  long  war,  their  latest  hopes  were  crushed  by  the 
intelligence,  that  not  only  all  further  military  succor  from  France  was 
denied,  but  also  that  the  royal  treasury  of  France  itself,  incapable  of  meet- 
ing home  calls,  was  in  no  condition  to  repay  the  advances  the  Canadians 
had  made  to  the  government ;  in  short,  that  payment  of  the  colonial  bills 
drawn  upon  it  were  suspended  for  the  time.  Yaudreuil  and  Bigot  were 
apprised  of  this  measure  by  an  official  circular ;  in  which  they  were  as- 
sured, however,  that  the  exchequer  bills  drawn,  in  1757  and  1758  would 

him  on  an  important  mission  to  Morocco,  in  which  he  aeqaitted  himself  admir- 
ably. In  It 77,  the  ministrj  having  decided  to  establish  permanent  relations  in 
the  ikrthest  Orient,  Yanqaelln,  appointed  king's-conQal  in  China,  obtained  an 
txequatur  as  snch  from  Kien-Long,  its  reigning  emperor.  The  fact  has  never 
obtained  publicity  till  now.  U.  Yaaquelin  rendered  great  services,  and  left  a 
good  personal  repute,  in  Ghina.^ 
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be  paid  in  tHnree  wmths  after  the  anticipated  peaoe,  wHIi  fBterait ;  ftat 
ihoee  drawn  in  1759  womld  be  diaeharged,  in  Uke  aiaiiBer,  18  montbi 
after  a  peace ;  and  as  fbr  the  intoadant'a  prcnnissofy  neiea  ibej  woold  be 
Uquidated  as  soon  as  eenfenient.  This  news  startled  those  CDiieeraed, 
like  a  thunderbolt :  there  was  owing  by  France  to  the  colonials,  more 
than  40  million  francs  (say  £l,6dO,0<M>  sterting) ;  aad  there  was  scarcely 
one  of  them  who  was  not  a  ioreditor  of  the  state.  ^  The  pap»>-nioney 
among  ns/'  wrote  M.  de  L^vis  to  the  minister^  '^  is  entirely  dissrediled,  and 
the  people  are  in  despair  about  ii,  They  hare  sacrificed  their  all  ftr  the 
lymsenration  of  Canada  (to  France).  Now  they  find  themeehes  rvined, 
•resonroelees  ;  bmt  we  do  oar  best  to  restore  t^eir  confidence/'  It  waft 
in  this  letter  the  French  general  informed  the  miiuster  Uiati  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  keep  the  field ;  that  prorisionsy  ajMnniiition,  all  kind*  of 
sloreS)  were  used  vp ;  and  that  the  r^pUin,  whose  battalions  had  been 
thinned  of  their  officers  and  ^veteran  soldiers  (throngh  casoalties),  did  not 
exceed  3,100  eoBkbatants,  inMuding  the  colonial  stipendiary  C(»rps,  MO 
strong. 

De  L^Yis  baring  personally  inspected  the  Obamplain  frontier,  sent 
thither  an  additional  battalion,  and,  pomenading  tiie  constiy,  profited 
by  the  confidence  the  people  publicly  mani^dsted  towards  him,  to  lerire 
their  zeal  and  courage,  and  to  calm  their  fears  r^jarding  the  paper-money ; 
also  to  persuade  them  to  funush  aome  few  supplies.  There  was  now  no 
gunpowder  in  store  for  the  troope,  at  a  time  when  ^  British  were  about 
to  take  the  field  with  three  large  armies ;  which  were  to  more,  one  from 
Quebec,  on  Montreal ;  a  second  to  adrance  direct  firom  Lake  Chami^ain^ 
thither ;  while  a  third  was  coming  down  on  that  city  from  Oswego. 

The  British  corps  earliest  in  the  arena  was  a  detachment  led  by  Qetk" 
cral  Murray.  The  arriral  of  the  three  British  reeseb  at  Quebec,  in  mid' 
May,  was  followed  by  that  of  Lord  Colrille's  fleet;  and  the  naral  force 
now  before  the  city  comprised  six  ships  of  the  line,  with  8  smaller  ressels 
of  war;  but  the  land-force  sent,  under  Lord  RoUo,  did  not  arrire  till  early 
in  July.  On  the  14th  of  that  month,  Murray,  learing  a  strong  garrison 
'  behind,  embarked  the  rest  of  the  troops  and  his  army  stores  in  32  sailing 
ressels,  about  2&0  barges,  and  nine  floating  batteries,  in  order  to  ascend 
the  St.  Lawrence*  He  passed  by  without  assailing  Jacques-C^irtier  fort, 
in  which  were  200  men,  under  the  Marquis  d' Albergotti ;  a  post  which 
was  not  surrendered  tfll  September  ensuing,  when  Colonel  Fraser  ad- 
ranced  against  it  with  1,000  men.  At  Sorel,  Murray  was  joined  by 
two  regiments,  under  Lord  Bollo.  In  the  last  days  of  August,  he  was 
still  at  Yarennes.    Become  rery  circumspect  since  the  affidrcf  April  28^ 
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iMTeioli^  to  aftwjr  thore  till  the  ani^  of  OeneralAmberstaiidbrigadMr 
HanlandL  He  was  ]AlbnD£4  thtt  Be  L^^  hud  Fe-naited  the  detadb- 
■Mnta^  whMk  were  posted  fmak  J«oqiM8-Oartier  «^«rd0  (they  falling 
htAy  to  sTotd  the  «haiiee  of  being  ofttflanked);  and  that  the  oheralieE 
waa  only  watohiag  for  a  fiei'wwable  opportiuuty  la  order  to  attack  anj 
Briliah  oorpa  separately*  When  on  hk  way,  he  received  sabmifleioB  from 
the  peopto  of  aeveral  parishea:  that  of  Soiel  (where  there  was  a  petty  Ia- 
tveneked  eaap,  which  he  did  not  think  fit  to  attach)  and  some  others,  he 
cnkjected  to  conflagration.  At  Y annnea^  he  annoanoed  Aat  he  would 
bum  all  vShges  whose  inhahitants  did  not  ^distfm,  and  that  the  €anadii» 
v^gnlsBS  would  he  transported  to  France  aloi^  wkh  the  French  soldier& 
The  anay  of  Amhan^  and  HaTilaad^s  brigade^  were  thea  approaching 
MostreaL  This  menace  had  4he  e&et  desired;  and  400  men,  out  of 
SondierviUe  alone,  eame  in  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty.  From  all  parts 
Ae  miliHamen,  seeing  that  the  colony  was  lost  to  France,  gave  np  thjeir 
aims;  whik^  concurrently,  the  regulars,  famished  andde^airing,  deserted 
in  great  nunben.  Sept  7,  Haviland's  army  came  up ;  and  this  served 
ns  a  B^nal  for  the  few  saviges  who  still  held  to  the  French,  to  depart  all 
together. 

Haviknd  had  left  fort  St.  Fxederic^  Aug.  11,  widi  a,500  men.  Bou* 
l^aiaviUe  retired  before  him,  quitting  soeoessively  the  Lde-anz-Noiz,  St. 
John^s,  and  other  posts;  so  that  the  ^Mrmer  reached  Longueuil  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  was  fnee  to  join  his  fiHPces  to  those  of  Murray. 

The  principal  army  was  that  cf  Amherst,  who  arriwMl  from  Schenectadj 
at  Oswego,  July  9,  wit&  a  part  of  his  forces ;  and  was  joined,  soon  there- 
afUr,  by  his  rear-guard,  uader  Br^-Oeneral  Gage.  This  army,  11,000 
tftro^g,  descending  the  St^  Lawrence,  halted  before  fort  de  L^vis.  M. 
Pooohot,  deserted  by  the  savages,  had  only  200  men  in  garrison.  He 
Insisted  stoutly,  however,  and  even  cepellcd  an  assault :  it  was  only  when 
lie  saw  his  ontienebments  destroyed,  the  batteries  mined,  all  his  officers 
and  a  third  of  the  garrison  killed  ox  wounded,  that  he  would  surrender ; 
having  had  spirit  en<mgh  to  stay  the  progress  of  an  anny  11,000  strong, 
during  twelve  dayi^  with  barely  200  men. 

Amherst  reanmed  his  descent,  Aug.  31.  The  passage  of  the  rapids 
was  a  perilous  <^eration ;  but  he  chose  to  brave  the  danger  in  order  to 
bar  every  ffonte  against  the  French ;  who  spoke  of  retreatbg,  if  occasion 
arose,  &om  Montreal  to  Detroit,  and  from  Detroit  into  Louisiana.  He 
lost,  at  tlie  Cedars'  ra^ds,  64  barges  and  88  men ;  and  attained  (driving 
La  Oome  before  him)  the  village  of  Lachine,  3  leagues  from  Montreal 
He  haded  on  the  island  Sep.  6^  and  invested  the  city,  on  its  eiistem  sid^ 
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the  same  day.  He  received,  on  his  way  thither,  the  sabmission  of  the 
inhabitantB  of  the  neighboring  oonntry.  The  two  other  British  armies 
which  he  had  expected  to  join  his,  beleagaered  the  oppodte  side  <^  the 
place  on  the  8th:  so  that  Montreal  was  snrronnded  by  a  coUeetive  army 
more  than  17,000  strong,  provided  with  numeroos  cannon. 

Montreal,  bnilt  on  the  sonthem  shore  of  the  island  of  thai  name, 
between  a  remarkable  woody  height  and  the  St  Lawrence,  was  encircled 
by  a  mere  enclosing  wall  some  2  or  3  feet  thick,  ran  np  to  keep  out  sav- 
ages, and  unfit  to  withstand  the  shock  of  artillery.  This  wall,  proteeted 
by  a  foss^,  was  mounted  with  six  small  pieces  of  cannon.  A  battery, 
containing  six  rusty  guns,  topped  a  hillock  within  the  walls.  Such  were 
the  defences  behind  which  were  sheltered  the  wrecks  of  the  French  army  t 
which,  including  inhabitants  still  under  arms,  was  now  reduced  to  about 
3,000  men  in  all ;  exclusive  of  500  soldiers  who  guarded  Sainte-Helen*s 
island,  situated  opposite  to  the  city.  The  forces  had  provision  in  store 
only  for  fifteen  days,  and  as  much  ammunition  as  one  encounter  would 
exhaust. 

During  the  ni^t  of  Sept.  6-7,  M.  de  Yaudreuil  called  a  council  of 
war.  Intendant  Bigot  thereat  read  a  memorial  on  the  state  of  the  colony, 
and  a  project  for  capitulating.  AU  present  expressed  an  opinion  that 
an  advantageous  capitulation  would  be  preferable  for  the  people  and  more 
honorable  to  the  troops,  than'  a  resistance  which  could  defer  the  entire 
reduction  of  the  colony  only  for  a  few  days :  accordingly,  next  morning^ 
Colonel  Bougainville  was  directed  to  propose  to  the  enemy  a  truce  for  a 
month.  This  being  refused,  he  was  sent  again  with  the  articles  of  sur- 
render above  mentioned,  55  in  number.  Amherst  agreed  to  nearly  all  of 
them  ]  excepting  indeed,  but  two,  viz.  one  stipulating  perpetual  neutrality 
for  the  Canadians,  the  other  demanding  ''  all  the  honors  of  war  **  for  the 
evacuating  garrison.  The  latter  denial  much  piqued  De  L^vis,  whe 
threatened  to  retire  to  Sainte-Helen's,  and  defend  it  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity ;  but  De  Yaudreuil  ordered  him  to  disarm,  and  the  capitulation  was 
signed  September  8, 1760. 

By  this  celebrated  act,  Canada  passed  finally  under  Britbh  domination. 
Free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  was  guaranteed  to  its  people.  Cer- 
tain spedfied  ecclesiastical  brotherhoods,  and  all  communities  of  reli- 
^teases,  were  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  goods,  constitutions^  and 
privileges ;  but  like  advantages  were  refused  (or  delayed)  to  the  Jesuits 
Franciscans  (Recollets),  and  Sulpicians,  until  the  king  should  be  consult- 
ed on  the  subject.  The  same  reservation  was  made  as  to  the  parochial 
clergy*8  titles.    In  respect  of  Canadian  jurisprudence  {}e»  loU^  uiogu^  H 
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cwiumes  dupayi)  asked  to  be  preserved  intact,  it  was  replied,  that  tlie 
inhabitants  were  now  subjects  of  his  British  Majesty  (and  would  be  treat- 
ed as  such).  Article  37  was  inserted  to  tranquillisse  the  minds  of  those 
possessed  of  real  property  (Zes  fortunes  particulUre») ;  and  the  feudal 
landholders  (teisfneun)  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  intercalation  therein 
ci  terms  oonservatiye  of  their  rights  of  every  kind :  at  least  the  words 
thus  inserted,  read  as  if  they  secured  their  seigniorial  privileges. 

The  British  took  possession  of  Montreal  the  same  day.  The  governor- 
general,  Chevalier  de  L^vis,  the  troops,  the  officers,  both  military  and 
civil,  all  embarked  for  France.  Before  setting  out,  M.  de  Yaudreuil  sent 
an  order  to  M.  de  Belestre,  commandant  of  Detroit  (where  300  to  400 
Canadian  families  were  settled),  as  well  as  to  the  chiefs  of  other  posts  in  the 
lake  oountries,  to  surrender  them  to  Major  Rogers,  a  famous  partisan,  or 
to  his  deputies.  There  re-passed  into  Europe  about  185  officers,  2,400 
soldiers,  valid  and  invalid,  and  fully  500  sailors,  domestics,  women  and 
children.  The  smallness  of  this  proved,  at  once,  the  cruel  ravages  of  the 
war,  the  paucity  of  embarkations  of  succor  sent  from  France,  and  the  great 
numerical  superiority  of  the  victor.  The  most  notable  colonists,  at  the 
same  time,  left  the  country.  Their  emigration  was  encouraged,  that  of 
the  Canadian  officers  especially,  whom  the  conquerors  desired  to  be  rid 
0^  and  whom  they  eagerly  stimulated  to  pass  to  France.  Canada  lost,  by 
this  self-expatriation,  the  most  precious  portion  of  its  people,  invaluable 
as  its  members  were  from  their  experience,  their  intelligence,  and  their 
knowledge  of  public  and  commercial  affairs. 

Thus,  by  the  year  1761,  French  domination  existed  no  longer  in  any 
part  of  Canada,  after  a  duration  of  a  century  and  a  half.  When  quitting 
^  tiie  country,  M.  de  Yaudreuil  paid  this  homage  to  its  people  in  a  letter - 
to  the  ministry :  "  With  these  beautiful  and  vast  countries,  France  loses 
70,000  inhabitants  of  a  rare  quality ;  a  race  of  people  unequalled  for 
their  docility,  bravery,  and  loyalty.  The  vexations  they  have  suffered 
for  many  years,  more  especially  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  re- 
duction of  Quebec, — all  without  a  murmur,  or  importuning  their  king 
for  relief, — sufficiently  manifest  their  perfect  submissiveness.'' 

As  for  the  French  army  of  Canada,  the  mere  recital  of  its  deeds  is  its^ 
best  eulogium.  Never  had  France  more  intrepid  or  more  devoted  soldiers. 
Ten  weak  battalions,  oflenest  recruited  in  that  country  itself  for. want  of/ 
men  ftom  Europe,  had  to  defend  that  immense  territory  which  extends . 
from  Acadia  to  Lake  Erie  and  beyond,  against  tenfold  numbers  of  foes. 

Very  few  of  those  brave  men  returned  to  that  native  land,  in  which* 
their  ex-chief  did  this  justice  to  their  merits  :  "  They  have  performedji 
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prodigies  of  valor/'  wiete  he  to  the  nuiiiBter  od  his  tetorn ;  adding,  *^  Hofr 
like  the  armed  Canadians,  gaye  repeated  proo&  (eq>eoiaUy  om.  April  tho 
28th)  that  the  ooBserration  of  Oanada  were  ensured,  had  it  depended  on 
their  seal  and  ooun^  alone  j  and  it  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  miafor«> 
tunes  and  fiitalitoes,  which,  for  seme  time  past,  hefbll  the  eountrj,  tJtat  tiw 
hoped-^or  sueeors  from  France  were  not  sent  at  the  eritioal  momMit.  How- 
ever scanty  they  might  have  been,  these  would,  in  eonnection  with  out 
latest  vietory,  have  ensured  the  re-eapture  of  Quebee."  In  the  same 
despatch  De  L^via  reported  of  the  governor-general,  that  he  had,  to  the 
latest  moment,  done  aU  fi>r  the  eok>ny*s  well  being  that  prudanee  and 
ezperienoe  could  suggest. 

The  chevalier  himself,  after  a  short  stay  in  France,  had  a  oommand 
assigned  him  in  the  French  army  then  campaigning  in  Q^many :  wfaow 
he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Johannisberg,  gained  in  1762  by  the  Prince 
de  Cond^,  over  the  famous  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick.  After  the  war 
concluded,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Artois,  nominated  a  marshal  of 
France,  and  created  a  duke  in  1784.  Three  years  afterwards  he  died  at 
Arras,  whither  he  had  gone  to  preside  at  a  convocation  of  the  several 
orders  of  the  province.  The  latter  caused  his  remains  to  be  buried  in  that 
city  with  great  observance,  and  set  up  a  funereal  monument  in  its  cathe- 
dral, to  honor  his  memory.  ^ 

His  military  career  in  Canada,  especially  after  Montcalm's  death, 
favorably  manifested  his  courage  in  action  and  his  skill  in  the  art  of  war. 
His  very  presence  in  the  field  seemed  to  ensure  soooess ;  fer  every  flglii 
he  took  part  in  became  a  victory :  and  we  dare  almost  assure  ourselves, 
that  had  he  been  present  at  Quebec  on  the  l^th  oi  September,  the  result  of 
the  day  would  have  been  very  different ;  for  he  would  have  had  influenMi 
enough  over  Montcalm  to  hinder  him  from  combating  till  all  the  troops 
could  have  been  got  together.  De  L^vis  was  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the 
colony  capable  of  saving  it  to  France.  His  prudence,  moreover,  always 
prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  the  unfortunate  quarrels  which  dis- 
united Yaudreuil  and  Montcahn;  and,  if  he  had  not  the  vivacity  of  the 
latter,  he  had  qualities  £ir  more  precious  for  commanding  an  army,  vis. 
sound  judgment,  firmness,  and  quick  soldiery  perceptions  of  whatever 
were  needful  to  be  done;  to  these  endowments  he  owed  his  unvaried 
success  in  war. 

M.  de  Bourlamaque  died,  in  1674,  while  governor  of  Ouadaloupe.  As 
for  Colonel  Bougainville,  it  is  wdl  known  that  he  played  a  gk>rious  pari, 
as  a  leading  naval  commander,  in  the  French  navy,  when  her  fleets  were 
combating  for  American  independ^ce :  and  that  he  afterwards  made  hk 
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Mme  jnet  more  Slastriovs  by  his  voji^  around  the  world,  and  by  bis 
geographioal  diaooveries. 

The  news  of  the  aabmiaaion  of  all  Canada  was  fbUowed  in  Britain  by 
a  Bspetitiott  of  the  demonstrations  of  joy  at  the  fidl  of  Quebeo.  The 
hing  handsomely  rewarded  the  offieers  who  bronght  the  despatches  to  Lon- 
den  annonaoing  die  desired  event.  In  Franoe,  the  government  had  been 
long  prepared  for  snob  a  result,  and  had  sent  instmotions  to  the  colonial 
officials  to  obtain  the  best  terms  they  oonld  fbr  the  inhabitants,  the  chief 
vietims  of  this  great  national  disaster.  But  the  French  people,  who  knew 
not  the  wretched  state  of  their  oonntry's  colonies,  were  sensibly  afieot^ 
by  the  loss  of  the  finest  and  oldest  transmarine  dependency  of  France. 
Bhame  flushed  their  fhees,  chagrin  gnawed  their  hearts,  on  learning  the 
sofajngation  of  60,000  of  their  fellow-sabjeots, — a  race  speaking  the  some 
language,  living  under  the  same  laws  as  they;  and  who  had  in  vain  made 
eiFery  saeriiiee,  during  seven  years  of  trials  and  suffering,  to  escape  a  ihte 
wliieh  a  good  government  would  have  found  means  to  save  them  firom. 
But^  in  the  face  of  Europe,  the  ministry  took  matters  quite  composedly; 
and  sought  a  pretext  for  veiling  its  own  dishonor,  by  prosecuting  with 
blind  vindictiveness  almost  all  the  colonial  administrators — some  of  these 
beii^  notoriously  corrupt  indeed,  many  prevaricating,  but  others  entirely 
innocent;  yet  nearly  every  chief  ftinetionary  firom  Oanada,  soon  after 
landing  in  France,  was  cited  to  appear  as  a  criminal  before  a  judieia) 
inquest^  holden  at  the  Ghfttelet  in  Paris. 

When  Bigot  i»esented  himself  at  YerBailles,  M.  Benyer  received  him 
witfa  indignity,  and  showered  reproadies  on  him.  <'  It  is  you,"  he  ex^ 
efaumed,  **  who  have  ruined  the  colony  I  your  eicpenditure  has  been  enor<^ 

mous;  you  became  a  trader,  and  have  amassed  a  large  fortune 

your  administration  has  been  unfoir,  yonf  conduct  criminal."  A  univw* 
sal  ery  arose  against  this  officer,  among  all  who  took  an  interest  in  colonial 
matters :  every  Canadian,  it  was  asserted,  was  ready  to  bear  witness 
against  the  ez-intendant  for  his  malversations.  Bigot  tried,  but  in  vain, 
to  plead  his  own  justification.  He  retired,  at  first^  to  Bordeaux,  and 
hearing,  some  months  later,  that  there  was  an  intent  to  arrest  him,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  hoping  to  conjure  the  storm ;  but  found  every  avenue 
to  the  ministerial  presence  barred  against  him ;  and,  four  days  afterwards 
(Nov.  17, 1761)  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  and  there  lay  11  months 
with  all  aooess  denied  to  him.  Concurrently,  a  score  of  others,  accused 
as  his  acoomplices,  riiared  the  same  treatment ;  while  30  more,  who  did 
not  come  forward,  were  ordered  to  be  arr^ited  wherever  found.  Mean* 
whiky  the  council  of  state  ordained  the  Chlttelet  court  to  put  all  upon 
their  triaL 
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Even  the  ex-govenior-general  did  not  eseape  the  disgrace  of  being 
BoMtiUdi  This  affiront  he  owed  perhaps  as  much  to  the  (criminating) 
insinuations  of  Montoahn's  partisans,  as  to  the  more  perfidious  calumnies 
of  Bigot.  The  process  of  all  was  carried  on  briskly,  by  ministerial 
desire ;  yet  it  lasted  from  Dec.  1761,  till  the  end  of  March,  1763.  The 
accused  obtained,  in  Oct.  1762,  liberty  to  employ  counsel  to  prepare 
their  defences.  The  Marquis  de  Yaudreuil  had  to  govern  Canada  during 
the  most  thorny  time  of  its  history.  He  repaired  to  France  a  poor  man, 
after  serving  the  king  56  years;  the  earliest  part  of  that  long  public 
career  as  governor  of  Three-Rivers,  and  the  middle  period  as  chief  in 
Louisiana.  While  governor  in  the  latter,  he  became  a  proprietor  of  some 
plantations,  which  he  was  forced  to  sell  for  the  support  of  his  rank  in 
Canada.  He  had  even  sacrificed,  like  Montcalm  and  De  L^vis,  his  salaiy, 
in  order  to  supply,  towards  the  dose  of  the  war,  what  the  state  did  not 
furnish.  Thus,  all  his  fortune,  as  he  said  himself,  consisted  in  hopes 
founded  on  the  king's  beneficence.  His  defence  was  dignified :  he  re- 
pelled the  insinuations  of  the  really  guilty,  and  disdained  attempting  to 
justify  himself  by  accusing  others,  rather  exculpating  indeed  those  Cana- 
dian officers  whom  Bigot  slandered.  ^'  Brought  up  in  Canada  myself/ 
he  said,  ^^  I  knew  them  every  one,  and  I  maintain  that  almost  all  of 
them  are  as  upright  as  they  are  valorous.  In  general,  the  Canadians 
seem  to  be  soldiers  bom ;  a  masculine  and  military  training  early  inures 
them  to  fatigues  and  dangers.  The  annals  of  their  expeditions,  their  ex- 
plorations, and  their  dealings  with  the  aborigines,  abound  in  marveUous 
examples  of  courage,  activity,  patience  under  privation,  coolness  in  peril, 
and  obedience  to  leaders,  during  services  which  have  cost  many  of  them 
their  lives,  but  without  slackening  the  ardor  of  the  survivors.  Such 
officers  as  those,  with  a  handful  of  armed  inhabitants  and  a  few  savage 
warriors,  have  often  disconcerted  the  projects,  paralysed  the  preparations, 
ravaged  the  provinces,  and  beaten  the  troops  of  Britain  when  eight  or 
ten  times  more  numerous  than  themselves.  In  a  country  with  frontiers 
so  vast,  such  qualities  were  priceless."  And  he  finished  by  declaring, 
that  he  '^  would  fail  in  his  duty  to  those  generous  warriors,  and  even  to 
the  state  itself,  if  he  did  not  proclaim  their  services,  their  merits,  and 
their  innocence."  In  corroboration  of  this  testimony,  we  would  observe, 
that  all  the  military  officers  who  remained  in  Canada  after  the  final  cap- 
itulation, were  found  to  be  much  poorer  after  the  war  than  before ;  and 
that,  among  the  civil  functionaries,  only  the  outlawed  Dechesnauz,  •  in- 
tendant's  secretary,  and  some  obscure  tools  of  his,  who  fattened  on  the 
public  wants,  had  their  names  in  Canada  rightly  branded  with  ineffiBM)&- 
able  marks. 
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Atlengih  (Dec.  10, 1763))  the  president  of  the  oommission,  assisted 
by  25  ooimoillors  of  tlie  Chfttelet,  rendered  his  final  deoree  regarding  the 
parties  acoosed.  De  Yaudrenil  (who  died  next  year,  less  &om  old  age 
than  vexation  of  spirit)  was,  with  five  more,  relieved  from  the  accusation. 
Bigot  and  Yarin  were  sentenced  to  e^e  for  life,  their  goods  to  beconfia- 
oated.  Several  of  the  aocnsed  were  condemned  to  minor  banishments, 
and  to  modified  confiscations,  or  to  make  various  restitutions,  to  a  col- 
lective amount  of  11,400,000  francs.  Commissary-general  Cadet,  alone, 
was  mulcted  in  six  millions.  In  r^ard  of  others  of  the  accused,  further 
process  was  stayed. 

It  is  certain  that  great  dilapidations  did  take  place ;  but  the  reports  of 
them  were  exaggerations  of  facts,  as  any  one  may  be  convinced  of,  by 
comparing  the  public  expenditure  in  Canada  with  that  of  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  during  the  war.  The  raising  and  maintaining  of 
7,000  men  in  1758,  cost  Massachusetts  £180,000  sterling;  besides 
£30,000  for  defence  of  the  frontier,  or  ^  million  francs  in  all.  In 
the  very  first  year  of  the  war,  Canada  had  as  numerous  a  force  as  this 
to  subsist,  not  reckoning  a  portion  of  the  Acadians  then  on  its  hands. 
That  army,  not  much  augmented  up  to  the  year  1759,  had  to  confront 
the  far  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  often  marching  to  and  fro  between 
whiles,  at  distances  widely  apart,  in  order  to  defend  frontiers  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  The  cost  attending 
transports,  in  the  then  state  of  our  roadways,  would  of  necessity  be 
enormous.  Very  soon,  scarcity  of  provisions  and  goods,  caused  on  one 
band  by  the  mastery  of  the  enemy  on  the  high  seas,  which  caused  inter- 
ruptions of  communication  with  France ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  suspended 
tillage  of  much  of  the  cleared  land  through  the  militaxy  service  imposed 
on  its  cultivator^,  decupled  state  outlay ;  for,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  rise 
in  price  of  all  commodities,  public  expenditure, — all  this  rapidly  mounted 
up.  From  1,700,000  livres,  its  totality  in  1749,  it  rose  by  successive 
yearly  leaps  to  2,100,000,  2,700,000,  4,900,000,  5,300,000,  4,450,000, 
6,100,000,  11,300,000,  19,250,000,  27,900,000,  26,000,000  francs; 
and,  for  the  eight  earlier  months  of  1760,  to  13,500,000 :  in  all,  a  total 
of  123^  millions. 

Of  this  sum,  there  remained  due  by  the  state  80  millions,  for  41  of 
which  it  was  in  debit  to  Canadian  creditors ;  namely,  34  millions  unpaid 
of  intendant's  notes  of  hand  and  7  millions  in  exchequer-bills.  These 
state  obligations  held  by  the  Canadians,  an  immense  amount  for  such  a 
country,  became  to  them  almost  valueless  in  the  end.  Traffickers  and 
British  officers  bought  up,  at  low  rates,  parcels  of  these  paper  moneys^ 
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ftttd  Te-8old  {KyrdoM  of  them  to  French  flu)ton  on  'Ohange,  in  London, 
ftr  oaflh.  Throngh  personal  hiflaenceB,  a  Btipnlation  was  made  in  the 
treaty  of  1T63,  granting  a  compensation  of  3,600,000  fhrncs  fbr  the 
rednotion,  operated  in  Fnnee,  of  a  moiety  on  the  eioheqner  biUs,  and  of 
three-fourths  on  the  intendants'  notes ;  bat  the  Canadians,  to  yrhom  tJial 
lednotiott  had  caused  a  loss,  atone  strc^,  of  29  millions  on  their  cr^6NMet, 
derived  little  profit  from  the  above-mentioned  compensatory  stipulatkHi. 
The  paper  they  still  had  in  hand,  remained  long  yalueleas;  at  kst,  in 
1765,  they  were  invited  to  make  declarations  of  the  items  and  amonnt  of 
it,  in  schednles,  which  vouchers  they  were  to  send  to  oommissionom 
charged  to  pass  andit  aeconnts^n  Britain.*  There  were  1,639  of  Uiese 
flchednles  deposited,  proving  fer  a  considerable  amonnt;  but  almost  the 
whole  sum  becoming  a  subject  for  brokerage,  the  claims  got  into  8pee»> 
lators'  hands,  at  merely  nominal  prices.  In  March,  1766,  a  new  convo- 
cation  was  signed  between  French  and  English  state-agents,  for  hquidatiBg 
all  the  paper  money  then  remaining  in  Canada.  It  was  decreed  that  il 
should  be  paid  off  in  receipts  for  stock  at  4}  per  cent,  interest;  said 
receipts  to  be  as  valid  as  any  other  evidents  oi  the  national  debt.  R 
may  be  conduded  from  what  has  just  been  detailed,  firstly, — That  Hhe 
war  in  Canada  did  not  cause  the  exhaustion  of  the  king's  exchequer,  to 
which  his  ministers  attributed  the  misfortunes  of  France,  as  a  justification 
(for  abandoning  the  colony),  since  a  very  small  part  of  the  war's  cost  was 
leimbursed  at  the  time;  and,  secondly,  that  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  colonial  functionaries  had  for  their  chief  intent  that  of 
diverting  public  odium  from  the  ministers  and  directing  it  against  their 
agents:  the  former  being  the  real  authors  of  the  disasters,  rightly 
responsible  therefor,  and,  as  such,  all-worthy  of  national  indignation,  for 
the  ministry  could  easily  have  cashiered  its  unfoithfril  functionaries. 

After  the  year  1758,  evil  fortunes  seemed  never  to  remit  for  France, 
which  experienced  constant  reverses,  on  land  and  sea,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  French  ministry  at  last  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  open  n^oda- 
tions  with  the  British  cabinet.  ChoiseqJ,  war  minister,  and  virtually 
premier,  drew  Spain  into  a  warlike  alliance  with  France  against  Britain 
in  1761, — that  treaty  being  known  as  the  '^Family  compact,'' — ^but 
military  disasters  and  other  public  calamities  continued  none  the  less. 
Spain  lost  Cuba,  Manilla,  12  vessels  of  the  line,  and  100  millions  vahie 
in  prizes  to  the  enemy.    As  for  France,  scarcely  a  colony  remained  to 

*  Oeneral  Reeapitalation  of  Us  bordertaus:  the  registry  of  which  is  reposited 
in  the  Provincial  Archives,  Qaebec 
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hsTf  and  in  Stirope  she  made  no  waj.  Thanks  to  the  mediation  of 
Sardinia,  the  paoifio  eharaoter  of  Lord  Bote  (who  oontrived  to  eliminate 
Pitt  from  the  British  eabinet,  which  the  latter  preriondy  no  longer  led), 
««-and  to  a  diversion  made  against  Britain's  allji  Portngal  (which  Spain 
and  Franoe  together  attaAed,  in  new  of  making  her  a  handle  for 
eompensations)  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  were  signed  at  FontainebIea% 
Nov.  3,  1762^  between  the  eonrts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Britain.  A 
definitiye  treaty  was  eonolnded  in  Paris  among  the  three  powers  along 
with  Portngal,  on  10th  Febniary  ensuing.  Franoe  oeded  to  Britain, 
akmg  with  other  territories,  Canada  and  all  the  Lanientian  isles,  exoepi 
St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  reserved  for  behoof  of  the  French  fisheries* 
To  Spain  was  oeded  Louisiana,  in  ezehange  for  Florida  and  the  bay  of 
•Pensaoola,  whioh  the  Spaniards  gave  up  to  Britain,  to  recover  Cuba« 
The  only  other  stipolation  in  the  treaty  regarding  Canada,  was  that  by 
which  Britain  bound  herself  to  allow  the  Canadians  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  Silence  was  maintained  on  the  subject  of  onr  people's 
laws,  p]t>bab)y  because,  in  becoming  British  subjects,  they  were  made 
participant  of  legii^ive  power ;  whereas  colonial  catholicity,  reprobated 
as  it  then  was  by  the  very  pinoiples  of  the  British  constitution,  needed 
an  express  stipulation  for  its  immunity  from  penal  interdictions.* 

Louisiana  had  a  like  fate  with  Canada,  although  not  conquered. 
That  province,  indeed,  enjoyed  a  pretty  tranquil  existence  during  nearly 
the  whole  time  of  the  war  then  ended.  From  the  date  at  which  we  left 
oflT  in  our  brief  annals  of  that  countiy,  the  ol^ect  of  so  much  hopefulness, 
it  really  began  to  ]»rosper.  The  war  against  the  Natohec  finished  by 
beggaring  the  West  India  Company  created  in  1723,  and  obliged  it  to 
demit  to  the  king  its  rights  over  Louisuma,  the  trade  of  which  was  then 
rendered  free.  That  fine  country,  enjoyiog  thenceforth  more  liberty, 
saw  its  population,  its  settlements,  its  commerce  augment  at  first  slowly, 
but  afterwards  rapidly,  despite  the  changefulness  which  again  affected  it. 
France  willed  to  realise  the  project,  formed  in  the  preceding  century,  of 
binding  together  Canada  and  Louisiana,  in  order  to  bar  the  western 
regions  against  the  British,  and  confine  Uiem  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Paucity  of  inhabitants,  physical  impracticabilities,  vast  r^ons  with  savage 
populations  separating  the  two  countries,  rendered  the  project  inexecutable. 
After  the  peace  of  1748,  France  seemed  to  occupy  herself  more  seriously 
with  the  colonisation  of  Louisiana.    Although  her  measures  were  not 


*  We  sabjoin  the  condading  words  of  this  sentence,  copied  literally  from  the 
aathor's  text;  *'....le  catholicisme,  frapp^  de  reprobation  par  la  constitution 
de  TEUt,  avait  basoin  d'miw  st^olatioft  «zpEeaM  poor  ddvenir  on  droit."- 
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always  fortunate,  and  notwithBtanding  the  mistaken  policy  of  most  of 
the  administrators  whom  she  sent  to  govern  the  colony;  despite  the 
disorders  they  created  in  commerce  and  finance,  by  impmdent  emiasionB 
of  notes  of  hand  and  paper  money,  which  soon  fell  into  discredit  and 
became  a  prey  to  brokerage ;  mangre  all  these  drawbacks,  we  say,  Louis- 
iana made  rapid^progreas  by  favor  of  the  peace  reigning  within.  Bnt 
the  cahn  it  enjoyed  was  decdtfoi.  At  the  moment  when  the  colony 
attained  the  greatest  prosperity  it  had  known  since  its  foundation,  it  was 
stricken  by  the  most  grievous  infliction  a  community  can  endure,  subjec- 
tion to  an  alien  race,  and  a  partition  of  its  territory  among  rival  nations.* 
When  the  French  governor,  M.  d'Albaie,  reeeived,  in  1764,  the  order 
from  Louis  XIV  to  communicate  the  treaty  of  Paris,  to  the  colonists,  it 
pained  him  so  much  that  he  died  of  chagrin.  His  successor,  M.  Aubiy,. 
next  charged  with  the  sad  mission,  let  time  run  on.  The  appalled 
Louisianians  made  representations  in  France  (against  the  transference) 
in  the  most  pressing  and  even  pathetic  terms ;  and  when  some  Spaniards 
came  in  1768,  led  by  Don  Antonio  d'UUoa,  a  sage  and  moderate  man,  to 
take  possession,  the  colonists  constrained  him  to  re-embark,  pretending 
that  France  had  no  right  to  cede  its  power  over  them  without  their 
consent.  Louis  XY  was  then  •obliged  to  advise  them,  that  the  cession 
made  was  irrevocable.  Next  year,  General  O'Reilly  arrived,  with  3,000 
men.  The  people  opposed  themselves  to  his  landing;  but  their  magis- 
trates succeeded  in  appeasing  themj  and  the  procurator-general,  M. 
Lafrenidre  went  to  receive  the  Spaniard,  and  assure  him  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  inhabitants.  O'Reilly  manifested,  at  first,  much  bebignity, 
maintained  the  ancient  laws,  and  captivated  the  multitude  by  his  conduct ; 
but  these  appearances  of  justice  had  no  other  aim  than  to  conceal  his  own 
evil  designs  or  the  stern  instructions  of  his  court ;  for  he  soon  changed 
the  laws  he  seemed  at  first  to  respect,  and  upset  the  whole  interior 
administration.  Lafreni^re  and  the  tribunals  protested  against  these 
mutations.  "  O'Reilly  took  advantage  of  this  opposition,"  says  Barb^ 
Marbois  "  to  commit  acts  of  violence  and  ferocity,  which  he  mistook  for 
those  of  wise  firmness."  He  called  together  twelve  deputies  of  tlie 
people,  to  fix  a  code  of  laws.  These  delegates  met  in  his  house,  and 
were  waiting  to  deliberate,  when  the  doors  of  the  room  were  suddenly 
opened,  and  O'Reilly  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  soldiers, 
who  seized  the  deputies,  chained  them,  and  thrust  them  into  prison-cells. 

Six  of  them  were  shot,  by  his  orders.     Lafreni^re,  before  dying,  protested 

-     — ^ — 

•  New  OrleanB,  though  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  MiBaissippi,  inhered, 
M  for  as  Lake  Pontchartrain,  to  the  territoFy  ceded  to  Spain. 
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Us  iiitKXKiroe,  and  enoouraged  his  five  oompatriotB  to  suffer  with  flrmness. 
He  cbai^e^  M.  Noyan  to  send  the  scarf  he  wore  to  his  wife,  for  the  nse 
of  his  son  when  he  came  of  age ;  and  gave  himself  orders  to  the  soldiers 
to  fire  I  abandoning  to  the  stings  of  remorse  the  sonl  of  the  perfidious 
Spaniard  who  had  set  a  snare  for  his  yictims.  The  soryiying  six  depnties 
were  transferred  to  dnngeons  in  Onba. 

Such  were  the  tragical  events  which  attended  the  passing  of  Louisiana 
under  alien  domination.     There  now  remained  to  France,  of  all  North 
America,  only  some  befogged  and  sterile  rocks,  scattered  on  sea-maigins, 
in  the  yicinily  of  Newfoundland.     ''  Since  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,"  says 
Sismondi,  "  France  had  concluded  no  treaty  so  humiliating  as  that  just 
signed  in  her  name  at  Paris,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Seven-Years'  War. 
Now-a-days,  that  we  know  better,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  regions  she 
gave  up  in  America;  now  that  we  therein  behold  a  great  nation  arise 
Mid  expand ;  noting  how  much  the  people  of  her  race,  whom  she  left 
behind,  have  prospered  at  Quebec,  Montareal,  and  New  Orleans,  each  liv- 
ing testification  of  the  importance  of  the  oolonies  she  renounced — that 
abandonment  of  territories  of  a  destiny  so  exalted,  appears  all  the  more 
disastrous.     StiU  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  blame  the  ministers  who 
n^ociated  and  signed  the  treaty  of  1763.    That  peace  was  wisely  entered 
into  ;  it  was  needixd,  and  as  favorable  as  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
would  allow.    The  French  had  succeeded  in  nothing  of  all  they  had  pro- 
posed to  themselves  to  do,  by  entering  into  the  Seven-Years'  War,  for 
they  snfiered  the  bloodiest  defeats  ;  and,  had  they  persisted  in  continuing 
the  xsontest,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  discomfiture  still  more 
signal  would  follow.    Never  did  her  generals  seem  to  be  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  talent ;  at  no  time  were  her  soldiers,  naturally  brave,  so  poor  in 
muscle,  so  ill  equipped,  so  materially  wretched  ;  never  had  they  less  con- 
fidence in  their  ishiefe,  nor  ever,  from  their  indiscipline,  was  their  confi- 
dence less  in  themselves  than  now :  in  a  word,  at  no  previous  time  was 
France  so  little  redoubtable  to  her  enemies.     By  imploring  the  assistance 
of  Spain,  she  had  only  led  her  neighbor  upon  the  same  road  to  ruin  with 
herself,  and  one  campaign  more  in  common  would  have  reft  her  ally  of 
her  most  important  colonies. 

*'  However  disastrous  that  peace  might  be,  we  do  not  find,  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  time,  that  the  writers  felt  at  all  humiliated ;  Bachaumont 
seems  to  have  seen  in  the  event  only  wherewithal  to  supply  poets  with  a 
subject  for  verses  of  felicitation  and  theatrical  divertisements.  At  each 
page  one  feels,  while  reading  those  memoirs,  how  much  the  ilite  of  France 
had  become  indifferent  to  her  national  polity,  power,  and  glory.    Even 
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thoee  FrenoluBeii  who  took  the  greatest  iniereet  in  ptiblio  maUen,  were 
oblivioufl  of  their  oompatroit  race  in  Oanada  and  LoniaianC, '  who  ami- 
tiplied  fllowly  in  the  woods,  who  associated  with  savages ;  but  who 
furnished  no  retoms  to  the  ezehequer,  no  soldiers  to  the  royal  host,  no 
colonial  merchandise  for  home  traders  V  The  petty  settlements,  for  fisXiiiig 
cod,  at  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon,  the  small  islandB  of  Grenada,  St  Tin- 
oent,  Dominioa,  and  Tobago,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  shippers  of  St. 
Halo,  Nantes,  and  Bordeanz,  fur  more  important  than  all  Canada  and 
entire  Aoadia» 

"  Besides,  the  nation  was  aoonstoming  itself,  more  and  more,  to  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  its  government,  the  alienation  increasing  in 
proportion  as  French  writers  took  to  studying  political  questions.  It 
was  at  this  epoch  that  the  sect  of  Economists  were  most  stirring ;  and 
after  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  had  published,  in  1755,  his  "  Friend  of 
Mankind,"  (VAmi  des  JBommes)^  the  clique  of  Encyclopedists  manifestsd 
itself  with  yet  greater  power,  and  the  appearance  of  its  gigantic  repertory 
became  an  affiur  of  state.  Finally,  Jean*Jacques  Bousseau,  who  as  early 
as  the  year  1753,  had  sapped  the  bases  upon  which  society  rests,  in  his 
Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Inequality  among  Mankind,  published  after- 
wards his  '^  Emilie,"  and  next  his  "  Social  Compact : "  all  minds  were  then 
oommoved  regarding  the  highest  questions  of  public  organisation.  But 
the  French  were  not  able  to  cogitete  on  subjects  of  such  high  import, 
without  being  straok  with  the  unreason,  the  absurdities  even,  abounding 
in  their  own  administration  throughout  all  its  parts :  for  examine,  the 
ezdnsion  of  all  but  the  noble  class  ft<Hn  every  superior  grade  in  the 
army,  which  deprived  the  soldiery  of  all  emulation ;  the  crushing  burdens 
of  taUle  and  coreie^  which  sterilised  the  soil  and  paralysed  agriculture ; 
the  tyranny  of  intendants  and  sub-delegates  in  the  provinces ;  the  barbari* 
ties  of  criminal  penality,  initiated  by  seclusion  in  the  oell,  with  torture  for  ito 
middle  term,  and  finishing  with  breakings  on  the  wheel — such  horrible 
punishments  being  inflicted,  not  seldom,  on  the  innocent;  finally,  disorders 
in  the  financial  departments,  with  attendant  perplexities  of  acoounte,  whidi 
the  most  skilful  could  not  unravel.  It  was  thus  that  every  Frenchman 
capable  of  reflection  or  of  feeling  aright,  especially  those  accustomed  to 
direct  the  public  mind,  were  beginning  to  cherish  a  hope  of  fundamental 
reforms  bdng  efiected ;  they  assumed  for  all  France  the  credit  of  this 
noble  aspiration,  and  they  imputed  to  the  government,  or  rather  to  the 
king,  the  disgrace  of  those  reverses,  as  being  the  unavoidable  concomitente 

*  There  are  no  eqaivalent  terms  in  our  freedom-breathing  vernacalar,  to 
interpret,  ezoept  by  periphrasis,  the  sense  of  the  above  two  balefal  words.— J^ 
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of  tlie  system  under  which  the  nation  groaned ;  at  the  core  of  which 
nestled  the  vices  of  a  reckless  yoluptuary,  who,  heing  without  honor 
himself,  disr^arded  it  in  others;  a  crowned  sybarite  he  was,  who 
looked  upon  regality  only  as  a  means  for  satisfying  to  the  utmost  his 
own  gross  appetites  and  the  avidity  of  his  mistresses/'* 

There  were  persons,  again,  who  looked  upon  the  loss  of  Canada  with 
oomplaceny,  as  facilitating  the  descent  to  perdition  of  an  inert  and  sen- 
sual despotism.  The  fall  of  the  olden  monarchy  they  allowed  was  certain, 
but  it  might  be  only  looming  in  the  distance :  now  a  damaging  event, . 
saeh  as  that  which  had  just  taken  place  in  America,  might  precipitate 
the  coming  catastrophe ;  while  the  thoughtful,  who  longed  for  a  radical 
reform  of  social  organization,  but  who  wished  to  found  that  reform  on 
the  bases  of  freedom,  were  too  oblivious  of  the  intermediate  evil  plight  of 
tile  nation,  and  shocked  the  sense  of  the  multitude  by  their  applauses  of 
anti-patriotio  demonstrations.  For  example,  Voltaire,  in  his  retirement  at 
Femey,  celebrated  the  Triumph  of  the  British  at  Quebec  by  a  banquet, 
not,  indeed,  as  if  exulting  over  French  humiliation,  but  as  a  victory 
Liberty  had  gained  over  Despotism.  He  foresaw  that  the  loss  of  Canada 
to  Fr&nee  would  eventuate  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Anglo-American  colo- 
nies; and  this,  in  turn  (he  thought)  would  be  followed  by  that  of  all  the 
European  populations  of  our  two  continents.  That  banquet  over,  the 
company  retired  into  an  el^ant  private  theatre,  where  was  played  "  The 
Island  Patriot/'  a  dramatic  piece  full  of  aspirations  for  Liberty;  in 
which  Voltaire  himself  played  a  leading  personage.  This  representation 
finished,  the  slides  of  the  scenery  unclosed,  and  a  spacious  court,  illuminated 
and  ornamented  with  Indian  trophies,  met  the  spectator's  view.  Brilliant 
fireworks,  accompanied  by  military  music,  concluded  the  fUte.  Among 
the  pyrotechnic  devices,  was  "  the  star  of  St.  George  "  which  emitted 
rockets;  and  underneath  was  represented,  the  Cataract  of  Niagara.f 

*  "  One  is  startled  here,"  wrote  the  British  ambassador  from  Paris,  Feb.  21, 
1^65,  "  at  the  visible  disorder  in  public  affairs,  and  the  evident  decline  of  the 
royal  authority.**    Raumer,  Bcrtroye,  kc—Hitt,  of  the  French. 

t  Pvblic  Mvertiter  (London  daily  paper),  Nov.  28,  1759. 
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ULWS.— 1760-1774. 

Oesntioii  of  hoctUitlet:  The  Canadiuu  retnni  to  their  homerteads.— MUltBiy  fOTernment 
and  oooiti  martia].— Emigrmtioii  of  Canadians  to  France.— The  French  laws  dieoontinned, 
but  the  catholic  religion  tolerated.—GoTomor  Murray  replaces  Antherrt  as  generalissinu). 
— AnexecutiTe,  lej^atire,  and  Judicial  coandl  constitated.— Division  of  Canada  into  two 
districts,  and  introdaotion  of  English  laws.— Murmnrlngs  of  the  people.— The  British  ool- 
onisti  demand  an  eleotiTe  chamber,  or  representatire  assemblj,  from  which  Canadian 
members  were  intended  to  be  excluded ;  and  aeoose  Murray  of  tyranny :  that  general  quits 
the  colony  on  leare,  but  does  not  return.— Bisings  of  the  western  sarages. — Gen.  Carleton, 
appointed  Murray's  suooeesor,  makes  changes  in  the  goreming  coundl.— The  people  oon> 
tinue  their  oppoaition  to  the  new  laws.— Official  reports  of  fire  British  crown-lawyers 
( Yorke,  De  Grey,  Marriott,  Wedderbnra,  and  Thurlow)on  the  grloTances  of  the  Canadians. 
—A  liegislatlre  CounoQ  finally  established,  in  1774. 

Those  Canadians  who  did  not  leave  the  army  after  the  siege  of  Qnebec, 
quitted  it  entirely  after  the  capitulation  of  Montreal,  and  the  most  profound 
peace  soon  reigned  in  all  the  colony.  Small  appearances  now  would 
•there  haye  been  of  a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle,  but  for  the  deyastationB 
lefb  behind  .it,  especially  in  the  dbtrict  of  Quebec,  where  nought  could 
be  seen  but  wreck  and  ruin.  This  region  had  been  occupied,  for  two 
years,  by  contending  hosts;  its  capital  had  been  twice  besieged,  twice 
bombarded,  and  almost  annihilated ;  its  environs,  having  been  the  theatre 
of  three  battles,  bore  all  the  traces  of  a  desperate  armed  struggle.  The 
ruined  inhabitants,  decimated  in  so  many  battle-fields,  thought  of  nothing 
now  but  to  take  refuge  on  their  lands,  hoping  thence  to  derive  where- 
withal to. repair  their  losses;  therefore,  isolating  themselves  from  their 
rulers,  they  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  rural  pursuits. 

The  victors,  on  their  part,  took  fit  measures  for  making  sure  of  their 
precious  conquest.  Amherst  chose  troops  for  guarding  it,  and  sent  the 
rest  to  Europe  or  into  other  colonies.  He  divided  Canada  into  three 
departments,  corresponding  to  the  old  divisions,  and  put  them  under 
martial  law.  General  Murray  was  located  at  Quebec,  General  Gage  at 
Montreal,  Colonel  Benton  at  Three-Rivers.  Each  of  these  chiefs  was 
supplied  with  a  secretary,  of  French-Swiss  origin,  as  a  lingual  medium 
between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  The  latter  gentlemen  were,  M. 
Cramah^  for  Quebec  district;  M.  Bruy^res  for  Three-Rivers;  and  M. 
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Maihurin  for  Montreal.    Amherst,  after  giving  final  InstnictionB  to  the 
three  governors  respectively,  left  Canada  for  New  York. 

Murray  oonstitated  a  military  oounoil  for  his  district,  composed  of 
seven  army  officers,  as  judges  of  the  more  Important  civU  and  criminal 
pleas.  This  council  held  bi-weekly  sedemnts.  Murray  reserved  to  him- 
self the  jurisdiction,  without  power  of  appeal,  over  other  cases  ]  or  left 
them  to  the  care  of  military  subalterns  in  the  country  parts.  General 
Gage,  in  his  district,  rather  attempered  the  system ;  for  he  authorized 
the  parochial  captains  to  settle  any  differences  amongst  the  people  accor- 
ding to  their  own  discretion,  but  dissatisfied  clients  had  a  power  of  appeal 
to  the  nearest  British  commandant  or  to  himself.  At  a  later  period, 
Gbge  divided  his  district  into  sub-districts,  in  each  of  which  he 
established  a  justice  court,  composed  of  seven,  six,  or  five  (Canadian) 
militia  officers.  These  bodies  hdd  fortnightly  sessions,  and  were  subor- 
dinated in  authority  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  councils  of  war,  composed 
of  British  military  officers,  located  at  Montreal,  Yarennes,  and  St.  Sul- 
pioe.  There  lay  an  appeal,  in  last  resort,  fix)m  the  decisions  of  all  these 
tribunals,  in  every  disputed  case,  'to  Ghige :  at  the  same  time,  none  of 
their  penal  sentences  could  be  executed,  without  being  first  submitted  to 
him,  for  approval,  reversal,  or  commutation.  '  Thus,  through  their  militia 
officers,  the  Canadians  of  Montreal  district  at  least  shared  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  In  the  district  of  Quebec,  also,  they  participated 
somewhat  in  its  jurisprudence,  through  the  agency  of  two  of  their  compa- 
triots, who  were  appointed  public  procurators  and  legal  commissaries  before 
the  military  tribunal  of  Quebec  city :  one  being  Jacques  Belcourt  de 
Lafontaine,  ex-member  of  the  sovereign  council,  for  the  country  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence;  the  other,  Joseph  Etienne  Cugnet, 
seignior  of  Si  Etienne,  for  that  on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  At  Three- 
Bivers,  almost  the  same  arrangement  was  made. 

This  martial  system  was  adopted  in  violation  of  the  capitulations,  which 
guaranteed  to  the  Canadians  the  rights  of  British  subjects ;  rights  by 
which  their  persons  were  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  any  but  their  natural 
judges,  unless  by  their  own  consent.  It  fell  out,  that  when  they  hoped 
to  enjoy  legality  under  peaceful  sway,  they  saw  their  tribunals  abolished, 
their  judges  repelled,  and  their  whole  social  organization  upset,  to  make 
room  for  the  most  insupportable  of  all  tyranny,  that  of  courtchmartial. 
Nothing  did  more  to  isolate  the  government  and  alienate  the  people  from 
it,  than  this  conduct,  long  since  repudiated  by  the  law  and  custom  of 
nations.  Ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  speech  of  their  conquerors,  the 
Canadians  spumed  the  booted  and  spurred  l^ists  placed  amidst  them ; 
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and,  withont  oomplaming,  for  tbey  were  litUe  used  to  BoUoitiDg,  tlifij  set- 
tled their  differences  with  each  other ;  or  they  applied  to  the  parisix  deigy 
or  local  notables  as  arbitrators :  by  having  recourse  to  whom^  the  infln- 
epce  over  the  people  of  these  classes,  in  the  several  parishes,  wa«  greatly 
increased*  By  a  happy  effect  of  circumstances  seemingly  adverse,  pastor 
aud  flock  had  thus  become  as  one  in  sentiment ;  and,  under  the  tbeoireti- 
cal  sway  of  the  sword,  clerical  intermediation  became  the  rule  practically 
followed  by  and  for  each  and  alL 

The  military  oiganization  adopted,  attested  the  fear  Oauadian  resistance 
to  alien  domination  had  inspired,  and  its  existence  was  approbated  ia 
Britain :  only  under  this  condition,  however,  t^at,  it  was  to  ceaae  aa  sooa 
as  a  state  of  amity  should  supervene  between  her  people  and  those  of 
France ;  that  time  once  come,  regular  civil  government  waa  to  take  its 
place.  Yet  the  colony  remained  four  years  under  martial  law.  Thift 
epoch  in  our  annals  is  designated  as  the  "  Reign  of  the  Military/' 

During  all  this  time,  the  Canadian  people  hoped  that  Franpe  would 
not  abandon  them,  but  reclaim  her  own  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased. 
The  clergy,  not  so  confident  as  the  laity,  drew  up  two  m^orials  on 
ecclesiastical,  affairs  in  Canada,  one  for  the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  the  other 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford — these  nobles  being  the  two  chief  diplomatists 
employed  for  settling  terms  of  pacification  between  France  and  Qreat 
Britain.  A'  claim  was  preferred  by  the  memorialists,  that  a  warranty 
should  be  given  for  the  bishopric  and  seminary  of  Quebec.  '^  The  titular 
bishop,''  said  they,  "  holds  his  powers  and  jurisdiction  from  his  see  itself; 
as  soon  as  he  is  confirmed  by  the  pope,  the  charge  becomes  irrevocable." 
It  was  proposed  that  the  bishops^  in  future,  should  be  elected  by  the  chap- 
ter, with  a  royal  concurrence  in  the  choice  made — ^as  was  once  the  custQm 
in  the  Church  universal,  and  as  is  still  done  in  Germany. 

After  three  years  passed  in.  a  state  of  alternate  hope  and  fear,  thiQ 
Canadians  had  perforce  to  renounce  their  latest  illusion.  Their  destiny 
waa  bound  irrevocably  to  that  of  the  British  people  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 
Consequent  upon  this  event,  a  second  emigration  took  place :  numbers 
of  commercialists,  lawyers,  ex-functionaries,  with  most  of  the  leading  men 
still  remaining  in  the  colony,  left  for  France,  a^r  selling  or  abandoning 
estates,  titles  to  which  became  subjects  of  after  litigation,  even  down  to 
the  present  times,  among  their  descendants.  None  now  lingered  in  th^ 
towns,  but  here  and  there  a  few  subaltern  placemen,  some  artisans,  scarce- 
ly one  merchant.  The  members  of  the  different  religious  oonfratemities, 
ivith  the  rural  populations,  of  CQurse  remained. 
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THe  Mother  oonntry  of  those  emigrants  was  touched  al  heart  by  the 
love  for  her  Which  had  drawn  them  to  her  shores.  Her  rulers  showed 
them  s^ial  faror ;  and,  for  several  of  them,  places  were  found  in  the 
govertmieiit  offices,  in  the  navy,  in  the  -army,  &c.  Some  of  those  who 
had  already  filled  high  charges^  were  Appointed  to  like  posts  in  distant 
French  dependencies.  Thns  M.  de  Repentigny,  created  marquis  and 
beo6me  a  brigadier-general,  was  apolnted  governor,  first  of  Senegal,  theh 
X)f  M ab^,  ib  French  India,  where  he  died  in  1776.  M.  Dumas  became 
governor  of  the  Mauritiiis  and  Isle  of  Bourbon.  M.  Beaujeu  accompanied 
Lapeyrotue,  to  aid-m&jor-general  i^ainst  the  British  Hudson's  Bay  set- 
Hetinents,  in  1782.  The  Marquis  de  Yilleray,  made  captain  in  the  roysd 
^ardB,  may  also  be  noted ;  also  M.  Juchere^u  Duchesnay,  commandant 
^  Oha^levilte.  M.  LeGardeur,  Count  de  Tilly,  Messrs.  Pellegrin,  de 
rBehell,  La  Corne,  became  post-captains  in  tlie  French  navy.  The 
trount  ie  Yaudreuil,  as  admiral  during  the  American  war  for  Indepeh- 
^ence,  diAtinguished  himself.  Jacques  Bedout,  a  native  of  Quebec,  be- 
eanie  a  distinguishe<i  rear-admiral.  Joseph  Chauss^ros  de  L^ry,  military 
togtneer,  was  made  a  baron  by  Napoleon  I  for  his  great  services.  Other 
Canadiaik  officers,  hot  actively  employed,  yet  pensioned  by  the  govem- 
itaeht,  lived  together  in  Tadousac.  Canadian  and  Acadian  refugees  in 
France  were  succored  eveffby  the  republicans  of  1792. 

Those  of  them  who  remained  in  Canada,  trusting  to  the  promises  of 
the  British  that  civil  rule  should  obtain,  sent  agents  to  London  to  proffer 
hotnage  to  G^rge  III,  and  defend  their  interest.  When  Chevalier  de 
L^ry  aud  his  wife,  Louis^  de  Brouages,  one  of  the  finest  women  of  the 
lime,  were  presented  at  court,  the  young  king  was  so  struck  with 
Inadame's  beauty  that  he  said,  "  tf  all  the  Canadian  ladies  resembled 
her,  we  may  indeed  vatint  of  our  beautiful  conquest." 

After  the  series  of  mournful  scenes  which  we  have  had  to  unfold  to 
dur  readers'  view,  it  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  adduce  a  graceful  trait 
like  the  fot^oing. 

One  of  the  Canadian  agents,  Etienne  Charrest,  who  was  charged  to 
iiegociate  on  the  article  of  religion,  as  expressed  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
Wrote  several  times  on  that  subject  to  Lord  Halifiiz,  secretary  of  stat^. 
He  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the  colonial  church  establishment,  and 
the  restoration  of  French  jurisprudence ;  he  complained  against  martial 
law,  and  deferred  justice ;  he  recommended  that  the  paper-money  difficulty 
should  be  ^^^ulated,  and  that  more  time  should  be  accorded  for  liquida- 
tion, as  that  filed  was  too  short  for  Canadian  holders  of  state  notes  and 
hills ;  nutny,  ptesBed  as  they  had  been  for  cash,  having  parted  with  them 
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for  whateirer  moii€j  dealers  obose  to  gire.  (^See  Manuicripis  in  ipi90opal 
arcKivei,  Quebec;  etpecicUfy  leUer$,  dated  l^ik  and  11  th  Jan.,  1764.) 

The  oharehmeii's  agents  also  made  renewed  demands  for  the  mainte- 
nance intact  of  the  Quebec  see.  They  offered  to  lodge  the  next  bishop 
at  the  Seminary,  of  which  he  might  be  the  Superior ;  its  members  acting 
as  canonS)  to  constitute  his  chapter.  ''  It  is  an  established  usage  every- 
where/' they  said,  '^  that  there  is  no  seated  bishop  without  a  chapter/' 

The  British  govemment  made  objections,  and  refused  to  recognise  a 
bishop,  but  cared  not  to  put  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  one.  The 
former  was  now  occupied  in  oiganixing  a  regular  colonial  administration. 
The  Canadians,  meanwhile,  felt  all  the  chagrin  arising  from' snbjecdon  to 
alien  sway.  The  evils  they  had  previously  endured  seemed  light  to  them, 
compared  to  the  suffering  and  humiliations  which  were  in  jHreparation, 
they  feared,^  for  them  and  their  posterity.  First  of  all,  the  British  wished 
to  repudiate  whatever  was  Canadian,  and  to  deprive  the  habUanU 
even  of  the  natural  advantages  Canada  offered  to  them  by  its  extent. 
The  colony  was  dismembered.  Labrador,  from  St.  John's  river  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  Anticosti,  Magdalen  Island,  were  annexed  govemmentally  to 
Newfoundland ;  the  two  isles,  St.  John's  (Prince  Edward)  and  Cape 
Breton,  to  Nova  Scotia;  the  lands  of  the  great  lakes  to  the  neighboring 
Anglo-American  colonies.  Soon  afterwards,  a  slice  of  territory  was 
detached  from  Canada,  and  took  the  name  of  New  Brunswick,  with  an 
administration  apart. 

From  parcelling  out  territory,  the  British  passed  to  i^legisUting. 
Their  king,  by  his  sole  authority,  witbetft^l^rliamttatary  sanction,  abd- 
ished  those  laws  of  olden  France,  so  precise^  so  clear,  so  wisely  framed, 
to  substitute  for  them  the  jurisprudeB(be  of  ^JElngland — a  chaos  of  pres- 
criptive and  statutory  acts  and  decisions,  invested  with  complicated  and 
barbaric  forms,  whfoh  Englbh  legislation  has  never  been  able  to  shake 
off,  despite  all  the  ^ndeavors  of  its  best  exponents ;  and  the  above  sub- 
stitution was  effected,  merely  in  order  to  ensure  protection  and  the  benefit 
of  the  laws  of  their  mother  country  to  those  of  the  dominant  race  who 
should  emigratje  to  Canada.  In  an  ordinance  dated  Sept.  17,  1764,  it 
was  assumed,  tn^it  '^  in  the  supreme  court  sitting  at  Quebec,  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  was' present  in  the  person  of  his  chief-justice,  having  full 
power  to  determine  all  civil  and  criminal  cases,  agreeably  to  the  laws 
of  England  and  to  the  ordinances  of  this  province." 

This  was  to  renew  the  outrage  perpetrated  on  the  Acadians ;  if  it  be 
a  verity  to  say,  that  a  man's  civism  is  not  limited  to  the  space  of  a  city's 
ite,  or  to  the  boundaries  of  a  province  \  but  is  inherent  to  human  affee- 
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tions,  forms  family  ties,  is  inoorporated  with  the  laws,  abides  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  people.  No  one  in  Britain  raised  his  Yoice 
against  so  tyrannical  an  act,  which  deprived  a  country  of  its  laws  in  view 
of  an  emigration  scarcely  b^nn,  and  which  might  never  make  headway. 
The  Canadians  were  not  deprived  of  their  implied  rights  in  this  respect 
alone :  for,  in  becoming  British  subjects,  they,  as  such,  ought  to  have 
aoquired  all  constitutional  rights  inhering  to  that  quality.  Yet  their 
king  declared,  that  representative  assemblies  for  Canada  should  be  con- 
voked only  when  circumstances  allowed  1  This  was  at  once  to  deprive 
them  of  a  positive  right,  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  would  have  ensured 
to  them  a  continuance  of  others  they  specially  enjoyed. 

An  order  had  been  given,  in  royal  instructions  dated  Dec.  7, 1763,  to 
exact  an  oath  of  fealty  from  the  Canadians.  Mr.  Goldfrap,  the  gover- 
nor's secretary,  wrote  to  the  parish  priests,  three  years  thereafter,  that  if 
they  refused  to  take  that  oath,  they  might  prepare  to  leave  Canada ;  while 
all  other  Canadians  were  also  to  be  expelled  if  they  too  neglected  to  take 
the  oath,  or  refused  to  subscribe  the  declaration  of  adjuration.  It  was 
ruled,  likewise,  that  they  were  to  renounce  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
Rome ;  also  to  repudiate  the  Pretender's  claim  to  the  British  crown,  of 
whom  or  respecting  which  they  previously  knew  nothing  whatever! 
Afterwards,  they  were  required  to  give  up  their  defensive  arms,  or  swear 
that  they  had  none.  Schedules  were  drawn  up  of  the  landed  estates  of 
divers  religious  communities,  and  particulars  demanded  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  constitution,  rights,  privileges,  amount  of  property,  &c. ;  with 
lists  of  the  several  churches,  the  number  of  clergy,  amount  of  their 
incomes,  &o.  ^ 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress,  General  Murray  was  appointed 
governor-general  in  place  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  then  in  England,  on 
leave,  but  whence  he  did  not  return.  The  latter  was,  in  reality,  the  first 
British  governor-general  of  Canada ;  Cage,  Murray,  Burton,  and  next 
Haldimand  (the  last  replacing  Burton  at  Three-Rivers,  who  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  chai^  of  Montreal  district),  being  all  sub-governors  only.. 
Murray,  become  second  governor-general,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions 
formed  a  new  executive  council ;  in  which  was  vested,  along  with  himself,. 
all  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions;  the  power  of  taxing,. 
alone  being  excepted.  This  body,  it  was  ordered,  should  be  composed  ot 
the  two  lieutenant-governors  (of  Montreal  and  Three-Rivers),  the  chief 
justice,  the  inspector-general  of  customs,  and  eight  persons  chosen  from 
among  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  In  the  selection  of  the- 
latter,  only  one  native  was  admitted ;  the  exceptional  man  being  a  persoa 
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of  no  mark,  and  his  name  added  merelj  to  oomplele  the  reqnkite  ntunber. 
A  hateful  spirit  of  jealous  exclnsiveness  bad  dictated  die  "  InstrnclioiiB" 
aent  from  London  upon  this  oeoasion;  and  in  ihe  sinister  doenneoit 
containing  them  we  may  ind  ihe  embodiment  of  that  deeply  seated  anti- 
pathy of  race,  which  served  Lord  Durham;  in  o«tr  own  day,  with  a  pre- 
text for  revoking  the  eonstitution  of  1791,  and  efieeting  the  reunion  ef 
all  Canada  under  one  government ;  viz.,  an  intent  to  swamp  the  Frenoh- 
Canadians  by  means  of  a  British  majority. 

What  remained  undismembered  of  the  country  was  subjected  to  %  new 
division ;  abridged  Canada  being  parted  into  two  districts,  separated  by  the 
rivers  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Francis.  As  there  were  no  protestants  at 
Three-Rivers  to  make  magistrates  of,  that  circumscription  was  annexed 
to  those  two  districts,  to  enable  justices  of  the  peace  resident  in  Mont- 
real and  Quebec  to  hold  quarterly  sessions  in  the  former.  The  whole  l^al 
administration  was  now  remodelled,  and  called  "  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;"  a  subordinate  tribunal  %aa  abo  created,  for  the  adjudication  of 
petty  causes,  denominated  **  the  Comrt  of-  Common  Pleas'' :  each  of  these 
tribunals  being  reputed  as  of  nmilar  constitution  to  the  supreme  eourte 
of  the  same  name  in  England ;  and  both  were  bound  to  render  decisions 
based  on  the  laws  and  practice  of  England :  except  as  regarded  pending 
suits  between  Canadians,  commenced  before  October  1,  1764.  The 
judges  for  those  courts  were  nominated  by  a  majority  of  the  councillors, 
but  their  apponitment  was  subjected  to  royal  confirmation  or  disapproval. 
The  executive  council  itself  could  sit  as  a  court  of  ai^>eal  from  decisions 
passed  in  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas ;  and  the  awards  of  the 
council  were,  in  turn,  liable  to  revision  in  the  sovereign's  privy-counci], 
which  thus  judged  in  the  last  resort. 

The  Canadians,  to  a  man,  repudiated  the  jurisprudence  thus  imposeii 
upon  them.  In  effect,  English  legislation  has  only  served  to  favor  ovei^ientra- 
liaation  of  landed  estete  in  the  mother  country.  The  executive  council^ 
which  was  the  medium  employed  in  making  those  changes,  discussed  and 
passed  a  great  number  of  ordinances :  such  as,  regulations  regarding  the 
currency  and  bills  of  exchange ;  with  others  for  obligii^  landlords  to 
roister  the  original  titles  to  their  estates ;  for  disallowing  the  right  of 
any  one  to  leave  the  colony  without  official  permission;  for  fixing  the 
period  of  majority  (coming  of  age) ;  for  defining  the  crimes  of  high 
treason  and  felony ;  for  regulating  the  police,  &c. 

There  was  a  project,  at  this  time,  for  authorising  a  great  fcttery  with 
10,000  tickets,  representing  an  aggregate  value  of  £20,000  for  re-oon- 
struoting  Quebec  cathedral,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  that 


otjr.  By  way  of  iateresting  the  leading  notables  of  Britain  in  tbe  prO>- 
jeot,  it  was  proposed  to  send  oopies  of  this  lottery-scheme  to  the  lords  of 
the  troasnry,  the  prelates  of  Oanterbnry  and  London,  also  to  the  Bible 
Sodety.*  Snch  a  proposal  intimated,  clearly  enough,  an  intent  to  appro^ 
priaie  (for  secular  or  protestant  nses),  Canadian  church  property.  Th6 
Board  of  Trade  nominated,  at  the  same  time,  a  Mr.  Kneller,  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  estates  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  people  of  the  colony  were  tigilantly  obserred,  their  comings  and 
goings  seeming  to  be  subjects  for  distrust ;  but  the  colonial  authorities 
did  not  venture  to  execute  rigid  law  upon  them,  such  as  pressing  the  test 
oaths,  or  the  yielding  up  of  defensive  arms,  &o. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  M.  de  Pontbriant,  the  episcopal  throne  of  Que- 

bee  see  had  remained  vacant.  When  hostilities  ceased,  the  grand-vicar  and 

clergy  applied  to  General  Murray,  demanding  that  the  bishop  and  his 

Obapter  should  be  invested  with  the  like  rights  possessed  by  bishops  and 

dusters  in  all  oatholic  countries..    Murray  commended  this  application 

to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  British  ministry ;  and  in  1763,  sent  his 

seeretaiy,  M.*Gramah^,  to  London,  to  sustain  the  application.     In  1765, 

all  the  documents  relative  to  this  subject  were  submitted  for  consideration 

to  the  attorney  and  solicitors-general  for  the  time,  Sir  F.  Norton  and  Sir 

W.  de  Grey,  who  expressed  their  opinion  (in  limine),  that,  keeping  in 

tiew  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1763  regarding  the  church  of  Canada, 

the  catholics  of  that  (now  British  colony)  were  not  liable  to  the  operatioti 

of  the  disabilities,  imposed  by  statutory  law,  on  their  co-religionists  ill 

Great  Britain.     During  the  latter  year  the  chapter  assembled  and  elected 

as  their  bishop  M.  de  Montgolfier,  superior  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 

at  Montreal ;  but  the  government,  taking  exception  to  this  nomination-*- 

parhaps  because  the  nominee  was  too  French  at  heart — Montgolfier 

deolined  tbe  charge,  by  a  formal  renunciation,  made  at  Quebec,  in  1764. 

He  designated,  at  the  same  time,  M.  Briand,  a  Breton  by  birth,  one  of 

fbe  canons  and  grand- vicar  of  the  diocese,  to  fill  the  vacant  episcopal  chair. 

M.  Briand  wiu  elected  in  1764 ;  and,  that  same  year,  repaired  to  London. 

In  1764,  he  received,  with  the  concurrence  of  George  III,  his  bulls  of 

intestiture  from  Pope  Clem^t  XIII,  and  was  consecrated  in  Paris  as 

bishop ;  upon  which,  he  returned  to  Quebec. 

Early  in  1765,  Messrs.  Amiot  and  Boiaseau,  having  demanded  for  cer- 
tain of  their  compatriots  permission  to  assemble  together,  the  executive 
council  consented ;  but  on  condition  that  two  of  its  own  members  should 

*  There  was  no  "  Bible  Society ''  in  existence  at  that  time ;  nor  for  forty  jears 
afterwards,  namely,  till  a.  o.  1803-4.— J?. 
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be  present,  with  power  to  diasoWe  siioh  aflsembliee  if  Uiey  thought  fit ;  and 
that  no  oonoourse  should  be  holden  anywhere  but  in  Quebec.  In  1766, 
a  similar  demand,  made  bj  M.  Hertel  de  RouTille,  in  name  of  the  sei- 
gniors of  Montreal,  was  accorded  with  the  like  jestrictions.  At  a  meeting 
which  once  took  place  in  Montreal  city,  Ck)vemor  Burton,  who  had  not 
been  prcTiouslj  consulted,  wrote  peremptorily  to  the  magistrates  about 
the  affair ;  who  thereupon  informed  him  that  all  had  been  done  in  due 
order.  This  assurance,  however,  did  not  quite  dispel  the  general's 
uneasiness ;  as  he  observed  in  rejoinder,"  In  case  you  should  stand  in 
need  of  (my)  assistance,  I  am  ready  to  supply  it" 

There  was  small  cause  for  wonder,  that  under  such  a  system  of  tyranny 
and  overturnings,  its  agents  should  tremble  lest  the  prostrate  victims 
might  desperately  rise  up  against  it.  An  unquiet  feeling  began,  in  fact, 
to  take  possession  of  the  public  mind ;  presently,  murmurs  deep  if  not 
loud  supervened,  and  were  currently  breathed.  Even  those  who  knew 
the  Canadians  to  be  so  submissive  at  all  times  to  authority,  b^an  to  have 
fears  as  to  what  might  result  from  the  reigning  discontent ;  especially 
when  at  length  they  heard  the  acts  of  the  government  loudly  censured, 
with  a  freedom  never  known  before.  If  General  Murray  were  a  stern, 
he  was  also  an  honorable  and  good-heaHed  man :  he  loved  such  Canadians 
as  were  docile  under  his  sway,  with  the  affection  that  a  veteran  bears  to 
his  fiiithfullest  soldiers ;  and  such-like  were  the  hahttafUs,  so  brave  in  war, 
yet  so  gentle-tempered  in  times  of  peace.  A  soldier-like  sympathy 
inspired  him  with  favor  for  those  who  had  bravely  fought  him  in  the  bat- 
tle-field ;  their  depressed  situation  too,  under  domineering  English  mas- 
ters, being  not  unlike  that  of  the  mountaineers  of  his  native  Scotland,  ever 
so  faithM  to  their  princes  ;  this  similarity  strengthened  his  partiality  for 
a  race  akin  to  his  own  in  that  r^ard.  In  order  to  relieve  the  general 
anxiety  of  mind,  Governor  Murray  issued  a  proclamation,  intimating, 
that  in  all  l^al  process  affecting  the  tenure  of  land  and  successions  to 
property,  the  laws  and  customs  which  had  been  in  use  under  the  French 
domination  were  to  be  followed.  This  was  reverting  at  once  to  l^ality ; 
for  if  the  British  ministry  had  a  right  to  alter  the  laws  of  the  country 
without  consulting  the  wishes  of  its  people,  it  could  only  be  done  (at  worst) 
by  an  act  of  parliament :  a  consideration  which  afterwards  caused  attorney- 
general  MajB^res  to  observe,  while  adverting  to  the  consequents  of  the  in- 
vasion of  England  by  William  the  Norman,  and  to  the  conquest  of  Wales 
by  Edward  I,  that  the  English  laws  had  never  been  legally  introduced 
to  Canada ;  seeing  t^at  king  and  parliament  together,  but  not  the  king 
alone,  could  exert  rightful  legislatorial  power  over  that  colony :  hence  it 
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fidlowed,  that  (the  British  parliament  having  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the 
matter)  the  aconatomed  French  laws  most  be  recognised  as  existent  de 
jure,  if  abolished  or  in  abeyance  de  facto. 

The  govemor-general,  however,  was  trammelled  in  his  beneficent  ten- 
dencies by  a  knot  of  resident  functionaries,  some  of  whose  acts  made  him 
often  ashamed  of  the  administration  he  was  understood  to  guide.  A 
crowd  of  adventurers,  veteran  intriguers,  great  men's  menials  turned 
adrift,  &c.,  came  in  the  train  of  the  British  soldiery,  and  swarmed  after 
the  capitulation  of  Montreal ;  as  we  learn,  from  Murray's  own  despatches, 
that  broken-down  merchants,  tradesmen  of  bad  repute,  with  blackleg 
tavemers,  chiefly  made  up  the  band  of  Brito-Ganadians  earliest  in  the 
field  of  promise.  Disrespectability  was  the  rule,  good  character  and  prob- 
i^  of  conduct  were  exceptiofkal  qualities  among  them.*  Then,  as  respect- 
ed the  government,  all  its  functionaries,  as  well  as  the  judges  (and  even 
jurymen)  were  to  be  of  British  race  and  professors  of  some  protestant 
fidth. 

The  first  chief-justice,  named  Gregory,  who  had  been  let  out  of  prison 
to  preside  on  the  bench,  was  ignorant  alike  of  civil  law  and  the  language 
of  the  country ;  while  the  attorney-general  was  but  indifferently  fitted  for 
his  place.  The  power  of  nominating  to  the  situations,  of  provincial  secre- 
tary, of  council  recorder,  of  registrar,  of  provost-marshal,  was  given  to 
&vorite^  who  set  them  up  fi)r  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  I 
*  The  governor  was  soon  constrained  to  suspend  from  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  the  chief  justice,  and  to  send  him  back  to  England.  A  garri- 
son surgeon  and  a  halfpay  officer  (M.  Mabane  and  Captain  Fraser)  sat 
as  judges  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  As  these  gentlemen  had  other 
employments  also,  their  conjoint  emoluments  were  necessarily  very  consid- 
erable. 

Murray,  disgusted  with  his  charge,  could  not  contain  himself  when 
expressing  his  sentiments  regarding  such  a  state  of  things  to  the  British 
ministry.     "  Wlien  it  had  been  decided  to  reconstitute  civil  government 

*  This  depreciating  account  of  the  composition  of  the  earlier  immigrations, 
mnst  be  taken  with  a  doe  allowance  of  errors  excepted.  We  have  drawn  the 
following  more  favorable  notice  of  some  of  the  incomers,  from  one  of  onr  best 
statistical  aathorities : — 

"A  wide  field  was  now  opened  for  the  attention  of  interest,  and  for  the  oper- 
ations of  avarice.  Bverj  man  who  had  credit  with  the  ministers  at  home,  or 
inflaence  with  the  governors  in  the  colonies,  ran  for  the  prize  of  American  ter- 
ritory. And  manj  land-owners  in  Qreat  Britain,  of  no  small  importance, 
neglected  the  portions  of  their  fathers,  for  a  portion  of  wilderness  beyond  the 
Atlantio.''    O.  GBALHaBS*  Edimati,  ^o.,  p.  123.-2?. 
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het«,"  \rrote  he,  "  we  Were  obliged  to  choose  magistrates  and  select  jtDury- 
taen  out  of  &  comtzranitj  ootnposed  of  some  400  or  500  traders,  artisatis, 
and  husbandmen,  whose  ignorance  unfits  them  therefor,  and  causes  thetti 
to  be  despised.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  persons  can  help  bdng 
intoxicated  with  the  poWet^  which  have  been,  unexpectedly  even  by  them- 
selves, put  into  their  hunds ;  or  that  they  will  not  hasten  to  manifest  (in 
their  peculiar  Way)  how  skilful  they  are  in  exercising  it!  They  cherish 
h  vulgar  hatred  for  the  Canadian  noblesse,  on  account  of  their  titles  to 
public  honor  and  respect ;  and  they  detest  other  colonists,  because  ihe 
latter  have  contrived  to  elude  the  iU^al  oppression  to  Which  it  wad 
intended  to  subject  them." 

Notwithstanding  large  concessions  made  to  the  pretensions  of  those 
New  Colonists,*  they  were  not  yet  satisfied :  they  aimed  at  having  a  re- 
presentative government,  in  order  to  possess,  in  all  their  fulness,  those 
native  rights  which  inhered  to  tfieir  quality  as  Britons,  and  which  they 
had  a  right  to  vindicate,  they  a.sserted,  wherever  the  union  flag  waved 
over  their  heads, — not  forgetting  to  denounce  the  colonial  government  as 
despotic.  Nevertheless,  while  thus  reclaiming  political  franchises  for 
themselves,  they  refused  to  extend  them  to  their  fellow-colonists  of  French 
race.  Men  of  British  blood  alone  Were  fit  to  elect  or  be  elected !  They 
insisted,  also,  that  English  law  and  practice  were  (or  ought  to  be)  aa 
valid  in  Quebec  as  in  London ;  and  considered  the  recognition  of  Cana- 
dian catholicity,  in  an  article  6f  the  treaty  of  1763,  as  one  of  those 
illusory  conventions  which  might  be  violated  without  dishonor.  In  a 
word,  they  willed  that  Canada  should  be  no  better  treated  than  Irel^knd 
Was  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  as  described  by  M.  de  Beaumont. 

In  order  to  confqjrm  to  the  instructions  given  him,  Murray  convoked, 
merely  as  a  formality,  however,  a  representative  ajssembly ;  for  he  knew, 
beforehand,  that  the  Canadians,  as  catholics,  would  refuse  to  take  the  test ; 
lltid  as  it  has  been  decided  that  a  chamber  entirely  protestant  would  hot 
be  recognized,  the  project  fell  to  the  ground.  Leading  British  residents 
none  the  less,  got  up  accusations  against  the  governor  and  council,  which 
they  transmitted  to  London;  and  also  excited  dissensions  in  the  colony 
itself,  leading  to  disorders  in  the  capital  and  other  towns.  Murray  was 
charged  with  showing  too  much  partiality  for  the  military;  while  the 
Canada  traders  in  London  presented  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  against  his  administration,  and  asking  for  an  elective  assem- 

*  The  British  residents  called  themselTes  discriminatingly  the  "  old  colonists, 
And  the  French-Canadians  the  "  new  colonists." — B. 
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Vljiu  Hattan  were  oarried  to  miek  a  leagih  in  eppoeitioii  to  Mnmj, 
that  the  home  goTernment  was  fofoed  to  recall  him.  This  act  was  really 
more  owing  to  tlie  sympathy  he  seemed  to  show  for  the  Canadiass,  than 
tq  luay  real  abuse  of  his  powers.  In  hia  reply  to  a  compUmentsry  addjrosa 
presented  to  him  by  the  members  of  counoU  at  hisdepartnre,  he  "  hoped 
tke  government  of  his  successor  would  not  be  disturbed  by  a  feeling  of 
resentment  against  the  authors  of  the  odious  calumnies  that  had  been 
heaped  on  his  own.''  When  he  reached  London,  he  had  only  to  show 
ili^e  estimate  he  drew  up,  in  the  year  1765,  of  the  population  of  Canada, 
which  comprised  scarcely  600  protestants  in  all  (there  being  but  3^ 
fil^ulie8  of  them  residing  outside  the  town),  to  conyince  the  home  au* 
Unties  of  the  impossibility  there  would  be  to  exclude  the  representativea 
of  nearly  70,000  catholics.  At  that  time,  according  to  official  retaras, 
there  were  only  136  protestants  in  the  wbole  district  of  Montreal.  A 
committee  of  privy  council,  appointed  to  investigate  the  chaigea  against 
Hun^ay,  absolved  him  entirely;  but  Gauada  was  to  know  him  no  more. 

The  protestant  party  in  the  colony  (notwithstanding  the  ruling  of 
Ma^eres),  stUl  insisted  that  the  penalty  oppressing  the  catholics  of  the 
three  kingdoms  should  be  extended  to  their  Canadian  oo-religionista» 
Noting  the  close  attachment  of  the  latter  to  their  faith,  its  more  cauielousi 
enemies  in  Britain  wished  to  temporise,  all  the  more  surely  to  bring- 
about  its  abolition.  Thus  an  English  univ^sity*  proposed  the  following- 
adverse  tactics:  Never  declaim  against  the  pope  or  catholicity,  but 
qndermine  the  latter  seoreUy ;  engage  catholic  females  to  marry  protes- 
tant males ;  never  hold  disputations  with  Romish  churchmen,  and  beware 
of  controversy  with  the  Jesuits  and  Sulpicians ;  delay  pressing  oaths  of 
conformity  upon  the  colonists;  cause  the  bishop  to  lead  a  life  of  penury; 
foment  dissidences  between  him  and  the  clergy ;  exclude  any  European 
priest  from  the  episcopal  seat ;  discourage  those  inhabitants  who  have 
worthiness  in  them,  from  keeping  up  the  old  ideas ;  if  a  clerical  college 
be  retained,  eliminate  from  it  the  Jesuits  and  Sulpicians;  also,  all 
Europeans  and  their  pupils,  in  order  that,  no  longer  having  foreign  sobo* 
lastic  support,  Canadian  Romanism  may  be  buried  in  its  own  ruins ;  hold 

*  There  were  bat  two  universities  in  England  at  that  time, — those  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  It  wonld  not  have  been  difficult  to  point  out,  were  the  accu- 
Mtion  found  to  be  a  true  bill,  in  which  of  the  two  it  was  this  web  of  protestant 
jepnitry  was  woven.  The  author  not  harlng  done  so,  we  beg  his  leare  to  insin- 
uate, that  the  nniversity  in  question  (and  yery  much  in  questien  too)  must 
hare  been  located  in  some  cloud/  region  of  "  Utopiay''  t.  «.}  the  land  of  No* 
Where.^B. 
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up  to  ridioole  those  religioiiB  oeremonies  whioh  most  impress  the  pnbHe 
mind;  prevent  or  obstmot  catechising;  caress  those  olei^gymen  who 
neglect  their  flocks,  and  allnre  snch  persons  into  dissipation,  and  raise  in 
their  minds  a  disgust  at  hearing  confessions;  cry  up  parish  priests  who 
live  luxuriously,  who  maintain  a  good  table,  drive  about,  and  frequent 
loose  society ;  excuse  the  intemperance  of  such,  induce  them  to  break 
their  vow  of  celibacy,  devised  as  that  was  to  impose  on  the  simple ;  finally, 
expose  all  (earnest)  preachers  to  ridicule.'^ 

The  garrison  chapUiin  of  Quebec,  who  ministered  to  the  protestants  of 
that  city,  speaking  more  plainly  than  had  been  done  before,  formally 
advised  the  executive  council  to  take  possession  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  see  for  the  bishop  of  London,  so  as  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  latter  and 
his  successors.  With  respect  to  the  estates  of  the  religious  communities, 
the  lords  of  the  treasury,  whose  regards  were  always  attracted  by  this 
bait,  wrote  to  receiver^neral  Mills,  as  part  of  their  Instructions  for  the 
year  1765:  ''seeing  that  the  lands  of  these  societies,  particularly  those 
of  the  Jesuits,  were  being  united,  or  were  al>out  to  be  united,  to  the 
crown  domains,  you  are  to  strive,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
parties  interested  in  them,  to  enter  into  possession  thereof  in  name  of 
his  Majesty;  at  the  same  time,  however,  granting  to  those  parties  such 
annuities  as  you  shall  judge  proper ;  and  you  are  to  see  that  the  estates 
in  question  are  not  transferred,  and  so  be  lost  to  the  crown,  by  sequestra- 
tion or  alienation.'' 

Before  Oovernor  Murray  left  Cabada,  the  savages  of  the  western 
territory  showed  signs  of  a  general  rising  against  the  whites.  Scarcely 
had  the  French  domination  ceased  in  Canada,  when  the  Indians  felt  the 
truth  of  an  observation  often  made  to  them,  that  they  would  lose  their 
political  importance  and  independence  as  soon  as  they  had  to  deal  with 
one  European  nation  only.  Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chief,  noted  for  his 
bravery,  warlike  talente,  and  deadly  enmity  to  the  British,  whom  he  had 
desperately  fought  against  during  the  last  war,  proj^ted  their  expulsion 
from  the  upper  lake  r^ons;  and  brought  into  his  scheme,  besides  the 
Ottawas,  the  Hurons,  Chippawas,  Pouatatamis,  and  other  tribes,  whom 
the  British  had  neglected  to  court  as  the  French  had  done.  He  tried  to 
capture  Detroit,  and  blockaded  it  for  several  months.  He  intended  that 
the  place,  once  in  his  hands,  should  become  the  head-quarters  of  a  powerful 
confederation  of  native  nations,  which  were  to  hem  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can provinces,  so  that  they  should  not  overpass  Niagara  or  the  line  of  the 
Alleghanies.     His  allies  got  possession  of  Michilimackinao,  and  massacred 
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the  gamaon.^  Seven  or  eight  British  posta — Sandusky,  Si.  Joseph, 
MiimiB,  Fresqu'lle,  Yenai^,  &o.,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  who 
ravaged  the  Penn^lvanian  and  Virginian  frontiers,  and  defeated  a 
detachment  of  troops  at  Bloody  Bridge.  Two  thousand  whites  were 
slaughtered  hy  the  savages,  or  taken  captive ;  as  many  were  ohliged  to  flee 
the  back  settlements  and  seek  the  interior.  But  the  project  of  Pontiao 
was  too  extensive  for  his  means  to  realize.  The  confederates,  beaten  at 
Bushy  Bun  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  and  repeatedly,  afterwards,  had  to  make 
peace  at  Osw^o,  before  the  arrival  of  600  Canadians,  sent  by  General 
Murray  to  the  relief  of  the  French  settlers  at  Detroit  Pontiao  retired, 
with  his  family,  into  the  wilderness.  In  1769,  he  came  among  the 
Illinois :  at  that  time,  there  was  much  agitation  among  the  aborigines. 
The  British  suspecting  the  intents  of  Pontiao,  a  bush-ranger,  named 
Williamson,  caused  that  chief  to  be  assassinated,  in  the  forest  of  Cahokia, 
opposite  Saint-Louis. 

It  was  during  Murray's  administration,  that  the  first  printing  press 
used  in  Canada  was  imported,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  earliest 
newspaper  known  to  it  began.  No.  1  of 'the  Qtuhec  GttzeUe,  with  mat- 
ter half  French,  half  English,  appeared  June  21,  1764.     This  journal 

*  "Daring  the  year  1763,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Ottawas  called  Pontiao  by 
the  French,  after  Fort  Michilimackinac  was  surrendered  to  the  British,  got  pos- 
session of  it  by  li  stratagem  showing  the  infi^naity  of  the  man,  and  characteristic 
of  the  craffcj  natnre  of  the  Indians  generally.  Pontiac,  being  an  inveterate 
enemj  of  the  British,  his  being  so  near  the  garrison  ought  to  have  pat  the  com- 
mandant on  his  guard.  The  fort  was  then  on  the  mainland,  near  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  Ottawas  in  the  neighborhood  prepared  for  a  great 
game  at  ball,  to  which  the  officers  of  the  fort  were  iuTited.  While  engaged  in 
play,  one  of  the  parties  gradually  inclined  towards  the  fort,  and  the  other 
pushed  after  them.  The  ball  was  once  or  twice  thrown  orer  the  pickets,  and 
the  Indians  were  suffered  to  enter  and  procure  it.  Nearly  all  the  garrison  were 
present  as  spectator8,,and  those  on  duty  were  alike  unprepared  and  unsuspicious. 
Suddenly,  the  ball  was  again  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  rushed  after 
it ;  but  not  to  return  this  lime,  to  resume  their  suspended  play.  Mastering  the 
sentries,  they  took  possession  of  the  place,  while  their  companions  massacred 
erery  one  of  the  garrison,  with  the  exception  of  the  goTernor,  .whose  life  was 
sared,  much  at  the  intercession  of  M.  de  Langlade,  a  Canadian  gentleman,  who 
was  esteemed  by  the  savages.'' — ^W.  H.  Sihth's  Canada^  Sfc. ;  Bibaud's  Hist,  of 
Canada^  ii,  17-18.  The  former  relates  the  event,  without  assigning  a  date,  and 
makes  a  French  garrison  to  be  the  victims  of  Pontiac's  guile ;  the  latter  assigns 
the  above  date,  which,  if  correct,  proves  that  the  garrison  must  have  been  British ; 
for  M.  de  Yaudreuil,  before  he  left  Canada^  sent  orders  to  Belestre,  the  last 
French  commandant  of  the  fort,  to  give  it  up  to  Major  Rogers,  a  partisan  officer 
of  some  note  in  his  day. — JB. 
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started  ¥rith  a  sabacriptionlut  of  only  150  names,  wa«,  for  a  kmg  ibM, 
a  repertory  of  ovents  merely,  without  poUtioal  oommeats^  whioh,  aa  tha 
printers  of  it  were  commanded  to  abstain  from,  there  cannot  be  obtained 
in  searching  its  early  files,  even  a  glimpse  of  public  opinion  during  the 
remainder  of  the  17th  century. 

Meanwhile  the  British  parliament  passed  a  fiscal  measure  sore  to  caufle 
an  intense  sensation  among  the  old  colonists,  and  which  became  themeaae 
of  arming  the  people  of  the  Anglo-American  provinces  against  their  moiiiev 
country.  Under  a  pretext  that  the  late  war  had  obliged  the  Britisk 
people  to  contract  great  debts,  the  provincials  were  to  be  taxed  withcmt 
their  consent ;  and  a  stamp  duty,  with  other  imposts^  were  enacted  in 
regard  of  all  the  colonists  of  British  America.  The  whole  thirteen  prov- 
inces protested  against  the  new  tax.  The  Canadians  and  Nova  Sootiana 
remained  passive  upon  die  occasion. 

^  When  this  matter  took  a  still  more  serious  turn,  the  British  minialrj 
was  forced  to  follow  less  oppressive  courses  in  Canada.  The  instructions 
mat  for  its  governance  were  modified,  and  the  chief  men  in  place  wera- 
ohanged  for  other  functionaries.  In  1766,  brigadier-general  Carletoa 
was  appointed  lieutenant^vemor,  along  with  a  new  chief-justice  (Hay) 
and  a  new  attorney-general  (Maseres) ;  the  latter  was  descended  &om  a 
Huguenot  family  settled  in  England.  Carleton  was  Murray's  successor ; 
but  Major  Irving,  after  the  latter's  departure,  performed  ad  interim  the 
gubernatorial  duties.  One  of  Carleton's  earliest  official  acts  was  to  erase 
Irving's  name  from  the  council  roll,  and  that  of  surgeon  Mabane,  another 
councillor  favored  by  Murray.  One  Gluck,  recorder  in  the  conunon 
pleas,  was  cashiered  for  extortion  about  the  same  time.  These  changes 
were  of  good  augury. 

For  a  long  time  ere  the  present,  the  Canadians  had  been  complainii^ 
to  the  British  home  authorities ;  but  nothing  short  of  an  apprehension 
of  what  might  betide  from  the  serious  troubles  arising  in  the  neighboring 
colonies  would  have  caused  British  ministers  to  deviate  from  the  usual 
polity  pursued  in  Canada.  They  now  transmitted  the  memoriab  of  the 
Canadians  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  which  these  were  submitted  to  the 
attorney-general  (Yorke)  and  the  solicitor-general  (De  Grey).  Pending 
official  reports  thereupon,  the  governmental  ordinance  of  1764  was  dia- 
claimed  by  an  order  of  privy  council,  and  another  was  substituted  giving  the 
Canadians  a  right  to  act  as  jurymen  in  specified  cases ;  also  allowing 
Canadian  advocates  to  plead,  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  report  of  the  above-mentioned  English  crown-lawyers  was  presented 
in  April  1766.  The  writers  admitted  the  defectiveness  of  ihe  i^stem  of 
1764,  and  reputed  the  evils  resultant  therefrom  to  two  diief  causes : 
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n&mely,  1,  administration  of  jiutioe  in  new  formfei  and  a  foreign  language, 
withont  the  ooncnrrenoe  of  the  Gallic  Canadians,  who  in  the  ooorts  nn. 
derstood  neither  the  pleas  advanced,  nor  the  decisions  pronounced — the 
judges  and  barristers  not  speaking  French,  and  most  clients  n9t  compre- 
hending English.  This  was  found  oppressive ;  as  parties  to  suits  were 
exposed  to  the  evil  chances  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  or,  what  was 
nearly  tantamount,  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  enlightenment  and 
probity  of  the  English  judges  and  practitioners.  2.  The  alarm  caused 
by  the  interpretation  given  to  the  proclamation  of  1763,  an  interpretation 
which  induced  a  belief  that  the  intention  of  the  government  was 
to  abolish  the  established  jurisprudence  of  the  colony.  The  [apparent' 
leaaon  for  abolishing  which  was  not  so  much  to  extend  the  [supposed' 
advantages  of  English  laws  to  the  '  Canadians,  or  to  protect  more 
efficaciously  their  persons,  property,  and  franchises,  as  to  impose  upon 
them,  without  any  necessity  therefor,  arbitrary  and  novel  rules,  which 
would  tend  to  confound  and  subvert  rights  instead  of  supporting  them. 
Messrs.  Yorke  and  de  Grey  also  expressed  their  general  approval  of  a 
new  system  of  judicature  proposed  by  the  lords  commissioners,  one  point 
being  excepted.  The  latter  wished  to  divide  the  province  into  three 
districts,  and  to  establish  a  court  of  chancery,  composed  of  the  governor 
and  bis  council ;  which  chancery  should  also  be  a  court  of  appeal  its 
decisions  being  liabfo  to  revision  by  the  privy  council  of  the  king.  Second 
a  supreme  court,  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges  one 
of  them,  at  least,  to  be  cognizant  of  the  French  language  and  laws  *  it 
being  held  incumbent  on  all  of  them  to  confer,  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  most  able  Canadian  advocates,  in  order  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
olden  jurisprudence. 

^  After  recommending  the  nomination  of  some  Canadians  to  the  magis- 
tracy, the  reporters,  on  the  understanding  that  the  laws  of  England  were 
to  be  retained,  observed,  '^  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  allow 
the  old  laws  of  a  vanquished  people  to  subsist  at  least,  till  their  conquer- 
ors substitute  new,  while  it  is  oppressive  and  violent  to  change,  suddenly, 
the  laws  of  any  country  ;  hence  wise  conquerors,  after  having  provided 
for  the  material  security  of  their  acquisitions,  will  innovate  slowly,  and 
let  their  new  subjects  retain  all  such  usages  as  are  indifferent  in  their 
nature,  especially  those  which  regard  the  rights  of  property.  In  the  case  of 
Canada,  cautious  policy  is  especially  needed,  it  being  a  great  country,  long 

in  possession  of  French  colonists  and  improved  by  ttem We  cannot 

introduce  among  them,  at  one  stroke,  English  laws  of  property,  with  its 
forms  of  conveyancing,  alienation,  fines,  its  modes  of  shaping  deeds  and 
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interpreting  oontraotfl,  or  cmr  laws  of  snooesooiii  witbont  oomadtting 
manifest  wrong,  or,  at  least,  oocasioning  the  greatest  eonfiision.  Snglidk* 
men,  who  buy  properly  in  Canada, both  ean  and  should  eonform  themsdves 
to  the  lai«  regarding  it  therein,  even  as  tiiej  idieady  eonform,  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire  outside  of  England,  to  load  hiw  and  praotiee.  Enghsk 
judges  sent  to  Canada  may  easily,  with  the  hdp  of  able  Canadian  prw^" 
tioners,  become  aoquaintod  with  its  laws,  and  be  guided  in  their  deoisiona 
by  the  legal  praotioe  they  find  established ;  just  as,  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
our  judges  decide  aooording  to  the  legislation  of  liormandy."  Finally, 
the  reporters  advised  that  the  Qallo-Canadian  laws,  for  eivil  procedure, 
should  be  restored,  and  proposed  that  the  judges  should  make  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  all  the  functionaries  in  the  various  courts.        « 

Ignoring  the  considerations  of  enlightened  policy  upon  which  the  render* 
ings  of  the  crown-lawyers  were  founded,  their  recommendations  were  not 
adopted.     The  home  government,  next  year,  directed  Carleton  to  form  m 
commission  of  inquiry  regarding  the  administration  of  jusUoe  in  ih» 
colony.  A  prolonged  investigation  took  place,  which  merely  served  to  con* 
firm  what  was  already  too  ^>parent, — ^the  incurable  fiiultiness  of  the  exist' 
ing  system ;  the  most  able  lawyer  not  being  able  to  find  his  way  out  of  a 
labyrinth  of  legal  uncertainty  and  perplexed  practice.     The  proposals  for 
curing  the  evil  only  tended  to  embarrass  the  authorities  who  had  the  power 
of  applying  a  remedy.     The  &vorite  idea  always  recurred  of  dividing 
the  province  into  three  districts.    It  was  proposed  to  appoint^  in  each  of 
those  an  English  chief  judge  along  with  a  Canadian  assistant-judge,  to 
exi^n  the  law,  but  not  to  decide  it ;  a  sheriff,  and  a  public  prosecutor. 
Several  expedients  were  adduced  for  putting  an  end  to  the  prevailing  in- 
certitude, in  legal  practice ;  but  the  suggestors  did  not  venture  to  intimate 
a  distinct  pref^ence  for  either  English  or  French  jurisprudence  per  se. 
Thus  it  was  proposed,  either  to  compile  a  new  code,  and  abolish  both 
English  and  French  legism ;  or  to  restore  the  latter,  yet  to  ei^aft  upon 
it  those  parts  of  English  criminal  law  the  most  favorable  to  personal  free- 
dom ;   or,  lastly,  to  establish  the  laws  of  England,  with  exceptional 
leanings  toward  the  accustomed  laws  and  usages  among  the  Oallo-Cana- 
dians.     The  governor-^neral  did  not  recommend  any  of  those  expedientB, 
ia  his  report  to  the  ministry,  but  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  system  mo^ 
conformable  to  Canadian  wifdies ;  namely,  that  English  criminal  procedure 
and  penality  should  supersede  French,  and  that  the  old  civil  laws  of  the 
colony  should  be  restored  without  any  modification.      Chief-justioe  Hay 
and  Attorney-general  Maseres  each  made  a  report  on  the  subject  \  in  which 
tibey  advised  the  retention  <^  all  the  old  colonial  laws  eoneeming  tenuie 
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•f  land,  dienaftioiM,  dowrf ,  inheritanoe,  and  distribmiioti  of  the  property 
«f  peraoDB  dying  mtestala. 

Tlw  whole  of  ihoee  reports,  with  their  appendiees,  were  transmitted  to 
fin^and.  In  1770,  the  members  of  priyy  oonneil,  to  whom  they  had 
been  submitted,  referred  them  to  a  speoial  committee  of  their  own  nnm« 
ber;  which  select  body,  aft^  ddiberatingon  the  documents  before*  them, 
and  taking  into  consideration 'a  report  on  the  subject  made  by  the  lords* 
eommiflsumers  in  1769,  also  petitions  from  the  Canadians, — ^the  committee 
of  privy  council  recommended,  we  say,  that  all  the  papers  should  be  placed 
in  die  hands  of  the  king's  advocate  (Marriott),  the  attorney-general 
(Thnrlow),  and  the  solicitor-general  (Wedderbume),  ■  with  orders  to 
compile  a  civil  code,  and  a  criminal  code  suitable  to  the  colony's  wants; 
hinting  that,  as  the  governor-general  was  then  in  London,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  his  presence  to  call  him  into  council  on  the  occasion.  Gleneral 
CarletoD,  in  effect,  had  gone  to  England,  along  with  M,  de  Lotbini^re,  to 
be  examined  on  the  alBSurs  of  Canada ;  leaving  M.  Cramah^  president  of 
the  eKeentiYC  oounoi3,  as  chief,  joro  tern,,  of  the  colonial  administration. 
Menrs.  Hay  and  Masereswere  also  summoned  to  London. 

The  tlnee  English  crown  lawyers  above  named,  two  of  whom  became 
lerd  chancellors,  finished  ibeir  labors  as  official  referees,  in  1772-73. 
Two  of  the  reports,  severally  accordant  in  all  but  minor  points,  arrived 
St  a  common  conclusion,  if  by  -different  routes ;  but  in  the  third  report 
(4hat  of  the  king's  advocate)  a  conclusion  diametrically  opposite  was  come 
to. 

Marriott  opined,  that  a  representative  assembly  was  unfitted  for  an 
vnedoeated  people,  *'  even  though  a  Jesuits'  coU^  was  established  among 
diem."  What  the  colony  needed,  he  urged,  was  a  l^slative  council,  the 
MMmbers  to  be  crown  nominees  and  all  protestants — ^not  composed  of 
eatholicB  partly,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  su^ested.  He  proposed  that 
BngHffh  criminal  law  and  practice  should  be  maintained ;  but  that  the 
use  of  the  Frendi  language,  in  legal  procedure,  might  be  tolerated ;  also 
thai  all  public  acts  ought  to  be  promulgated  in  French  as  well  as  English. 
In  termB  of  the  36th  article  of  the  Capitulation  of  Montreal,  he  admitted, 
that  the  British  were  bound  to  respect  the  property  and  laws  covered  by 
the  terms  employed  in  its  stipulations :  by  consequence,  land  tenure  as 
then  distent,  with  everything  thereunto  appertaining,  ought  to  be 
upholden ;  the  silence  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  did  not,  inferentially, 
annul  said  article  36,  because  the  latter  formed  part  of  a  national  paction 
concluded  by  the  British  with  the  people  of  another  country,  certain 
demands  being  accorded,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should  cease  all 
fordier  resistance. 
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Tety  while  thus  recognizing  the  yalidity  of  the  tides  to  which  the 
Canadians  trusted,  Marriott  declared  that  the  British  parliament*  had  a 
right  to  change  their  laws :  *  a  most  illogical  conclusion  from  the  premiaeB^ 
and  stultifying  his  own  aigument.     Supposing  the  "  cautume  (jurispra- 
dence)  of  Paris^'  were  to  he  restored,  Marriott  was  for  changing  its  name 
to  coutwne  du  Canada,  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  Crallo-Canadians 
any  lingering  attachment  they  might  otherwise  cherish  for  their  mother 
country ;  and,  with  the  same  intent  perhaps,  he  proposed  to  change  parts 
of  the  (obnoxiously  named)  coutumef  and  assimilate  it  to  English  law, 
since  all  ought  to  tend  towards  anglification,  and  foster  protestantism. 
Again :  if  Catholicism  were  to  be  admitted,  i.  e.,  recognized  as  lawfully 
existing,  certain  doctrines  of  it  ought  to  be  renounced  or  disavowed,  for 
its  professors  in  Canada  had  no  superior  rights  to  those  in  Britain.     No 
catholic  bishop  was  wanted  (he  thought)  for  the  colony :  the  diocese  could 
be  governed  by  a  grand-vicar,  whom  the  cathedral  chapter  and  the  parish 
clergy  might  elect  to  perform  episcopal  functions,  or  an  ecclesiastical 
superintendent  [with  nobody  to  superintend],  to  be  nominated  by  the 
king  [George  III  J,  might  be  vested  with  the  faculty,  but  no  other  power, 
of  ordaining  to  the  priesthood.     Marriott  was  -for  abolishing  all  the 
religions  communities,  both  of  males  and  females,  as  soon  as  their  sur- 
viving members  died  out ;  their  estates  and  revenues  to  be  restored  to  the 
crown,  and  afterwards  employed  in  educating  all  the  young  without  dis- 
tinction of  communions ;  chief  parochial  clergy  (cur^s)  not  to  be  removable 
at  will  -f  lastly,  he  would  allow  the  chapter  of  Quebec  to  continue,  although 
the  Board  of  Trade  wished  its  abolition. 

The  chapter,  however,  soon  died  out  of  itself,  for  all  the  canons 
remaining  in  the  country  were  aged  men ;  and  the  bishop  nominated  no. 
others,  under  the  pretext  that  there  were  not  enough  priests ;  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  them,  in  the  parishes,  to  hold  capitular  assemblies;  and 
that  the  episcopal  treasury,  deprived  of  its  best  revenues  by  the  conquest, 
could  not  bear  the  cost  attendant  on  maintaining  such  a  body.  Marriott 
advised  the  keeping  it  up  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  government 
to  bestow  canonries  upon  such  priests  as  were  zealous  for  British  interests. 

His  report  closed  with  recommendations  to  forbid  all  religious  proces- 
sioning in  the  streets;  to  relegate  the  estates  of  St.  Sulpioe  seminary  to 
the  crown  domain ;  to  cause  all  (obligatory)  church  festivals  to  cease, 

*  "  Parlement  imperial"  is  the  term  osedi  here  and  elsewhere,  hy  M.  Gamean ; 
bat  the  British  legislature  did  not  become  an  "  Imperial "  parliament  till  Jan. 
1,  1801 ;  when  the  incorporating  union  with  Ireland  first  came  into  operation. 
—J. 
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eroept  tiboee  of  Good-Friday  and  GhiistmaB ;  tiie  tiUies  to  be  levied  as 
tlieii,  but  handed  to  the  receiver-general  for  difltribution  in  equal  propor- 
lidiis;  between  the  members  of  the  protestant  clergy  and  those  of  the 
catholic  clergy  who  should  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican 
ClniTch.  [?3  In  fine,  Marriott's  system  was  just  that  imposed  on  Ire- 
land ;  for  tyranny  may  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  Gk>d  and  religion,  as 
wd  as  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  The  lords-commissioners  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  already  made  the  same  suggestion;  adding,  that  the 
existing  eodesiBstical  edifice  ought  to  accommodate  all,  by  alternating  the 
respective  services,  Anglican  and  Catholic :  a  double  use  of  them  which 
Marriott  thought  unsuitable,  except  for  the  parochial  churches  in  the 
towns.  Greneral  Murray  had  received  an  order,  previously,  to  admit 
protestant  ministers  to  the  collation  of  urban  benefices;  but,  from  policy 
had  not  put  it  in  execution. 

In  the  whole  of  his  report,  Marriott  dropped  no  word,  breathed  no 
wish,  for  any  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  Canadians :  it  was  one  con- 
tinued call  of  proscription  against  their  usages,  their  laws,  their  religion  : 
his  hostility  being  restrained,  in  some  few  particulars  only,  by  certain 
rules  of  prudence  or  necessity,  but  which  he  could  not  help  recognising 
for  the  moment ;  in  expectancy,  however,  that  their  non-observation  some 
day  should  become  possible,  and  hence  justifiable  also. 
'  Solicitor-general  Wedderbumc  (aflerwards  lord-chancellor  Loughbor- 
ough) was  guided  in  his  report  by  principles  of  a  higher  and  more  phil- 
osophic order;  and  manifested  far  more  equity  and  moderation  in  his  pro- 
posals, fie  expatiated  upon  the  twofold  subject  of  the  government  and 
religion  of  French  Canada ;  because,  in  his  opinion,  those  being  intimate- 
ly connected,  they  were  to  be  taken  into  primary  account  for  properly 
determining  what  its  friture  civil  and  criminal  laws  ought  to  be :  and, 
while  pronouncing  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  grant  the  Canadians  a 
representative  constitution,  he  intimated  that  they  had  rights  which  ought 
to  have,  but  had  not  been  respected :  and  that  an  equitable  government 
ought  to  be  ensured  to  them.  "  The  government  established  after  the 
treaty  of  1763,"  he  observed,  *^  was  neither  military  nor  civil ;  it  evi- 
dently was  not  made  or  meant  to  endure.  A  council  ought  to  be  formed 
with  power  to  make  ordinances  for  the  proper  government  of  the  country, 
but  not  with  power  to  impose  taxes,  a  right  which  the  British  parliament* 
should  be  bound  to  reserve  to  itself  alone.  Free  exercise  of  the  catholic 
religion  ought  to  be  allowed ;  but  in  temporal  things,  no  potency  incom- 
patible with  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  or  the  authority  of  his  govern- 
ment, ought  to  be  allowed  to  interpose  between  rulers  and  ruled — such  as 
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the  eoolesiiuitieBl  jarisdiotion  of  Borne.  Tlie  psriih  thrgj  oogfit  to  Ve 
irremovable,  and  their  oollatioa  to  benefiees  rightly  Tested  inrthe  erown. 
Confraternities  of  rel%ffiem»  ought  to  be  aboliahed,  bat  oommniiities  of 
rdigieutes  had  better  be  tolerated."  The  ciyil  oode  of  Franoe,  and  tbe 
oriminal  laws  of  Bngland  with  modifioatioiM — a  system  of  mixed  juH" 
cature  (almost  the  same  as  that  the  exeoative  oounoil  reoommended)— 
were  approved  of  for  Canada  by  Wedderbame;  who  advised  that,  wMk 
^  the  prejndioes  of  neither  the  Canadians  nor  British  immigrants  should 
he  entirely  disregarded,  "  yet  still,"  he  added,  **  for  policy's  sake,  more 
attention  is  due  to  the  Canadian  than  to  British  immigrants,  not  only 
because  the  former  are  more  numerous,  but  because  it  is  not  for  the  Ib- 
terest  of  Britain  that  many  of  her  natives  should  settle  in  Canada." 
Finally,  he  urged,  that  *'  every  Canadian  also  has  a  daim,  in  justiee,  to 
as  much  of  his  ancient  laws  regarding  private  rights^  as  is  not  inoonas^ 
ent  with  the  principles  of  his  new  government ;  for,  as  property  is  by  the 
former  secured  to  him,  which  it  defines,  creates,  and  modifies,  that  muoh 
must  be  retained :  otherwise  property  is  reduced  to  the  mere  possession 
of  what  one  can  personally  enjoy. 

Attorney-general  (afterwards  Lord)  Thurlow,  although  reputed  to  he 
more  of  a  conservative  than  a  liberal  in  his  political  opinions,  and  thus 
likel  J  to  be  hostile  to  colonial  freedom,  yet  showed  himself  to  be  the  most 
generous  of  Britain's  political  legists  to  the  Canadians.  Without  making 
special  recommendations  in  their  behalf,  he  embodied  in  his  report  more 
elevated  and  just  principles  than  those  of  any  other  British  statesman  of 
his  day.  Sustaining  cogent  arguments  by  that  sage  philosophy  which 
repudiates  the  law  of  force  and  recognizes  the  claims  of  justice  and  re»* 
son,  he  appealed  to  such  sympathies  as  human  nature  has  for  the  oppressed 
and  detestation  of  their  oppressors,  while  vindicating  all  that  was  just, 
humane,  and  politic  in  the  proposals  which  had  been  made,  subsequent 
to  the  year  1764,  on  the  subject  of  the  form  of  government,  the  religious 
system,  and  the  laws  best  suited  for  Canada. 

After  passing  in  review  those  schemes,  and  the  several  changes  whieh 
were  wished  to  be  introduced,  along  with  the  conflicting  opinions  exist- 
ing even  upon  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  he  intimated,  that, 
although  he  did  not  know  how  his  Majesty  meant  to  act  in  the  matter, 
and^  consequently,  that  he  (Thurlow)  was  not  warranted  to  make  any 
special  proposition,  yet  he  would  not  quite  abstain  from  indicating  the 
Course  which  ought  to  be  followed,  if  the  accustomed  legislation  of  Canada 
were  to  be  properly  dealt  with.     He  reasoned  thus : — 

"  The  Canadians  seem  to  have  been  strictly  entitled  by  the/iM  gtnHmm 
.  to  their  property,  as  they  possessed  it  upon  the  capitulation  and  treaty  of 
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^  togelliorwith  aB  iteqvalitieB  and  iaoideatg^  foy  tenure  or  oilierwifie, 
and  also  tie  iheur  pemonal  lib^j ;  for  both  whioh  they  were  to  expect 
jonr  M ijesty's  gnunons  proleetion. 

**  It  Beema  a  neoeesaiy  eonseqaenoe  that  all  those  laws  by  which  that 

property  was  eroated,  defined,  and  seeored  mast  be  eontinaed  to  them. 

•    To  introduce  any  other,  as  Mr.  Yorke  and  Mr.  De  Grey  eraphatically 

ezpreflBed  it,  tends  to  confbnnd  and  subvert  rights,  instead  of  supporting 


^'  When  cerftaiB  forms  of  civil  josttce  have  long  been  established, 
peo|^e  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  foel  themselves,  and  observe  in 
o^hsm,  the  actnal  coercion  of  the  law  in  matters  of  debt  and  other  engage- 
ments in  dealings,  and  also  in  the  recompense  for  all  sorts  of  wrongs. 
The  force  of  these  examples  goes  still  farther,  and  stamps  an  impression 
an  the  cnrrent  opinion  of  men,  and  puts  an  actual  check  on  their  deal- 
ngs ;  and  those  who  never  heard  of  the  examples  or  the  laws  which  pro- 
duced Uiem,  yet  acquire  a  kind  of  traditional  knowledge  of  the  legal 
effects  and  oonsequences  of  their  transactions,  sufficient,  and  withal 
abst^utely  necessary,  for  the  common  affairs  of  private  lifo.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  infinite  disturbance  it  would  create,  to  introduce  new  and 
onknown  measures  of  justice,  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  each  transactioB, 
with  attendant  disappointment  or  loss  for  consequences. 

"  The  same  kind  of  observation  applies  with  still  greater  force  against 
a  change  of  the  criminal  law,  in  proportion  as  the  examples  are  more 
striking  and  the  consequences  more  important  The  general  consteroa- 
tioB  which  must  follow  upon  the  circumstance  of  being  suddenly  subjected 
to  a  new  system  of  mminal  law,  cannot  soon  be*  appeased  by  the  looseness 
#r  mildness  of  the  code. 

''  From  these  observations,  I  draw  it  as  a  consequence,  that  new  sub; 
jeets  acquired  by  conquest  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  benignity  and 
justice  of  their  conqueror  the  continuance  of  all  their  old  laws,  and  they 
seem  to  have  no  less  reason  to  expect  it  from  his  wisdom.  It  must,  I 
think,  be  the  interest  of  the  conqueror  to  leave  his  new  subjects  ih  the 
utmost  degree  of  private  tranquillity  and  personal  security,  and  in  the 
fiillest  persuasion  of  their  reality,  without  introducing  needless  occasion 
of  complaint  and  displeasure,  and  disrespect  for  their  own  sovereign. 
He  seems  also,  to  provide  better  for  the  public  peace  and  order,  by 
leaving  them  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to  their  accustomed  laws,  than  by 
undertaking  the  harsher  task  of  compelling  a  new  obedience  to  laws 
unheard  of  before.  And  if  the  old  system  happens  to  be  more  perfect 
than  anything  which  invention  can  hope  to  substitute  on  the  sudden, 
the  scale  sinks  quite  down  in  its  &vor." 
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Thnrlow  said  in  oonolosioii :  ^'  Although  the  foregoing  obBervattons 
should  be  thought  just,  as  a  general  idea,  yet  oircumstanoes  may  be 
supposed  under  which  it  would  admit  some  exceptions  and  qualifications. 
The  conqueror  succeeded  to  the  soyereignty  in  a  title  at  least  asiull  and 
strong  as  the  conquered  can  set  up  to  their  private  rights  and  ancient 
usages.    Hence  we  infer  the  legality  of  every  <^nge  in  the  form  oF 
government  which  the  conqueror  finds  essentially  necessary  to  establish, 
his  sovereign  authority  and  assure  the  obedience  of  his  subjects.     This 
might  possibly  produce  some  alteration  in  the  laws,  especially  those  which. 
relate  to  crimes  against  the  state,  religion,  revenue,  and  other  articles  oF 
police,  and  in  the  form  of  magistracy.  But  it  would  also  follow,  that  suoh  a 
change  should  not  be  made  witiiout  some  such  actual  and  cogent  necessity, 
which  real  wisdom  could  not  overlook  or  neglect ;  not  that  ideal  necessity 
which  higenious  speculation  may  always  create  by  possible  supposition, 
remote  inference,  and  forced  argument ;  not  the  necessity  of  assimilating 
a  conquered  country,  in  the  articles  of  law  and  government,  to  the  metro- 
politan state,  or  to  the  older  provinces  which  other  accidents  attached 
to  the  empire,  fi>r  the  sake  of  creating  a  harmony  and  uniformity  in  the 
several  parts  of  that  empire,  unattainable,  and,  as  I  think,  useless  if  it 
could  be  attained  :  not  the  necessity  of  stripping  from  a  lawyer's  aigu- 
ment  all  resort  to  the  learned  decisions  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  for 
fear  of  'keeping  up  the  historical  idea  of  the  origin  of  foreign  laws :  not 
the  necessity  of  gratifying  the  unprincipled  and  impracticable  ex^ta- 
tions  of  those  few  among  your  Majesty's  subjects  *  who  may  accidentally 
resort  thither  and  expect  to  find  in  force  the  several  laws  of  all  the  different 
places  from  which  they  came ;  nor,  according  to  my  simple  judgment, 
does  any  species  of  necessity  exist,  that  I  have  heard  urged,  for  abolishr 
ing  the  laws  and  government  of  Canada.'*     In  presence  of  the  troubles 
in  the  thirteen  Anglo-American  provinces,  thisj*eporter's  cogent  represent 
tations  and  sarcastic  logic  powerfully  aided  the  Canadian  cause. 

The  king's  privy  council,  by  the  year  1773,  had  placed  before  it  all 
these  reports,  &c.  During  nine  years,  Britain  had  been  casting  about 
on  all  sides,  for  means  of  justification,  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and 
to  satisfy  the  public  conscience,  for  abolishing  the  laws  and  religion  which 
she  had  sworn,  in  treaties,  to  maintain  for  the  Canadians.  The  justice 
due  to  them,  as  pointed  out  by  Thurlow,  would  have  had  no  effective 


*  Therefore  merelj  intimated  here,  that  the  expectations  of  the  parties  alluded 
to  were  foanded  on  no  reasonable  basis  ;  whereas,  by  mis-translating  his  actual 
words  thus,  "  les  esp^rences  impossible  de  cette  poign^e  d' Anglais  dSpourvus  de 
tout  principej^  M.  Oameau  has  pat  a  gloss  upon  them  of  an  unfair  charaoter. 
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reeognitioiiy  and  Oanada  would  haye  passed  under  the  yoke  of  a  handful 
of  aliens,  with  a  religion  and  language,  laws  and  usages  differing  in  toto 
from  those  of  its  people,  but  for  the  dawnings  of  the  Amerioan  revolts. 
The  British  government  deferred,  till  the  year  1774,  yielding  the  points 
at  issue ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  revolution  which. saved  the  freedom 
of  the  United  States,  obliged  Qreat  Britain  to  leave  the  Canadians  the 
enjoyment  of  their  institutions  and  laws ;  in  other  words,  to  act  justly  by 
them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  retain  for  heriself  at  least  one  province  in 
the  New  Worid. 

For  some  time  previously,  the  patience  of  the  natives  and  the  violence 
of  the  English  party  of  Canadian  residents, — among  the  latter  of  whom 
Americanism  was  not  quite  absent, — ^formed  a  contrast  which  called  up 
serious  reflection  in  the  British  ministerial  mind.  The  British  filled  all 
our  municipal  offices;  and  the  magistrates  of  Montreal,  as  turbulent  as 
the  rest  of  their  compatriots,  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
governor  and  executive  council  at  Quebec,  to  answer  certain  accusations 
made  against  them.  One  of  them,  named  Walker,  far  from  excusing 
himself,  protested  against  the  whole  proceeding,  so  much  in  the  American 
style,  l^t  the  colonial  attorney-general  (Suckling)  characterised  his 
audacity  as  criminal. 

The  Canadians,  on  their  side,  never  slackened  in  their  efforts  to  escape 
from  the  oppression  under  which  they  groaned.  They  complained  to  the 
government  against  the  tyrannical  and  odious  modes  of  corporation  rule 
in  Montreal.  The  executive  council  was  constrained  to  write  (July  12, 
1769),  to  the  magistrates  of  Montreal  district,  that  it  appeared,  from 
facts,  become  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  that  the  king's  subjects  generally, 
ihe  French-Canadians  more  especially,  were  made  the  daily  objects  of 
sn&ring  and  oppression  to  an  intolerable  extent,  and  which,  acting  for 
the  public  interest,  the  government  could  no  longer  tolerate.  A  multitude 
of  abuses  were  attributed  to  those  magistrates;  for  example,  they  were 
accused  of  *'  circulating  papers  in  the  different  parishes  signed  by  only 
one  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  filled  up  afWwards,  under  the  form  of 
writs,  summons,  arrests,  taking  property  in  execution,  or  other  purposes, 
according  to  the  oiroumstances  of  each  case ;  the  parties  entrusted  with 
serving  such  irregular  documents  not  beii^  proper  officers :  a  practice  so 
illegal  in  itself,  so  pernicious  in  its  consequences,  and  so  dishonoring  to 
the  magistrates  who  authorized  it,  that  the  governor  and  council  were 
unwilling  to  believe  that  such  practices  could  exist,  till  the  proofs  brought 
fi)rward  left  no  room  for  doubt  about  the  matter." 

The  governor  directed  a  committee  of  council  to  make  an  inquest  on 
the  subject;  which  reported,  Sept.  11, 1769,  that  the  unduly  extenavo 
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powen  orer  ml  estate  granted  to  justioea  of  the  peace  bj  the  ordiiiaiiee 
of  1764,  had  been  exeroiaed  m  an  arbitrary  and  oppreflaye  manner,  espe- 
eiaUy  in  Montreal  dietriot ;  that  the  magistrates  thereof  had  exceeded 
their  powers  in  many  cases,  and  taken  npon  themselYes  a  jnrisdistion  not 
assigned  them  by  the  royal  will,  and  never  entmsted  to  any  tribunal 
judging  summarily ;  that  one  magistrate,  in  particular,  had  assumed  am 
auibority  oonferred  only  upon  a  quorum  of  three  justices  sitting  in 
quarter  sessioas;  that  owing  to  an  omission  in  decreeing,  the  magistratee 
exercised  a  dangerous  authority,  the  result  of  which  had  been  to  fill  the 
prison  with  the  unfortunate,  and  bring  their  &milies  to  want.  Finally, 
that  the  authority  arretted  by  those  magistrates  of  selling  landed  estate 
at  the  lowest  price,  or  else  arbitrarily  incarcerating  debtors  when  insohent, 
were  acts  of  the  most  oppressiye  nature. 

The  oommittee  of  oouneil  recommended  that  the  portion  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1764  which  gaye  justices  of  peace  the  right  of  decidiog  ques- 
tions affaeting  real  estate,  should  be  abrogated ;  that  each  justice  of  the 
common  pleas  should  sit  and  adjudge  in  oases  when  the  chase  litigated 
did  not  exceed  £10  sterling  yalue;  lastly,  that  no  writ  of  bodily  caption 
or  of  seizure  and  sale,  should  take  efPect  in  any  case  where  the  amount 
of  debt  and  costs,  collectiyely,  did  not  exceed  40  piastres. 

A  time  was  arriving  when  the  English  goyemment,  better  informed 
of  the  true  interests  of  Great  Britain,  was  about  to  announce  a  change 
cf  policy  and  make  known  the  course  it  intended  to  foUow  in  the 
affairs  of  Canada.  The  disputes  with  the  New  Englanders  and  other 
provincials  becoming  more  violent  daily,  this  circumstance  became  a  most 
argent  reason  for  dealing  more  tenderly  with  the  Canadians.  The 
governor-general  ftivored  that  course  of  action ;  he  believed  that  the 
surest  means  for  acquiring  the  confidence  of  our  race  was,  to  restore 
French  jurisprudence.  He  had  often  evinced  a  desire  that  the  Couiume 
de  FartM  should  be  r^ularized,  and  reduced  to  a  form  better  suited  to 
the  colony's  wants.  In  this  view,  he  now  called  in  aid  several  native 
practitioners,  such  as  Messrs.  Cugner  (seignior  of  St  Etienne),  Jucherau, 
Piessard,  and  others,  who  were  charged  with  the  difficult  task.  Their 
labors  having  been  revised,  in  England,  by  Marriott,  Thurlow,  and 
Wedderbume,  were  published  in  duplicate  (French  and  English),  under 
this  title :  '^  Abstract  of  those  parts  of  the  [juridical]  customs  of  the 
viscounty  and  provostship  of  Paris,  which  were  received  and  practised 
in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  the  time  of  the  French  government ;  drawn 
up,  by  a  select  committee  of  Canadian  gentlemen  well  skilled  in  the  laws 
of  France  and  that  province,  by  desire  of  the  Hon.  Guy  Carleton,  Esq., 
Mptain-gen0ralaQdgoyemor4n-chief  of  the  said  province.  London :  1773." 
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The  oltra-party  for  Canadian  proscription  were  ftuious  on  being 
Blade  aware  of  the  new  poKty  of  the  home  goyemment,  and  set  up  lond 
eries  against  it     Maaeres,  who  returned  to  London,  three  or  ibor  yean 
prerioualy,*  and  was  appointed  a  judge  in  exchequer,  became  the  oonfr- 
dant  and  agent  of  this  party.     He,  whom  the  Canadians  had  regarded  as 
(MM  oi  their  protectors  when  he  first  came  among  them ;  this  man,  descen- 
ded ftom  a  family  which  religions  fanaticism  had  proscribed  in  France, 
oonsented  to  become,  like  Marriott,  an  advocate  of  the  Canadian  proscrip- 
tkmists  in  his  adopted  country ;  and,  in  our  affairs,  played  a  double  part 
which  history  has  not  yet  cleared  up.    On  one  hand,  in  a  report  on 
Canadian   matters  published ,  while  their  regulation  was  pending,  he 
made  a  layorable  review  of  the  French  laws ;  and  during  interviews 
those  charged  to  press  their  restitution,  he  defended  the  Canadian 
(according  to  Du  Calvet)  with  great  warmth ;  on  the  other  hand, 
among  numerous  papers  printed  under  his  direction,  forming  several 
volumes,  if  he  did  not  manifest  entire  hostility  to  our  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  he  showed  little  seal  for  i^e  preservation  of  those  conditions 
whioh  seemed  so  essential  to  their  well-being.     Amoi^g  other  contradio> 
tions,  one  party,  seeking  for  a  solution  of  this  enigma  in  his  voluminous 
writings,  and  especially  in  the  "  Canadian  Freeholder,''  may  think  that 
he  wished  to  lead  the  fanatics  whom  he  served — by  a  chain  of  reasonings 
whidi  they  did  not  see  the  end  of,  but  by  which  they  could  not  help  being 
bound — ^to  a  conclusion  often  the  opposite  of  that  they  wished  to  arrive 
at :  while  another  party  can  only  see,  in  his  contradictions,  the  under- 
hand dealings  of  an  intriguer  or  a  traitor.*     However  this  may  be, 

*  Canadian  Attorney-general  Maseres  did  not  leave  finally  till  1773,  the  year 
when  he  was  appointed  carsitor  baron  of  the  oonrt  of  ezcheqaer.  He  died  at 
Reigaie  in  Sarrey,  May  19,  1824,  aged  92  and  some  months. — B, 

t  The  memory  of  Francis  Haseres  is  still  fragrant  in  England ;  thus  it  will 
he  something  novel  for  the  few  survivors  among  the  many  who  knew  and  honored 
him  while  living,  to  find  him  thas  stigmatiBed  as  a  doable-dealer,  and  evea 
denoonced  as  a  traitor  I  While  reproducing  the  French  passage,  in  Saxon 
vemacnlar,  we  cannot  help  expressing  some  surprise  that  any  respectable  antbor, 
candidly  writing  as  he  would  wish  to  be  written  of,  should  deliberately  or 
heedlessly  build  so  heavy  a  charge  on  such  light  foundations  against  one  of  the 
highest-minded  legists  of  his  age  and  country, — ^against  the  intimate  friend  and 
earnest  coadjutor  of  Sir  Samuel  Romllly,  that  other  enlightened  and  most 
philanthropic  of  all  legislators  (in  whose  veins,  too,  as  in  Maseres',  there  circu- 
lated the  best  blood  of  two  noble  races) ;  in  disparagement,  we  say,  of  Baron 
Maseres,  the  friend  of  the  genial-minded  Charles  Lamb,  and  patron  of  the  great- 
hearted Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  names  united  in  life  and  death,  both  ''to 
Sngland's  memory  dear."    No !  we  cannot  believe  that  the  man  venerated  in  lifii 
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Maseres  informed  those  persons  whose  representatiye  he  was  [?]  of  the 
coming  decisions  of  the  home  goyernment.  At  this  news,  noting  the 
tarn  a&irs  were  taking,  and  learning  the  king's  desire  to  attach  the 
Canadians  to  his  rule  while  the  contest  for  independence  was  preparing 
in  America,  the  protestant  party  in  Canada  thought  the  time  "was 
come  for  making  vigorous  demonstrations,  and  demanding  at  last  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promises,  made  in  1763,  of  constituting  a  representative 
government  in  the  colony.  In  this  view,  several  meetings  were  called,  at 
the  first  of  which  forty  persons  attended.  The  associators  nominated 
two  conunittees  of  their  body,  one  for  Quebec,  the  other  for  Montreal ;  and 
they  invited  the  French  Canadians  to  join  with  them  in  obtaining  the 
boon  desiderated.  But  the  English  ultra  party  used  dissimulation,  on  the 
capital  point  of  religion,  in  its  proceedings.  The  representative  assembly, 
convoked  by  General  Murray  in  1764,  never  acted,  because  the  catholic 
deputies  would  not  subscribe  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  persons  other- 
wise eligible  as  members  for  another,  feared  that  the  same  test  would  be 
applied. again :  thus  subjecting  them  virtually  to  Anglican  political  ostra- 
cism. As  in  the  petition  to  the  crown  for  calling  a  firee  assembly, 
nothing  was  said  in  the  foregoing  regard.  The  catholics,  cognizant  as 
they  were  of  protestant  wishes  although  not  expressed,  demanded  that 
any  memorial  they  were  willing  to  subscribe  should  embody  a  request  for 
catholics  as  well  as  protestant  deputies  being  called  to  sit  in  the  proposed 
colonial  parliament.  The  petitioners,  thus  forced  to  intimate  their 
intents,  refused  to  join  in  the  demand  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  refusal 
that  the  Canadians  who  really  desired  to  see  a  representative  government 
established,  generally  if  not  universally  declined  to  proceed  any  further 
in  the  matter.  Some  few,  perhaps,  would  have  concurred ;  but  most 
others  absolutely  refused,  persuaded  as  they  now  were,  more  than  ever, 
that  the  aim  of  the  chief  petitioners  was  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
exclusion,  while  yet  profiting  by  the  subscription  of  catholic  names:  a 
persuasion  which  the  events  justified,  since  Maseres,  acting  afterwards  in 

by  sach  as  these,  was  or  could  be  a  "  traitor  f*  or  even  would  condescend  to  be 
the  sordid  agent  of  any  selfish  party. 

Baron  Maseres  had  the  reputation,  which  no  such  "railing  accusation  "  as  the 
above  is  likely  to  impair,  of  being  a  single-hearted  and  self-denying,  as  well  as 
a  most  accomplished  man.  He  spent  his  inherited  fortune  and  acquired  income, 
mostly  in  acts  of  public  utility  and  private  kindness.  His  munificence,  in  both 
regards,  seemed,  in  &ct,  to  know  no  bounds,  as  the  present  writer  has  been 
assured  by  some  who  had  personal  experience  of  his  worth.  A  regard  for  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  departed  has  alone  dictated  these 
lines. — B. 
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name  of  the  same  party,  opposed  himself  to  the  admission  of  catholics 
mto  the  legislatiye  ooancil  established  by  the  act  of  1774.* 

After  catholic  refusals,  the  protestants  addressed  memorials  to  M. 
Cramah^,  ]ieutenant^Yemor,t  asking  him  to  convoke  an  assembly  of 
representatives^  He  replied,  that  the  demand  was  of  too  important  a 
nature  for  him  or  the  council  to  concede ;  but  he  would  transmit  it  to  those 
members  of  the  British  cabinet  who  took  charge  of  colonial  affairs.  The 
^testants,  obliged  to  act  without  catholic  aid,  drew  up*  a  petition,  on 
their  own  behalf,  in  the  matter,  and  sent  it  to  London,  ibr  presentation 
to  the  king.  It  bore  148  signatures  only;  two  oftthe  subscribers  being 
Canadian-bom  protestants ;  and  it  demanded,  in  general  terms,  the  con- 
vocation of  a  representative  assembly.  The  petitioners,  at  the  same  time, 
addressed  a  memorial  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  colonial  secretary,  asking  his 
influence  in  their  favor ;  and  intimating  that  the  colonial  administration 
passed  ordinances  opposed  (in  principle)  to  the  law  of  England  ]  that  the 
country  lacked  protestant  ministers;  that  the  Quebec  seminary  had  opened 
classes  for  the  education  of  the  young  ;  and  that  (more  alarming  still !) 
only  catholic  teachers  were  employed  therein.  These  remonstrants  wrote, 
also,  to  the  chief  merchants  of  London,  to  engage  them  to  take  up  the 
cause  pleaded  for ;  while  in  the  province  itself,  councillor  Finlay  was  so 
strong  for  anglification,  that,  some  years  a^rwards  (1782),  he  proposed 
to  establish  English  schools  in  the  different  parishes,  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  French  in  the  law  courts  afber  a  certain  term  of  years. 

Meanwhile^  in  presence  of  such  hostility  among  the  EngUsh  colonists 
against  the  catholics,  the  British  ministry  did  not  venture  to  give  a 
representative  assembly  to  Canada.  For  the  moment,  they  limited  the 
mutations  in  contemplation  to  a  legislative  council,  to  be  nominated  by 
the  king.  Then  Maseres  suggested  that  it  should  be  composed  of  31  irre- 
movable members ;  that  it  should  assemble  only  after  public  convocation ; 
proposing  to  allow  the  members  to  initiate  laws,  and  to  vote  at  discretion, 

*  This  assumption  is  illogical;  and,  tried  bj  the  rules  of  constitutional  law, 
involves  a  direct  non  sequitur.  The  choice  of  a  catholic,  made  by  catholics,  for 
their  representative,  is  an  act  which  British  legislation,  either  home  or  colonial, 
does  not,  cannot  prevent;  but  the  selection  of  catholic  members  for  a  delibera- 
tive and  executive  council,  by  a  protestani  government,  is  a  measure  of  a 
different,  and  would  be  considered  bj  many  (was  hj  Maseres,  perhaps)  of  a 
compromising  character. — B, 

t  Mr.  Gramah^  being,  not  lieut.-goyernor,  as  we  have  seen,  but  merely  locum 
lenetu  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Guy  Garleton,  it  was  strangely  absurd  to  proffer 
such  a  request  to  one  who,  even  if  he  had  been  the  chief  functionary  whose 
place  be  temporarily  filled,  had  no  power  to  grant  it.— jB. 
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but  without  a  right  to  impose  turn.    Lastly,  to  admii  iato  xtprotoolianti 

only. 

While  the  protestant  party  thns  demanded  bondage  for  the  eatholica, 
the  latter  never  ceased  trying  to  remove  English  prejudices  against  them ; 
prejudices  which  their  enemies  sought  ever  to  enyen<»n  by  their  writings . 
and  discourses.  They  also  had  their  eyes  directed  to  what  was  passing 
in  the  neighboring  provinces.  They  could  judge  coireotly  of  their  siiim- 
tion  and  of  the  mother  country's  American  interests,  ss  is  proved  in  a 
Memoir  cited  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work.  That  production  exposed, 
with  great  force  of  Iqgic,  that  if  Britain  were  anxious  to  keep  Canada, 
she  ought  to  accord  to  its  people  all  the  rights  of  freemen ;  that  she  ought 
to  favor  its  religion,  and  not  to  undermine  it  by  a  destructive  system  of 
exdusiveness ;  and  that  there  was  no  real  religious  liberty  for  catholics, 
if,  in  order  to  enjoy  secular  franchises,  they  were  obliged  to  renounce  or 
tamper  with  their  faith. 

A  number  of  French  Canadians,  on  their  part,  held  meetings ;  and, 
December  1773,  signed  a  petition  to  the  king,  asking  for  the  restitution 
of  their  ancient  laws,  and  claiming  the  rights,  and  privileges  of  other 
British  subjects.  This  demand,  which  passed  for  an  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the  Oallo-Canadians,  yet  was  subscrihed  only 
by  a  few  of  the  seigniors  and  some  burgesses  of  the  towns.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  clergy  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  petitioners, 
although,  as  is  their  wont,  if  they  did  make  similar  applications,  they 
made  them  apart  The  masses  did  not  stir  at  all  in  the  business ;  and  a 
belief  (once  current)  that  certain  remonstrances  then  made  in  their  name 
were  actually  theirs,  is  quite  unfounded :  they  made  no  demonstrations 
whatever.  In  the  depth  of  their  distrust,  they  believed,  with  reason,  that 
they  would  obtain  no  concessions  from  Britain ;  since  the  whig  or  libe- 
ral party — although  that  which,  through  its  parliamentaiy  leaders,  Britons 
usually  relied  on  for  obtaining  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  the  subject — 
was  the  political  section  which  called  out  most  loudly  for  the  abolition  of 
everything  French  in  Canada,  scarcely  even  excepting  their  religion. 
Our  people,  therefore,  let  the  petitioning  seigniors  and  their  friends 
demand,  unsanctioned  from  the  home  government  and  legislature,  what 
they  would  have  asked  for  themselves ;  the  seigniors,  on  the  other  hand, 
hoping  that  their  cause  ought  to  meet  with  some  sympathy  in  the  toiy 
party  which  possessed  most  political  power,  and  was  formed  chiefly  of  the 
privil^ed  classes  in  Britain,  whose  compeers,  in  some  sort,  our  colonial 
feudalry  were. 
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Dm  language  of  ibe  kftter^in  their  addraw to  tibe  throne, 'vras redolent 
af  piofoiuid  respect.    They  at  least  did  not  aeek,  they  eaid,  to  despoil  the 
protflslaat  townspeople  of  their  rights,  while  seeking  their  own  freedom  f 
tbegr  did  not  craTe  the  proscription  of  an  entire  raoe,  heoause  its  religbn 
was  not  the  same :  aD  that  the  Canadians  wished  to  enjoy,  said  they,  like 
the  otiier  sahjeots  of  his  Migesly,  were  their  rights  and  immunities  as 
Britms:  which  &e  common  law  of  England,  indeed,  assigned  them.  This 
lequisttory  was  accompanied  with  a  memorial  in  which  the  applicants 
claimed  a  right  to  participate  in  all  public  employments,  militaxy  and  civil, 
a  daim  against  which  Maseres,  in  name  of  his  party  [?],  had  strongly 
pvoBounced.     They  took  occasion  to  remark,  also,  that  the  Canadian 
liBUtary  parallel  of  latitude  45^  N.,  being  fixed  at  45  miles  only  from 
MoDtreal,  straitened  the  proyince  on  that  side,  and  deprived  it  of  its  best 
lands;   that  western  Canada  embracing  the  regions  about  Detroit  and 
Michilimakinao,  ought  to  be  restored  to  eastern  Canada  as  far  down  as 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  needs  of  the  peltry  trade ;  and 
that  the  Labrador  seaboard  ought  to  revert  to  Canada  likewise,  for  the 
sake  of  its  fisheries  there.  The  applicants  added,  that  the  colony,  through 
the  calamities  of  war,  famine,  disease,  and  other  adverse  vicissitudes  it  had 
long  to  sustain,  was  not  in  a  state  to  repay  the  cost  of  its  government, 
and  still  less  able  to  be  at  the  charge  of  maintaining  an  elective  assembly ; 
that  a  numerous  council,  composed  of  British  and  Canadian  members, 
would  be  &r  more  suitable  in  present  circumstances :  lastly,  the  applicants 
CKpressed  a  hope  that  their  suit  would  be  received  with  all  the  more  favor, 
as  the  Gallo*Canadians  possessed  more  than  S-Gths  of  the  seigniories, 
and  almost  all  the  copyhold  lands. 

The  disclamation  of  a  desire  for  a  representative  assembly,  has  since 
been  made  a  matter  of  reproach  against  the  subscribers  to  the  above 
petition.  But,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  l^islature  in 
whioh,  (accordant  to  the  British  constitution  itself,  as  it  then  stood) 
catholics  would  be  eligible  for  election  to  seats ;  those  requisitionists  acted 
wisely,  while  seeking  the  preservation  of  their  religion  and  laws,  to  demand, 
limply,  a  l^islative  council  of  royal  nomination.  What  advantage,  in 
effMt,  could  the  Canadians  have  derived  from  an  elective  assembly, 
whence  they  were  excluded?  from  a  conclave  sure  to  be  composed  of  the 
dedaied  foes  of  their  language  and  all  their  dearest  institutions ;  from 
men,  in  fine,  who,  at  that  very  time,  willed  to  quite  deprive  them  of  pub- 
lic employment;  and  who  would,  without  doubt,  have  signalised  the 
advent  of  a  representative  system  by  the  proscription  of  all  that  was  dearest 
and  most  venerable  amongst  men, — religion,  law,  and  nationality  ? 
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The  demands  of  the  parties  were  met  as  favorably  as  oould  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  Britain  was  then  placed  ; 
and  those  conceded  served  as  bases  for  the  law  of  1774  ;  which  formed 
part  of  a  plan  £ur  more  vast,  since  it  was  meant  for  all  British  America. 
The  growing  power  of  the  thirteen  Anglo-American  provinces  was 
becoming  more  and  more  redoubtable  to  their  mother  country :  and  a  due 
consideration  of  the  determined  antagonistic  attitude  they  now  assumed, 
will  further  develop  the  true  motives  for  the  unwonted  concessionaiy  policy 
of  the  British  government  at  this  time^ 

The  lieutenant^vemor,  M.  Oramah^,  in  1772,  tolerated  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  coadjutor  to  the  catholic  bishop ;  the  burden  of  the  episcopate, 
in  so  wide  a  diocese,  being  too  great  for  one  prelate  to  bear :  this  alone 
constrained  M.  Briand  to  ask  for  a  helper.  M.  d'Esglis,  bom  in  Quebec 
A.  D.  1710,  was  elected,  by  a  capitulary  act  of  the  chapter,  in  1770,  but 
the  difficulties  attending  this  nomination  caused  a  delay  of  two  years 
before  it  took  full  effect.  These  being  at  length  surmounted,  by  the 
aid  of  Gk)vemor  Carleton,  Clement  XIY,  with  the  assent  of  the  king, 
granted  the  requisite  bulls  of  confirmation ;  and  the  coadjutor-elect  was 
recognized,  Jan.  22, 1772,  as  Bishop  of  DoryUeum,  in  part,  in/,,  with 
right  of  succession  to  the  see  of  Quebec. 

The  chapter  of  Quebec  became  extinct  soon  afterwards.  Its  latest 
capitulary,  act  took  place  in  1773,  and  the  last  surviving  canon  died  in 
1776. 

Meantime,  despite  the  ardent  wishes  of  Britain  for  the  extinction  of 
Catholicism  (such  is  the  inconstancy  of  all  mundane  things  I)  that  the 
Jesuits,  driven  out  of  Paraguay,  and  expeDed  from  France  ever  since  the 
year  1762,  still  maintained  their  position  in  Canada;  and  it  required  a 
papal  decree,  issued  in  1773,;to  abolish  that  order  in  our  country.  It  was 
not  till  this  took  place,  that  the  British  government  thought  of  appropriating 
their  estates :  forgetting,  as  it  did,  that  the  Jesuits  were  only  the  deposi- 
taries of  that  property,  since  it  had  been  given  to  them  by  the  kings  of 
France  for  educating  the  people,  and  the  instruction  of  the  savages,  of 
New  France. 

The  same  administrator,  M.  Cramah^,  also  recommended,  in  1773,  the 
home  government  te  treat  the  Canadians  with  liberality  and  justice  in 
religious  matters ;  and  Lord  Dartmouth  promised  to  follow  a  generous 
course  with  them  (in  all  things).  By  way  of  consoling  the  party  bent  on 
proscription,  Maseres  wrote  to  its  members,  that  he  "  hoped  the  colonists 
would  be  more  happy,  in  six  or  seven  years'  time,  under  the  government 
established  by  the  act  of  1774,  than  under  the  influence  of  an  assembly. . . " 
composed  of  catholics. 
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It  ms  in  the  year  1776,  tiiat  the  goyemment,  true  to  its  fiiat  inBtincts, 
tniufanned  the  Jesoits'  college  into  baiiaokB  for  the  garruon  of  Quebec. 
These  good  fathen  had  been  obliged  to  disoharge  their  pedagogaes  during 
the  siege  of  1759 ;  and  were  not  able  to  re-open  the  primary  schools  after 
the  war  was  oyer.  In  1778,  the  goyemment  took  possession  of  the 
^ifloopal  residence,  granting  in  compensation,  howeyer,  a  yearly  allowance 
of  Xl  50  to  the  bishop. 

The  past  acts  of  the  reigning  powers  (upon  the  whole)  aHbwed  of  no 
&yo!rable  aognry  aa  to  their  dispositions  in  onr  regard  for  the  future ;  and 
Umbj  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  only  pressure  of  external 
drcomstances  which  cohstrained  the  British  ministry. ta  abate  the  rigor 
of  their  system  of  colonial  polity,  trusting  to  obtain-  thereby  the  good 
gnees  of  the  Canadians ;  the  concessions  made  for  special  purposes  being 
fairly  attnbutaUe  neither  to  'the  high  principles  norenJightened  liberality 
of  those  who  made  them. . 
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Diipatos  between  Great  Britain  end  her  andent  eolonlei.— DiTUona  In  the  Britiab  parliaaniit 
regarding  that  anljeet— Advent  of  Lord  North  to  the  miniirtry.— Tronblei  at  Boeton. 
— OoerdTe  meaaoiee  applied  by  the  mother  eonntty,  wtaieh  aeeka  to  gain  Otaada  by  O0ii» 
eeHtona.— FetitionB  and  oounteivpetitionfl  of  the  Canadians  and  ▲nglo-Canadlana;  i«naon 
for  delays  in  deciding  between  those  two  parties.— The  Quebec  Act  of  1774;  debates  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons.— Congress  of  Philadelphia ;  it  olaases  the  Qnebeo  Act  among  AnaerleMi 
grievanoes.— Addresses  of  Congress  to  Britain  and  Canada^— General  Carieton  aniTea  Im 
Canada.— Feelings  of  the  Canadians  regarding  the  coming  straggle.— First  hostilities. — 
Surprise  and  eaptore  of  Tloonderoga,  Crown-Point  and  St.  John's.— Ciyil  war.— Battle  of 
Banker's  Hill.- General  InnMion  of  Canada  by  the  United  States  iroopM^^MaaigowuBKf 
and  Arnold  march  on  Quebec ;  they  take  Montreal  and  Three-Biveis.— The  goremor  r#> 
enters  the  capital  as  a  ftigitlTe ;  the  Americans  lay  siege  to  it. 

j£ll  the  Amerioan  colonies  were  now  at  open  war  against  Britain,  and 
marohing  ydih  rapid  strides  towards  the  revolution  which  was  to  achieve 
their  independence.  Ever  since  1690,  a  year  which  operated  changes  so 
considerable  in  provincial  constitutions,  Britain  ceased  not  to  restrain 
American  privileges,  especially  those  of  trade.  We  have  seen,  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  which  were  the  causes  of  those  dianges,  and  what  was 
the  character  of  the  British  colonials,  whose  sentiments  and  principles  were 
mainly  those  of  the  English  republican  party  in  Oromweirs  time.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  we  find  them  repelling,  in  1775,  the 
pretensions  of  a  mother  country  monarchic  in  its  constitution. 

After  passing  the  Navigation  Act,  to  restrain  the  colonial  trade,  Britain 
prohibited,  in  1732,  the  export  of  hats  and  woollens  from  one  province  to 
any  other;  in  1733,  the  importation  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  was 
subjected  to  exorbitant  duties ;  and  in  1750  a  law  passed  against  erecting 
saw-mills,  or  cutting  pine  and  fir-trees  in  the  forests.  Finally,  she  claimed 
absolute  authority  over  all  the  colonies.  "  It  would  be  a  strange  abuse  of 
human  reason  to  gainsay  that  right,"  said  one  M.  P. ;  adding,  that  treason 
and  revolt  were  indigenous  to  the  New  World.  Public  opinion  in  Britain 
on  this  point,  had  varied  according  to  times  and  circumstances.  New 
England,  not  to  seem  as  if  acting  under  British  compression,  when 
acquiescing  in  any  act  passed  by  parliament,  gave  to  each  new  law  a  local 
•color  while  promulgating  it,  thus  giving  it  a  semblance  of  American  origin. 
The  other  provinces,  inspired  by  a  like  feeling,  had  always  held  British 
pretensions  in  aversion ;  and  if  they  submitted  to  them  occasionally,  it 
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vas  becMifle  ihej  did  not  think  tbemfleiTOd  potent  enough  to  recdfit ;  but 
their  strengUi  wafl  daily  inereaaingk  The  total  Anglo-Amerioan  population, 
nldch,  abont  A.  D.  1700,  ntunbered  262,000  booIb,  had  risen  to  three 
luBionB  by  the  year  1774  Britab,  reeognited  aole  mistress  of  Nortii 
kmtmtisk  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  became  more  exacting  than  ever.  She 
delerttined  to  draw  a  direct  rerenne  from  the  Americans,  to  aid  her  in  pay^ 
ingthe  interest  of  her  public  debt,  which  the  recent  Canadian  war  greatly 
aiigmented,  notwithstanding  that  the  Americans  had  expended  two  and  a 
hatf  miHion  pounds  sterling  to  defray  its  cost  The  project  of  taxing  thie 
latter  was  (long  before)  suggested  to  Walpole,  who  replied,  "  I  have 
the  whole  of  Old  England  against  me ;  would  ye  that  I  should  have  New 
Sngland  too  for  my  enemy  ?"  Secretary  GrenviUe,  who  cared  more  to 
heqp  his  ministerial  place  than  did  his  predecessor,  proposed  in  parliament, 
i^nst  his  own  desire,  but  to  please  George  III,  a  series  of  (dediaratory) 
lesolatiQtts,  serving  as  the  basii  of  a  Stamp  Act ;  and  these  were  adopted, 
without  opposition,  in  March,  1764 

All  the  colonists  entered  protests  against  the  principles  thus  laid  down. 
The  austere  Massachusetts>men  observed,  that  if  Britain's  power  to  tax 
tlie  colonies,  at  her  own  discretion,  were  recognised  by  them,  there  would 
result  a  system  of  oppression  which  would  soon  become  insupportable ; 
Ibr,  once  let  such  asserted  right  be  acknowlec^ed,  there  would  thenoefortiiL 
be  an  impossibility  to  abolish  or  even  modify  any  impost  which  the  British 
might  find  it  convenient  to  lay  on.  '^  We  are  not  represented  in  the 
British  parliament,"  they  said.  ^*  What  will  prevent  the  house  of  com. 
moDS  from  trying  to  load  our  shoulders  with  burdens,  too  heavy  for  tho 
peqde  at  home  to  bear  ?  As  British  subjects  (no  matter  where  located) 
we  assert,  that  we  are  not  imposaUe  except  through  our  own  representa* 
tivea." 

The  An^o^Americans  had  other  grievances  besides  to  complain  of. 
The  presence  of  a  standing  army,  in  their  midst,  they  found  undesirable ; 
augmentations  of  their  judges*  salaries  they  considered  an  insidious  means 
of  making  them  subservient ;  and  the  provincial  governors,  no  longer  pop- 
ularly chosen,  as  they  once  were,  ever  manifested  arbitrary  dispositions. 

Despite  all  opposition  made  to  the  taxing  project,  the  British  legislature 
passed  a  law  iu  1765,  extending  the  provisions  of  the  existing  acts  impos- 
ing stamp  duties  in  Britain,  to  all  its  colonies.  Franklin,  resident  agent 
in  London  for  Massachusetts,  wrote  to  his  constituents,  '^  The  sun  of 
liberty  has  set ;  we  must  trim  the  lamps  of  industry  and  economy."  Al- 
though Franklin  received  from  the  government,  about  this  time,  a  large 
grant  of  land  on  the  Ohio,*  he  adhered  to  the  most  advanced  opposition 

*  B,  B.  O'OALLAGHijr:  DocunuMary  Hutaryof  New  York, 
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party  in  the  oolonies.  The  Amerioans  had  resokdd  to  bay  no  good^ 
from  Britain ;  this  measure  caneed  the  mercantile  olasses  there  to  take 
part  with  them  in  the  dispute.  The  Virginians,  insprited  by  Patriek 
Heniy,  began  their  resistance  to  the  American  stamp  act.  By  resolutions 
he  proposed  in  aBsembly,^  and  whieh-  passed  after  long  delMites,  it  was 
declared  that  provincials  were  not  bound  to  obey  any  taxation-lawe  but 
those  passed  by  their  own  repreeentatiyes ;  and  that  eyeiy  man  who 
impugned  this  truth  was  a  public  enemy.  As  the  discussion  grew  warmer, 
Henry's  patriotism  became  more  fenid.  Making  allusion  to  the  evil  j&te 
of  tyrants,  he  said,  *'  Gsosar  had  his  Brutus,  Charies  I  his  Cromwell ;  and 
George  the  Third. .  "  (here  the  orator  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  Treaaan  I 
treason  If  when  he  continued) — ". .  .and  let  George  the  Third,  I  say,  take 
warning  from  those  examples.  If  such  a  caution  smell  of  treason,  I 
would  fain  be  informed  \dierein  it  consists !"  Several  riots  took  place, 
but  chiefly  in  Boston,  where  the  people  destroyed  the  stamp-office  latdy 
opened  there.  At  Philadelphia,  when  the  vessel  freighted  from  England 
with  stamped  paper  entered  the  port,  all  the  other  shipping  displayed 
their  colors  half-mast  high,  in  sign  of  mourning;  and  the  church  bells, 
muffled,  tolled  all  day,  as  if  for  a  frineral.  Forthwith  a  congress  of 
deputies,  from  all  the  provinces,  met  at  New  York,  and  voted  petitions  to 
the  British  parliament-  against  its  proceedings.  Opposition  became  so 
general,  that  the  British  stamp-masters  were  obliged  to  shut  up  shop  and 
return  to  England.  Traders,  lawyers,  &c.,  met  and  agreed  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  their  callings  rather  than  use  stamps.  Bales  of  these  were 
seized  and  burnt  by  rioters,  amid  the  people's  huzzas.  The  colonial  mer- 
chants dropped  their  trade  with  Britain  for  the  time.  Presently  local 
manufactures  sprang  up,  coneurrentily  with  a  stagnation  of  industrial  pur- 
suits in  Britain ;  all  which  greatly  embarrassed  the  ministry,  some  of  whom 
were  for  employing  exertion  against  the  colonists,  while  others  inclined 
for  temporising  with  existing  difficulties. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1766  opened  most  inauispieiously ;  suffer- 
ing and  discontent  were  rife  even  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Menaced  with 
a  revolution,  they  proposed,  Pitt  and  Burke  aiding,  to  annul  the  stamp 
acts  which  had  outraged  colonial  feeling ;  but  that  any  act  rescissory  should, 
in  its  terms,  vindicate  absolute  British  rights  over  the  provincials.  The 
debates  upon  this  proposal  were  long,  and  many  of  the  speeches  against  it 
admirably  eloquent,  but  the  ministry  outvoted  their  oj^poneiits.  In  order 
to  regain  popularity,  the  cabinet  caused  several  measures  to  be  taken, 
&vorable  to  colonial  trade ;  and  obtained  from  France  a  liquidation  of  its 
paper  obligations  to  Canada,  which  had  remained  in  abeyance  ever  since 
the  war  of  the  conquest. 
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Tbe  abrogation  of  the  eolonial  stamp  act  waa  joyfully  reoeived  in 
America,  and  for  some  time  softened  prorinoial  hostility ;  but  quickly 
other  troubles  arose,  the  first  being  mutual  disaooord  between  the  goyer- 
Bor  and  assembly  of  Massachusetts.  The  Gronyille  ministry  had  fallen  ; 
and  Pitt^  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  at  the  helm  of  power.  By  one  of 
thoae  inooBsistonoies  due  to  hiunan  ambition  or  weakness,  the  new  minis- 
ters, several  of  whom  had  strongly  opposed  British  right  to  tax  America 
— Ohatham  himself,  more  than  any  other — ^in  1767,  initiated  taxes  on 
tea,  paper,  ^ass,  Ac.,  for  export  to  the  colonies.  Parliament  concurred, 
the  kii^  assented,  and  the  measure  became  law.  To  awe  the  colonists, 
the  sittings  of  the  New  York  prorindal  assembly  were  suspended,  aa  a 
penalty  for  repudiating  British  (fiscal)  jurisprudence.  Hero  was  a  new 
proof  diat  philo^colonials  in  the  mother  country  of  any  dependency,  are 
often  less  animated  by  a  r^ard  for  justice,  than  by  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  day. 

Afterwards,  the  Grafton  ministry,  composed,  according  to  ''  Junius, '' 
of  deserters  jfrom  every  party,  aucceeded  to  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Chatham ; 
but  who  kept  his  situation,  nevertheless,  in  Ghrafton's,  though  he  was  no 
longer  popular.  The  new  project  of  ccdonial  taxation  was  yet  more  odious 
in  America  than  the  stamp  act.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  province 
which  overtly  resisted  it,  and  proposed  a  general  convention.  The  arrival 
of  General  Gage,  with  four  regiments  and  some  artillery,  put  a  stop,  for  a 
time,  to  those  demonstrations  *,  but  discontent  was  not  extingulBhed,  it 
only  smouldered,  and  was  reproduced  in  all  the  other  provinces.  New 
measures  in  Britain  precipitated  a  crisis.  Parliament  addressed  the  king 
to  send  a  special  commission  to  Boston,  to  try  all  parties  accused  of  high 
treason.  British  parliamentarians  and  American  loyalists  trusted  thereby 
to  intimidate  the  patriotic  pturty.  Sir  W.  Johnson  thus  wrote  to  Lord 
Hillsborough,  in  1769 :  "  I  humbly  intimate  that  I  respectfully  approve 
of  the  king's  speech  and  the  address,  both  just  received  from  London. 
The  firmness  of  the  one,  the  unanimity  of  the  other,  afford  me  gfeat  satis- 
&ction,  and  give  me  hopes  that  the  unhappy  dissensions,  excited  by  turbu- 
lent fanatics  of  this  country,  will  end  in  a  way  compatible  with  the  dignity 
of  the  crown  and  the  true  interests  of  the  people."^  Thus,  in  every  age,  is 
the  future  misinterpreted.  Despite  Johnson's  expressed  hopefulness,  the 
Americans  again  resorted  to  trading  non-intercourse  with  Britain.  This 
step  renewed  the  alarm  of  her  merohants ;  and  the  ministry  announced  an 
abrogation  of  all  the  lately  imposed  duties,  except  the  article  of  tea,  which 

*  B.  B.  O'Callaohax  :  Documentary  Hktory  of  the  State  qf  New  York,  U.  933. 
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was  retained  as  a  Tiiidicatioii  (^  home  Boveteigatj.    Thb  was  at  ODioe  to 
oonfesB  its  weakness,  and  to  kaye  a  door  open  for  added  disoord. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  North  (1770)  taking  the  ministerial  helm  in  ohai^, 
o^rried  out  the  pdity  of  his  predeeessor.    Ooneorrently,  lUnnishes  tocA 
place  in  Boston,  between  the  cttiiens  and  soldiers.    Alarm  spread  to  everj 
provinee,  and  among  all  elasses;  every  one  was  apprshensiTe  of  what 
might  follow ;  but  most  of  the  orionists  deteraiining  to  yindieale  their 
rights  by  force  oi  arms,  an  organised  system  of  resistanee  was  fioimed. 
The  maleontentsy  however,  were  guarded  in  their  expressions,  thon^ 
firm  in  an  intent  to  make  every  saoriftee,  if  needfol,  to  seenre  sneoeaa. 
Massachnsetts  took  the  leiid,  directed  by  Hancock,  Otis,  and  Adams.    It 
soon  became  apparent  that  neither  Old  nor  New  En^^d  wonld  bate  m 
jot  of  their  respeetive  pretensions,  and  that  the  sword  alone  must  decide 
the  quarrel.    In  1773,  parliament  passed  an  act  anthoriaing  the  Britiab 
India  company  to  transport  tea  to  America,  on  payment  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  a  previous  act  of  1767.    ForthwiUi,  some  consignees  to  whose 
address  the  ftrst  cargoes  were  sent,  had  to  refuse  to  rpoeive  them  under 
popular  oonstraint.     At  Boston,  parties  who  warehoused  the  tea  when 
landed,  were  tarred  and  feathered.    Three  cargoes  of  tea  were  spilt  in  the 
harbor.      Like  outrages  were  committed  in  other  places.      Lord  NcHrtb, 
indignant  at  these  audacities,  and  setting  himself  to  punish  the  Boston- 
ians,  got  an  act  passed  (but  not  without  parliamentary  oppositMm)  to  doae 
their  port ;  t.  e^  no  vessek  were  to  load  or  to  discharge  cargoes  there  till 
further  orders.      *'  Let  us  root  out  that  wasp's  nest,"  said  an  approving 
British  l^;ialator.     Two  other  laws,  of  coercive  kind,  were  presented  bj 
the  ministry :  one,  abridging  the  franchises  of  Massachusetts,  and  prohi- 
biting sederunts  of  assembly  if  not  authoriied  by  the  governor ;  the  other 
lu)cordiDg  immunity  from  the  action  of  criminal  procedure,  to  all  funo- 
tionaries  engaged  in  suppressing  riots,  even  should  death  ensue  in  any 
case.    Such  a  law  as  this,  under  the  ingeniously  fictitious  name  of  *'  an 
act  of  indemnity,"  was  passed,  to  give  a  color  of  legality  to  Ijranny,  dur- 
ing the  troubles  of  1838,  in  Canada.    The  passing  of  those  two  laws  was 
as  much  opposed  as  the  Boston  port  bill.    Fox,  Col.  Barrd,  Burke,  and 
Lord  Chatham  protested  against  them.    "  Vie  have  crossed  the  Rubicon," 
said  one  peer;  "the  watchword  now  is,  Deleuda  Carthago"     Barr< 
exclaimed,  "  Take  heed  what  ye  do  I  the  finances  of  France  are  now  flour- 
ishing ;  see  if  afte  do  not  interfere  in  our  quarrel  with  the  Americans." 
In  fact,  Choiseul  had  skilfully  prepared  means  for  taking  signal  vengeance 
on  Britain  for  the  loss  of  Canada.     Another  pariiamentary  orator  yehe* 
mently  exclaimed.  "  I  trust  the  Amerioans  will  resist  these  o|^resaiTe 
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km;  I  dasBe  at  least,  that  they  may.  If  they  do  not,  I  shall  ragard 
Ann  as  tke  most  abjeet  of  staves !"  Lastly,  the  British  ministry  intro- 
daeed  a  fourth  law,  intituled,  ^'  A  Bill  for  re^constitating  the  Goyem- 
of  the  ProTiace  of  Quebeo,"  as  all  Canada  was  then  called.  This 
was  the  oomplement  of  a  plan  for  administering  the  whole  affairs 
America;  and  as  it  imposed  a  system  of  ahsolutism  upon  as,  it 
served  to  o<»Yinoe  the  older  colonists  of  the  after  designs  of  Britain 
teiog  inimieal  to  their  liberties :  especially  when  they  adverted  to  the  past 
imd  tiboD^t  of  her  illiberal  polity,  so  retrogressive  ever  since  the  revoke 
IM  of  1689-90.  The  passing  of  snoh  a  law  was  indeed  ominous  at  a 
iftiU  more  evil  fiitove.  Accordingly  great  outcries  arose  among  the  objects 
if  it.  They  protested,  more  especbdly,  against  the  recognition  of  catho- 
Jkity  as  the  spiritnal  establishment  of  Canada :  but  perhaps  there  was 
SMve  craft  than  conscientious  feeUng  in  the&r  remonstrances  thereupon,  as 
well  knowing  Old  England's  prejudices  against  our  religion ;  for,  soon 
afterwards,  the  provincials,  become  republicans,  allowed  the  catholics  the 
same  frandiises  as  themselves  in  ewcy  respect 

We  all  know  the  plans  successively  proposed,  after  the  Conquest,  for 
governing  the  Canadians;  that,  in  1764,  it  was  hostile  to  their  freedom, 
wfaeraas,  in  1774,  British  jealousies  were  diverted  fsom  us  for  the  time, 
and  directed  against  the  American  people  and  their  legislative  assemblies. 
Self-interest  thus  triumphed  over  ignorance  and  passionateness.  The 
abolitien  of  the  language  and  laws  of  the  Canadians  would  ineritaUy 
canse  them  to  take  part  with  their  malcontent  nei^bors ;  and  therefore 
it  was  that  Britain  postponed  the  settlement  of  the  Canadian  question, 
&om  year  to  year,  till  the  time  was  come  when  she  felt  impelled  to  resort 
to  rej^nssive  measures  i^ainst  her  old  colonists.  The  decision  of  the 
home  government  as  to  the  establishment  of  French  law  and  usages  in 
Canada,  long  depended  on  the  result  of  the  ministerial'  determination  to 
tax  the  southern  prorincials;  and  their  stem  opposition  to  it  decided  the 
cabinet  to  torn  a  &vorahle  ear  to  Canadian  representations.  By  so  doing,, 
a  double  end  was  attained :  Hie  clergy  and  upper-classes  being  gained  over,. 
onr  peqde  were  induced  to  recognize  British  taxing  supremacy ;  for,  in 
Canadian  estimation,  this  acquiescence  was  regarded  as  a  small  matter  in 
itself,  compared  with  its  welcome  accompaniment^ — ^the  conservation, 
accorded  to  cherished  institutions  which  the  Anglo-Americans  had  willed 
to  be  abased,  or  even  annihilated. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  colonial  secretary  of  state,  introduced  the  billi 
«f  1774  to  the  lords,  who  passed  it  without  any  difficulty.  Its  provisions, 
greatly  enlatgwi  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  as  defined  im 
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1764.    On  one  side,  they  were  extended  to  the  firontiera  of  New  England^ 
Pennsylvania,  New- York  (province),  the  Ohio,  and  the  kft  bank  of  the 
MissLanppi;  on  the  other,  to  the  Hadson's  Bay  territory.*    The  bill 
preserved  to  the  catholic  colonists  the  rights  assured  to  them  by  capitular 
tions,  and  relieved  them  from  the  operation  of  the  British  test  act; 
French  civil  procedure  was  to  be  maintained,  but  English  criminal  law, 
and  the  English  law  of  successions  to  property,  w^re  to  be  substituted 
for  French.    Finally,  the  bill  gave  to  the  province  a  governing  council  of 
17  to  23  members, — ^part  catholics,  part  protestants ;  in  whom  were  vested, 
in  name  of  the  sovereign,  but  subject  to  his  veto,  all  needful  regulations 
of  government  and  police;  they  not  to  have  power  to  levy  any  imposts 
except  those  indispensable  for  constructing  and  maintaining  roads  and 
public  edifices.    For  the  king  was  reserved  the  right  of  founding  all 
tribunals,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.    The  bill  passed  unanimously  in  the 
upper  house,  but  was  violently  opposed  in  the  lower  house ;  the  commons 
debating  the  questions  raised  upon  it  for  several  days.    Certain  London 
traders,  excited  by  their  compatriots  in  Canada,  made  urgent  remon- 
strances against  the  bill  and  even  employed  stipendiary  advocates  to 
"  show  cause  "  why  it  should  not  pass.     The  friends  of  the  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  demanded  that  witnesses  should  be  examined  in  its  &vor. 
CK)vemor  Carleton  was  summoned  for  that  purpose,  and  gave  excellent 
testimony  as  to  Canadian  deservings:   Chief-justice  Hay,  Messrs.  de 
Lotbini^re,  Maseres,  and  Marriott  were  also  interrogated.     The  latter 
found  himself  anomalously  situated.    Not  being  able,  as  attorney-general, 
to  express  direct  dissent  from  a  ministerial  bill,  he  eluded  most  of  the 
questions  addressed  to  him,  so  as  not  to  say  anything  inconsistent  with 
opinions  formerly  expressed  by  him  in  his  report  on  Canadian  affairs,  for 
consideration  by  the  privy  council, — which  clashed,  in  many  particulars, 
(as  we  have  seen)  with  the  Quebec  Act.     He  extricated  himself  with 
much  dexterity,  however,  from  the  difficulty ;  but  the  occasion  served  to 
shew  how  liable  general  interests  are  to  be  compromised,  through  personal 
exigencies,  for  the  convenience  of  men  in  place. 

Among  the  members  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  were  Messrs.  Town- 
shend  and  Burke,- also  Col.  Barrd.  Most  of  the  dissentients  spoke 
against  the  restoration  of  French  laws  and  the  free  exercise  of  the 

*  In  1775,  a  project  for  a  pacification  of  the  colonies  was  proposed  to  the 
British  ministry  by  Franklin.  He  stipulated  that  the  Quebec  Act  should  be 
rescinded,  and  a  free  government  established  in  Canada.  It  was  replied,  that 
the  act  might  be  so  far  amended,  as  to  reduce  the  proyince  to  the  limits  fixed 
bj  the  proclamation  of  1764.^Baicbat:  Hittory  of  the  American  Revolution, 
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flt^lio  xdigioBtin  the  oolony.  They  wished  Uiat  &  reprosentatiye  chamber 
ihoold  be  establiahedy  but  with  such  Btadied  I'eserrationy  that  it  waa  plain 
they  would  admit  no  catholics  into  it.  Continuance  of  proteatant  domi- 
nation, not  general  firanchiaes,  was  the  kind  of  political  delegation  alone 
meant  to  be  conceded.  Such  were  the  inoonsistenoies  in  the  men  of  the 
time ;  for  the  upholders  of  Anglo-American  claims,  when  in  the  house, 
were  eren  foremost  in  wishing  that  Canadian  catholics  should  have  no 
political  franchises.  Fox  stood  forth,  however,  a  noble  exception  to  most 
others  of  his  party.  He  said :  '^  From  all  that  I  have  heard,  it  appears 
to  be  right  to  give  a  representative  assembly  to  the  Canadians.  It  is  in 
behoof  of  that  people  I  now  speak,  for  is  it  not  chiefly  in  their  interest 
that  the  bill  has  been  drawn  up?    How  that  interest  is  to  be  secured  but 

by  &ee  representation,  I  know  not I  have  not  yet  heard  one  valid 

reason  adduced  why  the  Canadians  should  not  be  represented  by  their 
own  delegates.  Much  has  been  said,  indeed,  as  to  the  peril  of  intrusting 
with  political  power  men  of  alien  race  and  manners;  but  as  the  great 
bulk  of  the  -colonists  are  attached  to  French  laws  and  usages,  if  we  repose 
that  power  solely  in  the  hands  of  a  legislative  council,  shall  wc  not  be 
confining  it  to  parties  the  most  likely  to  be  obstinate  in  employing  it 
exclusively  for  partisan  legislation  ?  Nobody  has  said  that  the  Romish 
belief  naturally  disqualifies  a  man  fdr  becoming  politically  unfranchised ; 
ind  I,  for  one,  will  never  listen  complacentiy  to  such  an  assertion.  No 
man,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  catholic  mind,  will  say  that  there  is 
anything  in  it  opposed  to  the  principles  of  political  freedom.  Its  aspirar 
tions,  though  repressed  by  rulers  in  catholic  countries,  exist  in  the  breasts 
of  the  people,  catholics  and  protestants  alike.  K  any  danger  there  be,  it 
is  more  likely  to  come  £rom  among  the  higher  than  the  lower  ranks.*' 
The  premier,  Lord  North,  immediately  replied,  ''  Will  Britain  be  safe 
(for  her  interests  are  paramount  in  the  case)  when  her  chiefest  powers  are 
entrusted  to  an  assembly  representative  of  oatiiolics  ?  I  do  not  deny  that 
Bach  may  be  honest,  capable,  worthy,  intelligent,  and  have  just  political 
appreciations ;  but  I  still  say,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  a  protestant 
government  to  delegate  its  powers  to  a  catholic  assembly/'  It  is  certain, 
that  distrust  of  Catholicism  was  a  chief  motive  for  preventing  Britain 
from  according  an  elective  chamber  to  the  Canadians;  just  as  a  fear  of 
the  Americans  became  a  reason  for  inducing  the  British  to  restore  the 
ciidl  jurisprudence  of  Lower  Canada. 

Restoration  of  our  laws  and  free  exercise  of  our  religion  were  two 
eapital  points  so  just,  so  natural  in  themselves,  that  the  opposition  could 
not  attack  them  overtiy.    '<  What  you  ask,"  said  Thurlow,  "  will  bring 
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afaNRt  the  Bubflemencj  of  the  C&nadiaiui.  Here  ie  what  I  ehoold  pvopoie 
to  do :  Let  raeh  laws  as  have  raferenoe  to  supeneded  French  aoyere^w^ 
he  replaced  hy  aaoh  as  arise  oat  of  British  dominatioa,  hot  in  regard  of 
all  other  legislation,  in  itself  indifferent,  and  not  affecting  the  relatlTe 
position  or  mntoal  ohligatioos  of  king  and  pec^le, — homanityy  jnstioe 
wisdom,  all  conjoin  in  impelling  ns  to  leave  this  ocHnmonit^  even  as  wb 
iband  it...  Bat  it  is  said  that  Britons  carry  along  with  them  tiftsir 
political  franchises  whithersoever  they  go,  and  that  we  shoald  be  anJHSt  to 

the  new  colonists  did  we  subject  them  to  onaccostomed  laws I  say 

tfaait  if  a  home-bom  Briton  enter  a  colony  conqoered  by  his  race,  he 
does  not  take  thither  his  coantry's  laws.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend,  &9 
example,  that  if  any  Englishman  find  it  convenient  to  settle  in  Onemsey, 
the  laws  whidi  (wevailed  here  (London)  shall  be  administered  for  his 
eoAvenience  there."  The  opposition,  generally,  manifested  much  politioal 
ahioanery  on  the  occasion.  In  regard  of  a  legislative  council  of  royal 
nomination,  instead  of  an  assembly,  most  of  the  leading  members,  beiftg 
hanpered  by  their  reli^ous  piejudices,  spoke  under  great  embarrassment ; 
•ad  when  Lord  North  opined  that  a  catholic  asaonbly  were  undesiraUe, 
Mr.  Pultney,  a  leading  oppositioniBt,  imprudently  ezdaimed,  "  It  does 
B0t  ihence  necessarily  follow,  that  Canada  should  have  no  representative 
phamber  at  all  V*  He  thus  intimated  a  wish  to  put  the  French-Canadians 
on  an  inferior  p^tical  level  to  British  colonists,  being  protestants.  This 
was  the  weak  point  of  the  oppositionists  to  the  bill ;  for  those  among  the 
latter,  in  all  the  American  provinces,  were  in  an  overpowering  majority,  and 
fiercely  contesting  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country.  As  ^^r  the 
ABsertion,  that  by  countenancing  Catholicism  in  any  part  of  British 
America,  the  Anglican  church  incurred  danger,  it  was  unworthy  of  any 
ftrmal  refutetion. 

Finally,  the  bill  passed  the  houses,  after  receiving  a  few  amendments 
in  both,^despite  the  opposition  of  Lord  Chatham ;  who  characterised  it 
as  "  an  oppressive  and  odious  law."  Vainly  he  called  on  the  occupants 
of  the  episcopal  benches  to  side  with  him  in  resisting  the  establishing  of 
popery  in  a  country  more  extensive  than  insular  Britain  itself.  Thence* 
fi>rwiurd,  therefore,  were  our  language  and  laws  to  arise  from  their  tempo- 
rary abasement;  even  as  those  of  Saxon  Britain  in  time  overtopped  the 
institutions  forced  upon  it,  for  a  season,  by  the  Normans. 

No  sooner  did  the  Quebec  Act  pass,  than  the  Londoners  re-assemUed, 
and  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  he  would  refuse  his  assent  to  it. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  struck  at  ihe  fundamentals 
of  the  British  constitution;  that  French  laws  gave  no  security  to  person 
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or  property;  that  the  bill  inyiolated  the  promiae/embodied  in  the  proel»- 
vatioii  of  1763,  eetaUiahing  English  juriqparadence  in  the  oolonj ;  that 
popery  was  a  bloody  and  idolatrous  religion :  a  monition  being  saperad- 
dedy  ihat  the  reigning  fiunily  had  saperseded  the  Stoart  dynasty  solely 
fiom  regard  for  the  meritorious  protestantism  of  the  former,  and  the 
disqualifying  popishness  <^  the  latter.  Among  other  objections  to  the 
measiues  was  this,  that  it  placed  legislatiTe  power  in  the  hands  of  revoea- 
ble  orown-eoiinoillors,  &c. 

The  lord  mayor,  along  with  seyeral  aldermen  and  folly  160  notabilities, 
weftt  in  procession  to  St  James'  palace,  to  present  this  address;  bntoa 
arriving  there,  they  were  informed  by  the  lord  chamberlain  that  the  king 
iioold,  according  to  usage,  take  no  recognition  of  the  decried  bill  till  it 
were  presented  to  him  in  due  form.  His  Majesty  in  fact,  was  at  that 
Buunent  in  the  house  of  peers,  proroguing  parliament,  after  asamting 
to  the  Quebec  Act  along  with  other  bills  of  the  session :  he  singling  out 
ibe  former  for  spedal  commendation,  as  being  "  founded  on  the  plainest 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity :"  adding  that,  he  doubted  not,  ^'  it 
would  have  the  best  effects,  by  calming  the  inquietudes  and  {womotii^ 
the  well-being  of  our  Canadian  subjects."  This  official  dedaratiott 
greatly  soothed  the  irritation  caused  by  the  stiAging  depreciations  cf 
eoloBial  worth  by  the  parliamentary  oppoeitioDists.  A  supplementary  bill, 
which  became  law  at^the  same  time,  abolished  the  colonial  customs-dues, 
those  sole  imposts  leried  by  the  French  government ;  and  substituted  fixr 
them  duties  on  strong  drinks,  to  provide  means  for  supporting  the  mvil 
and  judicial  administrations  of  Canada. 

Maseres  forthwith  advised  the  British  or  Protestant  colonials  of  all 
that  had  been  done  and  said.  A  meeting  of  them  immediately  took  place, 
and  resolutions  passed  demanding  that  the  Quebec  Act  should  be  annul- 
led. The  agitation  raised  on  the  occasion  spread  to  the  Gallo-Ganadian 
population,  meetings  of  whom  took  place,  in  which  counter-resolutions 
veve  passed. 

About  this  time  an  unsigned  letter  appeared,  whidi  made  some  sensa- 
tion ;  sufficient,  indeed,  to  induce  Maseres  to  refute  it  at  length  in  one  of 
a  series  of  papers  published  by  him  in  1775,  to  support  the  pretensions  of 
his  party.  The  letter  itself,  artless  in  style  but  sincere  in  tone,  circula- 
ting laigely  among  the  Canadians,  made  a  deep  impression.  "  Certaui 
of  the  British  among  us,"  thus  it  ran,  "  are  doing  their  utmost  to  indis* 
pose  us  to  give  acceptance  to  the  late  acts  for  regulating  the  government 
of  this  province.  They  declaim  especially  against  the  restoration  of 
French  laws,  which  they  represent  as  &voring  tyranny.    Their  emissariea 
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would  fain  pemiade  the  uninstraoted,  that  we  duJl  yet  see  royal  warrant 
arrests  in  use  by  the  authoritiee ;  that  our  property  will  be  arbitrarily 
taken  from  us  whenever  the  exeontiTe  thinks  fit ;  that  they  will  drag  ns 
into  the  army,  and  dungeon  us  if  we  resist  impressment ;  that  we  shall  be 
oppressed  with  imposts;  that  law  we  may  have,  but  justice  will  be  denied  ; 
that  our  goTomors  are  despotio,  and  the  British  laws  unfayorable  in  our 
regard :  but  the  falsehood  of  these  imputations,  is  it  not  plain  at  first 
blush?  What  neoessaiy  connexion  did  we  find  between  our  olden  insti- 
tutions and  Bastilings,  enforced  oonsoriptions,  and  goyemmental  des- 
potiam?  Under  restored  French  laws,  indeed,  we  have  no  jurymen 
brought  in  to  decide  litigation  by  the  votes  of  men  (suddenly  called  on) 
too  often  ignorant  or  biassed ;  but  is  this  really  an  evil  ?  Is  British  law- 
process  less  costly  than  our  own  ?  Bo  we  desire  to  adopt  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture— its  principle  being  all  things  to  one,  nothing  for  all — instead 
of  our  present  equitable  system  of  succession  to  real  property?  Are 
those  among  you  who  wish  to  enter  on  wild  land  as  cultivators,  vnlling  to 
obtain  it  accompanied  with  British  rack-rents  and  burdened  by  English 
manorial  exactions  ?  Would  you  be  content  to  give  up  the  tenth  sheaf, 
as  every  English  farmer  (of  the  Anglican  &ith  or  not)  is  forced  to  do  for 
the  support  of  the  parson  and  his  family  ?  French  law,  is  it  not  written 
in  a  language  known  to  you  ?  our  own  legism,  therefore,  is  suitable  to  us 
in  all  ways ;  and  judicious  Britons,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the  colony, 
own  that  you  cannot  rightly  be  deprived  of  it. 

'^  Bat  that  is  not  the  chief  circumstance  the  most  distasteful  to  those 
envious  men  in  the  acts  they  wish  you  to  assist  them  in  abrogating. 
Here  is  the  sore  point,  which  they  strive  to  hide,  but  it  is  plainly  appa- 
rent :— one  of  the  vituperated  acts  not  only  allows  the  exercise  of  your 
religion,  but  frees  you  from  all  religious  tests  contrary  thereto ;  thus  a 
door  is  opened  to  admit  you  to  public  situations.  Hence  the  wrath 
of  these  people  1  Thus  it  is,  that  tiiey  print  in  their  newspapers  diatribes 
against  what  they  designate  as  a  detestable  law ;  an  abominable  measure, 
'  one  which  recognizes  a  sanguitkary  religion,  the  professors  of  which 
spread  abroad  doctrines  redolent  of  impiety,  murder,  and  rebellion.'  The 
violence  of  the  language  thus  used  is  indicative  of  the  malign  sentiments 
it  expresses;  it  discloses  chagrin  at  not  obtaining  from  parliament  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  an  assembly  whence  you  were  to  be  excluded,  by 
the  mere  administration  of  oaths  which,  they  well  knew,  your  religious 
conscience  would  prevent  your  taking ;  thus  did  the  party  treat  the  French 
Canadians/'  Logic  so  cogent  as  the  forcing,  proved  irresistible  at  the 
time. 
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NererilideBs,  Eari  Camden,  in  Hay,  1775,  presented  the  Canadian  protee- 
tent  petition  against  the  Quebec  acts  to  the  house  of  lords;  it  was,  howeyer, 
rgeeted  at  the  instanoe  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  A  duplicate  of  the  same, 
presented  by  Sir  George  Sayile  to  the  commons,  met  a  like  fate. 

While  the  law  of  1774  thus  tended  to  reconcile  the  Canadians  to  British 
domination,  that  which  dosed  Boston  port  infiiriated  the  southern  pro- 
rinciab  to-  ^e-  utmost  The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a 
committee  to  convoke  a  general  congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  Anglo- 
American  prorinoes,  to  confer  together,  and  direct  the  people  in  their 
oppodtion  to  the  home  government ;  but  for  the  time,  to  give  ''  recom- 
mendations** only,  these  tO'  be  interpreted  as  so  many  orders.  The  colon- 
ists were  advised  to  discontinuie  the  use  of  tea  and  all  other  articles 
imported  from  Britain,  until  colonid  wrongs  should  be  redressed.  The 
congress  thus  convoked  met  at  Philaddphia  early  in  September,  and  sat 
till  October  26.  Twdve  provinces  were  therein  represented,  by  delegates 
from  nearly  three  millions  of  collective  population.  Only  Canada  and 
Georgia  did  not  enter  into  this  new  confederati<Ai,  composied  of  most  of 
the  people  of  British  America. 

The  congress  initiated  its  proceedings  by  a  Declaration  of  the  Bights 
of  Man, — ^the  indispensable  preliminary  of  all  revolutions.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  debated  and  passed,  detailing  the 
grievances  (real  and  allied)  of  the  colonies,  among  which  figured  the 
passing  of  the  Quebec  acts;  a  law  which,  it  was  declared  with  affected 
solemnity,  '^  recognized  the  cnitholic  religion,  abolished  the  equitable  juris- 
prudence of  EngUnd ;  and,'  ignoring  the  antagonistic  faith  of  the  old 
colonies,  their  laws  and  government,  set  up  civil  and  spiritud  tyranny 
in  Canada,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  neighboring  provinces;  those  provinces 
which  had  so  much  dded  Britain  to  conquer  our  country  !'*  **  Nor  can  we 
suppress  our  astonishment,"  it  was  added  in  condudon,  "  that  a  British 
parliament  should  ever  consent  to  establish  in  that  colony  a  religion  that  often 
drenched  your  idand  in  blood* ;  and  has  disseminated  impiety,  bigotry, 
persecution,  murder,  and  rebellion,  through  every  part  of  the  world.'' 
This  strain  of  language  we  should  designate  as  fanatiod,  had  it  been 
sincerdy  conceived ;  but  it  was  simply  insensate,  as  proceeding  from  men 
then  about  to  call  upon  the  Canadians  to  join  them  in  achieving  colonial 
independence.  That  part  of  the  Philaddphian  demonstration  became  a 
dead  letter  in  Britdn,  yet  perhaps  was  the  means  of  losing  Canada  to 

*  This  document,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  addressed  "  T»  the  people  of  Great 
BrUam."    It  was  dated  Sept.  6,  1774.— J9, 
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tlw  oonfederatton ;  saoh  a  declamtiott  agamst  Freneli  laiws  and  oathdi- 
voBOk  neoessarily  anned  against  the  Gongress  the  Canadian  people ;  while  it 
violated  those  rules  of  eternal  justice  on  whieh  the  AmerieanB  proftised 
to  hase  their  reoognition  of  the  "  rights  of  man." 

The  Congress  afterwards  caosed  three  addresses  to  be  drawn  np,  one 
to  George  III ;  another  to  the  British  people,  to  justify  themselves  for  tiie 
adverse  position  they  had  taken  up ;  and  a  third,  directly  addressed  to  the 
Canadians,  in  which  were  expressed  quite  difierent  sentiments  from  those 
abeady  cited,  when  speaking  of  the  same  people.     The  Canadians  were 
now  (at  wearisome  length)  informed  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
enjoyment  of  a  free. constitution,  and  of  the  defects  of  the  new  system 
our  people  were  then  living  under.     The  testimony  of  Montesquieu  the 
addressers  evoked,  in  condemnation  of  it.     Finally,  the  addressed  were 
adjured  to  join  the  people  of  the  other  colonies,  to  vindicate  the  rights 
common  to  all ;  and  they  were  invited  to  send  delegates  to  another  (con. 
stituent)  congress  soon  to  meet.  *'  Seiie  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to 
you  by  Providence,"  it  was  urged.    "  If  you  will  to  be  free,  free  you 
must  neoessarily  become... We  are  too  well  acquaintisd  with  the  Eberality 
of  sentiment  distinguishing  your  nation,  to  imagine  that  difference  of 
religion  will  pr^udice  you  against  a  hearty  amity  with  us.     You  know 
that  the  transcendent  nature  of  freedom  elevates  the  minds  of  those  who 
unite  in  the  cause,  above  all  such  low-minded  infirmities.  The  Swiss  cantons 
furnish  a  memorable  proof  of  this  truth ;  their  Union  b  composed  of 
catholic  and  protestant  states,  living  in  the  u6nost  concord  and  peace  with 
each  other ;  and  they  are  thereby  enabled,  ever  since  they  bravely  vindi- 
cated their  freedom,  to  defy  and  defeat  every  tyrant  that  hits  invaded 
them." 

This  second  address  of  the  Congress  was  sent  to  a  rich  Montreal  mer> 
(diant,  named  Cazeau.  He  was  an  influential  man,  not  only  with  the 
Canadians,  but  also  among  the  savages,  through  his  trade  with  them  and 
the  numerous  persons  he  employed  in  business.  Cazeau,  who  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  had  been  ill  used  by  the  British  government ;  he 
consequently,  took  part  readily  with  the  insurgent  colonials.  As  soon  as 
Thomas  Walker,  another  Montreal  merchant,  who  had  taken  upon  him  to 
represent  Canada  at  the  American  Congress,  brought  copies  of  the  address 
of  the  Congress,  the  former  set  himself  to  spread  them  about  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Although  the  document  probably  expressed  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  Congress,  it  could  not  efface  the  impression  from  the  Canadian  mind 
of  the  previous  insult  offered  to  catholicity.  Firm  in  their  just  distrust, 
most  of  the  best  friends  of  freedom  refused  to  join  in  the  impending 
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Unggla.  Many  oiher  Canadians,  gained  over  by  the  law  of  1774)  pio- 
miBtd  fidelity  to  Britain,  and  kept  their  word*  Thus  a  few  words  of 
pfotisriptiony  emitted  heedlessly,  were  the  remote  oanse  why  th^  American 
ooo&deration  now  sees  the  redoubtable  power  of  its  repudiated  mother 
oountry  oonsoUdating  in  the  north,  and  ever  ready  to  oome  down  heavily 
upon  it  with  her  warlike  legions  I 

Garleton,  made  m^jor-^neral  and  created  knight  of  the  Bath  for  his 
good  eondnct,  retorned  to  Canada  in  1774,  and  inaugurated  the  new 
constitution.  He  formed  a  legislative  council  of  23  members,  of  whom 
8  were  catholics.  This  oounoil  sat  twice  or  thrice,  and  then  adjourned. 
Several  Canadians  were  placed  in  offices,  which  had,  till  then,  been  filled 
exclusively  by  British  or  Swiss, — the  posts  of  chief  inspector  of  highways 
and  French  secretary  excepted.  The  pay  for  these  being  small,  they 
ever  required  men  versed  in  the  language  and  habitudes  of  the  colonials. 
Cobnial  feudality  was  respected ;  and  the  Seminaries  were  recognized,  m 
aooordance  with  the  rules  of  their  foundation.*  But  the  Canadians 
knew  it  was  only  fVom  motives  of  policy  that  they  were  thus  allowed  to 
take  a  share  in  governing  the  country ;  they  were  perfectly  certain  that, 
whatever  changes  took  place,  no  chief  place  would  ever  be  open  to  any 
of  them ;  and  as  for  the  smaller  charges  put  within  their  reach,  only 
doeile  aspirants  would  be  selected,  whose  submissiveness  to  the  ruling 
powers  could  be  well  ascertained  beforehand. 

Meanwhile,  scarcely  did  the  governor  find  time  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  state  of  the  colony,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  for  several  years, 
or  to  complete  the  arrangements  necessitated  by  the  law  of  1774,  when 
his  aittention  was  drawn  towards  the  frontiers,  and  upon  the  propagandism 
the  Americans  were  striving  to  maintain  against  British  sway  in  Canada, 
into  which  copies  of  the  Congress'  address  had  penetrated  by  several 
ways  simultaneously. 

The  fine  names  of  "  liberty''  and  *^  national  independence"  have  always 
a  charm  for  noble  minds ;  a  generous  spirit  is  ever  moved  at  their  very 
sound.  The  polished  Parisian,  the  Swiss  herdsman,  feel  the  sacred 
infiuenoe,  in  common,  of  proclaimed  freedom.  The  address  of  the  Con- 
gress, therefore,  despite  the  recklessness  of  parts  of  its  strain,  caused  a 
great  sensation  among  the  Canadian  rural  populations  and  the  British 
townsmen.  The  latter,  now  no  longer  hopeful  of  dominating  their  fellow- 
colonists  of  French  race,  mostly  became  American  partisans.  The  situa- 
tion of  Carleton  was  a  difficult  one  at  this  crisis.  Happily  for  him,  the 
Canadian  clergy  and  seigniors  had  become  firmly  bound  to  British  inter- 

*  Royal  instractions  of  1774. 
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estB  through  the  oonfirmation  of  fendal  tenures  and  the  reoogniied  right 
of  tithing,  two  institntionB  which  they  oould  not  hope  to  preaeire  if  a 
levelling  reTolution  supervened ;  and  with  these  two  orders  of  men  mareh- 
ed  the  bnigess  okss  in  the  towns,  whieh  was  as  yet,  however,  neither 
nnmerons  nor  opnlent. 

Through  a  fear  of  jeoparding  their  religion*  and  nationality  by  enter' 
.  ing  into  a  confederation  both  protentant  and  alien  in  blood, — an  appre* 
hension  not  groundless,  for  the  men  of  that  confederation  had  already 
incorporated  the  French  settlements  of  Louisiana, — 'the  clergy  and  sei* 
gniors  resolved  to  resist  every  assault  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  to 
retain  our  (Country  for  monarchic  Britain,  3,000  miles  distant ;  a  patroness 
all  the  less  likely,  for  that  remoteness,  to  become  perilously  inimical  to 
Canadian  institutions. 

Besides,  even  had  the  Canadians  not  been  outraged  by  the  declaradon 
of  Congress  against  Catholicism'  and  French  jurisprudence,  they  ever  pre- 
served in  their  hearts  that  hatred  for  the  British  race,  wherever  bom  or 
located,  which  they  had  contracted  during  long  wars ;  they  thus  made  no 
distinction,  in  their  minds,  between  those  of  it  mingled  with  themselves,  in 
Canada,  and  men  of  kindred  blood  dwelHng  beyond :  viewing  both  alike 
as  one  body  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  oppressors.     Elnowing  this  com- 
mon feeling,  the  governor  might  and  did  rely  on  a  majority  of  the 
population  following  the  lead  of  the  superior  classes  in  rejecting  American 
invitations  to  revolt ;  his  own  popularity,  also,  counting  for  something 
in  the  matter.     Upon  the  whole,  then,  his  least  favorable  expectation  was, 
that  if  the  Canadians  would  not  take  up  arms  for  Britain,  neither  would  tKey 
fight  against  her.     Several  seigniors,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  to 
Carleton  that  they  would  march  against  th'e  rebels  at  the  head  of  their 
tenants.     The  sequel  proved,  however,  that  they  undertook  to  do  more 
than  they  were  able  to  realize,  for,  when  they  did  assemble  their  tenants 
and  explain  to  them  the  questions  at  issue,  with  an  intimation  added, 
that  the  government  looked  to  the  Canadians  for  warlike  support,  the 
latter  refused  to  fight  the  Americans :  these ''  neuters,*'  as  they  were  called, 
observing,  **  We  know  neither  the  cause  nor  the  likely  result  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  contending  parties.    We  shall  manifest  our  loyalty  to 
the  government  we  live  under  by  a  quiet  and  submissive  life,  but  we  will 
take  no  side  in  present  quarrels."      In  certain  dbtricts,  some  ardent 
youthful  seigniors,  trying  the  efiect  of  menaces  to  constrain  tenants  to 
follow  their  lead,  were  obliged  themselves  to  flee  precipitately. 

Meanwhile,  affairs  were  assuming  a  graver  aspect,  day  by  day,  and,  &r 
firom  being  able  to  attack  the  revolting  provincials  on  their  own  ground, 
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as  he  wished  to  do  wiih  the  troops  and  Canadians  (had  the  latter  been 
consentient)^  the  goyernor  was  startled  by  an  invasion  from  the  other  side. 
Blood  had  already  been  shed,  in  April,  1775,  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
where  the  British  lost  nearly  300  men  in  battle  against  the  Americans. 
The  latter  were  now  arming  everywhere,  also  taking  possession  of  forts, 
aisenals,  and  government  stores.  Colonels  Ethan  Allen  and  Arnold  fell, 
unawares,  on  Fort  Ticonderoga,  garrisoned  by  100  men,  and  captured 
118  cannon, — the  latter  a  great  prize  for  the  insurgents.  Colonel  Warner 
got  hold  of  Crown  Point,  and  obtained  the  mastery  of  Lake  Champlain,^ 
without  any  loss  of  men.  Fort  St.  John's  next  fell ;  but  was  retaken, 
the  day  after,  by  M.  Picot^  de  Belestre,  leader  of  80  Canadian  volunteers. 

The  American  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  June  10.  As  the  home 
government  decided  to  carry  out  its  polity  by  force,  the  most  energetic 
measures  were  promptly  adopted  for  resistance  to  it.  A  new  parliament 
had  been  called,  in  order  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  British  people  as  to 
coercion  for  the  Americans.  The  response  to  the  address  from  the  throne 
returned  no  uncertain  note;  the  parliament  undertook  to  sustain  the 
monarch  in  vindicating  its  own  assumed  supremacy  of  l^slation  over 
the  colonies.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  Americans  was  contemptuously 
^ken  of  by  one  minister,  who,  when  asking  for  a  vote  of  men  su£Bcient 
to  make  General  Gage's  army  at  Boston  10,000  strong,  observed,  "  This 
corps  will  assuredly  suffice  to  bring  the  cowardly  colonists  to  their  senses." 
Franklin,  after  making  vain  efforts  in  London  to  persuade  the  British 
ministry  to  adopt  a  pacific  policy,  returned  to  his  own  country,^  and 
prepared  to  assist,  by  wise  counsels,  his  compatriots  to  carry  on  success- 
fully a  war  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  prevent  Shortly  thereafter. 
Generals  Howe,  Bourgoyne,  and  Clinton  arrived  in  America  with  re- 
inforcements. 

The  Congress  now  directed  the  several  provinces  to  be  put  in  a  defensive 
state.  The  British  forces  in  Boston  were  blockaded  by  the  provincial 
militia ;  while  a  "  continental  army  "  was  brigaded  with  General  Washing- 
ton as  generalissimo.  The  Congress,  at  the  same  time,  voted  another 
address  to  the  Canadians,  exposing  the  evil  tendency  of  the  Quebec  Act, 
and  justifying  the  seizure  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  as  a  needfiil 
measure  for  the  security  of  all  the  colonies. 

While  the  Congress  was  sitting,  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  was  fought 
(June  16),  during  which  Gage  was  twice  repulsed,  while  attempting  to 
take  the  entrenchments  of  the  provincials  by  assault,  but  gained  his  end 
in  the  third  effort,  his  army  being  more  numerous  than  their  forces  by  a 
moiety.     This  battle,  wherein  the  British  lost  many  men,  was  the  bloodiest 
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and  most  obstinate  of  the  whole  war;  but,  if  lost,  it  made  the  Ameiicsnf 
oottfident  in  their  powers  of  resistance,  avenged  the  pariiamentary  slight- 
ings  of  their  prowess,  and  taa^  the  British  regulars  to  respect  a  conrage 
which  they  found  so  deadly  to  encounter.  Colonel  Arnold,  who  had 
assisted  to  capture  Tioonderoga,  proposed  to  the  Congress  to  invade 
Canada ;  promising  that  he  would  take  and  hold  the  colony  with  2,000 
men  only.  The  Congress,  menaced  by  Carieton  with  an  attack  on  that 
side,  thought  the  best  mode  of  averting  it  would  be  to  march  an  army 
against  Quebec,  the  water-ways  to  which  lay  open  ever  since  the  Americans 
became  masters  of  Lake  Champlain.  So  hardy  an  enterprise  would  thus 
make  the  war  offensive  instead  of  defensive.  The  Congress  was  all  the 
more  inclined  to  this  course,  that  they  believed  all  the  Canadians  to  be 
(their  nobles  and  deigy  excepted)  malcontent  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  would  meet  the  armed  Americans  rather  as  friends  than  foes. 
General  Schuyler  was  named,  by  the  Congress,  chief  of  the  army  of 
the  north ;  with  orders  to.  take  St.  John's,  Montreal,  and  some  other 
places  in  Canada — ^provided  the  inhabitants  offered  no  obstruction.  He 
foresaw  that  Carieton  would  leave  Quebec  with  his  troops,  to  defend  the 
assailed  frontiers:  the  conquest  of  the  capital  and  key  of  the  colony 
would  thus  become  easy,  jfor  it  was  not  likely  that  Britain  could  send 
succor  before  winter  set  in,  when  the  navigation  of  tiiie  flood  would 
necessarily  cease.  K  these  fond  expectations  so  indulged  should  be 
realized,  though  but  in  part,  it  was  intended  to  make  a  lateral  descent 
unawares  on  Quebec,  by  a  detachment  directed  along  the  course  of  the 
rivers  Kennebec  and  Chaudi^re.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the 
invaders  could  not  take  Quebec,  still  a  leaguer  of  it  would  oblige  Carieton 
to  return;  thus  leaving  the  Canadian  middle  frontier  again  open  to 
invasion  by  the  corps  of  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.*  In  fact,  these 
generals  disembarked  under  Fort  St.  John's,  in  September,  with  a  detach* 
ment  1,000  strong,  but,  finding  the  place  formidable,  and  being  harassed 
by  a  band  of  savages,  led  by  the  brothers  Lorimier,  the  Americans  retired 
to  the  Isle-aux-Noix.  When  entering  our  country,  they  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  its  people,  announcing  that  the  Congress  wished  to  extend 
to  them  more  than  the  full  franchises  of  British  subjects,  parts  of  which 

*  The  latter  was  the  same  Montgomery  who  served  under  Wolfe  in  1 759,  and 
commanded  the  British  detachment  sent  to  burn  St.  Joachim.  After  the  war 
he  married  an  American  woman  and  settled  in  New  York.  When  the  troubles 
between  Britain  and  her  colonies  burst  into  open  war,  he  sided  with  the  insur* 
gents,  was  welcomed  as  an  ez-ofScer,  and  attained  high  grades  in  the  rerolu' 
Uonary  army. 
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e^vn  ^ey  bad  been  Tujustly  deprived  of;  that  the  Congress*  army  wad 
embodied  to  act  only  against  the  royal  troops,  and  that  the  persons,  goods, 
dvil  freedom,  and  woiship  of  the  Canadians  would  be  religiously  respected. 
This  proclamation  wad  widely  circulated  in  the  colony. 

On  the  first  report  of  invasion,  Carleton  directed  troops  to  Lake 
Cfaamplain.  There  were  but  800  regulars  in  all  at  his  disposition.  The 
peo|de  of  the  lower  districts,  indi£ferent  to  events,  remained  in  their 
parishes ;  those  of  the  upper  districts,  being  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action, 
were  diversely  affected ;  some  inclining  to  side  with  the  invaders,  but,  in 
general,  from  motives  expressed,  as  we  have  already  learned  from  them- 
selves, resolved  to  stand  neuter.  As  for  the  Anglo-Canadians,  who 
weighed  so  heavily  in  the  balance  when  the  agents  of  the  mother  country 
were  distributing  her  favors  1  they  now  counted  for  little,  their  numbers 
being  so  few :  besides,  most  of  those  few  were,  openly  or  secredy,  partisans 
of  ^e  Congress,*  and  the  goremor  was  well  aware  of  the  secret  meetings 
these  held  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
martial  law  was  proclaimed,  June  9 ;  the  government  having  called  out 
the  militia  previously,  to  repel  invasion  and  maintain  order  in  the  province. 
This  double  measure,  new  to  Canada,  did  not  work  well.  Some  parishes , 
pat  under  constraint  by  M.  de  la  Come,  rose  in  resistance  at  the  portage  of 
Lachenaye.  By  prejudicing  opinions,  and  jrecourse  to  threats,  the  indif- 
ferent were  alarmed,  and  those  who  wavered  were  forced  into  open  enmity 
to  the  government.  The  latter  now  called  the  clergy  in  aid.  The  bishop 
of  Quebec  addressed  an  encyclical  letter  to  his  flock,  exhorting  the  faithful 
to  be  true  to  British  allegiance,  and  to  repel  the  American  invaders. 
He  strove  to  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  religion  would  not  be 
respeeted  by  puritans  and  independents  if  these  obtained  the  mastery  in 
the  struggle  going  on,  and  that  it  would  be  folly  to  join  them.  These 
sentiments  were  more  widely  developed  by  him  afterwards,  in  a  lengthy 
pnstora]  letter  published  next  year.  Meantime,  neither  the  proclamation 
nor  the  encyclical,  was  able  to  move  the  Canadians  from  their  state  of 
apathy. 

Finding  the  people  deaf  to  his  calls,  the  governor  proposed  to  raise  a 
body  ci  volunteers,  to  Serve  so  long  as  the  war  should  last:  offering 
tempting  conditions;  namely,  each  unmarried  private  to  receive  200 
acres  of  land,  if  married  250,  besides  50  more  for  each  of  the  children : 
the  land  to  be  holden  free  of  all  imposts  for  20  years.    Tet  these  offers 

*  MS.  of  3ans^^^^t,  a  Montreal  barrister ;  Journals  of  the  provincial  congress ; 
ditto  of  the  proTincial  conyention  ]  of  the  «ommittee  of  safety,  &c.,  of  New 
Tork  state,  vol.  II. 
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attracted  few  recmits,  and  Carleton  had  to  look  further  afield.  He 
bethought  himself  of  Indian  comhatiyeneas ;  and  sent  emissaries  among 
the  native  tribes,  espeoiallj  the  Iroquois,  to  enlist  savage  warriors. 
Fifteen  years  of  peace  were  understood  to  have  strengthened  the  Iroquob' 
confederation,  and  the  Five  Nations  were^resuming  their  supremacy  over 
all  the  other  native  races;  it  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  their 
example,  if  they  acceded,  would  be  followed,  and  Britain  thus  be  well 
supplied  with  an  auxiliary  force.  But  much  address,  and  potent  stimu- 
lation, were  needed  to  engage  the  Iroquois  ohie&  to  take  part  in  a  war 
which  regarded  them  not.  Their  elders  looked  upon  the  anti-^ratemal 
struggle  among  the  whites  as  a  kind  of  providential  expiation  for  the  ills 
that  both  belligerentfl  had  made  the  Indians  endure.  "  Behold  I "  said 
they,  '^  war  now  raging  between  men  of  one  race ;  they  are  contending 
which  shall  possess  lands  they  have  ravished  from  us.  What  have  we  to 
do  with  either  party  ?  When  we  go  to  war,  do  any  white  men  join  us  f 
No:  they  look  on  contentedly,  and  see  us  weaken  ourselves  by  mutual 
slaughters;  ever  ready  to  step  forward,  the  battle  once  finished,  and 
enter  upon  lands  bedewed  with  our  bloodshed.  Their  turn  is  now  come; 
let  us  imitate  their  past  example,  look  on  complacently  while  they  strive 
to  exterminate  each  other.  If  they  succeed  in  this,  we  shall  again  possesfr 
the  forests,  prairie  lands,  and  waters  which  belonged  to  our  ancestors." 

Cazeau,  on  his  part,  to  deter  the  savages  he  traded  with  or  influenced 
from  taking  part  with  the  British,  told  them,  "  This  is  a  family  quarrel ; 
once  made  up,  you  will  be  viewed  as  enemies  by  both  the  brotherhoods  of 
Britain."  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  and  Messrs.  Campbell  and  De  St.  Luc^ 
agente  among  the  tribes,,  labored  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  not  without 
success  among  the  younger  chiefs.  Campbell  loaded  them  with  presents  f 
Johnson  cajoled  or  harangued ;  and,  at  length,  many  of  the  Indian  chie& 
were  induced  to  descend  to  Montreal,  to  ^'take  up  the  war  hatchet" 
They  bound  themselves  to  enter  the  field  early  in  spring,  or  as  soon  as- 
ihe  British  should  be  ready  to  begin  their  next  campaign.  While  the 
governor  was  at  Montreal,  a  troop  of  the  Iroquois  arrived,  led  by  Colonel 
Guy  Johnson,  who  impressed  upon  Carleton  the  necessity  there  was  for 
employing  those  savages  at  once,  as  what  they  could  least  endure  was  a 
state  of  inaction.  The  governor  replied^  that  his  regular  forces  were  too 
few  for  campaigning;  that  the  defence  of  the  country  depended  entirely 
on  its  militia;  but  that  he  hoped  to  be  soon  able  to  collect  a  respectable 
force :  meantime,  that  the  savages*  must  have  their  attention  taken  up^ 

*  Extracts  from  the  records  of  Indian  transactions  under  ihid  saperintendencs 
of  Sir  Gay  Oarleton,  daring  the  year  17T5. 
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in  florae  other  way  than  that  proposed,  for  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
pnident,  as  yet,  to  overpass  the  Canadian  boundaries. 

The  goyemor  desired  to  succor  St.  John's,  by  means  of  the  armed 
rural  populations  of  Three-Rivers  and  Montreal;  but,  from  what  we 
have  said  above,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  such  persons  would  not  be 
very  ready  to  go  thither.  The  Chambly  parishioners,  at  first  all  indif- 
ferent to  the  British  cause,  were  now,  many  of  them,  actively  hostile  to 
it;  and  had  even  sent  emissaries  into  other  parishes,  to  induce  their 
people  to  do  the  like:  intimating  that  the  time  was  propitious  for  the 
Canadians  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Britain.  Nearly  the  whole  militia  of 
the  district  of  Three-Bivers  refused  to  march  at  command  of  the  governor. 
Some  few  hundreds  of  royalists,  responding  to  his  call,  assembled  at 
Montreal ;  but,  perceiving  that  Carleton  was  dubious  of  their  fidelity, 
most  of  them  returned  to  their  homes.  The  Chambly  villagers  joined  an 
American  detachment,  under  Majors  Brown  and  Livingston,  whom 
Montgomeiy  sent  to  take  a  small  fort  there,  which  was  disgracefully 
yielded  up,  after  36  hours'  investment,  by  Major  Stopford;  the  walls 
being  intact,  the  garrison  relatively  large,  no  man  of  it  hurt,  and  stores 
of  every  kind  abounding.  Stopford  struck  his  flag,  and  gave  up  his 
sword  to  the  lucky  Americans;  who  found  in  the  fort  17  pieces  of« 
Qrdnane<s,  and  much  gunpowder — a  warlike  munition  of  which  Montgo- 
mery was  all  but  destitute  previously,  and  whose  acquisition  now  enabled 
him  to  press  the  siege  of  St.  John's  vigorously,  the  men  of  Chambly 
taking  part  therein.  Thus  did  the  frontier  contest,  through  the  partisan- 
ship of  some  Oallo-Canadians,  take  the  color  of  a  civil  war.  Most  of  the 
British  In  Canada,  also,  became  during  the  autumn,  openly  or  secretly, 
favorable  to  the  American  cause ;  while  many  among  the  rural  populations 
near  the  seat  of  war  either  joined  the  insurgents,  or  prayed  they  might 
be  successful ;  while  the  rest  remained  quite  neuter.  Only  the  clergy 
and  seigniors,  with  a  portion  of  the  men  in  towns,  stood  up  firmly  for 
the  reigning  power,  and  their  influence  finally  induced  a  majority  of  the 
Canadians  to  observe  neutrality  at  least.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed,  then, 
that  to  the  clergy  of  Canada,  at  this  juncture,  was  Britain  indebted  for 
the  conservation  of  the  dependency  now  her  greatest  colony. 

The  governor  still  persisted  in  his  design  to  relieve  the  besi^ed  garrison 
of  St.  John's,  a  part  of  whom  had  only  planking  to  shelter  them  from 
the  enemies'  fire,  although  the  fort  itself  was  the  key  of  the  frontier  line 
on  the  Champlain  side.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  Colonel  Maclean, 
commandant  of  Quebec,  to  call  up  his  militiamen  and  ascend  the  flood 
to  Sorel,  where  he  would  meet  with  the  royal  forces.    Maclean  led  300 
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men  to  Sorel,  but  found  do  goyemor  there  i  and,  tanying  only  a  little,  his 
own  men  began  to  desert.  Meanwhile  the  governor,  with  800  moie,  led 
by  M.  de  Beaujeu,  did  set  out  for  Sorely  but  instead  of  directly  descend- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  to  that  place,  chose  to  crqss  the  flood  to  Longnenil 
on  its  right  bank,  where  he  was  confronted  by  a  petty  American  corps 
well  posted.  He  was  about  to  disembark,  bat  was  suddenly  restrained  by 
apprehensions  that  the  men  under  De  Beaujeu  would  join  the  enemy. 
This  determined  him  to  hold  off;  but  he  did  not  quit  the  shore  all 
9n8oathed ;  several  parting  cannon-balls  and  shot  from  small  arms  reaching 
his  boats,  while  some  Canadians  and  savages^  who  landed  too  precipitately, 
were  left  behind. 

Maclean  was  to  march,  simultaneously,  towards  St.  John's,  and  did 
reach  St.  Denis,  the  first  stage  thither ;  but  finding  the  bridge  brokeo. 
and  the  parishioners  up  in  arms,  he  returned  perforce  to  Sorel,  where 
nearly  all  his  men,  being  gained  over  by  Chambly  emissaries,  abandoned 
his  standard.  This  desertion  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Quebec,  after 
loading  the  return  barges  with  arms  and  munitions  in  store  at  Sorel  and 
Three-Rivers.  Fort  St.  John,  the  garrison  despairing  of  being  succored, 
was  surrendered  after  a  gi^  of  45  days.  The  victors  there  took  &00 
prisoners ;  but  they  allowed  the  officers  of  the  regulars  and  all  the  Cana- 
dian volunteers  to  keep  their  arms,  out  of  a  (feigned)  respect  for  tjt^e 
courage  they  had  manifested.* 

The  unexpected  successes  which  thus  iUustrated  the  American  arms  at 
the  outset  were  gained  at  small  cost  of  men,  even  reckoning  those 
casualties  attendant  on  a  contemporary  attempt  to  take  Montreal  by 
surprise,  through  the  aid  of  confederates  within  that  city.  This  daring 
enterprise,  adventured  by  Colonel  Allen  and  Major  Brown,  failed  for 
want  of  proper  concert  in  its  parts.  Allen  alone,  with  110  men,  was  to 
traverse  the  island  of  Montreal,  and  reaching  the  city,  communicate  with 
partisans  inside;  but,  being  encountered,  at  Longue-Pointe,  by  Major 
Garden,  with  300  Canadian  volunteers  and  60  British  soldier8,f  he  was 
surrounded,  discomfited,  and  taken  prisoner  with  most  of  his  people. 
During  the  combat,  the  governor-general  and  General  Prescott  were 
ensconced  in  the  city  barrack,  the  troops  being  formed  in  its  square, 

*  Joornal  kept  daring  the  siege  of  Port  St.  John,  by  one  of  its  defenders  (H. 
Antoine  Poacher.) 

t  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Bthan  Allen.  << About  thirty  of  the  British  traders 
agreed  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  all  the  others  refused."  Mimoires  de 
Sanguinet  {M8.).^^"  Now  was  the  time,"  says  this  royalist^  "that  the  ^aitors 
showed  themselyes  in  their  proper  colors." 
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Jou^ck  on  baok,  all  ready  to  embark  for  Qnebeo,  had  the  royalists  been 
ds&ftted.  The  victory  suspended  Carleton's  retreat,  however,  only  for  a 
Jbw  days;  as,  no  sooner  was  Montgomery  master  of  St.  John's,  than  he 
despatohed  troops,  by  foroed  marches,  toward  Montreal,  Sorel,  and  Three- 
Bifen.  The  defeetion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Maclean's  retreat,  left 
Oaileton  almost  without  an  escort.  Thns  abandoned,  he  jumped  aboard 
a  small  vessel  in  Montreal  harbor,  and  with  100  soldiers  and  a  few 
eivilians,  set  out  for  Quebec ;  but  winds  proving  adverse  to  ftirther  sailing 
progress,  he  landed  at  Lavaltrie,  a  few  leagues  below  Montreal,  disguised 
himself  as  a  villager,  and  went  on  board  the  row-barge  of  a  coasting- 
trader  called  Bouchette,  with  intent  to  drop  down  the  flood  by  nocturnal 
stages.  Arrived  thus  at  Three-Kiveis,  he  was  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  ingress  of  the  American  invaders;  and  he  was  fain  to  leave  the 
perilous  locality  even  as  a  fugitive,  just  as  Maclean,  his  town-major,  did 
shortly  before.*  While  the  governor  was  thus  fleeing,  Montreal  opened 
Its  gates  to  Montgomery ;  the  people  of  its  suburbs  declaring  themselves 
sympathis^v  in  the  American  revolutionary  cause. 

Three  Eivers,  now  ungarrisoned,  followed  the  example  of  Montreal ; 
the  townsmen  only  asking  to  be  as  well  treated  as  the  Montrealers  had 
been  by  the  Americans.  Montgomery  said  he  was  sorry  they  could  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  their  lives  or  property  would  be  unsafe  in  his  hands ; 
expreBsing  a  pious  wish  that  if  Providence  continued  to  favor  him,  &c., 
the  province  would  soon  be  enabled  to  achieve  its  freedom.  Part  of  the 
British  townspeople  joined  the  Americans ;  and  most  of  the  Canadian 
inhabitanta,  following  suit,  disarmed  the  resident  loyalists.  The  Americans 
who  descended  to  Quebec  in  the  flotilla  which  had  followed  the  governor 
to  Lavaltrie,  and  which  they  took  without  striking  a  blow,  conjoined 
themselves  to  Arndd's  corps  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles.  This  Arnold,  who 
afWwards  betrayed  his  country's  cause,  had  been  a  horse  dealer.  He 
was  of  a  robust  bodily  make,  of  ardent  temperament,  and  a  stranger  to 
fear.  Having  had  an  extended  experience  of  men  and  things,  he  was  an 
acute  observer  of  both,  and  his  natural  tact  compensated  for  his  want  of 
aeholastic  training.  His  great  repute  for  courage  and  militaxy  skills 
caused  Washington  to  select  him  as  leader  of  the  detachment  drafted 
from  the  Bostonian  army,  to  make  a  sudden  descent  on  Quebec  by 
the  Kennebec  and  Chaudidre,  as  above-mentioned.  His  instructions, 
similar  to  those  given  Montgomery,  enjoined  him  to  be  very  careful  in 

^  *  Journal  (MS.)  kept  at  Three-Bivers,  in  1776-6,  by  M.  Badeauz,  a  royalist 
notary. 
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his  dealiDgs  with  the  Canadians,  and  even  to  humor  their  prejadices. 
He  was  to  show  respect  for  their  religion,  to  pay  them  liberally  for  what^ 
ever  supplies  he  obtained,  and  to  punish  severely  all  maraudings.  He 
'set  out,  and  it  took  him  six  weeks  to  clear  the  Alleghanies  and  pass  from 
Cambridge  to  Quebec.  He  arrived  by  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  Fuller's 
(Wolfe's)  Cove;  encamping,  Nov.  13,  with  650  men  only,  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  Forced  to  travel  through  a  rugged  wilderness^  fi>llowing 
the  courses  of  rivers  vexed  with  rapids,  and  penetrating  interspaoes  full 
of  obstructions,  he  was  enabled  finally  to  surmount  the  natural  obstacles  in 
his  way  only  by  sacrificing  most  of  his  ammunition  and  baggage,  and  by 
subsisting  chiefly  on  such  wild  fruits,  &c.,  as  the  country  produced. 
Arrived  at  the  Kennebec  head  waters,  he  sent  back  the  sick  and  all  others 
who  were  knocked  up,  or  whose  hearts  failed  them.  Too  weak  in  num- 
bers to  attack  Quebec  without  aid,  he  ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  flood 
to  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  to  effect  a  junction  with  Montgomery.  Although 
their  collective  force,  even  then,  did  not  exceed  1200  men,  the  twain  des- 
cended to  Quebec  with  their  corps,  and  invested  it  early  in  December. 

The  governor  had  re-entered  the  city,  Nov.  13,  after  having  narrowly 
missed  being  taken  prisoner  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  where  he  desired  to 
land.  He  was  only  just  able  to  quit  the  village,  as  Arnold's  troops 
entered  it.  He  found  most  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital  divided  into  two 
antagonistic  camps,  while  a  third  party  was  undecided  which  standard  to 
join.  There  had  been  several  public  meetings  holden,  to  discuss  and 
determine  this  matter.  The  very  day  the  governor  returned,  a  meeting 
was  in  progress  in  a  chapel ;  the  question  being  mooted,  whether  the  city 
should  or  should  not  be  defended.  One  Williams,  the  first  signer  of  the 
petition  the  British  traders  in  the  place  addressed  to  the  king  the  year 
before,  and  who  had  mounted  the  rostrum  to  persuade  the  townspeople  to 
surrender  the  city  to  the  army  of  congress,  was  so  doing  when  Colonel 
Maclean  ordered  him  to  come  down;  then  the  latter  dissuaded  his 
auditors  from  following  counsel  so  cowardly,  and  caused  the  assembly 
to  disperse.  A  rumor  arose,  that  the  British  in  the  place  had  proposed 
terms  of  capitulation  for  the  consideration  of  Arnold.  As  soon  as  the 
governor  resumed  his  charge,  he  set  about  putting  the  defensive  works  in 
proper  order,  and  encouraging  the  citizens  to  do  their  duty  by  king  and 
country.  He  assembled  the  trained  bands  (milice  hourgeoise),  passed 
along  their  ranks,  beginning  with  the  native  Canadians,  ranged  on  the 
right,  to  whom  he  put  the  question,  Whether  they  were  resolved  to  com- 
port themselves  as  true  men  and  loyal  subjects  ?  when  all  responded  to  the 
appeal  by  a£Eirmative  acclamations.  The  British-bom  militiamen  responded 
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in  like  manner.  But  as  there  sdll  remained  a  number  of  known  or  sus- 
pected malcontents,  who  wished,  at  least,  the  invading  enemy  to  be  suo- 
ceasfiily  the  governor  ordained,  on  the  22nd  day  of  November,  that  all  those 
who  would  not  take  up  arms  for  the  common  defence  should  quit  the  city. 
A  number  of  British  merchants,  Adam  Lymbumer  at  their  head,  retired 
into  the  island  of  Orleans,  to  Charlesbourg,  or  to  other  places  where  they 
had  villas,  to  await  the  result  of  the  leaguer,  and  hail  it  with  a  cry  of  Qod 
Move  the  King  !  or  The  Congress  /or  ever  I!  according  to  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  AHSBICAN  ABMT  BRFORE  QUEBEC^177&-I77f . 

Desperate  plight  of  the  British  oause  in  Canadm :  Qaebeo  alone  recognises  British  domination, 
— DefbnsiTe  preparations.— A  change  nnfliTorable  fbr  republicanism  gradaally  takes  place 
in  the  Canadian  mind.— Assault  on  Quebec,  Dec.  81 ;  General  Montgomery  killed.— Succors 
sent  from  America;  Congress  again  addresses  the  Canadians:  arrival  of  Franklin,  Chase, 
and  Carroll,  who  inrite  them  to  Join  the  confederation.— Conduct  of  the  people  at  this 
oiisiB.- The  American  forces,  destitute  of  necessaries,  become  sickljr.- The  govemor 
receives  reinforcements.— Siege  of  Quebec  raised.— The  Americans,  discomfited  near  Three 
Rireis,  quit  Canada.— In  the  south,  the  campaign  ends  fkvorably  to  them.— Declaration  of 
Independence,  July  4, 1776.— Discussions  in  the  British  parIlament.r^Bourgoyne's  campaign  ^ 
battles  of  Huberton,  Bennington,  Freeman's  Farm,ftc.-Cq)itulation  of  Saratoga.  ~  Admiral 
Count  d'Estaing,  at  the  instance  of  Congress,  vainly  tries  to  persuade  the  Canadians  to 
become  republicans. 

The  presenoe  of  the  governor  in  Qnebec  did  little  for  the  cause  of  his 
country  in  Canada ;  a  regard  for  British  supremacy  in  a  short  time  there- 
after, existing  scarcely  anywhere  but  in  the  capital  itself.  The  clergy,  the 
seigniors,  and  most  of  the  lawyers,  were  ever  devoted  to  British  interests ; 
but  these  were  scattered  in  the  towns  and  about  the  parishes,  so  many 
isolated  individuals  amidst  crowds  of  others.  Still,  their  influence  was 
potent  enough  to  make  them  hopeful  of  being  finally  able  to  direct  the 
popular  mind  everywhere.  Meantime,  the  members  of  the  royalist  party, 
anywhere  outside  of  Quebec,  were  reduced  to  temporary  insignificance. 

The  capital  then  had  a  population  of  about  5,000  souls.  Its  garrison 
was  1,800  strong,  including  550  Canadians.  The  forces  were  of  a  heter- 
ogeneous kind,  made  up  of  regulars,  militia,  armed  sailors,  &c. ;  but  there 
was  enough  of  provisions  and  warlike  munitions  in  store  for  eight  months. 
The  fortifications  had  been  greatly  strengthened  since  the  previous  war, 
and  improvements  on  them  were  continued  since  hostilities  recommenced. 
The  ramparts,  on  the  landward  side,  were  mounted  with  cannon  and  mor- 
tars ;  towards  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  facing  the  St.  Lawrence,  there 
was  on  the  margin  of  the  cape  (above  the  Lower  Town)  a  palisaded  Une 
bristling  with  heavy  artillery.  The  Lower  Town  was  itself  defended,  at 
the  centre,  by  batteries  erected  on  the  quays ;  and  towards  each  extremity, 
by  barricades.  At  the  end  of  Champlain  street,  in  a  locality  below  where 
the  citadel  has  since  been  constructed,  two  batteries  were  raised,  with 
space  intervening,  the  cannon  in  which  commanded  the  narrow  pathway^ 
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iwtween  oliff  andflood.  At  the  otter  extremity  of  the  Lower  Town,  the 
endings  of  St.  Peter's  and  Sault-au-Matelot  streets  were  barricaded; 
while  the  oontignous  portion  of  the  quay  was  mounted  with  ordnance^ 
Two  hundred  yards  further  on,  another  harrioade  was  raised  in  old  Sault- 
•9-Matelot  street ;  a  narrow  and  then  the  sole  issne  existing  between  the 
oape  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  for  oommnnicating  between  the  Palais  and 
the  Lower  Town.  More  than  150  pieces  of  artillery  were  in  position  in 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  at  the  beginning  of  December.  Had  the 
besiegers  been  more  numerous,  from  7,000  to  8,000  soldiers  would  have 
been  needful  to  man  properly  the  defenoes  of  Quebec ;  but  the  force  then 
in  the  city  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  in  fact,  at  no  time  during 
the  si^e,  did  the  enemy's  number  exceed  that  of  the  garrison ;  and  we 
know  not  which  of  the  two  things  to  marvel  at  the  most,  the  temerity  of 
Montgomery  and  Arnold  in  attacking,  or  the  timidity  of  Carleton  in  his 
jnanner  of  defending,  the  city. 

Arnold,  as  soon  as  he  was  re-inforoed  by  Montgomery's  corps,  without 
muting  for  that  general,  who  marched  more  slowly,  appeared  before  Que- 
bec at  the  head  of  900  provincials  and  some  Canadians  under  Colonel 
Livingston :  the  fidelity  of  the  upper  classes  to  British  interests  left  the 
)atter  headless,  so  that  they  were  now  led  on  by  alien  chiefs.  When  Mont- 
gomery arrived,  he  invested  the  city  entirely,  and  occupied  Beauport,  1» 
Canardidre,  and  Sainte-Foye :  at  the  latter  were  his  head-quarters.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  his  design  was  not  to  beai^  the  city  in  the  usual 
form,  as  battering  the  ramparts  in  breach,  &o.,  for  he  had  neither  engiur 
eers,  nor  artillery  suited  to  that  purpose ;  his  aim  was  rather  to  espy  an 
oooasion  for  capturing  the  place  by  an  unexpected  and  sudden  assault,  and 
the  batteries  he  erected  at  Saint-Boch  and  on  the  Saint-Louis  road,  700 
yards  distant  from  the  ramparts,  were  intended  merely  to  cover  his  own 
camp ;  possibly^  also,  to  veil  the  design  we  have  indicated. 

However  that  may  be,  it  certainly  was  no  easy  matter  to  surprise  a 
istrongly  fortified  place,  defended  by  a  vigilant  garrison.  A  desire  to  ter- 
minate, by  a  crowning  success,  the  series  of  fortunate  hits  he  had  bee^i 
able  to  give  the  British  since  he  entered  their  cobny,  perhaps  blinded  the 
pero^tions  oi  Montgomery  to  the  perils  attending  his  present  enterprise. 
An  auspicious  moment  for  assaulting  the  place  successfully  might  arrive, 
but  it  had  to  be  waited  for ;  and,  besides  his  paucity  of  forces,  he  was  not 
properly  supplied  with  money,  and  was  short  of  {Hrovisions.  His  men, 
poorly  clothed,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  severity  of  a  Lower  Canadian 
winter,  were  abready  affected  with  virulent  small-pox,  a  disease  which  soon 
spread  among  th^iu  and  pontinued  to  decimate  their  ranks  to  the  last 
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As  if  these  material  wants  and  pbysioal  evils  were  not  enough  to  cause  the 
hazardous  enterprise  to  miscarry,  an  additional  source  of  weakness  was 
opened  up,  through  dissensions  between  Colonel  Arnold  and  his  officers. 

The  Canadians,  too,  who  had  lost  their  all  through  accepting  inconver- 
tible paper-money  for  supplying  state-wants,  refused  to  receive  the  promis- 
sory notes  of  the  American  congress  in  exchange  for  their  serviced  or  the 
commodities  they  offered  to  sell.  In  a  short  time,  likewise,  those  country 
people  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  the  cause  of  provincial  independence, 
began  to  cool  on  the  subject.  The  greater  number  of  the  people,  in  fact, 
knew  nothing  of  the  over-forward  proceedings  of  two  traders  in  Montreal, 
named  Price  and  Walker,  who  undertook  in  their  name,  to  deal  with  Con- 
gress, as  republican  representatives  of  the  colony. 

Again,  the  Canadians  who  joined  the  American  ranks,  or  who  favored 
the  pretensions  of  Congress,  b^an  to  perceive  that  they  would  have  to 
play  a  secondary,  even  a  subservient  part,  as  the  struggle  against  British 
domination  progressed.     The  Americans  now  among  them  to  begin  with, 
decided  everything  without  consulting  the  inhabitants ;  they  nominated 
officials,  convoked  public  meetings,  &c.,  without  asking  Canadian  consent 
upon  any  occasion.    Presently,  the  more  thinking  of  the  Canadian  repub- 
licans began  to  regret  that  they  had  been  helpful  to  let  loose  upon  their 
country  a  band  of  armed  adventurers,  at  whose  mercy  they  were,  without 
any  proper  means  of  repressing  their  excesses.     Eeflections  naturally  and 
promptly  arise  on  all  such  occasions :  they  were,  in  the  present  case,  not  un- 
mixed with  a  feeling  of  self-humiliation.     The  royalists  were  not  slow  to 
profit  by  this  turn  in  the  tide  of  public  feeling.     The  disparaging  words  of 
the  royalists  launched  at  republicanism,  were  not  a  little  reinforced  by 
the  sordid  aspect  of  the  ragged  soldiery  of  Arnold ;  while,  though  their 
number  was  small,  their  officers  acted  in  an  arbitrary  manner.     In  a  word, 
the  sarcastic  observations  of  the  royalists  on  the  allies  of  the  con^eganistSy 
as  the  partisans  of  Congress  in  Canada  were  called,  began  to  tell  with  an 
effect  anything  but  favorable  to  the  American  cause.      The  prudence  of 
General  Montgomery  much  contributed,  so  long  as  he  lived,  to  prevent 
an  explosion  of  hostile  feeling  against  his  people  by  the  Canadians,  who 
began  to  express  an  opinion,  between  man  and  man,  that  it  were  better 
to  obey  one's  own  chief,  under  whatever  form  of  general  government,  than 
to  be  indebted  for  political  freedom  to  aliens  (in  all  senses  of  that  word). 
Montgomery  certainly  manifested  great  address  in  managing  different 
orders  of  men  whom  he  dealt  with ;  being  especially  careM  not  to  awaken 
the  fears  of  change  in  the  most  sensitive  of  all,  the  privil^d  classes. 
Although  he  knew  the  innate  feelings  of  the  persons  who  enjoyed  those 
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priTileges,  he  ever  showed  them  the  greatest  respect ;  and,  while  perfectly 
eognizant  of  the  labors  of  the  clergy  to  restrain  revolutionarj  tendencies 
in  their  flocks,  he  enjoined  on  his  men  constant  respect  for  (the  catholic) 
religion  and  its  ministers.  He  promised  freedom  of  worship  for  all,  and 
protection  to  the  existing  religious  foundations.  He  proposed  that  a  pro-* 
vincial  conyention,  of  deputies  freely  chosen,  should  be  convoked,  to  pre^ 
pare  a  form  of  government  suited  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  country^ 
The  common  people  had  been,  in  fact,  aUured  by  that  proposal ;  but  their 
superiors  got  up  a  counter-agitation,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Canadians 
that  the  whole  was  an  illusion,  which  they  would  soon  repent  of  ever  hav-* 
ing  been  induced  to  r^ard  with  trustfulness. 

To  bring  about  a  favorable  re-action  in  the  Canadian  mind,  Montgomery 
discerned  no  other  means  than  to  capture  Quebec,  and  annihilate  the 
royalism  therein  concentred.  This  feat  he  had  determined  to  essay  by  noc- 
turnal escalade,  and  he  was  only  waiting  for  a  night  of  unusual  darkness 
to  plant  his  ladders  unobserved  by  the  garrison.  The  midnight  hours 
between  the  30th  and  31st  of  December  seemed  to  him  a  propitious  time 
— no  luminaries  appearing  in  the  firmament  above,  and  snow  falling  fast 
on  the  earth  beneath;  whUe  a  howling  wintry  wind  deadened  all  sounds 
that  his  movements  might  create.  Montgomery  called  all  his  effective  men 
together  (between  13  and  14  hundred  only),  arranged  them,  and  led  the 
way  to  an  assault  of  the  city  defences.  They  followed  with  alacrity ;  for 
neither  he  nor  they  knew  that  Governor  Carleton  had  been  made  aware, 
by  deserters,  some  days  before,  that  a  sudden  attack  was  in  contemplation 
by  the  Americans ;  consequently,  every  outpost  was  carefully  guarded 
and  the  sentinels  ready  to  give  an  alarm  as  soon  as  an  enemy  appeared. 

Montgomery  divided  his  scanty  force  into  four  attacking  columns.  The 
first,  composed  of  Livingston's  Canadians,  was  to  make  a  feigned  assault 
in  the  direction  of  St  John's  Qate ;  the  second,  led  by  Major  Brown,  was 
ordered  to  threaten  the  citadel.  While  the  garrison's  attention  should 
be  occupied  by  these  movements,  and  only  thought  of  defending  the 
Upper  Town,  the  two  other  columns,  forming  a  really  assaulting  corps, 
were  to  penetrate  the  Lower  Town,  and  afterwards  ascend  to  the  Upper, 
which,  the  Americans  imagined,  was  open  on  that  side.  Colonel  Arnold 
with  450  men,  was  to  advance  by  the  suburb  of  St.  Koch,  and  carry  the 
barricades  and  batteries  of  the  Sault-au-Matelot,  Montgomery  reserved 
to  himself  the  direction  of  the  strongest  column,  undertaking  to  force  the 
barrier  of  the  Pr^de-Ville  and  enter  the  place  by  Champlain  street. 
By  2  A.  M.  Dec.  31,  all  the  troops  were  ready  to  act.  Some  of  the  men 
stock  sprigs  of  jpalm  in  front  of  their  hats  as  marks  of  mutual  recogni' 
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tion ;  othen  ttoifnted  labeli  ?^tii  tbe  motto,  ''  Liberty  <^Tf  deaDi/'  Eacfc 
oolumn  then  moved  towards  its  asmgned  locality ;  Montgomery  deaoendin^ 
with  his  corps  by  the  strand  of  the  Fonlon  (Wolfe's  Cove),  and  pushing 
onward  as  far  as  the  Anfle-des^Mdres,  where  he  halted,  in  order  to  give 
the  final  signal  for  attacking  to  the  leaders  of  the  other  oohimns.  By 
this  time  it  was  fonr  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Two  rockets  ascended,  an  J 
immediately  sereral  responsive  signals,  from  the  other  corpe^  were  per- 
ceived by  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts,  who  forthwith  gave  the  alarm. 
When  the  Americans  arrived  on  the  ramparts  of  the  landward  side  of 
the  city,  they  were  received  with  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  which  they 
were  not  slow  in  returning. 

Meanwhile  Montgomery  was  moving  onward  ipnth  his  columns,  which 
took  much  time  to  defile,  for  the  roadway  along  which  it  had  to  pass  was 
very  strait,  in  some  places  two  men  not  being  able  to  march  abreast 
between  diff  and  strand ;  besides  being  encumbered  by  ice-blocks  and 
wreaths  of  newly  fallen  snow.     He  nevertheless  cleared  all  obstructions, 
and  reached  the  outer  barrier  of  Prds-de-Yille,  through  which  he  passed 
without  difficulty;  but  on  attaining  the  next,  he  was  confronted  by  a 
masked  battery,  mounted  with  seven  cannon,  and  manned  by  a  guard  50 
strong  under  Captain  Chabot.^    The  artillerymen  within  stood  beside 
their  guns,  with  lighted  matches,  all  ready  to  apply  them  and  send  a 
shower  of  grape  as  soon  as  the  foe  came  near.     Montgomery  was 
astounded  on  finding  such  preparations  made  for  giving  him  a  hot  recep- 
tion.   Halting  within  fifty  yards  qf  the  battery,  he  turned  round,  seem- 
ingly to  confer  hastily  with  officers  behind  him,  and  then  followed  by 
the  latter  and  their  men,  suddenly  sprang  towards  the  battery,  when 
Ghabot  gave  orders  to  fire.     The  discharge  that  followed  proved  destruc- 
iive ;  cries  and  groans,  which  suddenly  arose,  proved  its  deadly  efficiency. 
Montgomery  himself,  his  two  aides-de-camp,  with  several  other  officers 
and  a  number  of  their  men,  lay 'on  the  ground,  some  killed  outright,  or 
writhing  in  agony  from  mortal  or  other  wounds.     Colonel  Campbell,  upon 
whom  the  chief  command  of  Montgomery's  column  devolved,  finding 
that  his  men  were  so  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  the  general  and  so  many 
of  their  comrades,  thought  it  would  be  useless  to  reform  his  disordered 
ranks  for  a  second  attempt  to  force  the  perilous  pass ;  he  turned  heel  and 
retreated  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

At  this  moment,  Arnold,  after  traversing  St.  Roch  and  the  Palais,  was 
advancing  to  force  the  first  barricade  which  defended  the  opening  of  Old 
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8MiI(-ati-HateIot  stUdet,  when,  in  defiling  under  the  rampart  of  the  Upper 
Town,  whence  proceeded  a  brisk  fire,  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  which  crushed 
bn  1^.  His  leading  was  taken  up  by  Captain  Morgan,  au  ex-permquier 
vi  Quebec,  but  a  brave  officer,  who  marched  up  to  the  barrier,  and  carried' 
it  by  escalade,  after  wounding  the  sentinel,  and  took  prisoner  every  soldier 
posted  there,  losing  but  one  of  his  own  men ;  a  casualty,  however,  of 
more  importance  than  any  other,  as  the  man  killed  was  a  Canadian,  who 
nerved  him  for  a  guide :  this  accident  brought  Morgan  to  a  stand-still. 
He  WBJ9,  soon  thereafter,  joined  by  LieutenantKM)lonel  Green  and  the  rest 
tsf  the  column,  at  a  moment  when  a  strange  scene  was  passing  among 
his  soldiers.  A  party  of  the  citizens,  aroused  by  the  drummers  beating 
die  receiUer,  repaired  to  the  post  of  the  Sault-au-Matelot,  which  was 
asBigned  as  their  place  of  rendezvous  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  city ; 
when,  meeting  the  Americans,  the  latter  held  out  their  hands,  exclaiming 
**  Liberty  for  ever  I"    Some  of  them  escaped,  others  were  taken  prisoners. 

Daybreak  found  the  Americans  in  possession  of  all  the  houses  between 
tbe  barrier  they  had  carried  and  the  one  beyond,  in  St.  James'  street, 
about  200  paces  further  off.  A  handful  of  Canadians,  who  had  pushed 
on,  defended  this  ground,  foot  to  foot,  with  great  obstinacy,  despite  the 
enemy's  superior  number,  who  called  out  several  times,  naming  certain 
citizens,  ''Friends,  are  you  there?"  and,  having  reached  the  second 
barrier,  set  up  ladders  for  scaling  it ;  but  the  fire  kept  up  by  the  defend- 
eiB  was  80  deadly,  that  the  assailants,  driven  back,  were  fain  to  take 
shelter  in  the  houses.  There,  a  city  militiaman,  named  Charland,  an 
intrepid  and  robust  man,  advanced  amid  a  shower  of  balls,  seized  the  lad- 
ders, and  drew  them  inside  the  barricade.  This  post  was  under  the 
diarge  of  Captain  Dumas,  who  was  then  hotly  engaged  with  the  enscon- 
ced Americans.  The  field  of  action  at  this  point  formed  an  angle,  one  side 
cf  which  was  occupied  by  the  assailants ;  and  the  line  cutting  that  of 
the  cape  at  right  angles  and  running  towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  held 
bj  the  besieged,  who  had  a  battery  on  their  right  fiank.  It  was  not  long 
before  Captain  Dumas  was  succored  by  Captain  Marcoux'  Canadians, 
with  some  British  foot-soldiers  and  artillerymen. 

The  governor,  being  apprised  that  the  column  had  retreated  which 
attacked  Pr4s-de^Yille,  and  perceiving  by  their  manoBuvres  that  the  enemy's 
troops  who  threatened  St.  John's  Qate  and  Cape  Diamond  did  not  attack 
in  earnest,  combined  most  of  his  forces  at  the  point  of  Sault-au-Matelot. 
He  ordered  Captain  Laws,  with  200  men,  to  quit  the  city  by  the  Palais 
Gate,  and,  throwing  himself  into  St.  Charles  street  and  old  Sault-au- 
Matelot  street,  made  a  brisk  assault  on  the  enemies'  rear.     Captain  Mac- 
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Doiigall,  wa8  charged,  at  the  same  time,  to  sapport  LawB  with  hiB  com- 
pany. The  latter  haying  reached  his  destination,  entered  a  house  where 
several  Ameiican  officers  were  in  conference ;  at  sight  of  the  British, 
the  former  drew  their  swords,  but  were  informed  that  if  they  made  any 
resistance  they  would  be  massacred.  Having  ascertained  that  the  corps 
outside  was  too  numerous  to  be  resisted,  they  surrendered  accordingly. 

Carleton  had  also  sent  orders  to  Major  Naime  and  Captain  Damboutges 
to  take  a  strong  detachment  and  support  the  troops  who  were  still  com-> 
bating  in  the  Lower  Town.  Going  thither  they  took  the  offensive,  and 
b^n  to  assail  the  houses  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  nearest  building 
was  soon  scaled  and  carried  by  Dambourges  and  his  men  ;^  Msgor  Naime 
was  as  successful  with  others,  till  every  one  was  quite  cleared  of  the 
Americans;  who  thus  found  themselves  assailed  on  all  sides  at  once. 
Their  van  driven  back,  hotly  pressed  in  rear,  enclosed  every  way  and 
their  retreat  cut  off,  they  still  continued  a  bootless  resistance,  but  at  last, 
in  despair,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  were  taken  prisoner.  All  the 
survivors  of  Arnold's  corps  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  who, 
following  up  this  success,  stormed  the  battery  of  St.  Boch,  whence  a 
cannonade  proceeded  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  attack  on  the 
city,  now  fairly  terminated. 

The  fire  kept  up  at  the  Sault-au-Matelot  was  very  hot,  and  it  was 
expected  that  its  effect  must  be  deadly,  but  such  it  was  found  not  to 
have  really  been.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  great,  in  prisoners ; 
and  the  death  of  Montgomery  was  an  irreparable  calamity  for  their 
cause.  The  corpse  of  that  general,  along  with  the  bodies  of  twelve  others, 
were  disengaged  firom  snow  heaps,  at  i^  little  distance  from  the  barrier 
through  which  he  had  attempted  to  enter.  Some  of  the  captured  Ameri* 
can  officers,  unconscious  of  the  fate  of  their  phief,  having  recognized  his 
sword  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  were  moved  at  sight  of 
it,  and  divined  the  loss  that  had  befallen  them.  The  governor,  on  his 
part,  showed  his  sympathy  for  them,  and  his  own  regard  for  the  memory 
of  Montgomery,  by  interring  his  remains  with  military  honors. 

After  this  repulse,  the  besiegers,  although  greatly  weakened,  deter* 
mined  tb  keep  the  city  blockaded,  but  were  obliged  to  remove  to  a  distance 

*  "  M.  Dambourges  ascended  to  a  window  on  a  ladder  taken  from  the  enemy, 
Ibllowed  by  several  Canadians,  and  forced  the  casement  of  a  corner  house ;  in 
which  he  found  several  Bostoniaus.  After  fixing  his  gun,  he,  at  the  bayonet's 
point,  along  with  several  Canadians,  courageous  as  himself,  forced  his  way 
into  the  chambers  ;  which  so  discouraged  the  inmates  that  they  surrendered."-^ 
Sanguinet  Journal^  MS. 
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of  two  to  three  miles  thenoefrom.  Their  situation  was  becoming  very 
critioal;  a  prey  to  disease,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  falling  daily  in 
Canadian  esteem,  they  were  ever  getting  more  and  more  dispirited. 

The  governor,  whose  numerical  superiority  was  now  unquestionable, 
Bkill  determined  to  maintain  the  defensive  till  spring ;  and  decided  not  to 
iasae  from*  the  city  ramparts  till  the  arrival  of  re-inforcemonts  he  had 
solicited  from  Britain.  He  rightly  feared  more  the  political  influence, 
than  the  military  prowess  of  the  Americans,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
open  country  for  some  time  longer. 

The  stru^le- thenceforward  would  be  maintained  rather  between  anta- 
gonistic militias,  than  betwixt  the  royalists  and  the  troops  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  Canadian  arena.  The  general  colonial  population,  as 
winter  terminated,  desired  to  maintain  a  neutral  part ;  and  demanded 
that  the  royalist  partv  should  keep  quiet,  for  M.  de  Beaujeu  having 
aaeembled  in  March,  350  men  in  the  Laurentian  parishes  of  the  right 
bank,  below  Quebec,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  that  city, — ^forth- 
with a  combined  corps,  Canadi^  and  American,  marched  against  him 
surprised  his  vanguard,  killed  or  wounded  several  of  his  men,  and  would 
have  slain  them  all,  but  for  the  interference  of  some  of  their  own  officers. 
In  this  skirmish,  fathers  fought  against  sons,  brothers  against  brothers,  &o. 
M.  de  Beaujeu,  finding  himself  thus  opposed,  judged  it  expedient  to 
disband  his  corps. 

Meanwhile,  General  Schuyler  was  informed  by  Arnold  of  the  abortive 
attempt  on  Quebec  and  Montgomery's  death,  and  of  his  own  promotion 
to  the  chief  command.  Schuyler  earnestly  adjured  the  Congress  to  send 
3y000  men  into  Canada  at  once ;  adding  his  opinion,  that  no  fewer 
number  would  serve  if  past  losses  were  to  be  made  up,  and  the  American 
cause  have  a  chance  of  triumphing  in  the  province.  Washington,  who 
eould  not  detach  so  many  soldiers  from  his  own  army,  without  incurring 
great  risks  thereby,  persuaded  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Hampshire  to  send  each  a  raiment  into  Canada ;  and  as  the 
Congress  paper  money  did  not  pass  current  there,  specie  was  sent  instead. 
Washington  also  gave  orders  to  raise  a  force  of  1,000  (anti^British) 
Canadians,  in  addition  to  Livingston's  corps,  and  put  them  in  charge  of 
Moees  Hazen,  who  had  long  resided  in  the  colony. 

The  Congress  also  addressed  a  new  proclamation  to  the  Canadians- 
telling  them  {inter  aliajy  ^^  Such  is  the  fate  of  all  mundane  things — the 
best  of  causes  are  ever  most-  exposed  to  vicissitudes.  But  the  spirit  of 
noble  minds  enlightened  and  inspired  by  the  Sun  of  Liberty,  rises  all  the 
higher,  to  surmount  obstacles.     Eight  battalions  are  raising,  and  will 
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soon  rash  £)rward  to  the  rescne  of  your  proyinoe :  if  jnore  are  wanted 
they  will  be  supplied.''  The  Gongrees  oonjured  the  Canadians,  onoe 
more,  to  seise  the  fayorable  oocasion  then  presented  to  them,  to  play  a 
part  in  the  glorious  conquest  of  American  independence.  It  recom- 
mended that  an  association  (of  malcontents)  should  be  formed  in  eveiy 
parish ;  and  that  such  associations  should  each  elect  a  proper  number  of 
deputies  to  constitute  a  provincial  assembly  of  representatives ;  these  to 
nominate  delegates  from  their  own  body  to  sit  as  Congress-men.  But 
the  Canadian  people,  gradually,  cooling  in  their  republican  tendencies,  and 
continuously  influenced  by  the  calming  and  efficacious  advice  of  the 
clergy  and  burgesses, — the  latter  all  of  monarchic  sentiment, — listened  to 
the  words  in  the  Congress  address  with  an  indifference  which  proved  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  popular  mind  since  the  previous  autumn : 
in  fine,  the  Canadians  stirred  not  in  any  direction. 

Advised  of  the  prevailing  inertia  of  the  Canadian  mind,  the  Congress, 
by  way  of  stirring  it  up,  resolved  to  send  some  of  its  foremost  men  as 
commissioners  to  the  province.  The  celebrated  Franklin,  Mr.  Chase,  and 
Charles  Carroll,  all  three  leading  congressionals,  were  the  nominees.  The 
latter,  by  a  special  resolution,  was  solicited  to  engage  his  brother,  an  ez- 
jesuit  (who  died  bishop  of  Baltimore  in  1815),  to  accompany  the  delega- 
tion, and  exert  his  influence,  as  a  priestly  republican,  upon  the  catholic 
dergy.  The  commissioners'  instructions,  dated  March  20,  directed  them 
to  represent  to  the  Canadians,  that  their  territory  had  been  entered, 
merely  as  a  means  for  causing  the  projects  of  the  British  government 
against  colonial  freedom  to  miscarry.  The  confederated  provincials,  the 
^commissioners  were  to  observe,  trusted  not  only  to  baffle  the  hostile  mach- 
inations of  Governor  Carleton,  but  to  extend  to  the  Canadians,  whom 
the  Americans  regarded  as  their  brothers,  the  means  of  assuring  their 
own  independence.  The  interests  of  the  two  countries,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  urge,  were  really  identical :  if  the  confederation  militant  obtained, 
as  doubtless  it  would,  recognition  of  its  rights,  the  Canadians  (supposing 
they  joined  it)  would  share  in  the  benefits  thence  accruing :  otherwise, 
they  would  remain  subject  to  every  tyrannical  act  which  a  British  minis^ 
try  should  choose  to  inflict  upon  them :  while,  in  the  former  case,  they  could 
adopt  whatever  form  of  provincial  government  they  considered  most 
befitting — yet  still  taking  rank  as  an  equal  member  of  the  North  Amer- 
xiean  Union  with  all  the  other  associated  provinces. 

The  commissioners  were  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the  Canadians, 
that  their  own  mother  country  would  certainly  not  side  with  Britain  in 
the  war  against  the  provincials  ]  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  evezy 
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rafion  for  believing,  that  the  inelination  as  wdl  as  the  interest  of  the 
French  people  led  them  to  live  in  amity  with  the  Americans,  when  become 
independent  The  commissioners  were  enjoined  to  declare,  that  the  latter 
lield  as  a  sacred  principle,  every  man's  right  to  choose  his  religions  creed 
fer  himself;  and  they  were  to  engage,  in  name  of  the  whole  confederation, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Canadians  should  remain  intact ;  that  the  rights 
of  their  clergy,  and  those  of  the  spiritual  oonfiratemities,  would  be  con- 
stantly respected ;  in  a  word,  that  the  regulation  of  everything  r^arding 
pablie  worship  and  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  entirely  left  at  the 
discretion  of  a  free  l^islature  constituted  by  the  Canadians  themselves : 
eonditioned,  however,  that  the  catholic  majority  should  not  exclude 
protestants,  &c.,  from  filling  civil  offices,  or  oblige  such  to  pay  tithes,  or 
otherwise  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  catholic  clergy. 
Lastly,  the  commissioners  were  to  demonstrate  to  the  Canadians  the 
neeessity  of  adopting  decisive  and  prompt  measures  for  coming  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  confederation :  giving  the  Canadian  people, 
at  the  same  time,>jsome  notion  of  the  nH>des  in  use,  over  the  ^ntier,  for 
making  known  the  public  wishes ;  also  to  point  out  how  political  and 
municipal  business  were  best  transacted ;  as,  for  example,  by  means  of 
committees  of  observation  and  inspection  in  each  towni^ip,  and  by  means 
of  provincial  conventions,  and  committees  of  public  safety :  in  order  to 
realizing  all  which,  the  commissioners  were  to  urge  that  the  assembling  of 
a  convention  ought  to  take  place  forthwith ;  along  with  the  establishment 
of  a  free  press ;  to  be  followed  by  the  organisation  of  a  new  government, 
tlie  latter  afterwards  to  enter  into  political  partnership  with  the  other 
independent  provinces  comprising  the  North  American  Union. 

The  commissioners,  thus  indoctrinated,  lef%  New  York  city,  April  2, 
1775,  but  did  not  reach  Montreal  till  the  29th  of  that  month.  Franklin 
remained  there  till  the  11th  and  Father  Carroll  till  the  12th  of  May. 
The  former  soon  perceived  that  the  quest  he  was  sent  on  would  prove 
bootless.  Personally,  he  was  not  an  acceptable  mediator  in  the  case ;  for 
the  Canadians  could  not  but  remember  how  eager  he  was  to  stimulate 
the  British  people  to  make  a  conquest  of  their  country  some  fifteen  years 
before. 

The  charge  laid  on  these  commissioners  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  engage 
the  Canadians  to  join  in  a  revolution ;  but  they  were  also  instructed, 
should  they  fail  in  this,  to  strive  at  persuading  them  to  remain  neutral 
at  least  during  the  stuggle,  in  order  to  allow  military  occupation  to  be 
taken  of  the  colony  without  any  resistance  on  their  part :  a  (concealed) 
after  intent  being,  for  the  Americans  to  keep  permanent  hold  of  it,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 
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While  Franklia  was  working  his  way  as  a  ciyil  diplomatist,  FatheF 
Carroll  visited  a  numher  of  the  clergy  in  Montreal  and  the  country  places : 
his  sacoess  with  them  was  yet  less  than  that  of  Franklin  with  the  laity. 
Vainly  did  he  press  upon  the  attention  of  his  brother  priests  reasons  he  judged 
most  likely  to  be  of  weight,  in  engaging  them  to  adopt  a  revolutionary 
policy.  If  his  reasoning  were  strong,  the  practical  logic  in  theirs  was  yet 
less  controvertible.  He  was  told  that  ever  since  the  acquisition  of  Canada 
by  Qreat  Britain,  the  people  had  had  no  one  aggression  upon  their  rights  to 
complain  of;  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  government  had  faithfully  realised 
«11  treaty  stipulations ;  that  she  had  sanctioned,  and  covered  with  the 
asgis  of  her  power,  the  olden  jurisprudence  and  ancient  customaiy  l^al 
practice  of  Canada :  while  all  this  was  done  with  a  respectful  scrupulosity 
which  reaUy  merited  grateful  acknowledgment.  Carroll  replied,  "  the 
Congress  expressly  declares,  that  if  the  Canadians  will  but  unite  with 
the  provinces  its  members  represent,  their  forms  of  worship  will  be  res- 
pected, and  the  estates  of  their  clergy  be  preserved  intact :  that,  if  the 
Canadians  rid  themselves  of  British  domination,  their  religion  would  not 
be  '  tolerated  '  merely,  as  it  then  was,  but  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with 
all  other  religions.''  Upon  which  the  priests  addressed,  rejoined, "  so  far 
as  that  goes,  the  British  government  has  left  us  nothing  to  wish  for.  All 
our  monasteries  are  now  in  full  possession  of  their  own ;  our  missions  are 
in  a  flourishing  state :  why,  the  military  authorities  are  ordered  to  do 
honor  to  our  religious  out-door  ceremonies  1  Upon  the  principle  that 
fidelity  is  due  for  protection,  the  clergy  cannot  in  conscience  decide  that 
recommending  neutrality  in  the  case  would  be  compatible  with  their  duty 
to  the  established  government."  Carroll  was  then  admonished,  that  in 
some  Anglo- American  provinces  the  catholic  religion  had  not  even  been 
tolerated;  that  the  priesthood  was  prohibited  exercising  its  functions, 
under  severe  penalties ;  and  that  missionaries  among  the  savages  were 
treated  with  rigor  and  cruelty.  The  Canadians  were  not  persuaded  that 
these  haish  measures  were  altogether  the  work  of  the  royal  government ; 
for,  when  catholic  interests  were  in  question,  the  British  colonists  w6re  by 
no  means  forward  in  vindicating  that  religious  freedom  they  claimed  for 
themselves.  Lastly,  there  was  great  contradictoriness  between  the 
address  of  the  Congress  to  the  British  people,  dated  October  21,  1774, 
and  that  sent,  during  the  same  year,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  The 
Quebec  Act,  denounced  in  the  former  (it  was  rightly  observed)  only 
recognized  the  rights  of  conscience,  by  guaranteeing  to  the  Canadians  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  to  their  clergy  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property  and  incomes,  with  a  dispensation  frcxtn  the  operation  of  the  test 
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act?;  yet  the  Congreas,  animated  by  an  adverse  dpirit,  had,  in  its  address 
to  the  people  of  Britain,  actually  demanded  a  proscription  of  the  religion, 
laws,  and  other  cherished  institution^  of  the  Canadians — in  fact,  had 
called  for  their  total  abasement.  "  How,  then,  after  giving  expression 
to  sentiments  so  hostile,  can  the  Canadian  clergy  put  full  trust  in  these 
words,  forming  part  of  the  address  of  Congress  to  the  Canadians :  ^  We 
are  too  weU  acquainted  with  -the  liberality  of  sentiment  distinguishing 
your  nation,  to  imagine  that  difference  of  religion  will  prejudice  you 
.against  a  hearty  amity  with  us.  You  know  that  the  transcendent  nature 
of  freedom  elevates  those  who  unite  in  her  cause,  above  all  such  low-minded 
infirmities.  The  Swiss  cantons  furnish  a  memorable  proof  of  this  truth. 
Their  Union  is  composed  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  States,  living  in  the 
utmost  concord  and  peace  with  one  another ;  [?]  and  they  are  thereby 
enabled,  ever  since  they  bravely  vindicated  their  freedom,  to  defy  and 
defeat  every  tyrant  that  has  ever  invaded  them.'  " 

The  inconsistency  of  the  Congress  in  their  addresses,  thus  brought 
home  to  the  perceptions  of  its  emissaries,  every  where  bore  such  results  as 
might  have  been  expected  to  arise  out  of  such  self-stultification.  When 
the  address  to  the  people  of  Qreat  Britain,  (dated  Sept.  5,  1774)  was 
first  read,  in  a  numerous  meeting  of  royalists,  that  part  relating  to  the 
re-organisation  of  Canada,  and  another  depicting  the  evil  nature  of  the  reli- 
gion and  usages  of  the  inhabitants,  elicited  exclamations  of  indignation 
and  scorn  from  all  present. 

"0  the  perfidious  and  slandering  Congress  1"  cried  some;  adding, 
"  Let  us  bless  our  good  prince ;  let  us  be  faithful  to  a  king  of  that  consis- 
tent benignity  which  extends  itself  to  religionists  of  every  kind ;  let  us 
beware  of  those* who  wish  us  to  become  disloyal,  arriving  with  false 
promises  in  their  mouths." 

Thus  did  the  solemn  protestations  of  the  Congress  become  discredited, 
among  the  people,  while  the  clergy  and  the  seigniors  soon  resumed  their 
influence  over  them ;  for  sound  polity  is  based  on  enlightened  plain-deal" 
ing,  and  not  on  diplomatic  finesse  or  dishonoring  subterfuges. 

Persons  are  not  wanting  who,  at  the  present  time,  reproach  the  clergy, 
seigniors,  and  burgesses  of  that  day  for  a  policy  denounced  as  being  yet.more 
improvident  than  selfish.  They  regret  that  unjust  prejudices  should  have 
become  means  for  depriving  their  compatriots  of  a  tempting  opportunity 
for  obtaining  independence  and  freedom,  perhaps  without  shedding  a  drop 
of  blood ;  as,  had  the  British  been  once  expelled  from  the  country,  they 
never  would  have  re-entered  it.  Such  cannot  imagine  how  our  progenitors 
eould  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  overtures  of  the  Congress  which  offered  to 
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receive  ob  into  its  oonfedentioii  on  sach  conditions  M  eaoli  of  the  tilurteas 
provinces  reclaimed  for  itself,  and  no  others ;  namely,  leaviag  to  all  to 
adopt  such  forms  of  internal  government  as  they  diose  to  establish,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  whole  should  form  a  republic,  and  religions  freedom  b« 
iJlowed  everywhere.  In  place  of  this  liberty,  thus  rejected,  what  did  thej 
or  we  obtain  ?  it  is  bitterly  demanded :  ''  Why,  the  despotic  system  of 
1774,  in  virtue  of  which  a  few  Canadians  were  admitted  to  plaoe,  frona 
polity ;  the  constitution  of  1791,  with  a  l^sLature  of  three  branches,  over 
two  oi  which  the  public  could  exercise  no  influence,  since  both  emanated 
directly  from  London,  while  in  the  executive  was  vested  all  real  power; 
finally  the  Union  of  the  two  Ganadas  in  1840,  effected  in  view  of  gradually 
annihilating  our  nationality,  and  subjecting  us  to  a  British  majority  f 
During  this  long  period  of  political  servitude,  unjust  treatment,  and 
humiliation,  the  penonnd  of  the  executive  has  always  been  alien  and 
hostile  to  the  Canadians." 

To  these  anhnadversions  it  is  replied,  with  sound  reasoning,  that  it 
would  have  been  injudicious  to  take  part  with  insurgent  populations  whieii 
were  anything  but  sure  of  bdng  able  to  gain  thw  cause ;  that,  notwidi- 
standing  all  their  promises,  it  were  imprudent  for  a  community  of  catbo- 
lics,  of  French  origin,  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  confederation  of 
provincials  mostly  of  British  race  and  nearly  all  protestants ;  whose  repre- 
sentatives too  had  so  latelyremonstrated  both  against  the  religious  toleranoe 
of  their  mother  country  in  our  behtdf,  as  well  as  the  consideration  lier 
government  had  manifested  for  our  other  institutions  and  usages ;  that,  to 
out  the  matter  short,  prudential  considerations,  as  well  as  a  loyal  feeling, 
founded  on  the  rational  basis  of  gratitude  for  royal  graoe,  bound  our  fore- 
fathers to  adhere  to  the  prince  (whose  domination  had  been  indeed  imposed 
upon  them),  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  faring  worse  as  a  member  of  an 
Anglo-American  republic  (should  such  be  established) :  for,  after  all,  there 
were  worse  con^ditions  than  that  of  living  under  the  supremacy  of  a  Euro- 
pean monarchy,  powerful  to  protect. 

We  return  to  the  progression  of  passing  events.  Governor  Carleton, 
as  already  noted,  oonduded  to  await  the  arrival  of  succors  from  Britain 
before  quitting  his  fastness  of  Quebec ;  though  he  might  easily  have  swept 
away  from  its  environs  all  his  remanent  enemies,  after  the  repulse  of  Dec. 
31 ;  and  probably  have  constrained  them  to  quit  the  country  entirely. 
His  inaction  gave  the  invaders  time  to  rally ;  and  to  Oeneral  Schuyler, 
who  commanded  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  an  opportunity  for  sending  in 
re-inforcements,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himsdf.  General 
Wooster,  who  took  the  chief  command  at  Quebec,  in  plaoe  of  CoIoimI 
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Arnold,  set  about  ereoting  new  batteries  to  play  on  the  oiiy.  He  oon- 
stracted  one  at  Pointe-L^yi,  and  another  on  the  Buttes-drNeyen ;  but 
neither  proved  effective. 

Wooster  was  superseded,  in  May,  1776,  by  (General  Thomas,  who  found 
only  1,600  effectLve  men  at  his  disposition,  although  1,900  were  entered 
on  his  muster-rolls.  Privation,  exhaustion,  and  the  small-poz,  kept  the 
fOflt  laid  up.  It  had  been  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war  holden  at  Mont- 
real, to  fortify  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jaoques-Cartier,  and  to  build  some 
gun-boats  at  Chambly ;  but  as  matters  then  stood,  the  project  could  not 
be  realized.  Men,  ammunition,  stor^  of  all  kinds,  were  deficient ;  but 
us.  days'  provisions  remained,  and  the  growing  unfriendliness  of  the 
Canadians  made  it  diffioult  to  obtain  subsistence  through  their  means  for 
the  American  forces.  In  this  discouraging  posture  of  affairs,  Thomas 
began  to  think  of  retreating ;  but  still  would  not  leave  without  making  a 
parting  attempt  against  the  city ;  resorting,  however,  to  a  device  which 
oould  have  no  chance  of  success.  He  launched  a  fire-ship  against  the 
shipping  which  had  wintered  in  the  port,  hoping  that  the  conflagration  it 
was  intended  to  create  would  so  attract  and  detain  the  attention  of  the 
garrison,  that  his  own  men  would  be  able  to  near  the  city  unawares,  sur- 
Boont  its  works,  and  take  tEe  place  by  surprise.  The  fire-ship  never 
reaehed  the  shipping,  and  burnt  itself  out ;  and  while  this  combustion 
was  in  process,  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  Britain  below  the  city  was  sig- 
nalled. The  moment  was  critical :  Thomas  hardly  had  time  allowed  him 
to  embark  his  artillery  and  invalids,  before  the  governor  issued  from 
Quebec  with  1,000  men  and  six  field-pieces,  to  pursue  him.  The  Amer* 
lean  rear-guard  was  attained,  and  a  skirmish  ensued,  which  ended  by  leav- 
ing in  British  hands  the  enemy's  whole  artillery,  stores  and  baggage,  with 
more  than  200  sick  and  wounded.  The  Americans  in  advance,  who 
threw  away  their  arms  to  enable  them  to  run  the  faster,  suffered  cruelly  in 
tiieir  retreat.  Many  would  have  perished  but  for  the  compassionating, 
humanity  of  the  Canadians,  who  gave  them  food  and  coverings. 

They  halted  not  till  they  arrived  at  Sorel,  where  their  general  died  of 
smallrpox.      After  hanging  upon  their  skirts  for  some  time,  Carleton 
retraced  his  steps ;  and  returned  to  the  city,  sent  thence  detachments  to* 
pick  up  straggling  enemies,  arrest  colonists  who  had  joined  the  American^* 
and  fire  their  houses ;  for  the  British,  who  spared  from  destruction  the 
property  of  insurgents  in  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  followed  their - 
ancient  practice  with  respect  to  Canada,  and  its  foreign-derived  race.    Asi 
in  1759,  they  now  marched  torch  in  hand. 
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^  The  Congress  had  hastened  the  march  of  a  re-inforoement  for  General 

Thomas,  to  enable  him  to  keep  hold  of  a  part  of  the  country  at  least.  By 
th6  end  of  May,  the  Americans  were  about  4,000  strong  in  the  district  <^ 
Montreal ;  but  they  were  so  ill  provided  with  proper  means  of  subsistence 
by  the  Congress,  that  their  officers  allowed  them  to  take  grain  by  force 
from  the  dealers,  when  the  latter  refused  to  take  their  written  promises  to 
pay.  This  measure  was  approved  of  by  the  resident  commissioners,  Car- 
roll and  Chafle,  who  justified  it  to  the  Congress  afterwards,  declaring  that 
had  not  this  violent  expedient  been  employed,  a  general  plunder  by  the 
men  would  have  ensued ;  while  the  resistance  of  the  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  led  to  scenes  of  bloodshed.  Before  the  month  closed 
(May),  these  two  agents  left  Montreal  and  returned  home.  Passing 
through  St.  John's,  they  met  General  Sullivan,  leading  a  fresh  corps,  for 
Canada,  of  1,400  men ;  which  increased  the  American  force  in  the  colony 
to  5,400.  But  still  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  confront  the  British  at 
this  time,  who  had  been  largely  re-inforced,  from  the  mother  country, 
then  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  against  its  revolted  provincials. 

The  aspect  of  colonial  affairs  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  some  of  the 
British  ministers,  though  a  great  majority  in  the  legislature  had  voted 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion  by  military  force.     Fearing  that  desertions 
might  take  place  among  the  r^ulars,  seeing  that  several  ex-British  officers 
commanded  the  soldiers  embodied  by  Congress,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  some  other  petty  sovereign  princes  in 
Germany,  for  the  loan  of  an  auxiliary  corps  15,000  or  16,000  strong;  a 
band  of  unsympathetic  mercenaries  not  likely  to  be  an  effective  instrument 
of  repression  in  the  paymasters'  hands.     A  division  of  these  troops,  under 
generals  Riedesell  and  Specht,  was  embarked  for  Canada,  along  with  ten 
British  battalions  and  some  artillerymen  ;  in  all  a  corps  7  to  8  thousand 
strong,  and  commanded  by  General  Bourgoyne.    Ajrrived  at  Quebec,  this 
army  was  split  into  detachments,  "^hich  were  stationed  at  intervals,  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  capital  and  Three  Rivers  ;  but 
.  all  ready  to  act,  in  concert  or  otherwise,  on  signal  given.     The  American 
general  Sullivan,  posted  at  Sorel,  in  espial  of  the  royalists'  movements, 
thinking  he  would  be  easily  able  to  capture  Three  Rivers,  if  it  were 
attacked  before  relief  could  arrive  from  below,  embarked  1,800  men,  under 
charge  of  General  Thompson,  with  orders  to  cross  Lake  St.  Peter  and  land 
at  Pointe-du-Lac.     News  of  this  descent  was  brought  to  the  town,  June 
8j  at  4  A.  M.,  by  a  captain  of  militia. '    Forthwith  the  troops  in  the  place, 
and  those  in  port  just  arrived  from  Quebec,  were  conjoined,  and  sent 
.  against|the  enemy.     By  the  way,  a  number  of  Canadians  came  and  swelled 
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the  British  ranks ;  so  that  the  oolleotiTe  force  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
iavaders,  besides  possessing  artUlery,  which  they  wanted.  The  latter  were 
encountered  near  a  wood,  1^  mile  distant  from  Three  Rivers,  and,  after 
an  obstinate  struggle  with  the  British  vanguard,  were  thrown  back  on 
another  antagonistic  corps,  which  outflanked  and  drove  them  into  a  marshy 
wood  to  the  north  of  Lake  St.  Peter.  Their  general  and  200  of  his  men 
were  taken  prisoners ;  and  the  rest  took  to  flight,  but  did  not  reach  head- 
quarters till  some  days  afterwards. 

The  British  vanguard  moved,  on  the  14th,  to  Sorel,  which  Sullivan 
evacuated  and  retreated  to  Chambly.  Bourgoyne,  with  tiie  main  army, 
followed  slowly,  picking  up  as  many  Canadian  volunteers  as  ofiered  them- 
sdves.  Sullivan,  on  finding  the  British  in  chase,  set  fire  to  Fort  Cham- 
bly and  retrograded  to  St.  John's,  whither  Arnold  had  just  come,  with  the 
American  garrison  of  Montreal ;  afler  being  nearly  taken  in  the  net  by 
Governor  Carleton,  who  reached  Yarennes  unawares,  by  ascending  the 
ri^t  bank  of  the  flood.  The  Americans,  having  burnt  Fort  St.  John, 
fell  back  successively  on  Isle-auz-Noix,  Crown  Point,  and  Ticonderoga ; 
thus  concluding  an  e^ht  months'  campaign  of  checkered  fortunes,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  dispositions,  favoring  or  unfavoring,  of  the  Canadians. 
Some  time  before,  fully  500  Americans  entrenched  at  the  Cedars,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ottawa,  surrendered  to  Captain  Foster,  who  attacked 
them  with  a  force  somewhat  fewer.  This  loss,  which  involved  the  mas- 
aaere  of  several  prisoners  by  the  savages,  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  attributed  it  to  the  cowardice  of  their  chief.  The  post  was, 
besides,  of  some  importance  to  them,  on  account  of  its  neighborhood  to  the 
native  tribes. 

Carleton,  after  driving  the  Americans  from  the  frontiers  of  Canada, 
judging  that  the  next  important  step  to  be  taken  was  to  secure  British 
mastery  on  Lake  Champlain,  set  about  launching  a  flotilla  on  it,  for  that 
purpose.  Three  armed  vessels,  the  parts  of  which  were  sent  from  Eng- 
land, were  put  together ;  while  20  gun-boats,  with  other  small  craft,  were 
collected  or  built,  and  the  whole  put  in  charge  of  Captain  Pringle.  The 
Americans,  on  their  part,  armed  two  corvettes,  two  brigantines,  and  a 
dosen  smaller  vessels ;  which  w^  put  in  charge  of  Arnold,  with  directions 
to  obtain  the  control  of  the  lake  if  he  could.  The  two  flotillas  met  on  the 
11th  of  October,  under  the  lee  of  Yalcourt  island ;  and,  after  a  stiff  con- 
test, Pringle  was  fain  to  draw  off.  Amdld,  though  victorious,  lost  two 
vessels  in  the  encounter ;  and  his  force  being  now  inferior  to  the  British, 
he  determined  to  take  present  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  at 
Crown  Point ;  but  intercepted  on  his  way  thither  two  days  afterwards,  by 
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4he  British  flotilla,  a  seocmd  aetion  took  place,  when  he  was  oompleteiy 
defeated,  and  all  his  Teseels  taken  or  destroyed  bat  four.  The  Americaa 
land-forooj  thereby  left  unprotected  at  Grown  Point,  blew  up  the  fort^  and 
retreated  up  the  lake. 

The  yearly  oampaign  was  now  drawing  to  an  end.  '  Garleton  retonied 
to  St.  John's,  and  thenoe  desoended  the  Riohelieu  and  St.  Lawrence,  to 
Quebec.  The  British  army  took  up  winter-quarters,  being  cantoned,  at 
intervals,  in  a  line  extending  from  Isle-aux-Noix  to  the  capital.  The  men 
were  billeted  on  the  houses  of  the  rural  population,  royalist  and  malcon- 
tent alike,  paying  for  nothing,  all  compensation  being  denied  therefor.* 

The  British  were  less  lucky  in  the  southern  colonies,  where  three  oper- 
ations were  to  be  carried  out  by  direction  of  the  cabinet.  The  troops 
were  repulsed  at  Charleston,  which  it  was  intended  should  be  besieged,  and 
•bilged  to  abandon  Carolina.  They  were  forced  to  evacuate  Boston  also. 
An  important  victory  gained  by  Lord  Howe  at  Long-Island,  with  much 
loss  to  the  Americans,  followed  by  their  evacuation  of  New  York  and 
retreat  behind  the  Dekware,  was  counterbalanced  by  the  success  of  General 
Washington,  who  avenged  the  defeat  of  Long-Island,  first  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Trenton,  where  he  took  1,000  prisoners ;  next  by  a  second  advaB<- 
tage  he  gained  on  the  neighboring  heights ;  lastly,  by  the  dispersion  of  a 
royalist  corps  at  Stony-Brook,  where  he  took  800  prisoners  more,  and 
some  cannon :  insomuch  that  a  balance  being  struck,  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence was  found  to  have  gained  more  than  it  lost,  in  the  campaign  of 
1776. 

While  Britain  was  thus  acting  in  the  field,  she  sent  commissioners  to 
oSer  terms  to  the  insurgents.  Their  chie&,  fearing  the  seductions  of 
the  government,  thought  the  time  was  come  for  breaking  with  the  mother 
country  altogether.  The  Congress  b^an  formal  separation  by  a  mani- 
festo, giving  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  colonial  grievances.  This  docu- 
ment created  an  immense  sensation.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Congress 
ordered  a  heavy  impression  to  be  printed  of  a  tract  entitled  Common 
Sense,  written  by  Thomas  Paine ;  it  was  a  publication  AiU  of  bitttf 
sarcasnui  against  monarchic  sway,  and  denunciations  of  the  tyranny  of 

*  Thus  we  undergtand  M.  Garneau's  meaning,  as  Englished  in  the  aboye  pas- 
sage; but  lest  the  drift  of  it  may  have  been  misapprehended,  his  text  is 
subjoined :  "  EUe  (JPamUe  anglaUe)  fut  log^e  chez  les  cultivateurs,  oii  elle  y^cut 
A  discretion,  traitant  les  royalistes  et  les  r^publicains  militairement,  et  saiii 
qu'lls  pussent  obtenir  jnstice."— No  aathority  is  given  for  making  this  highly 
Incriminating  charge  against  the  govemmeat  of  that  day ;  and  suoh  ought  to  bt 
called  for.— J9» 
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doiniiuUion  firom  a  distance.  Thifl  work,  too,  had  a  great  effect,  for  it 
put  the  American  royalist  party  out  of  countenance  ;  while  it  spurred 
<m  the  repuhlioans  to  action,  and  decided  those  who  were  hesitating 
which  party  to  take,  to  join  the  latter.  The  public  mind  being  thus 
affiaoted,  Mr.  Lee  proposed,  June  7,  1776,  to  proclaim  the  independence 
q£  (British)  America.  The  votes  for  and  against  this  decisive  act  were 
at  first  equal  ;  but  next  day,  a  majority  decided  that  it  should  take 
plaee.  The  Congress  then  constituted  itself  into  a  ^^  house  of  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America,''  and,  July  4  ensuing,  published 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  which  the  thirteen  Anglo-American 
provinces  renoaneed  for  ever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  G^reat 
Britain.  Thus  terminated  the  second  part  of  the  sanguinary  drama,  the 
first  scenes  in  which  were  the  oampaignings  in  the  New  World  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War. 

General  Bourgoyne,  about  this  time,  returned  to  England,  to  concert 
with  the  British  ministry  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  ensuing  year. 
This  was  an  ambitious  officer,  who  had  more  self-sufficiency  than  his 
military  talents  justified.  The  political  party  he  belonged  to  took  occa- 
sbn,  &om  some  easy  successes  he  gained  in  Portugal,  to  exalt  his  merits 
to  the  utmost ;  a  factitious  reputation,  which  afterwards  made  his  signal 
discomfiture  and  surrender  at  Saratoga  become  all  the  more  discreditable 
to  the  government  which  selected  him  for  a  chief  command.] 

The  project  adopted  by  the  British  cabinet  was,  to  cause  the  Canadian 
army  to  advance  into  the  province  of  New  York,  and  form  a  junction,  at 
Albany,  with  the  corps  under  Gen.  Howe ;  thereby  separating  New  Eng- 
land firom  the  southern  provinces  in  revolt.  Bouigoyne  proposed,  that  in 
sase  a  coalescing  movement  on  the  Hudson  line  were  found  impracticable 
or  too  hazardous,  he^shouldbe  allowed  the  double  option  either  of  descend- 
ing the  Connecticut  valley,  or  else  of  embarking  the  Canadian  army, 
andcoming  round  to  the  junction  point  by  water.  This  alternative  was 
rcgected  by  the  ministry,  and  that  plan  adhered  to  as  aforesaid. 

It  is  notorious  that  George  III  was  of  all  men  in  Britain  the  most 
detennined  to  subdue  the  Americans.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  out  ho»- 
lOe  intents  led  to  several  ministerial  changes ;  but  Lord  North,  says  Gib- 
bon in  his  MemairSy  supported  on  one  side  by  the  majestic  intellect  of 
Thurlow,  and  on  the  other  by  the  subtle  eloquence  of  Wedderburne,  stuck 
to  the  helm  of  state ;  while  the  houses  of  parliament  showed  a  disposition 
to  back  his  coercive  policy  against  the  insurgent  provincials.  Majorities 
granted,  at  his  diemand,  ^ipe,  soldiers,  and  subsidies,  despite  the  vehement 
remonstrances  of  the  party  in  opposition.    ''  ¥or  these  three  years  past," 
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demanded  Lord  Chatham^ "  wliat  sucoesses  have  we  achieved  ?  We  have 
captured  a  few  armed  posts,  all  the  while  teaching  our  adversaries  how  to 
carry  on  war.  Take  my  advice:  hasten  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
the  Americans ;  listen  to  their  complaints ;  above  all,  recognise  their  right 
to  tax  themselves  by  their  own  representatives,  and  not  by  ours.  ThiB 
recognition  will  act  as  a  talisman  for  procuring  a  truce,  preliminary  to 
obtaining  a  peaceful  accommodation  with  them.  If  we  continue  the  war, 
if  we  march  to  encounter  them  within  cannon-range  of  the  French,  they 
will  open  a  battery,  masked  as  yet,  which  will  blow  every  British  soldier 
from  the  American  soil.'' 

If  Lord  Chaihan  hated  France,  quite  as  much  did  Choiseul*  dislike 
Britain.  One  desire  above  all  others  possessed  the  duke's  mind  since  3ign- 
ing  the  treaty  of  1763, — that  of  avenging  the  humiliation  of  France,  in- 
flicted by  its  articles.  Choiseul,  although  not  now  in  the  ministry,  yet 
ruled  it  through  the  ascendency  he  had  gained  over  queen  Marie- Antoinette. 
By  the  force  of  his  will  and  great  personal  efforts,  he  endowed  his  country 
with  a  redoubtable  navy ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  of 
the  ministers,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  indolent  king  to  take  part 
with  the  American  insurgents.  Towards  the  close  of  1775,  Lee  opened 
a  secret  correspondence  with  a  merchant  at  the  Hague,  named  Dumas. 
He  had  an  interview  afterwards  in  London  with  the  French  ambassador 
and  M.  de  Beaumarchais,  the  latter  of  whom  declared  that  the  French 
government  was  willing  to  furnish  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  five  million  francs  (£200,000  sterling).*  It  is  reported 
that  M.  de  Yergennes  wished  to  turn  the  crisis  to  account  by  re-conquer- 

*  Beaumarchais,  author  of  Le  Manage  de  Figaro^  &c.,  it  is  confidentij  said, 
was,  through  bis  selfish  spirit  and  subtletj  as  an  intriguer,  not  only  the  prima 
mover,  but  the  actual  realizer  of  the  French  alliance  with  the  United  States 
leaders.  He  had  become  a  commercial  speculator,  on  a  large  scale,  in  America ; 
heavy  sums  were  due  to  him  in  the  British  provinces,  and  payment  for  the  bills 
given  in  return  was  suspended  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  insurrections.  If  it  were 
put  down,  every  sou  of  the  debt  would  probably  have  been  lost  \  hence  he  put 
many  wheels  in  movement  (he  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker)  to  sustain  the 
revolutionists  in  their  attempt.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  had  showy  parts 
and  fascinating  manners.  Though  a  parvenu,  and  a  derider  of  kings  and  nobles, 
he  was  a  favorite  at  court,  to  which  he  found  entry,  at  first,  as  a  musical  assistant 
to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XY.  It  was  he,  rather  than  Choiseul,  who  had  exer- 
cised a  dangerous  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  amiable,  but  rather  giddy- 
headed  consort  of  the  gentle  and  just  Louis  XYI.  Beaumarchais  accumulated 
an  enormous  fortune,  and  most  of  it  by  not  irreprehensible  means.  See  Mimovre 
et  Corretpondence  du  Prince  de  Ligne.^^B, 
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ii^  Cape-Breton^  Canada,  and  Lonisiana ;  but  that  the  other  miniBtera  did 
not  relish  the  proposal.  The  surviviDg  officers  who  served  in  the  last 
Grallo-Ganadian  war  aU  manifested  a  desire  to  resume  their  arms  for 
another;  the  Chevalier  de  L^vis,  in  especial,  offered  his  services.  An 
anny  only  10,000  strong,  they  said,  would  suffice  to  r^ain  the  lost 
American  possessions  for  France ;  for  every  adult  Canadian,  freed  from 
his  allegiance  to  an  alien  king,  resumed,  in  right  of  birth,  fealty  to  the 
numarchs  of  his  own  race :  only  distribute  30,000  stand  of  arms  among 
the  Canadians,  it  was  asserted,  and  the  French  legion  of  10,000  sent 
oat  would  forthwith  become  a  quadrupled  army  of  40,000  men.  With 
soeh  a  force,  how  could  the  proposed  enterprise  fail. 

It  was  then  that  there  appeared  in  London  a  posthumous  volume  of 
letters  written  by  M.  de  Montcalm,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Berryer  and  Mol^, 
iQ«which  the  French  general  predicted,  in  advance,  the  loss  of  Canada 
and  the  American  revolution.  He  wrote  to  his  cousin,  M.  de  Berryer, 
Aug.  24,  1759,*  ^'  I  shall  console  myself  for  my  defeat  and  the  loss  of 

*  Thia  letter  is  copied  from  a  pamphlet  published  at  Gibraltar  hj  Colonel 
Beatson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  entitled,  "  The  Plains  of  Abraham  *,  with 
Notes,  original  and  selected."  M.  de  Faribault,  to  whom  the  author  sent  a  copy 
of  his  performance,  has  been  kind  enough  to  make  it  known  to  me.  The  letter 
■too  forms  part  of  the  illustratlTe  pieces  in  Major  Warburton's  Conquest  of  CSon- 
frfo,  published  in  1849.  Eliot  Warburton  found  it  in  a  publication,  (professing 
to  be  a  collection  of  genuine)  "  Letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  governor 
general  of  Canada,  to  Messrs.  de  Berrjer  and  de  la  Mol6,  in  1757-1759  :  London 
1777.''  Mr.  Warburton  gives  some  extracts  from  other  letters,  in  which  it 
appears  that  Montcalm  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  British  colon- 
ists. How  did  those  letters  reach  London  ?  Who  published  them,  and  what 
was  the  aim  of  their  editor?  We  know  not.  M.  Faribault  has  cited  them  in 
his  catalogue,  as  entered  in  an  old  trade-list  of  London  books ;  but  he  has  never 
anderstood  that  the  letters  (in  print)  ever  reached  Canada.  The  letters  are  also 
mentioned  in  0.  Rich's  Bibliotheca  Americana  Nova  (London  and  New  York, 
1855),  "  Letters  from  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  governor-general  of  Canada,  to 
Messrs.  Berryer  and  de  la  Mol^,  in  the  years  1757-8-9,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion.— "  If  these  letters  are  genuine,"  Rich  adds, "  they  show  that  M.  de  Montcalm 
had  a  very  correct  presentiment  of  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  attempt- 
ing to  tax  the  colonies."  (There  is  "  much  virtue  in  if,"  says  Touchsione^  and  the 
eatalogue-maker's  caution  is  commendable ;  there  is  a  simplicity  in  it  worthy  of 
the  celebrated  commentator  of  Gidliver's  Travelsj  who  opined  that  a  few  of 
Lemuel's  most  startling  statements  lacked  the  sacrament  of  confirmation.  The 
Montcalm  letters  are  just  as  authentic  as^  the  speculations  of  (Admiral)  Hosier's 
Qkost,  Howe's  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living^  or  other  like  figments,  but 
were  not  nearly  so  well  got  up ;  bearing  upon  them  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
the  Grub-street  garret  literature  of  ▲.  n.  1 7  7  *l^-»£. 
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the  oolony,  by  the  inward  peraaafiioii  I  haye,  that  the  defeat  I  foresee  wiU 
one  day  be  of  more  value  to  my  conntry  than  a  yictoiy ;  and  that  the 
viotor,  in  aggrandizing  himself,  will  be  buried  under  his  acquired  spoils." 

If  there  is  anything  to  reproach  Montcalm  with,  there  was  at  least  no 
want  of  courage  or  patriotism  in  him. 

His  letters  contain,  in  regard  of  the  secret  intentions  of  the  Britisii 
colonists^  notifications  worthy  of  being  made  known.  Those  colonists  mani- 
fested a  rabid  hostility  against  Canada,  only  in  view  of  obtaining  more 
promptly  their  own  independence.     Thus  discoursed  the  marquis : — 

**  I  know  them  (the  Americans)  well,  not  from  reports  of  them  by 
strangers,  but  through  secret  corre^ndence  and  private  informaticm 
which  I  have  kept  up  and  saved ;  all  whieh  I  may  some  day  be  able 
(Gtod  sparing  my  life),  to  turn  to  my  country's  advantage.  To  Grown 
tiie  good  fortune  of  these  people,  every  colonist  is  in  a  thriving  wsy-ci 
life ;  they  are  numerous,  too,  as  well  as  rich ;  they  find  within  themselves 
all  necessaries  and  commodities  of  life.  Old  England  has  been  heedkes 
and  silly  enough  to  allow  them  to  manufiusture  for  themselves,  thus  break- 
ing the  chain  which  bound  them,  by  means  of  their  daily  wants,  to  the 
mother  country,  ahd  made  them  dependent  on  her.  Therefore  it  is, 
that  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  each  become  a  self-sufficing  provinoe, 
would  have,  long  since,  repudiated  British  domination  and  declared  their 
independence,  but  for  the  constant  fear  of  the  French,  always  at  their 
skirts,  and  ready  to  come  down  upon  them  in  force.  If  masters  they 
must  have,  they  preferred  to  have  them  of  their  own  rather  than  an  alien 
race ;  taking  special  care,  however,  to  bend  to  their  compulsion  as  little 
as  possible.  But  let  Canada  once  be  conquered,  the  Canadians  thereby 
becoming  as  one  people  with  them,  and  Old  England  still  continuing  to 
assert  her  supremacy  over  them  in  any  marked  way,  can  you  believe  that 
they  would  longer  submit  to  it  ?  After  all,  what  risk  would  they  run  in 
revolting? 

*^^^  %i#  ^^^  ^j#  ^j#  ^i#  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^9 

^^^  ^^%  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^?^  ^^^  ^^^ 

'^  I  cannot,  however,  disguise  from  myself  the  truth,  that  Old  England, 
were  she  wisely  politic,  could  always  keep  in  hand  a  ready  means  of 
bringing  her  American  colonists  to  reason.  Canada,  in  point  of  riehes, 
power,  or  numbers  of  people,  is  insignificant,  compared  with  the  solid 
mass  of  British  America;  but  the  valor,  the  industry,  the  fidelity 
of  its  inhabitants,  so  well  supply  such  deficiencies,  that  for  a  century 
back  the  latter  have  fought  with  successes  against  the  whole  of  those 
British  provincials.  Ten  Canadians  are  a  match  for  a  hundred  of  them : 
daily  experience  proves  that  fact.    Now,  if  Old  England,  after  conquer- 
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ing  Canada,  only  knew  how  to  attadk  its  people  to  ber  by  benefits,  and 

thereby  bound  them  to  ber  interests  alone ;  if  she  wonld  leave  them  in 

ponessbn  of  their  religion,  their  laws,  oustoms,  and  ancient  fonn  of 

gOTOniment— then  Canada,  dififering  on  all  points,  from  the  other  oolo- 

mea,  would  always  remain  an  isolated  dependency,  and  never  care  to 

amalgamate  with  the  Anglo-American  colonies But  such  is  not  the 

wise  polity  of  the  British.  When  they  conquer  any  country,  they 
must  (foTSooth)  change  its  government;  they  carry  thither  their  laws, 

their  habitudes,  &c.,  &o I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  now  writing  tl^ese 

words,  that  in  ten  years'  time  or  sooner,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
all  I  have  divined  will  come  to  j>ass.  Therefoi^e  it  is  (as  I  set  out  with 
observing)  that,  as  a  true  Frenchman,  I  reconcile  myself  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  my  country  now  incurs,  of  seeing  this,  her  greatest  colony, 
fidl  into  alien  hands."^ 

Never  was  &  coming  revolution  predicted  with  so  much  precision,  and 
never  did  Britain  receive  better  counsel  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
FrenchrCanadians,  whose  nationality  she  obstinately  wished  to  destroy, 
oonaentiently  to  the  like  clamors  the  British  colonists  of  our  own  time 
lave  borrowed  from  those  of  that  day.  Montcalm  taught  Britain  that, 
while  combating  the  French,  the  Americans  were  already  seeking  to  draw 
up  with  them,  in  order  (at  a  friture  and  not  distant  date)  to  make  a 
wmmon  fight  of  it,  and  expel  the  British  from  the  New  World. 

Those  French  ministers  opposed  to  intervention,  became  so  because 
ih^  feared  that,  after  throwing  off  the  British  yoke,  the  revolted  provinces 
would  become  afterwards  strong  enough  to  give  the  law  to  France  and 
Ssj^n  in  every  part  of  America,  and  be  ready  to  invade  the  possessions 
of  either  or  both  at  any  unexpected  momentf  Although  forecasting 
ttbd  fritore,  they  did  not  yet  anticipate  the  rapid  progression  of  coming 
events  in  the  New  World.  Meanwhile,  the  overtures  of  Beaumarohais 
were  no  sooner  made  known  to  Congress,  than  its  congress  hastened  to  send 
one  of  their  body,  Silas  Deane,  to  Paris,  with  instructions  to  enter  into 

*  Everjihing  this  letter  contains  appears  to  be  so  extraordinary,  if  we  advert 
to  the  time  when  it  was  written,  that  a  doubt  unwarily  arises  (on  st  surprend  d 
itmter)  of  its  authenticity.  Montcalm  announces  with  so  much  precision  the 
events  which  were  to  and  did  happen,  that  we  hesitate  to  put  faith  in  what  was 
nUher  a  prophecy  than  a  prediction.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  letter  was 
published  in  1777;  namely,  four  years  prior  to  the  assumed  triumph  of  the 
American  revolution ;  and  the  exactness  of  the  facts,  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
polity  it  expound8,^merits  its  taking  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  time. 

t  Historical  and  Political  Memoir  on  Louisiana,  by  M.  de  Yergennes,  minister 
of  Louis  XYI,  pubUshed  in  1802. 
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a  direct  negociation  with  the  French  cabinet.  After  a  thoasand  obsta- 
cles of  every  kind,  the  promised  aid  was  despatched  to  the  Americans ; 
whose  cause  became  so  popnlar  in  France,  that  the  joung  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  and  several  other  youthful  nobles  embarked  to  offer  their 
services  as  volunteers  to  the  insurgent  chiefs.  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee, 
were  officially  recognized  as  resident  American  commissioners  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  XY I.  The  known  kindly  disposition  of  this  prince,  and 
the  hope  of  further  succor  from  his  subjects,  mightily  heartened  the 
young  republic  to  maintain  the  struggle  going  on. 

Meantime,  Oeneral  Bourgoyne  returned  to  Quebec,  early  in  1777. 
What  was  passing  in  France  might  make  it  doubly  advisable  ior  Britain 
to  multiply  her  efforts  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue ;  Bourgoyne,  accord- 
ingly, made  prompt  preparations  for  taking  the  field.     The  governor, 
retaining  only  3000  men  for  the  defence  of  Canada,  put  all  the  other 
forces  therein  (about  8,500  soldiers  and  500  savages)  at  the  disposition 
of  Bourgoyne ;  who  was  to  invade  the  province  of  New  York  (on  its 
upper  side)  and  strive  to  effect  a  junction,  at  Albany,  with  the  army  of 
Oeneral  Howe.     The  former  body  rendezvoused  at  Crown-Point,  June  30, 
along  with  a  considerable  park  of  artillery.     There  was  an  intent  to  adjoin 
to  the  British  r^ulars  a  great  number  of  auxiliary  Canadians,  but  only  160 
inhabitants  came  forward  as  fighting  volunteers, — so  inert  were  our 
people  when  called  on  to  combat  alien  republicanism  in  revolution. 
Still  the  inhabitants  were  not  allowed  to  escape  the  enforced  labors,  though 
unwilling  to  encounter  the  perils,  of  war :  1,200  of  them  were  impressed 
to  work  on  military  roads,  to  row  barges,  &c. ;  tctum  out,  in  autumn, 
and  under  penalties  for  refusal,  to  extricate  vessels  and  boats  from  the  ice, 
conduct  them  up  the  flood,  to  places  300  miles  beyond — all  without  any 
remuneration  whatever.     Only  the  British-born  colonists  were  exempted 
from  this  burden.*    Bourgoyne  began  his  march  early  in  July.     On  the 
6th  of  that  month,  Ticondcroga  and  Mount  Independence  fell  into  his 
power ;  along  with  .128  cannon,  several  armed  vessels,  a  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, ammunition,  and  provisions.     This  easy  conquest  inflamed  his 
imagination.     His  confidence  in  his  own  capacity,  and  reliance  on  the 
bravery  of  his  troops,  now  knew  no  bounds.     After  giving  orders  for  a 
portion  of  his  army  and  his  baggage  to  follow  the  route  of  Lake  Geoige, 
leaving  that  lake  on  his  left  with  the  rest  of  his  force  and  42  field-pieces 
he  pushed  on  towards  South  Bay  {h  Grand  Marais)  and  Skeenesborough. 

*  Another  unaccredited  incrimination  of  the  British  anthorities  ;  a  bit  of 
inculpating  requiring  corroboration  before  being  receivable  as  evidence.— J7. 
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By  the  way,  General  Fraser's  corps  routed  the  Americans  at  Huberton. 
Next  day  the  'British  van,  under  General  Phillips,  reached  Fort  Anne, 
snd  beat  the  provincials  in  another  combat,  which  obliged  them  to  evac- 
uate the  place,  they  setting  fire  to  the  fort  before  they  left  On  the  way 
to  Fort  Edward,  whither  they  retreated,  they  also  cut  up  the  roads  and 
destroyed  the  bridges.  General  Putnam  now  arrived  at  Fort  Edward, 
with  a  large  body  of  fresh  troops.  Hither  Gen.  Bourgoyne  had  ordered 
his  separated  detachments  to  rendezvous,  but  his  collective  foree  did  not 
reach  till  a  month  afterwards,  owjng  to  the  obstructions  above-mentioned^ 
put  in  his  way  by  the  Americans.  Finally,  he  reached  Fort  Edward  on 
the  28th  of  July. 

While  Bourgoyne  thus  operated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
Colonel  St.  L^r  was  to  make  a  diversion,  in  another  direction,  at  the 
head  of  800  r^ulars  and  militiamen,  with  a  band  of  savages  for  auxilia- 
ries. He  was  ordered  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  to 
Oswego,  to  capture  Fort  Stanwix,  built  in  1758,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
petty  place  called  Rome,  in  Oneida  county ;  then  to  descend  the  Mohawk 
river,  and  rejoin  Bourgoyne  at  Albany.  Accordingly,  Aug.  3,  he  arrived 
hefore  Fort  Stanwix,  which  he  at  once  invested.*  The  siege  became 
tedious,  though  (August  6)  he  repulsed  an  insurgent  corps  800  strong, 
under  (General  Herkimer,  who  came  to  relieve  the  place.  St.  Leger  was 
here  abandoned  by  the  savages;  and  such  a  panic  ensued  among  his 
troops,  that  they  fled  in  the  utmost  precipitation ;  insomuch  that  Captain 
Leroult,  in  charging  an  outpost  garrrisoned  by  the  Canadian  royalists, 
had  scarcely  time  allowed  him  to  draw  off  his  men  and  flee  with  the  rest. 

News  of  this  sudden  retreat  spread  slowly.  General  Schuyler,  not 
being  in  force  sufficient  to  confront  Bourgoyne,  and  fearing  the  descent  of 
St.  L^r's  corps  on  his  rear,  burnt  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  George, 
and  quitted  the  fort  dominating  the  lake-head.  He  then  retreated,  first 
to  Stillwater  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  next  into  Yan  Schaick's 
Isle,  at  the  mouth  pf  the  Mohawk,  where  he  entrenched  his  army.  Bour- 
goyne wishing  to  pursue  his  enemies,  while  their  ranks  were  in  disorder, 
and  the  men  disheartened,  sent  Colonel  Baume,  with  500  men,  charging 
him  to  penetrate  the  interior,  ravage  the  country,  revive  the  courage  of 
^  royalist  party  by  his  presence,  arrest  Congress  functionaries,  and 
levy  contributions  on  the  towns.  This  officer  reached  Bennington,  where 
the  Americans  had  their  chief  magazines ;  but  on  the  16th  his  corps  was 

*  Despatch  from  St.  lieger  to  Bourgoyne. — An  original  and  corrected  account 
of  Bonrgoyne'B  Campaign,  by  Oharles  Keilson. 
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Borronnded  by  General  Stark  with  a  force  saperior  in  numbera.  After  « 
fight  of  two  hours,  early  in  whioh  his  savages  left,  Bamne  was  killed, 
and  all  his  men  slaughtered  or  dispersed.  Colonel  Breynan,  sent  to  hia 
aid  with  a  strong  corps,  had  scarcely  rallied  a  few  of  the  fagitives,  when 
he  was  attacked  in  turn  by  the  Americans,  now  also  reinforoed.  Hia 
ammunition  fiuling,  Breynan  was  fisdn  to  retreat,  leaving  his  artillery 
behind.  These  two  combats,  in  which  the  British  lost  700  men  taken 
prisoner,  were  but  preludes  to  greater  disasters  immediately  occurring  to 
Bouigoyne's  army.  Even  already,  posted  as  he  was  on  the  river  Batten- 
kUi,  the  Americans  had  cut  into  his  proper  line  of  operation.  This 
being  the  case,  the  insurgents  were  left  free  to  surprise  all  the  British  posts 
on  Lake  Oeorge  down  to  its  issue  at  Ticonderoga.  They  also  captured 
an  armed  brig,  some  gunboats,  and  more  than  200  bateaux.  Concur- 
rently, General  Gates,  upon  whom  now  devolved  the  chief  command  on  this 
frontier,  advanced  again  to  Stillwater,  occupied  Braemar  heights,  and 
there  fortified  himself.  Hither  resorted  militiamen  from  all  parts,  to  his 
great  increase  of  numbers.  A  yet  more  important  arrival  (perhaps)  in 
Gates's  camp  was  that  of  the  Polish  patriot,  Kosciusko,  who  had  repaired 
to  the  States  to  serve,  as  a  volunteer,  the  cause  of  liberty.* 

During  this  time  Bourgoyne  kept  always  advancing.  Having  crossed 
the  Hudson,  he  was  proceeding  slowly  towards  Albany,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  intrenchments  of  Gates  on  Braemar  heights.  A  fight 
ensued  at  Freeman's  Farm,  September  19,  whioh  ended  finally  in  favor  of 
the  British ;  the  loss  being  pretty  equal  (300  to  400)  on  each  side.  The 
victory  was  indecisive ;  it  did  not  hearten  Bourgoyne  to  assail  the  enemy's 
intrenched  camp  which  he  before  hesitated  to  confront.  To  stand  still 
with  a  body  of  r^ulars  before  an  intrenched  militia  corps,  was  a  fault  in 
itself;  for  delays  would  enable  the  latter  to  receive  reinforcements  and 
strengthen  their  defensive  works;  above  all,  their  opponents'  hesitation 
gave  them  confidence  in  themselves.  Bourgoyne  remained  in  his  position 
before  the  intrei^chments  till  the  7th  of  October ;  when  a  scarcity  of  pro- 


*  It  would  be  well  had  the  author  been  able  to  inform  us  what  kind  of  "  lib- 
erty," the  Polish  hero  cherished  in  his  heart.  The  freedom  he  fought  for  at  home 
was  the  right  not  divine  of  himself  and  fellow  aristocrats  to  tyrannise  over  the 
people  and  middle  classes  of  Poland ;  at  the  same  time  said  feudalry  refusing 
to  pay  any  taxes  whatever,  even  local  imposts,  such  as  keeping  up  roads  and 
bridges,  or  ferriage  or  pontages,  maintained  at  private  cost.  Tet  here  we  find 
him  coming  in  aid  of  a  people  who  were  in  arms  to  resist  the  merest  feather- 
weight of  taxation  comparative  even  onto  death.  Sach  is  human,  and  more 
especially  "  heroic  **  inconsistency  I— JB.  i 
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VHKasmliiBoaiiipobUgedliimtoleaT^itandtryhiB&rb^  The 

fi0t(V7  was  obatiiuitely  oontended  for ;  but  at  length  tbe  British  were 
ttnist  baok  to  their  lines,  one  portion  of  which  was  carried  by  the  intrepid 
AiDold.  Night  alone  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  saved  the  remains 
of  the  defeated  army,  which  had  ahready  incurred  a  loss  of  700  men. 
Bad  day-light  served,  Bourgoyne  would  have  been  crushed  under  superior 
oombeiB.  Intelligence  of  St.  Iieger's  retreat  arrived  at  the  heels  of  this 
nepobe,  and  eztingnished  the  last  spark  of  hope  in  the  heart  of  the  British 
mny.  It  was  time  for  Boui^yne  to  flee;  there  was  not. a  moment  to 
loae:  already  his  army  was  in  a  perilous  position,  for  Lake  George,  then 
in  his  rear,  was  under  the  enemy's  mastery.  In  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  leaving  his  sick  and  wounded  at  the  mercy  of  the  provincials,  and 
biting  his  tents  stand,  with  watch-fires  burning,  the  better  to  mask  his 
Ktreat)  he  caused  lus  forces  to  reiarograde  in  obscurity  and  silence.  It  was 
a  homiliation  thus  to  retreat,  in  a  general  who  vaunted,  while  crossing  the 
Hadson,  that  "  Britons  never  turn  their  backs !  "  Hotly  pursued,  his 
army  was  reached  and  surrounded  on  Saratoga  heights,  October  16, 
ihenhis  whole  forces,  still  5,800  strong,  surrendered,  and  were  sent  captive 
to  Boston.  There  they  remained  prisoners  a  long  time ;  for  the  Americans 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  embarked  for  Britain  till  the  terms  of  surrender 
ahoold  be  ratified  by  the  British  government,  and  the  ministry  delayed 
to  sanction  a  capitulation  which  it  r^arded  even  less  dishonoring  to 
the  mother  country,  than  inexpedient  to  be  recognised,  as  by  so  doing  it 
mmld  be  putting  an  insurrectional  on  the  same  footing  as  a  r^ularly 
constituted  government. 

The  conduct  of  Bourgoyne,  which  was  characterized  as  at  once  rash  and 
cowardly,  became  a  subject  for  investigation  before  parliament  in  1779 ; 
bat  the  influence  of  his  political  firiends  in  the  legislature  was  so  potent, 
that  the  ministry  soon  gave  up  the  inquiry.  The  general  was  inclined 
to  throw  the  blame  of  lus  failure  upon  the  Canadians  ;  but  there  were  in 
bis  army  8,000  Britons  and  only  148  combatants  of  our  nation,  most  of 
whom,  too,  were  killed  or  captured  in  the  affair  of  Bennington.  Bourgoyne 
also  complained,  in  no  measured  terms,  of  the  conduct  of  M.  de  St. 
Luc,  who  commanded  the  savages.  That  officer,  however,  easily  repelled 
the  animadversions  of  a  man  who  was  a  better  talker  than  leader. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  the  unmistakable  wish  of  the  Cana- 
dians to  remain  neutral  during  the  contest  between  the  United  States  and 
the  mother  country.  In  vain  did  the  Congress  once  again  press  them  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle :  bootlessly  Washington  reinforced  these  solici- 
tations by  his  powers  of  persuasion  :  the  Canadians  remained  insensible 
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to  these  and  all  other  appeals  of  a  like  kind.  Goant  d'Estaing,  ehief 
admiral  of  the  Fiench  fleet  ornifiing  on  the  American  seaboard  in  1778,  had 
no  more  sueoess  than  other  appellants,  while  recalling  to  Canadian  remem- 
brance the  natoral  ties  which  boond  them  to  the  race  they  sprang  from. 
His  words,  wafted  from  the  Ocean,  found  no  responsiye  echo  in 
Canadian  cottages,  wherein  no  fond  remembrances  of  the  past,  the 
•zcitement  at  the  first  intelligence  of  the  American  revolution  having 
fairly  subsided,  had  any  stirring  effiact.  In  taruth,  the  call  thus  addressed 
to  their  inmates  only  served  to  confirm  them  in  a  determination  to  let  the 
British  and  the  Anglo-Americans  setUe  their  differences  how  they  pleased ; 
for  the  inhabitants  stiU  looked  upon  the  latter  as  their  oldest  and  worst 
enemies.  The  reproachful  saying  of  Lafayette,  spoken  to  the  Canadian 
officers  kept  prisoners  at  Boston,  was  therefore  rightiy  applicable  only  to 
those  of  our  countiy  who  took  up  arms  in  the  royalist  cause :  "  Whatl  yon 
eLeei  to  fight,  in  order  to  maintain  your  subordination  as  colonists,  init^*^.^! 
of  accepting  and  vindicating  the  independence  which  has  been  offered  you? 
Bemain,  then,  ever  the  slaves  ye  now  are  1" 
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If  Carleton  had  some  cause  for  offence  at  the  eagerness  of  Qeneral 
Boorgoyne,  he  was  signaUy  avenged  by  the  failure  of  the  campaign  which 
he  was  superseded  in  the  honor  of  directing.  Thereby  deprived  of  the 
military  employment  he  greatly  coveted,  he  set  about  improving  the  civil 
administration  of  Canada  which  needed  numerous  ameliorations.  The 
war  had  prevented  the  legislative  body,  throughout  the  year  1776,  from 
exercising  its  allotted  functions :  it  was  reKK)nvoked,  for  the  despatch  of. 
business  in  1777. 

The  session  was  laborious,  but  calm,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  • 
proceedings  of  a  body  whose  members  were  all  nominees  of  the  crown,  and 
nearly  aU  its  most  docile  creatures.  In  presence  of  the  civil  war  raging . 
in  the  other  colonies,  the  legislative  council  took  good  care  to  manifest  no  • 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  home  government,  and  almost  every  measure  • 
submitted  to  it  passed  with  edifying  unanimity.  In  fact,  this  body  was  • 
rather  a  council  of  state  than  a  l^islative  chamber.  It  sat,  too,  with  dosed  \ 
doors.*     In  .1784,  several  citizens  knocked  in  vain  at  its  portab  to  be  * 

*  The  coancillor's  oath  contained  these  words :  "  (I  swear)  to  keep  close  and  . 
secret  all  snch  matters  as  shall  be  treated,  debated,  and  resolved  in  council, , 
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admitted  to  hear  its  diBcusBions ;  after  a  deliberation  and  yoiing  on  the 
subject,  their  request  was  reused.  Both  langoages  were  employed  in  the 
debatings,  and  the  laws  agreed  to  were  drawn  np  in  French  and  English ; 
but  of  the  23  members  composing  the  council  in  the  year  1777,  eight  only 
were  Canadians.  The  others  were  flinctionaries,  who  labored  with  prodi- 
gious aotiviiy  to  obtain  a  multiplioiiy  of  employments  for  themselyes,  and 
to  monopolise  laige  parcels  of  public  lands  ;*  or  else  traders  not  bom  in 
Canada,  who  had  only  a  commeroial  and  temporary  interest  in  the  eonntary. 
Each  received  a  salary  from  the  government.   Seigniors  in  place  claimed, 
as  men  of  noble  rank,  all  aorta  of  aristooraiic  privileges,  including  exemp- 
tion from  statute  labor,  and  billetting  of  troops  in  their  dwellings.  They 
were  always  in  opposition  to  the  people's  interests,  when  these  interfered 
in  any  way  with  their  own  immunities.   Brought  up,  so  to  speak,  in  camps, 
they  understood  governing  only  on  military  principles,  and  vindicated 
passionately,  without  further  questioning,  the  behests  of  power  in  all  cases 
where  their  own  institutions  or  nationality  were  not  compromised  \  their 
maxim  being,  '^If  the  king  wills  it  so,  the  law  must  not  say  No !  Although 
abandoned  by  most  part  of  their  tenants  during  the  Ameri'can  invasion, 
they  never  ceased  to  manifest  their  own  fidelity  to  British  supremacy.  The 
trading  placemen,  antagonistic,  to  a  man,  to  the  Canadians  for  reasons 
already  explained,  sprang  for  the  most  part  from  the  emigrant  ranks  of 
which  Oeneral  Murray  drew  so  un&vorable  a  portrait  in  his  correspon- 
dence.   Their  training,  without  being  so  distinguished  as  that  of  the  sei- 
gniors, was  not  devoid  of  that  experience  and  practice  in  public  business 
which  enables  a  people  to  turn  to  account  free  governmental  institutions; 
Proud  of  their  aptness  at  exercising  functions,  they  put  on  airs  of  impor- 
tance and.  pride,  which  the  seigniors  would  make  a  mock  of  afterwards,  in 
the  privacy  of  their  manors.     The  latter,  in  sederunt  side  by  side  with 
such  colleagues,  used  to  laugh  in  their  sleeves  on  seeing  vulgar  democrats 
from  Old  England  transformed,  in  a  twinkling,  into  disdainful  aristocrats 
in  Canada,  and  assuming  a  mien  not  in  keeping  either  with  their  natural 

without  disclosing  or  publishing  the  same  or  any  part  thereof."  Borne  members, 
Mr.  Finlay,  for  instance,  pretended,  in  1784,  that  this  oath  bound  the  members 
as  ezecntiye  oonnoillors,  yet  not  as  legislative  ooanoillon :  bat  this  pretension 
was  not  allowed. 

'  *  The  minntes  (proc^t^erbaux)  of  council  are  filled  with  demands  for  grants 
of  lands,  or  riverain  gronnd-plots  in  the  towns.  One  individaal  asked  for  the 
palace  of  the  Intendancy  to  be  assigned  to  him.  Ever  since  the  estates  of  the 
Jesnits  had  been  promised  to  Lord  Amherst,  there  was  no  end  of  applications 
iot  land  grants. 
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pftifv  «r  edaoation.  They  already  beheld,  also,  certain  of  these  men, 
pofisfissed  by  ambitions  aspirations,  first  hotly  defend  the  interests  of  the 
peq>le,  and  became  as  inimical  to  the  popular  well-being,  as  soon  as  their 
0WB  torn  was  served  by  sinister  means ;  they  saw  others  accuse  the 
Omadians  of  rebellion  against  the  government,  while  they  were,  under- 
band,  thenmelves,  assoring  the  friends  of  the  American  cause  that  their 
C'WD  desire  was  to  see  it  triumph.  Such  were  those  persons  who  left 
Quebec  at  the  approach  of  the  republicans,  in  1775. 

These  two  classes  of  individuals,  confronted  each  with  the  other 
tiiroagh  British  polity,  would  have  cut  out  troublesome  work  for  the 
lM>me  authorities,  had  either  of  them  set  itself  to  combat  that  polity  : 
lot  the  choice  [of  functionaries  ?]  had  been  made  in  such  a  way,  that  a 
kmd  of  enforced  harmony  prevailed.*  The  sympathies  of  the  seigniors 
Mng  all  in  favor  of  the  royal  authority,  the  British  party  found  itself  in 
too  decided  a  majority  in  council  to  have  any  reasonable  motives  for 
eomplaining  of  their  share  of  l^islative  power.  As  for  the  pure  and 
ttohisive  interests  of  the  people,  they  were  not  represented  at  all ;  and, 
in  1777,  the  seigniors,  possibly  out  of  pique  at  the  Canadians  for  refusing, 
at  their  instance,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  republican  invaders, — and 
the  British  councillors,  from  national  antipathy, — all  in  conjunction 
passed  laws  bearing  an  impress  of  such  tyranny  as  was  without  example 
m  any  former  time. 

The  composition  of  the  majority  in  the  legislative  body  became  there- 
fore a  pledge  for  the  obedience  and  submission  of  all.  Sixteen  ordinances 
were  passed  in  the  first  session.  The  most  important  had  reference  to 
the  militia,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  English  commercial 
jnrispradeBoe  was  adopted  for  Canada,  in  conformity  with  ministerial 
order. 

The  council  confirmed  the  l^al  jurisdictions  already  existing,  with  a 
fow  changes  in  their  attributions,  and  the  addition  of  a  court  of  probate, 
for  the  verification  of  wills  and  regulating  successions.  The  council  also 
constituted  itself  a  court  of  appeal,  with  an  after  power  of  appeal  from 
its  decisions  to  the  king's  privy  .council  in  last  resort.  Besides  these 
tribunals,  the  governor  was  empowered  to  warrant  the  opening  of  (special) 

*  Not  being  certain  tliat  we  liave  caught  the  author's  meaning  in  the  above 
passage,  which  was  barely  intelligible  when  Englished  literally,  his  text  is 
subjoined : — "  Oes  deux  classes  d'hommes,  mises  en  presence  par  TAngleterre, 
deraient  lui  foumir  des  ^l^ments  fbrtiles  de  discorde,  si  I'ane  d'elles  s'avisait  de 
voololr  eombattre  sa  politique ;  mais  le  choix  avait  6i6  de  manidre  A  pr^renir 
Vssploi  de  oette  resionroe/'- 
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courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  when  expedient ;  and  power  was  giyen  to 
the  justices  of  peace  in  quarter  sessions,  to  take  cognisance  of  petty 
crimes. 

The  militia  ordinances  contained  several  tyrannical  articles,  against 

which  the  people  were  not  slow  in  complaining.    Our  conquerors  had 

the  most  fake  ideas  regarding  the  governing  system  which  subsisted 

while  the  colony  was  French.     They  imagined  that  it  was  an  unbridled 

or  capricious  despotism.     They  knew  not  that  it  was  founded  on  written 

laws,  and  subject  to  rules  consecrated  by  long  use^  which  the  governor 

and  intendant  were  obliged  to  follow  strictly ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the 

hot  that  French  monarchism  was.  more  traditional  than  absolute  in  its 

nature.     The  members  of  the  l^islative  council,  therefore,  thought  they 

were  following  the  example  of  past  times  in  establishing  for  a  common 

rule  obligations  which  were  never  imposed  on  the  militiamen  excepting 

under  extraordinary  circumstances,  when  the  public  wishes  outran  the 

demands  of  the  government,  in  taking  order  for  the  security  of  the 

colony  against  its  enemies.     The  council  erected  a  military  despotism,  by 

reproducing  exceptional  enactments  suited  temporarily  to  times  which  no 

longer  existed.     The  militia  ordinance  subjected  aU  the  inhabitants  to 

the  most  rigorous  military  service,  such  as  to  bear  arms  beyond  Canada 

for  an  indefinite  time,  to  do  vicariously  agricultural  labor  for  absentees 

serving  in  the  army,  &c. ;  all  to  be  gratuitously  performed,  under  heavy 

penalties  ftr  refosal  or  neglect. 

Such  a  militia  law,  with  new  modes  of  judiciary  organization,  and 
selecting  the  judges,  augured  ill  for  the  future.  Other  ordinances  passed 
relative  to  the  currency,  trade,  highways,  police,  and  posting. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  constitution  of  1774  soon  took  advantage  of 
the  faults  and  ignorance  of  the  judges,  to  assail  the  new  system.  The 
tribunals,  destitute  of  need^  enlightenment,  and  ruling  in  conformity  with 
the  sympathies  or  prejudices  of  those  who  presided  in  them,  were  guided 
neither  by  consistent  laws,  nor  followed  one  form  of  procedure ;  so  that 
daily  irregularities  and  the  most  inquieting  uncertainty  resulted,  for 
those  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  law.  Some  Canadian  merchants,  being 
in  London,  presented  a  memorial  to  Lord  Qeorge  G^rmaine,  colonial 
secretary,  complaining  of  this  evil,  and  demanding  either  revocation  of 
the  law  of  1774,  or  the  creation  of  an  elective  assembly.  The  reply  was, 
that  to  change  the  constitution  would  be  perilous,  so  long  as  the  rebels 
were  still  in  arms  on  the  colonial  frontier. 

Concurrently,  cries  arose,  on  all  sides,  against  the  militia  law.     The 
country  people  were  pressed  to  the  earth  by  the  burdens  laid  on  them 
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The  oounoil  had  perforce  to  listen  to  the  complaints  against  its  own 
Qnnamical  ordinance.  The  British  party  took  the  initiatiye,  in  1778,* 
jnst  as  General  Haldimand,  a  comrade  of  Bonrgoyne's  in  the  last  campaign, 
rejdaced  Carleton  as  goyemor. 

Before  his  departure,  Carleton  had  some  rather  serions  disputes  with 
Chiefjnstice  Livins,  whom  he  depriyed  of  his  charge  for  haying  demanded 
the  prodnction  of  certain  instmctions  receiyed  from  the  ministry.  These 
instmctions  authorized  the  goyernor  to  name  a  priyy  council  of  fiye 
members,  draughted  from  the  l^islatiye  council,  to  conduct  all  public 
aflfiurs,  except  legislation.  In  1776,  Carleton  constituted  a  priyy  council 
accordingly ;  it  was  composed  of  the  lieutenant-goyemor,  Messrs.  Finlay, 
Dunn,  Collins,  and  Mabane,  all  being  the  goyemor's  own  creatures,  and 
of  course  pliant  to  his  will.  He  wished  to  ayoid  consultations  with  the 
council  itself,  into  which  the  anglifiers  had  imported  dissensions.  Judge 
Liyius,  eyer  bent  upon  angli/yingj  declared  that  the  law  of  1774  only 
established  a  l^islatiye  oounoU ;  that  the  priyy  council  had  illegally  taken 
upon  itself  the  despatch  of  public  business  and  the  auditing  of  accounts : 
finaDy,  he  proposed  to  memorialize  the  goyernor  and  admonish  him  to 
correct  these  abuses. 

Liyius  repaired  to  London,  to  justify  what  he  had  done.  The  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  on  reference  made,  reported  that  he  had  been 
depriyed  of  his  charge  without  proper  cause,  and  recommended  his 
restoration ;  but  he  did  not  return  to  Canada,  and  Mabane  was  nominated 
ad  interim  to  fill  his  place,  with  the  title  of  acting  commissioner  for  the 
chief-justice. 

General  Haldimand,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  had  long  seryed  in  the  British 
armies.  He  was  a  yeteran  soldier,  seyere  in  nature,  imperious  in  manner, 
suited  to  lead  battalions,  but  not  for  exercising  ciyil  functions  eyen  under 
a  despotism.  Set  to  rule  a  colony  begirt  with  other  colonies  in  a  reyolu- 
tionary  state,  he  thought  he  should  best  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  exercising  inflexible  rigor.  The  difference  between  his  sway  and 
that  of  Carleton  was  soon  felt  to  his  discredit ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
carrying  away  with  him  whateyer  sincere  esteem  the  Canadians  had  for 
the  goyemment  set  oyer  them. 

The  seyerities  of  Haldimand  were  aggrayated,  moreoyer,  by  the  success- 
fill  progress  of  the  United  States'  men  in  their  sanguinary  war  against 
the  British.  There  were  eyer  residents  in  Canada  who  desired  the 
discomfiture  of  the  latter ;  and  Haldimand  was  resolyed  that  American 
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ptrtiflinflliip  abovld  never  oome  to  a  bead  in  tihe  colony.  Enforced 
military  serviee  and  attendant  statate  labor  became  a  real  ecourge  fof 
the  mral  population.  Cries  arose  against  tbe  double  oppreesioiu 
Haldimandy  attributing  snob  complaints  to  a  spirit  <^  rerolt,  incited  by 
enisBaries  of  the  Congress^  tried  to  put  them  down  with  harshness. 
Upon  a  mere  sntpioion  of  persons  nnder  his  role  being  seditionsly 
■nnded,  he  eansed  hundreds  of  snch  to  be  arrested,  often  casting  into 
prison  the  onlpable  and  the  innocent  alike.  The  legislatiye  conncU 
remained  imperturbable  spectators  of  this  violent  temporary  proceeding. 
In  1779,  it  sat  ^r  a  few  days  only,  and  then  merely  to  renew  ordinances 
about  to  expire.  Next  year,  it  sat  for  a  longer  time.  A  prevailing  dearth 
originated  a  proposal  for  storing  public  granaries.  The  question  of  a 
eenstitntional  government  for  the  colony  was  again  raised  by  Allsopp,  one 
of  the  opposition  leaders.  He  proposed  that  the  governor  should  be 
asked  for  a  copy  of  instructions  r^arding  the  organisation  of  the  colony ; 
but  the  council  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Then  the  discussion 
tamed  upon  the  existing  administration  of  justice.  An  address  was 
cfarawn  up,  deprecating  the  views  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  favoring 
the  maintenance  of  the  ordinances  of  1770.  This  was  voted  to  be 
transmitted  to  head-quarters,  despite  the  opposition  of  Allsopp,  who  ever 
demanded  that  a  court  of  appeal  should  be  established,  governing  its 
decisions  by  the  rules  of  English  law. 

A  rumor  getting  current  that  a  new  invasion  was  intended  by  the 
Americans,  the  governor  ordered  all  the  cultivators  to  thrash  their  grain, 
and  put  it  out  of  harm's  way.  He  convoked  his  two  councils ;  the  privy 
eonncil,  to  communicate  secretly  what  intelligence  he  had  gained  regarding 
^tte  expected  invanon ;  and,  next  day,  he  met  the  legislative  councillors, 
to  whom  he  said,  "  Yesterday  I  called  you  together  as  councilbrs  of  the 
erown ;  I  now  address  you  as  legislators.  The  advices  I  have  communi- 
eated  to  you  from  reliable  sources,  testify  that  we  live  in  time  of  inno- 
vations. The  existing  state  of  things  impels  all  loyal  subjects  to  strive 
for  the  maintenance  intact  of  the  royal  authority.  I  hope  that  in  your 
private  as  well  as  in  your  public  capacity,  you  will  employ  all  your 
influence  to  thwart  the  projects  which  rebels  and  their  agents  may  form 
to  disturb  general  tranquillity ;  also,  that  you  will  aid  me  to  discover  the 
latter,  so  that  they  may  be  punished." 

This  discourse  was  suited  to  impose  silence  on  the  opposition;  but 
Allsopp's  boldness  seemed  to  increase  as  the  government  grew  more  stem. 
He  again  demanded  the  introduction  of  English  laws ;  but  his  motion 
was  not  seconded,  and  the  council  was  adjoumed  after  five  sittings.    It 
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kad  to  meet  again^  however,  in  AngoBt  enmiii^;  when,  despite  the 
direetion  of  Haldimand,  that  paUio  basineBS  ahonld  be  despatohei 
pfompftly  and  with  nnanimiiy,  Allsopp,  mereanngly  hoetile  to  the  admi- 
utration,  proposed  amendments  to  erery  measure  introdnoed.  The 
Qf^Mieition  had  disoomed,  that  sooh  obstraotive  iactios  beeame  ready 
iMans  foot  making  ii»  yiews  known  in  Britain,  beoanse  its  oonnter-propo' 
liftHMis  got  inscribed  on  the  minntes  of  oonneil  transmitted  to  ministers* 
lis  leaders  thereby  wished  to  disqniet  the  hitter,  and  'indnce*  them  io 

I        grant  to  oppositionists  the  power  they  ooveted,  while  the  h<Hne  government 

I        was  embarrassed  with  the  war  against  the  States. 

I  If  there  was  little  patriotism  in  this  condnot,  supposing  the  oppositioil 

were  tnily  in  &y(»r  of  British  dominion,  it  was  yet  not  destitate  of  » 

i  oertainakilfnlness;  asthe  partywas  perfectly  aware  that  home  sympathies 
inclined  strong^  towards  oolonists  of  British  blood,  and  were  unfavorable 
to  those  of  an  alien  race.  The  oppositionists  hoped  that  their  desira 
weald  be  oordiaUy  responded  to  by  that  portion  of  the  nation  which 
Uamed  its  government  for  its  attempted  military  repression  of  the  insnr^ 
gent  Americans ;  and  that  their  complaints  would  come  in  aid  of  those 
^0  wished  for  a  change  in  the  ministry,  the  continued  existence  o£  which 
in  fiiety  as  matters  stood,  being  already  uncertain.  The  calculation  thus 
entered  on  was  too  well  founded,  only  the  result  thus  desiderated  had  to  be 
waited  for. 

Nations  themselves  free  have  their  peculiar  selfishness  and  prcjudicoi^ 
wM(di  raise  up  strong  obstacles  to  their  aggrandizement  by  ccmquests. 
Idberty  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  hostile  in  nature  to  sueh  agglomerations  of 
heterogeneous  races  as  are  often  found  united  under  the  sway  of  despotie 
monaichs.  The  sovereign  of  a  multitude  of  races  such  as  the  emperor 
of  Bussia,  is  less  inclined,  than  a  nation  of  conquerii^  freemen,  to  efiace 
the  nationalities  submitted  to  their  respective  wills.  Provided  that  each 
nation  he  governs  acknowledges  his  supremacy,  an  autocrat  will  be  disposed 
to  leave  it  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  own  language,  laws,  and 
OQstoms.  He  identifies  himself  with  the  populations  of  all  his  depen- 
dencies, and  often  derives  a  certain  force  firoti  the  very  diversity  itself 
among  subjected  nations.  On  the  contrary,  says  Montesquieu,  "  there  is 
this  inconvenience  attending  the  territorial  conquests  made  by  democracies, 
that  the  domination  of  the  latter  is  ever  odious  to  the  people  they  subjugate. 
Their  own  government  may  be  reputed  republican  in  spirit,  through  a  legal 
fiction ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  more  compressive  than  the  monarchic,  as  tiie 
ocperience  of  all  times  and  every  country  sufficiently  proves.    Nations 
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which  they  conquer  are  in  evil  plight ;  thej  enjoy  neither  the  adTantages 
of  a  monarchy,  nor  those  of  a  republic."  * 

How  exactly  just  this  opinion  will  appear,  if  tested  by  a  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  French-Canadians  at  the  present  day  I  Althoogh 
Great  Britain  is  a  oonstitational  empire,  the  democratic  influences  in  its 
mixed  government  are  not  operative  in  its  colonies  as  at  the  central  seat 
of  power.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  when  it  was  (and  is)  found 
convenient  to  swamp  Canadian  interests  in  those  of  a  British  majority, 
men  the  most  hostile  to  democracy  raise  their  voices  in  favor  of  Canadians; 
whilst  the  "  liberals,"  i,  e.  democrats,  shall  demand  a  union  of  the  two 
Canadas,  in  order  to  consummate  more  readily  great  injustice.f  Allsopp, 
and  the  opposition  members  in  his  wake,  gave  themselves  out  for  men  of 
the  most  advanced  (liberal)  principles ;  while  Lord  Durham,  who  recom- 
mended the  union  of  the  two  provinces,  passed  for  a  chief  of  the  Britiflh 
radicals.^ 

The  Canadians  did  not  miB-esteem  that  liberty  to  vindicate  which  their 
neighbors  were  up  in  arms.  The  Anglo-American  revolt  made  a  profound 
sensation  among  them;  but  soon  their  enthusiasm  in  its  favor  was 
attempered  by  reason,  and  calculation  made  them  remain  tranquil.  A 
liberalism  which  tends  to  annul  nationality  is  worse  than  the  sovereignty 
which  allows  it  to  subsist.  The  conduct  of  the  Canadians,  under  ihe 
circumstances,  was  faulty  only  thus  far,  that  they  put  too  much  trust  in 
the  promises  of  the  British  authorities. 

There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  a  government*  submissive  to  the 
popular  will.  The  Canadians  now  feel  this  truth,  and  they  will  be  made 
far  more  sensible  of  it  in  coming  times.  But  populations  of  limited 
number,  not  being  masters  of  their  own  destinies,  are  obliged  to  become 
prudential  and  precautionaiy ;  hence  we  blame  not  the  Canadians  of 
other  days  for  acquiescing  in  British  supremacy  during  the  American 
revolution. 

Amid  the  above-noted  partisan  discussions,  Haldimand  made  himself 
personally  odious  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  A  leaden  despotism, 
against  which  the  events  passing  in  the  other  provinces  prevented  the 
people  firom  protesting,  weighed  upon  the  urban  and  rural  populations  of 

*  De  V Esprit  des  Loix,  livre  z,  ch.  vil. 

t  Two  nominatives  are  wanted  to  make  the  phrase,  translated  as  above,  quite 
intelligible :  the  author,  in  his  text,  supplies  only  one. — B. 

t  A  union  of  the  two  Oanadas,  apart  from  a  union  of  aU  the  provinces  of 
British  North  Amerioa,  was  not  passed,  nor  probably  thought  of  by  his  lordship^ 
till  the  eleventh  hour.— S. 
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Canada.  Tlie  goyemment  enveloped  itself  in  mystery;  a  thick  vefl 
oovered  all  its  actions,  and  made  it  redonbtable  to  those  who  looked 
merdy  to  effects,  without  being  able  to  diyine  the  motives  of  men  in 
power. 

The  secrets  of  private  correspondence  were  onlawfoUy  violated.  Upon 
several  occasions  did  the  officer  vested  with  the  functions  of  postmaster- 
general  find  the  European  mail-bags  lying  open  at  the  governor's,  and  the 
eontents  scattered  on  the  floor.*  Haldimand's  tlistrustfhlness  of  letter- 
writers  was  encouraged  by  the  seigniorial  members  of  the  councO,  who 
feared,  if  American  propi^andism  gained  a  head,  for  their  privileges  and 
nationality ;  moreover,  it  was  only  by  confirming  the  apprehensions  of 
the  chief  functionaries,  that  they  could  awaken  sympathy  for  themselves 
in  their  aversion  to  compromising  innovation.  Every  day  some  indiscreet 
eitiiens  were  imprisoned,  to  keep  all  others  in  a  state  of  fear  for  themselves. 
Some  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  disappeared  mysteriously,  and  haviug 
been  suddenly  and  quietly  arrested,  not  tiU  long  afterwards  did  their 
relatives  or  friends  ascertain  what  secret  dungeon  they  were  immured  in. 
The  suspicion  of  being  in  communication  witb  "  rebels,"  and  disobedient 
to  the  militia  law,  were  the  chief  pretexts  for  many  of  the  arrests ;  by 
which  chiefiy  the  Canadians  suffered, — whether  it  were  that  the  British 
(the  greater  nxmiber  of  whom  were  really  partisans  of  the  Congress) 
disguised  their  malcontent  feelings  better ;  or  that  the  governor,  himself 
an  alien,  redoubted  their  greater  personal  influence,  and  knew  that  home 
sympathies  would  operate  in  their  &vor  to  his  discredit.  This  proconsul, 
therefore,  was  extremely  chary  in  his  repression  of  the  governing  race. 

Such  unquiet  tyranny,  all  the  more  oppressive  as  it  was  exercised  on  a 
people  few  in  numbers,  beginning  with  the  governor,  extended  to  the 
judges  in  the  different  tribunals.  Accused  parties  were  deprived,  not 
only  of  their  liberty,  but  endamaged  in  their  fortunes.  Many  were 
mined  through  denied  or  delayed  justice,  or  by  iniquitous  sentences, 
passed  recklessly,  in  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  equity  and  every 
proper  form  of  law.  Several  rich  citizens  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  were 
despoiled  of  their  goods  by  this  system  of  persecutiou,  which  became 
more  and  more  unsparing  as  the  royal  forces  in  America  had  to  quail 
before  those  of  the  Congress.  Without  form  of  process,  the  soldiery 
arrested  citizens,  some  as  accdsed  of  high  treason,  others  suspected  of 
minor  crimes,  others  again  for  nobody  knew  what  reason.     The  arrests 

*  Letter  of  H.  Finlay  to  Anthony  Todd,  secretarj  of  the  G.  P.  0.,  London : 
"It  has  an  appearance bs  if  the  goTernor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  oar  governor  here, 
Were  yet  permitted  to  take  up  and  open  the  mails  from  England."    Dec.  1, 1783. 


bc^gan  at  a  law  point  in  the  aocial  anile  and  «0QeBdfid  to  tiie  Uc^Mtlb 
Among  those  ponnced  npon,  all  more  or  less  diBtingnished  for  their  InMh 
position,  or  snbstanoe,  we  may  enumerate  MesBrs.  Joutard,  Hay,  CarigBtA, 
Du  Fort,  merchants;  M.  la  Terridre,  director  of  the  iron-works. at  8jk» 
Maurice,  and  M.  PeUion.    These  were  either  imprisoned  on  board  veeseb 
of  war  at  Quebec,  or  oast  into  dungeoua,  without  being  infonned  of  the 
charges  (if  any)  brought  against  them.    One  stranger  who  was  myotK^- 
riously  arrested,  occupied  a  cell  on  t^e  highest  floor  of  the  city  priaoii^ 
The  rumor  ran  that  he  was  one  of  the  young  French  nobles  who  cama 
with  Lafayette  into  America;  and  who  were  seen,  aa  was  alleged,  lA 
different  localities  of  Oanada,  with  a  suspicious  aim  which  has  never  been 
explained  to  this  day.    However  that  may  be,  the  prison  sentinel  had 
orders  to  fire  at  the  hi^-celled  stranger,  should  he  court  public  n^gards 
through  the  grated  window.     The  common  jail  not  being  found  capacious 
enough  for  the  purpose,  the  Becollets'  convent  waa  opened  for  the  rec^tion 
of  more  m^fkects,    A  man  named  Andr^  was  kept  there  on  bread  and 
water  for  18  months,  hb  wife  never  knowing,  the  while,  what  had  become 
of  him.    In  vain  did  the  imprisoned  ask  either  to  be  tried,  or  set  at 
liberty:  the  government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  applications. — 
And  when  it  did  at  length  open  the  prison  doors,  after  havhig  reoogniied 
their  innocence,  or  considered  they  had  suffered  enough  for  holding 
obnoxious  opinions  no  longer  dangerous ;  the  government,  we  say,  did 
not  deign  to  inform  the  sufferers  either  why  they  were  taken  up  or 
wherefore  they  were  set  at  Kberty. 

The  liberal  ideas  of  an  ex-magistrate,  named  Du  Calvet,  caused  him  to 
be  early  suspected  of  intriguing  with  the  Americans,  to  whom  he  had 
furnished  equipments  during  their  occupation  of  Montreal,  and  with 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence.  He  waa 
suddenly  arrested  in  his  own  house,  Sept.  27,  1780,  by  a  file  of  soldiers, 
who  also  seized  his  papers  and  money,  and  led  him  prisoner  to  Quebec 
At  first  he  was  detained  in  a  vessel  in  the  roadstead,  afterwards  in  the 
garrison's  black-hole,  and  finally  in  the  Becollets'  prison.  Infiuential 
friends  offered  themselves  as  his  bail ;  he  proposed  himself  to  deliver  up 
all  he  had  as  a  guage  for  his  coming  forward  when  called  on ;  he  demanded 
that  he  should  be  put  on  his  trial — all  in  vain.  After  a  detention  of  32 
months'  duration,  he  was  let  loose,  withont  a  word  of  explanation  given. 

The  signing  of  preliminaries  for  the  peace  of  1783,  became  a  signal 
for  the  liberation  of  Du  Calvet  and  some  others  of  the  prisoners.  Hosti- 
lities ceasing,  no  decent  (extra-legal)  pretext  remained  for  pursuing  a 
system  of  intimidation,  and  the  prisons  di^iged  the  numerous  victims 


flf  «tale  polity.    Ghultyand  iimooenfc  alike  vwe  set  firee,  withoEt  fonni  or 
pooesB  m  any  ohmb. 

While  Haldimand  waa  tima  goTerning  by  tenw,  he  thiiiking;  in  all  ain* 
WDty  of  heart,  that  Canada  could  be  preaerved  for  Britain  by  no  other 
neans, — ^tbe  troopa  of  Congreaa  were  keeping  the  field  saeoeasfoUy  againat 
thoae  of  the  king.  News  of  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga  reeounded,  not 
only  throughout  the  United  Statea,  but  all  Europe ;  that  intelligence  waa 
Ofpeoially  hailed  in  France.  The  British  had  only  the  capture  of  Phfl»- 
ddphia  to  conaole  thcmaeheB  with  &r  the  diaaatroua  event.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin,  who  waa  sent  as  resident  American  agent  to  Paris,  was  reoeived  by 
the  French  ministry  with  distinguished  attention,  and  by  the  people  with 
a  qieoies  of  enthusiasm,  which  seemed  to  have  in  it  a  secret  significance 
pnedictiYe  of  greater  events  looming  in  the  distance.  Afler  several  cour 
foenceB  with  the  American  envoys,  and  employing  great  address  in  pev- 
soading  Louis  XYI  to  break  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul 
bad  the  haj[qiineaB  of  signing,  in  1778,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  trade  with 
the  new  republic,  which  thus  waa  recognized  (as  an  independent  power) 
by  the  first  nation  of  Europe.  France  was,  at  last,  going  to  be  av^ged  I 
To  orown  all,  Choiseul  vras  about  to  hear  his  old  antagonist,  Lord  Ghat- 
bam,  proclaim  Britab's  abasement,  and  see  him  rise,  as  it  were  from  the 
grave,  to  protest,  among  his  fellow  peers,  against  the  humiliation  of  his  ' 
eeuntzy. 

The  British  cabinet,  informed  of  what  was  passing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  strait,  and  determining  tofbrestal  the  French  ministers  in  their  medi- 
tated hostilities,  had  already  sent  orders  to  attack  the  French  cstabHshr 
laents  in  the  Indies ;  but,  when  the  treaty  itself  was  sent  over,  the  British 
government  was  seized  with  apprehension.  Britain  never  had  to  encoun* 
ter  such  formidable  and  determined  coalitions  as  France  had  to  feuoe,  under 
Louis  XIY  and  Napoleon.  Secured  by  her  insular  position,  she  has  had 
merely  to  intervene  as  an  auziliaiy  power  in  the  great  wars  of  Europe. 
Li  America,  on  the  contrary,  she  ranked  as  a  chief  belligerent ;  it  was  now 
the  turn  of  France  to  come  into  the  warlike  arena  as  an  ally  merely ;  and, 
as  such,  she  would  either  gain  comparatively  easy  triumphs,  or  sustain  not 
very  damaging  reverses.  Lord  North,  laying  aside  usual  Britannic  haughti-  ^ 
neas  for  the  time,  obtained  the  passing  of  two  acts,  tending  to  a  reconcili- 
ation with  the  colonies.  By  these  bills,  the  mother  country  renounced  her 
assumed  right  of  taxing  them,  and  authorized  the  ministry  to  send  com- 
missioners to  America  to  treat  for  a  peace.  Laws  were  likewise  passed 
&voring  the  trade  of  Lreland,  and  ameliorating  the  state  of  its  catholic 
population.  The  Duke  of  Bichmond,  in  the  house  of  lords,  made  a  motion 
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that  the  independenoe  of  the  Americans  should  be  reoognized,  and  pray- 
ing the  king  to  dismiss  his  ministers.  Lord  Chatham,  although  morta]]y 
ill,  was  borne  to  his  place  to  oombat  the  first  of  these  propositions.  "  This 
day/'  said  he,  ^  I  have  oonquered  disease  itself,  and  am  oome  one  more 
time,  probably  the  last,  into  this  hall,  merely  to  express  the  indignation 
which  fills  and  almost  bursts  my  heart,  on  learning  that  a  proposal  so 
humiliating  as  the  abandonment  of  America  was  about  to  be  submitted  to 
you."  He  b^n  his  (nration  in  a  feeble  tone  and  with  embarrassed  utter* 
anoe,  but,  as  he  proceeded,  his  voice  strengthened,  and  his  gesture  became 
animated.  He  passed  in  review  the  events  prelusive  of  the  war,  detailed 
the  ministerial  measures  in  respect  to  it  which  he  had  opposed,  and  the 
evil  results  following  them,  all  of  which  he  had  predicted.  "  I  foresaw 
all  these  things,  I  foretold  them  aU,  and,  most  unfortunately,  I  was  a  true 

prophet My  lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  upon 

me  yet ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.  Bowed  down  as  I  am 
with  bodily  suffering,  I  am  ill  fitted  to  serve  my  country  in  times  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  so  long  as  reason  remains  to  me,  I  shall  never  give  my  consent 
to  the  house  of  Brunswick  being  despoOed  of  any  part  of  its  heritage  ; 
never  shall  I  assent  to  the  British  nation  being  dishonored  by  an  ignom- 
inious surrender  of  its  rights.''  This  crowning  effort  exhausted  the  forces 
of  the  great  orator,  who  expired  not  long  afterwards ;  fortunate  as  he  would 
have  esteemed  it  in  not  surviving  the  separation  of  Britain  from  her  colon- 
ies, which  he  (mistakenly)  conceived  to  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
ever  could  have  befidlen  her.* 

The  passing  of  the  two  conciliatocy  acts,  and  the  peaceful  overtures  to 
the  Congress,  proved  useless ;  the  war  continued  more  obstinately  than 
before.     The  king's  army  was  forced  to  quit  Philadelphia,  almost  at  the 


*  This  memorafble  speech  was  delivered  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778.  "Lord 
Ohatham  entered  the  house  attired  in  a  rich  salt  of  black  velvet,  a  fall  wig,  and 
wrapped  in  flannel  to  the  knees.  (He  was  a  martyr  to  hereditary  gout.)  He 
was  supported  to  his  seat  by  his  second  son  and  son-in-law,  William  Pitt  and 
Yisconnt  Mahon.  He  looked  so  emaciated,  while  resting  his  hands  on  his 
crutches ;  but  as  he  grew  warm,  his  voice  rose,  and  became  as  harmonions  as 

eyer,^both  oratorical  and  afifbctlng He  was  replied  to,  with  great  respect, 

by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  when,  on  attempting  to  rise  again,  he  fell  back  before 
uttering  a  word,  in  a  convulsive  fit|  and  was  carried  out  of  the  house.  An 
adjournment  immediately  ensued.  Next  day,  the  Duke's  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  50  over  83."  Wadb  :  British  Chronology^  pp.  598-9. — William 
Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Ohatham,  died  April  11  ensuing,  in  the  70 th  year  of  his  age. 
— S. 
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momeiit  Count  d'Estaing  appeared,  wiih  a  French  fleet,  on  the  New  York 
seaboard.  Henoe,  he  addressed  a  commnnioation,  abready  spoken  of,  to 
the  Canadians,  enjoining  them  to  embrace  the  revolutionary  cause. 

Successes  and  rcTerses,  between  the  belligerents,  were  pretty  equally 
balanced  this  year ;  but  the  Americans  were  become  more  implacable  than 
ever,  owing  to  the  devastations  of  their  property  committed  by  the  British. 
The  operations  of  next  year  (1779),  without  being  decisive  in  their 
results,  were  not  fitted  to  flatter  the  hopes  of  the  royalists.  Britain  now 
saw  dangers  from  other  quarters  gathering  around  her;  Ireland  was 
arming  (ostensibly  for  self-defence),  and  menacing  revolt;  Spain,  adopt- 
mg  the  polity  of  France,  pronounced  for  the  United  States ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish fleets  could  scarcely  hold  the  high  seas  against  those  of  the  French, 
which  captured  Saint-Vincent  and  Grenada.  She  had  also  the  mortifica- 
tion to  witness  the  perdition  of  her  oldest  native  allies  in  America,  the 
&mous  Iroquois  tribes;  the  chiefs  of  which,  despite  the  counsel  given 
them,  by  Qeneral  Gates,  to  remain  neutral  in  the  contest  going  on,  were  ^ 
ao  imprudent  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  enlisted  by  their  British 
saperintendent.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  and  do  battle  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. Defeated  and  driven  out  of  their  country  by  General  Sullivan,  who 
marched  against  them  with  5,000  men,  they  never  recovered  the  blows  he 
infiicted  upon  them.  They  still  occupied  their  olden  territory  to  the 
southward  of  Lake  Ontario,  although  then  closely  shorn  of  their  past 
importance.  Sullivan  now  burnt  their  villages  and  crops,  ravaged  their 
orchards,  out  their  fruit-trees,  and  left  their  country  one  vast  desert. 
The  relics  of  this  warlike  race,  everwhile  so  potent  and  so  proud,  passed 
to  the  northward  of  the  great  lakes,  and  settled  on  lands  assigned  to  them 
by  the  British  authorities,  where  they  still  cling  to  strips  of  woodland, 
left  on  the  skirts  of  a  civilization  which  is  now  pressing  around  their  scanty 
holdings  on  every  side.  Reduced  to  a  small  number,  far  removed  from 
the  lands  of  their  progenitors,  this  race  of  savages,  which,  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  kept  all  aboriginal  North  America  in  awe,  are  striving  in  vain 
at  this  day  against  their  impending  annihilation ;  weakened,  despoiled^ 
Ihey  fruitlessly  seek  to  prolong  the  agony  which  precedes  extinction,  and 
try  to  continue  an  existence  that  has  been  prolonged  latterly  by  succor 
derived  from  that  very  civilization  which  will  finally  efibce  them  from  the 

earth.* 

^  ■     '  '  ....      —  I 

*  The  Canadian  government  published,  in  1858,  an  interesting  Report  regard- 
ing the  remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes  still  sarriying  in  yarioos  parts  of  onr  two 
provinces.  According  to  that  report,  the  Iroquois,  after  quitting  their  natal  soil, 
received  a  graat  from  Sir  Frederic  Haldimand,  in  1784,  on  the  Qrand. River,. 
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The  urinal  of  6,000  aiudlianai  maAei  Oonnt  de  Bocktmbera,  fSkm 
aotiye  oo-operation  of  the  Frendi  and  Spanish  fleets,  the  adhesion  of 
Holland,  against  which  Britain  had  jost  deehred  war,  weve  oonjointly 
about  to  settle  the  question  of  the  independence  of  the  AmffriimnH, 

Despite  their  Tietories  at  'OuiIf)rd,  Hobhirk,  and  £tau  Springs,  the 
British  being  pressed,  on  the  side  of  Yii^nia  and  the  Oaiolinas,  by  the 
corps  of  Qenerals  Moigan,  Qreen,  and  Lafayette,  were  thBust  baek  on 
Yorktown  by  the  army  of  Washington  and  the  Prendi  corps  of  Boeham* 
beau,  and  finally  obliged  to  l^y  down  their  arms,  to  the  number  of  6,00<^ 
legulars  and  1,500  seamen — a  victory  which  ensured  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.     This  was  the  seoond  British  army  whieh  surrendered 

between  lakes  Brie  and  Ontario.  Some  got  settled  also  on  the  Thames,  a  river 
which  falls  into  Lake  St.  Olaire.  Their  popalatlon  numbers  from  2,000  to  3,000 
aonls. 

The  Iroquois  located  bj  the  olden  French  goTcrnment  at  Sault  St.  Louis,  aad 
at  St.  Regis,  on  the  Amerioan  frontier,  are  a  Uttl^more  adTanced  in  eiTilixatioa 
than  the  preceding ;  they  number  about  2,800  in  all ;  inhabit  houses  (not  wig- 
wams) of  stone  or  wood,  till  a  small  surface  of  land,  and  possess  some  fiuming 
stock. 

The  wandering  tribes  on  the  north  llde  of  the  St  Lawrence,  from  the  riyer 
Saguenaj  to  the  Atlantic,  maj  number  2,600  souls.  Thej  are  chieflj  Montagnais. 
There  are  besides,  on  the  same  side  of  the  flood,  above  Saguenay,  the  Bullet-heads 
(Tdtes-de-Boules)  the  Algonquins  of  Three  Rivers,  the  Xipissings,  the  Ottawas, 
the  Mistasslns,  and  the  Naskapis ;  all  these  tribes,  scattered  among  the  Lauxeib* 
tian  highlands,  are  wanderers ;  and  the  estimated  number  of  the  savages  to  the 
south  of  the  Saguenay,  is  2,500  souls  in  all.  They  are  of  Montagnais  con* 
sanguinitj. 

The  Nipissings,  the  Algonquins,  and  theilroquois  of  Two  Mountains,  reckon 
884  souls;  the  Abenaquis  of  St.  Francis,  387 ;  those  of  B^cancour,  172  ;  the 
Hurons  of  Jeune-Lorette,  282 ;  the  Amalekites  of  Green  River,  171 ;  but  these 
are  numerous  in  New  Brunswick.  The  Micmaes,  of  Restigouohe,  number  47S 
souls. 

If  w^  turn  our  regards  to  Upper  Oanada,  we  find  in  Walpole  Island,  foot  of 
river  Ste.  Olaire,  800  or  900  Indians,  half  of  them  Ohippawas,  the  other  moiety 
Powtowatamis ;  in  the  Ecart^  Channel  and  at  Ste.  Claire,  nearly  500  aborigines 
of  divers  tribes ;  in  Manitoulin  Island,  1226  souls ;  and  scattered  on  the  northern 
lake-board  of  Huron  and  Superior,  sundrj  tribes,  the  numbers  in  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  estimane,  but  they  are  very  small  relatively  to  the  extent  of 
the  territories  which  they  occupy. 

There  may  be  some  more  points  of  the  vast  superficies  of  Canada,  where  there 
are  other  aboriginal  families  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoidg  enumeration, 
but  thej  are  gradually  disappearing  as  civilisation  progresses.  Moreover,  the 
mountain  chain  known  as  the  Laurentides,  will  serve  them,  fbr  a  long  time  to 
come,  as  an  asylum ;  especially  the  highland  region  neighboring  the  lower  flood 
and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 


bodily  during  th*  war,  a  oiromnstaniie  uDparaMedaii  modiern  military 
aanals.  Genend  Cornwallia,  whcK^omnumded  in  chief,  being  ill,  General 
O'Han  it  was  who  led  the  royal  troops  in  defiling  before  their  captors. 
Me  wished  to  deliver  his  sword  to  Boohambeau,  bnt  the  butter  refused  to 
aeeept  it;  and  pointing  to  Washington,  said,  that  as  the  French  were 
anziliaries  only  in  the  country,  it  was  to  the  American  generalissimo  he 
must  present  it,  and  reoeive  (vders  from.* 

The  British  people  wcfs  astounded  by  intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
Torktewn,  and  bent  nnder  .the  violence  of  the  war-storm.  The  house  of 
oommons,  which  had  promised  the  king,  three  months  before,  to  enable 
bim  to  carry  cm  the  war  with  vigor,  presented  an  address,  voted  almost 
unanimously,  praying  that  he  would  bring  about  a  peace.  A  resolution 
was  passed  also,  that  whosoever  should  counsel  a  perseverance:  in  hostilr 
ties,  would  be  declared  an  enemy  to  king  and  •country .f  These  votes 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  Lord  North's  cabinet,  in  March  1782,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockin^iam,  notwithstanding  his  Majesty's  rq[>ugnaace,  was 
chaxged  to  form  a  new  administration. 

General  Garleton  came  to  replace  General  Clinton  as  chief  of  the 
British  northern  army.  He  brought  to  Quebec  news  of  the  approaching 
peace.  The  negoeiations  were  opened  in  Paris,  at  the  intermediation 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  3rd  Sept.,  1T83,  ^^was  ^signed  the 
memorable  treaty  by  which  Great  Britain  recognised  the  independence'  of 
the  United  States ;  Europe,  at  the  same  time,  receiving  into  the  comity 
of  nations  the  -earliest-formed  power  of  the  new  world.  All  the  territory 
which,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  had  been  detached  from  that 
coonfary  to  i«gr«id»>  the  neighboriBg  edonies,  wbb  leolaiined  by  the 
Americans,  and  >ceded  by  the  British.  By  this  cession,  the  cities  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  found  themselves  thinly  separated,  by  but  a  few 
leagues'  interspace,,  from  the  American  frontiers  ^  and  Canada  lost,  along 
with  ike  posts.yielded  up  to  the  United  States,  a  great  part  of  the  lucra* 
tzve  trajfic  hitherto  maintained  with  the  savages  of  the  west  More  than 
a  mdety.of  the  Canadians  settled  in  the  outer  territories,  became  citizens 
k£  America,  without  oeasing  to  be  Erench  in  spirit^  and  Detroit,  their 
chief  locality,  ceased  to  be  a  British  settlement 

By  this  abridgment  of  territory,  Canada  lost  Lake  Champlain,  and  the 
neighboring  highlands,  a  country  of  varied  surface,  intersected  with 
lakes,  rivers,  defiles,  and  other  natural  obstacles — ^the  whole  constituting  a 
territorial  bulwark  for  the  frontier  of  whichever  nation  possessed  it 

*  Memoir  of  the  Coant  do  S^gur. 

t  No  each  resolution,  we  believe,  was  ever  proposed  in  Britain ;  certainly  none 
such  was  passed  in  either  house  of  Parliament.-— £. 
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Daring  fire  campaigns,  all  the  efforts  of  the  British  armies,  fonr  or  five 
times  more  numerons  than  ours,  were  wasted  in  that  nigged  region 
during  the  seven  years'  war,  and  in  the  same  locality  did  Bonrgoyne  find 
the  commencement  of  the  difficolties  which  led  to  his  disoomfiture. 
The  treaty  of  Paris,  by  fixing  the  Canadian  frontier  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Champlain,  approximated  ^e  American  outposts  to  the  entrance  of  the 
spacious  and  fertile  plain  of  Montreal,  which  has  an  extent  of  40  leagues 
every  way,  and-  is  sittiated  in  tite  heart  of  our  country.    This  arrange- 
ment recov6i^d,  on  that  side,  the  natural  defences  of  the  province,  and 
left  Montreal  exposed  at  all  times  to  the  assaults  of  the  Americans ;  but 
more  especially  since  the  disappearance  of  the  forests  which  screened  it 
till  the  epoch  of  1812.    But  Britain  righteously  suffered  herself  from 
the  privations  she  willed  to  inflict  on  the  Oanadians,  by  annexing  a  great 
part  of  their  country  to  the  older  British  colonies,  after  the  peace  of  1763. 
She  was  fain  therefore,  to  locate,  in  the  northern  r^on  of  Canada,  the 
American  royalists  who  «were  expelled  by  their  republican  compatriots. 
More  than  25,00Q  of  the  former  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Upper 
Canada.    Many  Acadians,  likewise,  came  to  settle  in  Canada,  upon 
the  sea-board  of  the  Laurentian  Oulf ;  preferring,  says  M.  Lebrun,  a 
monarchic  colony  of  French  origin  and  habitudes,  to  an  Anglo-American 
republic.    It  was  at  the  time  of  this  emigration,  that  the  Smith,  Scott, 
and  Stewart  families  came  and  established  themselves  on<  the  margin  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  scions  of  whom  were  afterwards  destined  to  fill  leading 
places  in  the  Canadian  magistracy. 

The  peace  procured,  withal,  two  advantages  for  this  country ;  for  it 
put  an  end  to  the  military  system  prevailing  before,  and  accelerated  the 
establishment  of  representative  government  In  terms  of  a  direction  by 
the  British  ministry,  the  law  of  habeas  corpus  was  introduced,  after  a 
long  discussion,  in  virtue  of  an  ordinance  by  the  l^slative  council ; 
which  was  the  last*  document  signed  by  General  Haldimand,  before 
demitting  his  gubernatorial  functions  to  his  successor  (H»  Hamilton)  in 
1785. 

The  departing  governor  Was  not  destitute  of  sensitiveness :  this  caused 
him  to  suffer  from  the  isolation  to  which  his  own  stern  temper,  suspicious 
and  vindictive  disposition,  confined  him  amidst  a  community  which  he  had 
alienated.  Detested  by  every  one,  he  knew  the  fact,  and  solicited  a  recall, 
during  two  years,  before  he  left.  "  Although  he  had  been  depicted,' 
says  the  baroness  de  Rieolsnel,  '^  as  a  man  of  an  intractable  character, 
we  treated  him  with  sincerity  and  frankness ;  which  pleased  him  all  the 
more,  that  he  had  rarely  met  with  persons  who  did  the  like."  In  truth, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  place  to  his  account  all  the  rigors  which  he  employed. 
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Good  intents  are  reeognizaUe,  on  his  part,  through  muoh  of  what  he  did ; 
hijB  chief  aim  really  being,  to  preserve  Canada  as  a  British  dependency. 
We  rnnst^  above  all,  admit,  that  te  him  were  due  the  first  modifications  of 
British  polity  in  favor  of  the  Canadians,  although  the  result  of  the 
American  revolution  was  yet  more  effective  in  bringing  about  beneficial 
changes.  It  was  he  who  recommcAded  conservation  of  the  territory 
dtuated  between  the  St  Lawrence  and  ike  United  States  frontiers ;  and 
caused  Lord  Sidney,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Lord  North,  to  adopt,  in 
1784,  the  right  view  of  this  matter.  Haldimand's  error  was,  exaggera- 
ting the  spirit  of  the  olden  system  of  French  colonial  administration ; 
for  the  judicious  exercise  of  absolute  power  demands,  perhaps,  more 
talent  than  is  needful  for  wielding  balanced  powers.  Now  that  we 
retrospectively  view  Haldimaod's  leaden  tyranny  without  prejudice,  now 
that  we  diaeem  what  was  his  master  thought,  few  of  us  perhaps  will  refuse  to 
pardon  him  for  his  rough  but  honest  absolutism,  out  of  regard  for  his 
eflfbrts  to  preserve  intact  a  portion  of  the  soil  reclaimed  by  aliens,  which 
had  been  gained  to  civilixation  by  our  ancestors. 

His  administrative  troubles  did  not  terminate  with  his  administration, 
which  lasted  six  years.  Several  of  those  persons  he  had  incarcerated 
followed  him  to  England,  and  cited  him  before  the  British  tribunals. 
No  sooner  was  Du  Calvet  liberated,  than  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
demanded  justice  against  Haldimand,  from  the  home  authorities.  In  an 
audience  with  the  ministry,  he  solicited  his  recall,  i;i  order  to  bring  him 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts  of  law,  preparatory  to  a 
prosecution.  As  this  would  have  created  a  public  scandal,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  who  appointed  him,  the  ministers  first  put  off  Du  Calvet 
with  evasions,  and  then  ceased  to  attend  to  his  representations.  He 
however,  as  energetic  as  indefatigable,  published  a  volume  of  letters, 
addressed  to  the  king,  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  ministry,  and  to  the 
Canadians,  bearing  the  title,  ^^  Appeal  to  the  Justice  of  the  State/'  copies 
of  which  he  profusely  scattered  about  both  in  Britain  and  Canada. 
These  letters,  couched  in  a  fervid  style,  and  violent  in  tone,  manifested 
the  proud  and  independent  spirit  of  their  writer.  Du  Calvet  therein 
skilfully  identified  his  own  cause  with  that  of  the  public,  and  expressed 
hard  truths,  to  the  discredit  of  the  government,  which  few  malcontents 
in  the  colony  would  have  dared  to  utter  above  their  breath.  Among  the 
outbursts  of  his  rude  eloquence,  we  find  exclamations  instinct  with 
feelings  of  national  pride,  and  marked  by  a  noble  indignation.  "  How 
sad  a  thing  it  is  to  be  vanquished!*'  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  our 
brothers'  blood,  shed  in  the  field  of  battle,  yet  cries  to  us  from  the  ground ; 
but  bodily  wounds,  however  deep,  will  heal  in  time.    It  is  the  constant 
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prassare  of  tbe  ▼ietor'B  hand-  wben  ibff  sinig^  ib  Of«r, — fAof  is  tibe 
^iron'  wkidi  enters  the  sotdf  nnd  to  heoome  the  bondmen  of  another 
raoe^  itself  living  in  freedom^  is  the  most  intolerable  part  of  our  Ikte. 
Can  it  be  that  oar  slaekness  in  not  holding  oat' longer  agsinst  our  eon* 
querors,  has  merited  their  eontempt,  as  onr  first  earnest  effotts  in  shun- 
ning the  joke  ezetted  their  ire  t  It  was  not  alone  to  resistless  au^t  we 
owed  our  undoing:  thedivisions  among  oar  ehief  defenders  beoaine  the 
most  effieient  means  fer  our  prostration  en  the  Plains  of  Abrahusii  Our 
fkll  there  was  deadly  indeed,  bat  not  final:  we  rsse  again  next  year, 
Btaggerin^y  it  may  be,  and  dealt  oar  enemieir  a  damagmg  Mow  in  parting, 
-H>n  the  same  Mood-stained  fidd  too;  thus  eieariag  ear  vBpatation  at  least 
from  an  impntation  that  otherwise  might  have  been  hranefaed  at  as,  of 
being  defioient  in  the  military  spirit  inherent  to  oar  rase." 

After  depleting  in  sombre  tmts,  the  tyiaanioal  system  onder  whieh 
the  oonntry  was  groaning,  be  eontrasted  the  eondnet  of  the  Britiah  roleffa 
in  a  oonqnerad  dependeney,  with  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  gover- 
nor of  the  Windward  Islands,  Freneh  West  Indies,  who  in  1778,  took 
^m  the  British  St.  Christopher's,  St»  Eostatia,  and  Dominioa,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  a  kindness  whieh  ealled  forth  their  grateful  aeknow- 
ledgments.  Reverting  to  his  own  wrongs,  he  entered  into  a  deti^  of  tilie 
perseootions  he  had  endured  ;  denonneing  the  eorruptions  ef  his  judges, 
who,  during  his  imprisonment,- found  means  te  strip  him  of  a  great  part 
of  his  ibrtune,  by  depriving  him,  through  denials  of  justiee,  of  the  ordi- 
nary meaas  of  defence,  and  allowing  the  governor  to  intimidate  him  by 
taking  a  jdaoe  on  the  beneh  beside  the  proper  judges  in  the  eause, 
contrary  to  legal  usage,  and  even  to  common  decency  f  finally,  after 
intimating  that  a  great  number  of  his  compatriots  w^re  still  exposed  to 
the  like  treatment,  he  completed  his  picture  of  the  government,  the  most 
striking  traits  in  which  were,  despotic  action  in  its  ehief,  servility  and 
adulation  in  his  functionaries,  nudversations  of  the  latter  to  gratify  the 
ruler  or  to  serve  party  interests;  oonstant  violations  of  the  act  of  1774  ; 
refusals  to  call  into  operation  the  colony's  olden  jurisprudenoe,  &c.  In 
conclusion  he  reclaimed  the  establishment  of  constitutional  government, 
founded  on  the  following  bases : — 

1.  Conservation  of  the  French  civfl  laws. 

2.  Extension  of  the  English  habeas  corpus  act  te  Canada. 

3.  Trial  (criminal)  by  jury. 

4.  Permanent  office  (inamovahiliti)  for  the  legislative  councillors, 
judges,  and  even  ordinary  legal  functionaries ;  or  so  long  as  no  miscon- 
duct in  plaoe  were  both  charged  and  proved  against  tham.. 
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ft.  Thb  gtffmaot  to  be  eul^eoi,  Um  Bame  as  oUieny  to  the  laws  of  the 
jvoviiioe. 

6.  Oreatioii  of  aa  eleetke  asMinbly. 

7.  BeoogBitioH  of  si»  memberSy  to  sit  in  parliament  as  representatiyes 
of  Oanada;  three  ht  the  distriet  of  Qnebee,  and  three  for  that  of 
HontreaL 

6.  Freedom'  of  eonsoiBiioe ;  no  man  to  be  deprived  of  bis  political 
i^ts  on  aoeonnt  of  his  religions  belief.* 

9.  Reform  of  the  loeal  judicatnre ;  restoration  of  the  supreme  oonncU. 

10.  Oreataon  of  a  prorinoial  military  estaUishment ;  formation  of  a 
Oanadian  regiment  composed  of  two  battalions. 

11.  Liberty  of  the  press* 

12.  Colleges  for  the  edncatioii  of  yonth ;  employment  of  the  Jesuits 
in  this  workyf  conformably  to  their  i»imitiye  destination.  Parochial 
sduxds. 

18.  Naturalisation  of  the  Canadians,  so  as  to  endow  them  witii 
BritiiA  righto,  and  entitle  them  to  vindicate  iJie  same  in  every  part  of  the 
empire. 

These  elemente  of  a  constitution,  more  liberal  than  that  accorded  ini 
1791,  sufficiently  manifest  the  views  of  the  author.    They  are  even  of  a 
more  advanced  character  than  those  adopted  by  the  partisans  of  minis- 
terial responsibility  at  the  present  time.     In  proposing  that  the  governor, 
general  should  be  made  amenable  to  our  laws,  Du  Calvet  wished  to  divest 
the  home  government  of  a  power  he  considered  dangerous.    But  it  is 
only  in  our  own  day  that  the  judges  have  become  irremovable,  or  that  we 
have  had  public  schools  in  all  the  parishes.     As  for  the  proposed  admission 
of  Canadian  representatives  to  the  Britbh  parliament,  the  small  number 
of  such  therein  present  at  any  given  moment  (of  interest  to  Canada) 
would  have  had  little  influenoe  on  the  polity  of  an  evil-disposed  cabinet; 
and  an  innovation  like  this  on  the  British  constitution  might  have  had 
ineonvenient,  not  to  say  undesiderable  results,  for  increased  presence 
ef  our  M.P.s.  among  those  of  the  mother  country  would  have  had  to  be  • 
accommodated  to  the  growing  numbers  of  the  colonists.     The  example  of .' 
ancient  Rome,  whose  decline  and  fall  were  (remotely)  due  to  extending : 
citisenship  to  the  other  Italian  populations,  X  is  not  enoouraging  for  a 
metropolitan  government  to  adopt  (or  carry  further)  a  similar  system : 

*  M.  duGaWet  was  a  French  Protestant.    His  nationality  and  religions  belief  ' 
perhaps  stood  in  the  way  of  his  finding  friends  in  either  camp.    Be  that  as  it . 
may,  he  was  a  man  of  spirit  and  intelligence  :  he  was  most  ornelly  used. — B^ 
t  This  speaks  well  for  the  proposer's  liberal  feeling,  as  a  Oalvinist.- 
t  MovTX8<2uiia :  Orandiur  et  Dicadence  du  Bomaim^  ch.  IX. . 
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unless,  indeed,  the  oolonies  so  to  be  represented  were  both  feeble  at  the  time, 
and  never  likely  to  become  redoubtable  to  the  mother  oonntrj. 

Da  Calvet's  book  was  published  in  London  in  1784.  It  procured  for 
its  author  many  partisans  in  Britain,  men  who  otherwise  evinced  great 
devotedness  to  the  constitutional  cause  of  Canada,  and  greatly  helped  to 
obtain  for  us  representatiTe  legislature.* 

General  Haldimand  left  the  administration  of  the  province  to  Lieu- 
tenant-governor Hamilton,  one  of  the  moderate  members  of  the  legislative 
council.  The  latter  was  repkoed,  next  year  (1785)  by  Colonel  Hope ; 
but  who,  very  soon  afterwards,  had  to  give  way  to  Sir  6uy  Carleton,  re- 
appointed governor,  after  having  been  called  to  the  peerage  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Dorchester,  who  landed  at  Quebec  in  the  month  of  October,  along 
with  the  ex-attorney  general  of  New  York,  Mr.  Smith,  now  come  to 
Canada  as  chief-justice  of  the  province.  His  lordship  was  invested  with 
the  title  and  functions  of  governor-general  of  all  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America.  On  resuming  the  reins  of  power,  he  found  the  country 
much  agitated  on  the  question  of  constitutional  government.  The  l^islative 
council  had  fallen  into  general  disfavor,  and  its  submissiveness  to  orders 
from  head-<]uarter8  increased  daily  the  number  of  its  enemies.  Mr. 
Finlay  and  another  councillor,  who  had  manifested  some  indications  of  a 
spirit  of  independence,  were  now  in  a  state  of  great  disquietude,  and 
sought  to  r^ain  the  good  graces  of  the  re-constituted  governor  by  the 
most  humiliating  professions  of  repentance.f  Allsopp  had  been  expelled 
from  the  council. 

Peace  was  no  sooner  proclaimed^  than  the  British  parliament  was  flooded 

•  Du  Calvet  was  ia  Fraace  during  the  year  1783.    He  saw  Franklin  in  Paris, 

then  resident  ambassador  for  the  United  States,  and  usked  his  aid  in  obtaining 

payment  from  the  Congress  for  the  equipments  he  furnished  to  the  Americans, 
.as  already  stated.    He  obserred,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  health,  undermined 

by  incarceration  in  Canadian  prisons,  and  his  adranced  age,  would  not  nllow 
.  of  his  proceeding  to  the  States,  and  proffering  his  claim  personally.    Franklin 

transmitted  his  papers  to  the  Congress. — Letter  from  Franklin  to  the  President 
'Of  the  Congress  dated  "  Passy  (near  Paris),  Nov.  1st,  1783  j"  in  the  collected 

Work8  of  Benjamin  Franklin^  vol.  X. 
t  Finlay  was  deputy  postmaster-general  in  America  after  1784. — "Let  me 
.once  more  repeat,"  wrote  this  gentleman,  "  that  Sir  Quy  Carle  ton  shall  have  no 

cause  to  be  displeased  with  me :  my  duty  is  to  be  with  the  government :  it  is 
■  every  honest  man's  business  to  assist  the  ruling  powers,  far  more  a  well-meaning 

councillor."     Letter  from  H.  Finlay  to  Governor  Skeene,  dated  Aug.  8,  1785. 
... — ^l  Letter  which  I  wrote  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  in  which  I  stated  my  conjecture 

touching  the  cause  of  his  displeasure,  and  expressed  my  sorrow  for  having 
tinintentionally  offended  his  Bzcellency."    Letter  to  Mr.  Todd,  secretary  of  the 
I  Oeneral  Post  Office,  London. 
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wtth  petitions  from  Canada.    Those  first  presented  (in  1783),  and  signed 
hj  the  old  and  new  oolonists— -namely,  bearing  British  and  Canadian  sig- 
natores  together — ^were  taken  to  England  by  three  deputies,  Messrs. 
Adh^mar,  Powell,  and  Delisle.  The  petitioners  reclaimed,  in  general  terms, 
full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privil^es  attaching  to  the  quality  of 
British  subjects ;  but  the  o^ef  aim  of  a  number  of  the  parties  was,  to 
obtain  the  introduotion  of  the  law  of  habeas  corpus.  A  demand  was  made, 
in  fine,  that  all  the  people  of  Canada,  without  distinction  of  race  or  reli- 
gion, and  whatever  might  be  the  form  of  our  administrative  government, 
should  be  invested  with  the  same  rights,  privil^;es,  and  immunities  as 
those  appertaining  to  Britons  in  every  r^on  of  the  world.     These  terms 
bdng  interpreted  in  a  more  general  sense  by  the  constitutionalists,  the 
legislative  body  set  about  protesting,  in  1784,  against  the  proposed  inno- 
vation of  an  elective  assembly ;  and  M.  de  St.  Luc  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  king,  thanking  his  Majesty  for  his  protection 
of  Canada  during  the  American  revolutionary  war,  and  praying  that  he 
would  maintain  intact  the  government  of  1774.^     Mr.  Grant  opposed  the 
drawing  up  of  such  an  address,  and  proposed  rather  that  a  committee 
should  be  nominated  to  prepare  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  elective  prin- 
ciple, but  his  motion  was  disapproved  of  by  several  of  the  other  British 
councillors.    ''  All  things  taken  into  account,"  said  Finlay, "  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  our  having  a  l^ialative 
assembly  in  the  present  state  of  the  country ;  for  the  old  subjects  of  the 
king,  namely  those  British-born,  would  have  no  chance  of  being  elected  by 
people  of  the  French-Canadian  race.''     After  a  long  discussion,  Grant's 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  St.  Luc's  address  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
about  two-thirds,  the  number  of  votes  being  17.     Messrs.  Levesque  and 
De  L^ry,  who  were  in  the  minority,  entered  written  protests  against 
the  decision. 

The  council-registrar  was  directed  to  lay  the  address  at  his  Majesty's 
feet,  and  use  his  efforts  to  secure  a  continuation  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion. A  Jesuit  named  Roubaud,  who  had  been  in  Quebec  as  it  appeared 
in  the  time  of  Governor  Murray,  but  was  now  resident  in  London,  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  Canadian  anti-constitutionalists,  and 
menaced  some  ^nctionaries  with  the  resentment  of  Carleton.  This  per- 
son, who  had  access  to  the  ministry,  or  some  of  its  supporters,  could  have 
somewhat  moderated  their  ardor.  Anyhow,  the  address  was  well  received 
by  the  ministry — a  thing  of  course,  however ;  for  the  governor,  and  a 
majority  of  the  council,  did  not  move  a  step  in  an  affair  so  important,  with- 
out first  anticipating  the  assent,  formal  or  tacit,  of  the  colonial-office.     The 

*  Minutes  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
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ministen,  who  thoiiglit  thst  ilM  4imd  for  graatiiigft  fieegofemiBeiit  im 
not  yet  oome,  gave  in,  therefore,  to  the  views  of  the  kgiflUtife  oonnoiL 
Lord  Sidney  went  so  far  as  to  say,  while  aoquiesomg  in  the  iirtiod«»' 
tion  of  the  law  of  habeas  oorpns,  that  he  was  eonvinoed  all  other  ras- 
iriotions  proposed  to  be  put  on  the  ezeentive  of  the  oolong  woidd  be  to 
its  detriment ;  and  that  those  who  demanded  an  eleotiTe  assembly,  trial  by 
jui^,  and  irremovability  of  the  judges,  were  ill-dispesed  persans,  whose 
loyalty  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  donbtfnl. 

Despite  saoh  observations  (from  men  high  in  plaoe),  disenssions  regard'^ 
ing  forms  of  government  were  still  warmly  maintained  in  Canada.  L^ 
1784,  pablie  meetings  on  the  sabjeot  were  hdden  in  Qnebee  and  Montreal^, 
and  new  petitions  were  sent  thenoe  to  London,  to  demand — this  time  in 
a  formal  and  precise  manner — an  elective  assembly,  a  eonneil  of  tinsalar- 
ied  members,  the  extension  of  British  jurisprudenoe  to  parts  beyond  the 
jurisdictions  of  Quebeound  Montreal  (the  only  two  districts  then  regulariy 
organized),  and  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases. 

These  demands  raised  up  a  formidable  opposition.  Oounter-petitions, 
signed  by  more  than  4,000  persons  were  sent  to  Britain  deprecating  an 
assent  to  the  demands  expressed  in  the  foregoing.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  a  oonsiderable  number  of  the  Canadians,  at  that  time,  were  in  fovor 
of  a  free  government ;  while  the  remainder,  adhering  to  olden  opinions 
on  the  subject,  were  formally  opposed  to  its  introduction.  The  demand 
for  an  elective  assembly  was  renewed  in  1785.  Certain  London  mer- 
chants, trading  to  Canada,  presented  a  memorial  in  favor  of  that  measure 
to  the  ministry.  This  application,  in  its  terms,. went  much  farther  than 
those  expressed  in  the  petitions  of  the  Canadian  liberals ;  since  it  assumed 
that  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  desired  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  England,  and  ruled  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution.  Amidst  this  conflict  of  parties,  the  private  infor- 
mation which  reached  London  from  the  colony,  served  only  to  increase  the 
embarrassment  of  the  ministry.  Thus  even  the  most  moderate  anglifiert 
wrote,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  enough  of  men  in  the  country 
fit  to  represent  the  people  in  a  legislative  assembly ;  that  all  the  Canadians 
cared  much  to  preserve  were,  their  religion  and  their  accustomed  laws  of 
succession  to  property ;  and  after  having  recommended,  with  expreceioDB 
of  regret,  the  subjugation  of  a  people  to  another  nation,  the  petitioners 
concluded  by  suggesting,  that  the  British  portion  of  the  population  should 
have  representatives  in  the  house  of  commons — a  measure  more  preferable 
by  far  than  constituting  a  local  l^slature,  with  members  composed  of  and 
elected  by  French  Canadians  1      As  regarded  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
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nbjeo^  M.  AdMaisr  found  the  miiiiBtiy  still  opposed  to  the  indaotion  of 
piiestB  bom  under  the  domination  of  the  Bonrbons.  The  ookmial-offiee 
was  poeeoflBod  with  a  notion  that  it  was  possible  and  fitting  to  disoredit 
the  Canadian  ehnreh,  by  choosing  hierarohs  for  it  throngh  whom  it  might 
be  direoted  onder  ministerial  inspirations.  The  Dominioan  Taylor,  and 
a  BeooUet  named  Solder,  men  infamous  for  their  debaucheries,  were  spdcen 
of  as  being  proper  subjeets  for  placing  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Canada. 
In  March,  1786,  M.  Adh^mar  presented  a  memorial  to  the  ministers, 
demonstrating  that  the  Canadians  might  choose  priests  for  themselyes^ 
without  the  state  incurring  any  danger  thereby ;  but,  finding  that  the 
British  people  cherished  prejudices  against  everything  French  and  catholic 
recommended  the  Canadian  dei^  to  join  with  the  people  in  demanding 
a  representatiye  government.  Hence  it  was  that,  in  1792,  M.  de  Bedard, 
superior  of  the  Seminary,  and  M.  Plessis,  parish  priest  of  Quebec,  figured 
IS  members  of  the  constitutional  assembly. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  ministry  resolved  to  institute  a  new  inquest  to 
soilect  inf<Nrmation  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  colony.  Lord  Dorches- 
ter reentered  on  office  with  orders  to  this  effect.  During  twenty-six  years, 
Canada  had  been  subjected  to  three  several  systems  of  government ;  aU 
which,  though  differing  in  name,  perfectly  resembled  each  other  in  tyran- 
ny, and  in  the  disorders  they  gave  rise  to.  The  l^;islative  council  was 
divided  into  several  committees,  charged  to  inquire  regarding  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  the  condition  of  the  militia,  roads,  agriculture,  the 
amount  of  population,  state  of  trade,  police,  and  education ;  each  commit- 
tee to  make  a  separate  report  on  the  subjects  referred  to  it  As  most  of 
the  committees  were  composed  of  British  members,  the  Canadians  had  no 
bopes  of  any  good  arising  for  themselves  from  investigations  conducted  by 
men' whom  they  believed  to  be  hostile  to  their  laws  and  nationality.* 
Their  suspicions  were  especially  raised  when  they  took  note  of  the  choice 
made  of  witnesses  to  be  examined.  They  knew  well  that  the  governor. 
Lieutenant-governor  Hope,  the  jHresident  of  the  council,  and  judges 
M abane  and  Eraser,  were  favorable  to  maintaining  the  ancient  laws ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  opposite  party,  directed  b  r  chief-justice  Smith, were 
in  a  minority. 

*  The  oooneil,  at  this  time,  waacompoeed  of  the  following  members:  Colonel 
Hope,  lientenant-go^ernor ,  William  Smith,  chief-justice;  Sir  John  Johnson,, 
loperintendent-general  of  sarages ;  Sir  Oharles  de  Li  vandidre,  chief  superin- 
tendent of  highways ;  Chevalier  Picot^  de  Belestre,  superintendent  of  roads ; 
R.  A.  de  Boucherrille,  inspeeior  of  roads ;  Hugh  Finlaj,  postmaster-general  f 
Henry  Caldwell,  receiver-general;  William  Grant,,  deputy  receiver-general; 
8amnel  Holland,  surveyor-general ;  John  Collins,  deputy  surveyor-general ;  and 
Sir  Georgfr  Barnall,  provincial  secretary. 
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Smith,  in  oontradiction  to  the  opinion  of  Maseres,*  maintained  that 
the  English  laws  had  heen  introduced  in  terms  of  divers  parliamentary 
statutes;  that  the  act  of  1774  was  not  sufficient  to  revoke  those  laws; 
that  thej  ought  to  be  followed  for  all  suits  between  British  clients,  just 
as  French  laws  were  had  recourse  to  by  Canadians ;  and  that  when  a 
Canadian  and  a  Briton  were  at  law,  the  olden  jurisprudence  was  to  rule 
if*' the  chote  in  action  were  of  the  nature  of  real  estate,  but,  when 
relating  to  merchantable  produce,  the  English  law  ought  to  determine  the 
ease.  He  allied,  likewise,  that  the  Royal  Instructions,  issued  to  the 
governor  several  years  before,  and  which  recommended  the  introduction 
of  English  law,  might  be  legally  followed. 

The  members  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  Judge  Mabane  amongst 
them,  maintained  that  the  French  laws  were  in  force  for  Canada ;  that 
the  ordinance  of  1785  introduced  English  commercial  jurisprudence  only 
so  far  as  leading-up  evidence  went ;  and  then  even  the  French  commercial 
code,  (meaning  the  ordinance  of  1682),  ruling  in  the  colonial  courts 
imder  the  French  domination,  continued  in  vigor  in  right  of  the  Quebec 
act,  which  restored  to  the  Canadians  their  ancient  laws.  Mabane  added, 
that  the  American  (expatriated)  royalists,  and  immigrants  from  Britain, 
by  settling  in  the  colony,  had  by  that  very  act  acknowledged  their  voluntary 
adhesion  to  the  legal  system  therein  existing, — in  other  words,  to  French 
kws,  which  alone,  except  in  criminal  cases,  subsisted  of  right  in  the 
colony. 

The  majority  of  the  council,  which  coincided  in  those  opinions,  had 
already  declared  that  it  would  not  be  advantageous  for  the  state  to  follow 
the  directions  given  in  the  Royal  Instructions.  Carleton,  long  before, 
adopted  like  sentiments.  He  even  had,  during  his  first  administration, 
grave  differences  with  Judge  Livius,  Smith's  predecessor,  and  the  royal 
privy  council ;  the  latter  (it  may  be  observed  by  the  way)  ever  having 

had  strong  anglifytng  tendencies  in  l^al  matters,  as  in  all  others. 

■  '■■ '  ■ f  — 

*  Maseres  said  that  the  proclamation  of  1764  sufficed  not  to  abrogate  tbe 

laws  of  the  colony,  and  that  an  act  of  parliament  alone  coald  change^them : 
''  If  these  arguments  against  the  king  being  singly,  without  the  parliament,  the 
legislator  of  the  province,  are  just,  it  will  follow  of  course  that  all  the  ordin- 
ances hitherto  passed  in  this  province  are  null  and  void,  as  being  founded  at 
best  (for  I  shall  endearor  to  show  that  thej  have  not  even  this  foundation)  upon 
the  king'a  single  authority.  And  if  so,  then  the  great  ordinance  of  1 7th  of 
September,  1764,  by  which  the  French  laws  were  abolished,  and  the  laws  of 
Bngland  introduced  in  their  stead,  will  be  void  among  the  rest:  and,  conse- 
quently the  French  laws  must,  by  virtue  of  the  first  maxim  above  laid  down,  be 
deemed  to  be  still  legally  in  force."— u2  plan  for  tettling  the  Laws  and  the  Jdmvn^ 
iitratian  of  Justice  in  the  Province  of  Q^ebec, 
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The  oommittee  of  inqnest  on  ihe  administration  of  jnstioe  was  presided 
by  Smith,  who  caused  its  report  to  be  drawn  up,  as  much  as  he  could,  in 
accordance  with  his  opinions.  I>uring  the  session,  this  councillor  initiated 
a  law-project  for  continuing  the  operation  of  the  ordinance  relative  to 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  matters ;  but,  always  led  away  by  his  prejudices 
against  the  French  laws,  he  had  introduced  some  clauses  which  tended 
to  destroy  a  part  of  those  same  laws.  All  the  Canadian  members,  and  a 
majority  of  the  British,  voted  against  Smith's  project,  and  brought 
forward  one  of  their  own.  The  merchants,  on  their  part,  opposed  the 
latter.  They  employed  an  advocate  to  plead  their  cause  hefore  the 
council,  who  brought  accusations  so  compromising  against  the  judges,  that 
the  council  thought  it  was  bound  to  present  an  ad^eas  to  the  governor, 
praying  that  he  would  institute  a  rigorous  public  inquiry  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  That  advocate  was  no  other  than  Attorney-general 
Monk.  He  was  superseded,  however,  in  his  functions,  after  having 
brou^t  forward  his  accusations,  in  a  pleading  which  was  all  the  more 
telling,  ^m  the  home-thrusts  in  it  aimed  at  personages  present  at  its 
delivery,  which  they  were  unable  to  return  or  parry.  It  was  in  vain  he 
protested,  ailerwards,  that  he  was  merely  a  mouth-piece  for  the  defendants 
(opposants)  ;  that  he  only  performed  a  professional  duty,  which  was  to 
do  the  best  he  could  for  his  clients.  None  doubted  that  he  had  given 
vent  to  what  he  personally  felt ;  and  the  parties  incriminatingly  attacked, 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  punishing  him  at  once,  as  a  warning  against 
indulgence  in  such  plain-dealing  for  the  future. 

The  chief-justice,  as  head-commissioner,  opened  the  inquest  in  June, 
1787.  The  examinations  unveiled  all  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the 
court.  Several  citizens  deposed  that  they  had  often  seen  M.  de  Bouville, 
when  drunk,  ascend  the  bench,  and  behave  disgracefully  in  the  seat  of 
justice ;  that  he  often  refused  to  hear  evidence,  saying  that  he  had  already 
seen  the  parties  outside  the  court,  &c.  Of  Judge  Fraser  it  was  testified, 
that  at  one  time,  in  order  to  nonsuit  a  client,  he  produced  a  letter  from 
a  party  interested  in  the  suit,  denying  certain  facts,  whioh  letter  he 
accepted  for  evidence ;  that  in  another  cause  he  stopped  the  suit,  merely 
obseiring  that  he  knew  the  defendant,  and  that  he  was  a  man  quite 
incapable  of  doing  what  he  was  accused  of.  Judge  Southouse,  it  was 
proved,  owned  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Gallo-Canadian  jurisprudence 
(la  coutume  de  Paris) ;  that  he  decided  according  to  his  own  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  (self-complacently  calling  it  ''  equity  ") ;  while  ez- 
governor  Haldimand,  by  taking  his  seat  on  the  judicial  hench,  in  the 
supreme  eourt^  and  prompting  the  judges^  had  caused  M^  du  Caivet  to 
kMe  the  sum  of  £6,000. 
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ThisinyeBtigation  made  maniftit  tiut  moit  of  ihe  Britfah  judges  ruled 
in  aooordanee  witk  the  law  of  England,  while  the  Oanadian  judges  weie 
gnided  in  th^  decisions  by  French  jorisprndenee ;  that  others  again, 
discarding  bo^  npon  ooeasiony  detennined  causes  on  principles  of  ^'  natural 
equity,"  or,  it  might  be,  in  conformity  with  their  own  interest.  It  was 
proved  that  the  court  of  i^peal  itself  openly  yiolated  the  direotions 
ezpresaly  laid  down  in  the  act  of  1774;  and  foil  back  on  the  royal 
instructions  ^yen  to  the  govemon,  as  a  justifioaiion  for  deciding  accord- 
ing to  English  law  and  practice.  In  a  general  way,  the  functionaries 
whose  doings  were  brought  to  light  by  these  investigalions,  attributed 
their  (alleged  undeserved)  disgrace  to  malicious  and  perjured  informers ; 
and,  more  especially,  that  it  originated  in  the  revengefulness  of  certain 
fraudulent  traders,  *'  whom  they  (the  judges)  had  righteously  mulcted  of 
£100,000  for  attempting  to  pass  their  goods  without  paying  oustoms- 
dues."  The  judges  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  Messrs.  Mabane, 
Panet,  and  Dunn,  threw  the  blame  of  whatever  appeared  to  be  censurable 
in  their  practice,  on  Chief-justice  Smith,  the  sworn  foe  alike  of  the  laws 
and  persons  of  the  Canadians.  A  partisan  functionary  he  was  indeed, 
who,  without  ceasing,  fostered  differences  between  the  colonists  and  the  ^ 
mother  country.  In  order  to  manifest  his  affected  seal  for  her  interests, 
and  obtain  recognition  of  his  own  invaluable  services  1  On  the  other 
hand,  moved  by  an  evil  personal  animus  due  to  the  rejection  of  his  law- 
project  by  the  council,  he  preferred  several  grave  accusations  against  the 
common  pleas'  judges  named  above,  which  they  had  to  rebut  in  presence 
^  the  governor. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  trade  merely  echoed  in  its  conclusions 
the  opinions  of  those  merchants  whose  testimony  was  adduced.  The 
latter  met  in  Quebec  and  at  Montreal,  and  agreed  upon  the  nature  of 
iheir  replies  to  anticipated  interrogations.  The  merchants  examined, 
however,  did  not  confine  their  volunteered  testimony  to  the  proper  subjects 
they  were  consulted  upon;  collectively,  expressing  their  opinions  as  to  the 
jurisprudence,  justice,  and  government  of  the  colony :  seising  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  demand  the  entire  adoption  of  English  law  and 
practice,  including  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases,  English  eonveyancing, 
succession  to  property  real  and  persond,  &c.  ''Our  tribunak,"  th^ 
said,  "as  at  present  constituted,  decide  according  to  no  uniform  system: 
some  rule  according  to  French  law,  others  fdlow  English  practice ;  these, 
in  ponformity  to  Roman  jurisprudence — those,  according  to  simple  equity. 
Judges  and  clients  have  recourse  to  one  or  the  other  intern  just  as  their 
interest,  their  sympathies,  or  their  caprices  direct"     Thus  Canadian 
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diiiila^  if  we  may  bdieva  Sir  James  Hamott,  were  tben  wont  to  inyoke 
Ba^iflh  law,  wben  they  thought  it  would  be  fityorable  to  them  in  any 
^TBB  ease.  The  traders  oonsulted  on  the  ooeasion,  profited  by  it  to  solicit 
the  eonoession  of  an  eleetive  assembly ;  in  jostifieation  of  which  demand 
they  referred  to  the  reasons  given  for  it  in  their  petition  of  1786. 

The  oommittee  of  trade  reported,  on  its  part,  that  the  oommercial 
witaessea  examined  had  treated  the  question  of  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  ]Nrovince,  with  mnoh  {Hrofondity,  great  precision,  and  sound  judg- 
meot:  they  also  recommended  the  governor  to  yield  attentive  regard  to 
the  eondusions  which  the  former  arrived  at. 

The  territorial  committee  expressed  its  disapproval  of  feudal  tenures ; 
iriiich  were  the  cause,  it  was  alleged,  of  the  colony  making  little  progress 
under  Freneh  domination ;  and  sng^ted  that  they  should  be  superseded 
in  fiivor  of  landholding  by  ^*  free  and  common  soccage ;''  in  order  (it  was 
added)  to  retain  British  immigrants  in  the  province.  A  suggestion  was 
dirown  out,  also,  that  the  seigniors  (feudal  landlords)  and  their  tenant 
vassals  ought  to  be  vested  with  the  faculty  of  commuting  the  tenure  of 
thdr  lands,  so  as  to  hasten  a  total  change  (desiderated  by  the  committee) ; 
and,  furthermore,  the  adoption  of  the  British  law  of  primogeniture  was 
.recommended,  in  view  of  constraining  disinherited  younger  sons  to  settle 
upon  new  domains. 

The  influence  of  the  chief-justice  made  itself  felt  in  the  last-named  com- 
mittee as  in  all  the  rest.  Its  oonclusions,  too,  were  supported  by  a  lead- 
iag  member  of  the  Canadian  feudalry ;  namely,  Charles  Teriau  de  Lan- 
aadito,  knight  of  Saint-Louis,  aide-de  camp  of  the  governor,  and  inten- 
dant^eneral  of  highways.  This  nobleman  was  a  person  of  cultivated 
nind ;  who,  having  visited  Britain,  had,  no  question,  there  learned  to  cal- 
ciUate.  His  seigniories  had  an  area  of  nearly  35  square  leagues,  and  very 
little  of  this  great  superficies  had  been  conceded  by  him  as  yet.  He  thus 
became  aware,  that  if  he  were  created  absolute  proprietor  of  the  soil,  he 
might  sell  or  grant  his  lands  on  such  terms  as  he  should  think  fit ;  and 
that  if  he  thereby  must  perforce  renounce  his  feudal  dues, — sueh  as  cen$ 
€t  renteiy  lods  et  ventes,  droiu  de  hanaliU  et  de  justice,^ — ^he  would  recover 
his  losses  in  that  direction,  more  apparent  than  real,  by  the  rack-rents  he 
would  lay  upon  his  (so-called)  free  tenants.  Thus  when  Attorney-general 
Williams  was  consulted  by  the  governor  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  change 
from  seigniorial  to  free  tenure,  he  shrewdly  remarked,  that  if  it  would  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  feudal  landholders,  it  must  needs  be  detrimental 
to  their  tenants. 


*  The  meaning  of  these  terms,  so  far  as  their  equivalents  can  be  found  in  the 
vernacular  of  an  early  enfranchised  race,  we  have  added  elsewhere.— B« 
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The  report  of  the  territorial  committee,  none  the  less,  was  followed  by 
a  law-project  founded  on  its  recommendations  in  that  regard.  As  soon 
as  this  became  publicly  known,  several  Canadians,  among  whom  were 
Messrs.  de  Bonne,  Bedard,  and  de  St.  Ours,  made  representations  against 
the  proposed  measure  to  the  governor.  They  said  that  they  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  the  well-being  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  were 
determined  to  unite  in  opposition  to  the  innovation  proposed,  which  would 
really  be  prejudicial  to  them  :  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was 
only  one  seignior  (M.  de  Lanaudi^re)  who  solicited  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  tenures ;  they  observed,  too,  that  his  replies  to  questions  put  to  him 
in  committee,  conveyed  insinuations,  not  entirely  justified  by  facts,  depre- 
catory of  the  seigniorial  system  established  in  Canada ;  that  in  his  res- 
ponses he  made  an  unfair  enumeration  of  "  humiliating  servitudes"  which 
(he  must  have  known)  had  long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  or  .even  been  spe- 
cifically abr(^ated  by  reformed  laws  introduced  to  the  colony ;  lastly,  the 
remonstrants  predicted,  that  the  seigniors,  become  absolute  proprietors  of 
immense  tracts  of  land,  would  be  able  to  subdivide  them  at  will,  and 
(almost  certainly)  concede  or  sell  portions  of  them  on  the  most  onerous 
conditions ;  thereby  depriving  husbandmen  of  the  right  (they  previously 
enjoyed)  of  obliging  their  lords  to  grant  them  holdings  en  rotureJ* 

These  representations  were  sustained  in  the  council  by  M.  Mabane,  the 
most  redoubtable  opponent  of  Smith,  and  with  such  effect  that  Lanaudi^re's 
project  proved  abortive. 

The  labors  of  the  committee  on  public  education,  were,  perhaps,  of  yet 
greater  importance,  a^  affecting  the  future  interests  of  the  colony,  than 
those  of  all  the  others.  There  existed  in  Canada,  as  yet,  no  organized  system 
of  elementary  instruction  for  its  people.  Schools  were  to  be  found  nowhere 
outside  the  larger  towns }  unless,  indeed,  we  give  that  name  to  a  few  classes 
opened  up  temporarily  here  and  there,  in  country  districts,  by  mendicant 
monks  in  their  rural  rounds ;  or,  haply,  a  gathering  of  children  by  some 
parish  priest,  Mendly  to  letters,  who  imparted  to  them  the  first  principles 
of  grammar. 

The  Jesuits,  indeed,  gave  a  number  of  youths  a  solid  education  in  their 
college  at  Quebec ;  and  it  was  in  their  class-rooms  most  of  the  leading 
Canadians  were  trained  whose  names  figure  to  advantage  in  our  ^rly  annals. 
But  that  establishment  existed  no  longer ;  and  but  for  the  seminaries, 
which  extended  the  range  of  their  original  proper  functions  to  supply,  in 
part,  educational  deficiencies,  the  torch  of  science  would  have  been  all  but 

*  Mean  tenure ;  invUlensge. 
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eziingaidied  among  us.  But  instituiaons  for  trahnng  boys  only,  and 
flecukriced  so  far  merely  through  eoolesiaBtical  derotedness  and  munifi- 
oenoe,  iU  8up]died  the  large  educational  wants  eTeft  of  the  chief  towns ; 
while  the  reet  of  the  province  was  destitute  of  all  means  of  public  instme- 
tion.  The  Seminary  of  Str  Sulpice*  at  Montreal  maintained,  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  a  school^  whesein  300  children  were  taught  their 
letters  gratuitously*  The  high-churdi  authorities  (/abrique)  of  that  city 
had  also  a  pedagc^um  (colUge)  pretty  well  frequented ;  in  which,  after 
1773,  the  belles-lettres  were  cultivated,  and  a  beginning  made-in  teaching 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  English  language.  The  landed  gentry, 
too,  and  persons  of  substance,  of  the  district,  had  applied  to  the  bishop  of 
Quebec  to  constitute  professorships  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  The 
Seminaiy  of  that  city  rendered  then,  as  it  does  still,  eminent  services  to 
the  cause  of  letters  in  the  colony.  The  Inshop,  being  interrogated  on  this 
subject  before  the  committee  on  education,  testified  that ''  the  Semioaxy 
was  supported  out  of  its  own  revenues,  the  employment  of  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  episcopal  inspeodon^  the  bishop,  every  year,  examining  its 
accounts,  both  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  in  every  particular;  Tlus 
feundation,  according  to  its  original  titles,  was  bound  only  to  train  young 
men  intended  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  to  supply  a  succession  of  clergy 
for  the  diocese.  Nevertheless,  ever  since  the  Conquest,  the  Seminarists 
have  charged  themselves,  voluntarily  and  gratuitously,  with  puMic  rnstruo* 
tion.  B^des  theology,  their  professors  teach  the  dassios,  rhetoric,  phil- 
osophy, physics,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  every  branch  of  mathematical 
science.  From  the  Quebec  Seminary  there  issue  daily,  studeuts  suited  to 
every  calling  and  profession,  all  capable  of  advancing  themselves,  and  not 
a  few  likely  to  do  honor  to  their  teachers  and  exalt  the  credit  of  their  oouno 
try.  •  Of  such  were  once  M.  de  L^,  M.  do  Sakberry,  IMLCugnet,  junior j 
and  M.  Peschesneauz.  I  r^rain  frem  naming  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished clericals,  who  had  their  academic  training  m  our  Seminary^' 

The  bishop  solicited  the  civil  authorities  to  dislo<^  the  soldiery  bar- 
racked in  the  Jesuits'  college  buildings,  wheieiQ  he  proposed  to  opeutclasses 
for  teaching  civil  law,  mathematics,  navigation,  &C.,  in  order  to  pave  ^b» 
way  for  founding  a  university  at  a  future  time ;:  for^  as  yet,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  population  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  it  advisable 
for  the  oolony  to  support  a  constituted  body  of  regular  professors.  *^  There 
are,"  he  remarked,  "  four  towns  in  the  province ;  William-Henry,  now 
deBolated ;  Three-Bivers,  whidi  hardly  merits  the  name  of  a  town.  There 
are  but  two  urban  communities  of  any  note,  Quebea: and  Montreal;  and 
evea  in  them  the  populations  are  but  scanty.''^ 

18 
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The  epiaeoptl  sae  wa»then  presided  oyer  by  M.  Hubert,  irholiiooBedeil 
Jf .  d'Esglifl  «8  bishop  in  1788.  It  vaa  in  1784  that  M.  Bmnd,  ihroo^^ 
advaneed  age  and  bodily  infirmities,  renounced  his  episeopal  factions, 
and  retired  into  the  Seminary.  Cardinal  AntoneUi,  V^^  seoretary,  mrote 
fipom  Aome,  that  the  Holy  See  conld  not  find  words  strong  enon^  to 
express  its  sense  of  his  meritorions  services  to  the  Ghnreh.  M.  d'Bs^Us^ 
his  coadjutor,  then  become  bishop  of  Quebec,  was  inducted  December  2. 
He,  in  turn,  had  chosen  for  coadjutor  M.  Hubert,  who  was  nominafced 
bishop  of  Ahnyra  in  1785,  by  Pius  VI,  and  ejdscopally  eonseerated  at 
Quebec  in  1786. 

The  coadjutor  (assistant  and  usoally  saocesBor)  c£  M.  Hubert  was  IL 

BaiUy  de  Meesein,  pariah-priest  of  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  whose  after  oou- 

duct  stamped  him  for  a  man  unworthy  of  his  calling  and  rank.    He  had 

been  nominated,  by  the  reigning  pontiff,  in  1788,  bishop  of  Gapsa,  inpen^ 

tibus  infiddivm,  and  consecrated,  as  such,  at  Quebec,  in  1789.     The  cob* 

mittee  of  education  addressed  questions  on  that  subject  to  this  person. 

In  his  answers  he  affected  to  speak  in  satirioal  disparagement  of  the  quali* 

ties  of  M.  Hubert.     He  adverted  to  a  "  pastoral  letter  of  the  grand  mufd," 

•  by  way  of  throwing  ridicule  on  some  responses  of  the  bishop.    M.  Bailly 

.  had  become  a  servile  creature  of  the  British  party,  as  much  probably 

'  through  obliquity  of  judgment  aa  from  ambitious  motives.    Happily  Yoa 

destiny  was  not  to  make  Quebec's  episcopal  throne  ''the  seat  of  the 

soorner;"  finr  he  died  in  the  year  1794,  nearly  three  years  previous 

to  the  decease  of  M.  Hubert. 

The  committee  afterwards  took  into  consideration  what  provision  eariai- 
ed  for  the  education  of  females.  The  Congr^tional  nuns  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  it  appeared,  officiated  as  teachers  in  several  girls'  sohook 
^  in  town  and  ooantry,  and  the  number  of  such  schools  was  increasing. 
The  Ursolines,  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Oeneral  Hospital  also  were  inatme- 
tresse^  in  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers. 

After  ix>llecting  and  passing  in  review  all  obtainable  data,  the  committee 
drew  up  and  presented  its  report,  in  which  proposals  were  made  to 
establish : — 

.1.  Elementary  schools  in  all  the  parishes. 

2.  District  schools  for  teaching  arithmetic,  the  (two)  langoages, 
grammar,  book-keeping,  gauging,  navigation,  land-meaauring,  and  the 
practical  branches  of  mathematics. 

3.  A  university,  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  liberal 
artB.  Its  administration  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  composed  of 
the  chief  judges,  the  bishops  (patholic  and  protestant),  with  16-20,leading 

I  cttiiens  ]  the  ktter  renewable  by  a  majority  of  votes. 
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Lastly,  tike  ^omndttee  propoeed  to  set  aside,  fbr  the  nudntenanoe  of  its 
BjyBteia  of  puUio  eduoation,  the  estates  of  the  Jesuits ;  also  a  portion 
if  the  erown-lands,  of  which  Lord  Dorehester  already  had  proeored  a 
agrrey  Ib  that  yiew ;  likewise  the  annual  interest  of  £1,200,  bequeathed  by 
the  great  philosopher  Mr.  Boyle  for  spreading  the  protestant  fidth  in  the 
British  Cdonies, — a  legacy  which  oould  not  be  legally  employed  in  fayor 
of  the  United  States^  then  become  independent 

Notwithstanding  the  reasonableness  and  uigeney  of  its  important 
reoommandations,  the  report  of  the  committee  ftfL  dead-bom  at  the  thiesib* 
eld  of  the  committee-room ;  and  portions  of  the  lands,  thus  nominally 
iomgnod  for  eduoatiottal  purposes,  were  afterwards  granted  to  the  creatures 
or  fiiTorites  of  men  in  power. 

Theorderof  Jesuits,  haying  been  abolished  in  1762,  those  of  the  number 
who  resided  in  Canada  would  necessarily  haye  no  successors ;  and  the  goyem- 
t,  lending  aready  ear  to  despoiling  adyisers,  seised  the  opportunity  pre* 
ted  by  that  die-incorporation  to  possess  itself  of  their  landed  property, 
Ln  Franoe,  the  decrees  which  ordained  the  suppression  of  the  order,  ruled 
tiiat  its  eoUeges,  seminaries,  and  worldly  substance,  thitherto  consecrated 
to  edncatioaal  purposes,  should  still  retain  that  destination.  In  Canada, 
on  the  contraiy,  the  goyemment  inclined  to  take  for  its  exemplar  the 
qfstem  followed  in  Britain  dunng  Reformation  times;  when  the  reyenues 
of  rd^ous  and  schedastic  foundations — collies,  monasteries,  rich  abbeys 
— became  the  prey  of  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  prises  for  apostaoy.  The 
disponibility  of  ^e  Canadian  Jesuits'  estates  had  already  excited  the 
personal  ciq^idity  of  Lord  Amherst ;  and  GFeoige  III,  in  a  moment  of 
inconsiderate  liberality,  was  surprised  into  a  promise  that  they  should  be 
oooaigned  for  his  lordship's  use.  The  Jesuits'  oollege  was  closed  against 
the  studettts,  by  the  military  administration,  in  1776,  their  class-rooms 
being  oonyerted  into  audienoe-halls,  repositories  for  public  arohiyes, 
proyision  store-rooms,  &c. ;  one  portion  of  the  buildings  being  made  a 
prison.  Soon  thereafter,  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  edifice  was  turned 
into  a  barrack ;  leaying  the  remainder,  with  the  chapel,  for  the  use  of  any 
suryiying  Jesuits. 

When  the  chief  crown  lawyers,  in  London,  applied  for  the  needftd 
tyidents  whereon  to  found  a  title  to  the  property  in  fayor  of  Lord  Amherst, 
these  arose  doubts  and  difficulties  in  thus  .transferring  it  which  became 
insuperable;  for,  after  years  of  research,  in  the  colony,  in  Britain,  and 
France,  as  to  its  origin,  nature,  and  proper  destination,  the  British 
gotemment,  become  enlightened  on  the  subject,  gaye  an  indemnity  to  the 
Amherst  family,  and  decided  that  the  reyenues  of  the  Jesuits'  estates 
should  be  deyoted  to  educational  purposes.    The  suppression  of  the  order 
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was  signified  to  the  bishop  of  Quebec  by  the  papal  gOTemment,  bat 
not  promulgated  for  a  time.  According  to  the  laws  regulating  the 
management  of  ecelenaatical  property,  upon  the  bishop  rightly  derdyed 
the  administration  of  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  foundation  i  but  the 
colonial  attomey^general  (Monk)  and  solicitor-general  (Williams)  ayerred, 
in  1788,  that  the  Jesuits  haying  no  civil  existence,  as  a  Camidian  corpo- 
ration, their  estates  passed  rightfully  into  possession  of  the  erown. 

The  reports  of  the  several  committees  were  presented  in  their  order  to 
Lord  Dorchester,  who  transmitted  them  to  the  ministry  in  England. 
They  helped  to  inerease  the  already  heavy  stock  of  slumbering  documents 
repoeited  in  the  colonial-office,  the  result  of  investigationB  into  the  affidi^ 
of  the  province,  ever  since  the  year  1760. 

A  grave  difficulty  now  arose.  In  1764,  Canada  was  divided  into  two 
chief  districts,  the  jurisdictions  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  In  1783,  Lord 
Dorchester,  in  conformity  with  an  order  in  council,  accorded  a  kind  of 
special  government  to  the  immigrant  loyalists  from  the  United  States, 
who  had  settled  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Laureotian  gulf,  and  on  the  north- 
em  lakeboard  of  Ontario.  The  territory  they  occupied  was  now  subdi- 
vided into  five  chief  departments :  one  of  these,  that  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence,  took  the  name  of  Oasp^ ;  the  other  fiiur,  in  Upper  Canada, 
singularly  enough,  had  the  Glermanic  appellations  given  to  them,  of 
Lunenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau,  and  Hesse.^  The  whcde  comprised 
a  vast  surface  of  country.  It  was  proposed,  at  first,  to  extend  thither  the 
French  lavro  of  the  olden  province;  but  as  the  American  refugees  located 
in  the  new  neither  understood  those  laws  nor  could  read  the  language 
they  were  written  in,  an  ordinance  was  issued,  in  1789,  modifying  the 
colonial  jurisprudence  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  and  conform  to  the 
wisbes  of  the  parties.  The  angUfier$  in  the  lower  province  took  occasion, 
firom  this  temporary  difficulty,  once  more  to  demand  the  revocation  of  the 
law  of  1774,  as  being  thenceforth  inexeoutable ;  and  loudly  demanded 
that  the  English  laws  should  supersede  all  others  throughout  the  colony. 

The  discussdons  which  thus  arose  on  this  vegLcd  subject,  had  the  effect 
of  determining  the  home  authorities  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  matter 

*  There  was  probably  nothing  fortnitoaB  in  the  adoption  of  this  qnatemion, 
of  appellations ;  for  they  indicated  royalist  and  protestant  ideas.  The  grand- 
dncal  family  of  Bmnswick-Ximenfrur^  was  a  branch  of  the  soyereign  honse  of 
Hanover:  Queen  Charlotte  had  been  princess  of  Jkfecft^«n&tty^-Strelitzi  WiUiam 
in,  the  champion  of  protestantism  and  overcoming  antagonist  of  Loais  XIV 
and  Jesuitry,  was  bead  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Orange-iVoMaii;  and  the 
princes  of  Euh  sent  auxiliary  forces  to  combat  American  *<  rebels.''— >B. 
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n  debate.  In  1788  or  1789,  jiut  before  the  general  morement  towards 
a  leTolntioa  took  place,  which  had  been  long  preparing  in  Franoe  and 
odier  conntriee,  petitionefrom  the  partieane  of  representation  for  Canada 
were  evoked  by  the  liberal  party  in  parliament,  in  proof  of  the  desirability 
ef  making  a  oonoession  (which  was  supposed  to  be)  demanded  by  the  great 
maJQiity  of  its  people.  But  there  was,  in  fact,  a  great  dissidence  in 
sentiment,  and  much  eonsequent  agitation  on  the  sabjeet,  among  the 
eoKomsts ;  although  the  public  prints,  according  to  use  and  wont  at  that 
time,  ware  almost  silent  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  on  every  other  topic 
&r  political  discussion.* 

Being  apprehensiye,  probably,  that  the  influence  of  London  merchants 
would  give  rise  to  some  decision  unfavorable  to  Canadian  interests,  the 
inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  opposed  to  the  representative  system, 
got  up  renewed  petitions  to  Lord  Dorchester,  in  which  it  was  declared, 
that  they  persisted  in  former  demands  for  the  preservation  of  French 
laws,  and  the  eontinuanee  of  the  existing  eonstitntion.  Others,  of  like 
import,  and  yet  stronger  in  expression  against  English  jurisprudence,  were 
drawn  up,  and  presented  during  the  following  year.  In  their  petitions 
«f  1784,  the  signers  had  complained,  that  they  were  not  in  full  enjoyment 
of  their  (beloved)  laws ;  and  that  the  legislative  council,  being  two-thirds 
British  in  composition,  made  those  laws  bend  to  the  desires,  and  conform 
to  the  interests  of  the  minority  in  eouneiL 

The  French-Canadian  liberals,  allying  themselves  to  the  British  party, 

neplied  by  countCT-petitions,  demanding  a  free  constitution.    The  French- 
^^^-^.»^»— »-^— ^■^*^~~-^~"— ^— "~"^^-~~"^^^"^~~^"^^^"""^"~""""^^^"~^""^""~~~'~~— ~^^~^^^^"^^^~— ^■^~^— ^— •— ^^^■■^— » 
*  The  files  of  the  Quebec  Gazette  geareeljsbow a  political  "leader"  any  time 
between  17S3  and  1792,— a  sterility  of  nine  yean'  duration.    That  jonrnal  was 
a  mere  eolleetion  of  loeal  annoaneeraents,  scraps  of  foreign  intelligenoe, 
and  reprints  of  gov«niment  ordinances.    The  Quebec  Herald  was  nearly  of  the 
like  tame  character ;  bat  there  occasionally  appeared  tn  it  letters  (real  or  flo- 
titioos)  from  anonymous  eorrespondents.    In  one  of  these,  signed,  "  Lepidas,' 
directed  against  the  creation  of  a  representative  gOTernment  in  the  colony, 
I4>pears  the  following  passage  regarding  the  motives  to  which  we  have  attributed 
the  passing  of  the  law  of  1774:  "  It  is  of  public  notoriety  that  the  Quebec  Act 
vas  passed  about  the  commencement  of  the  late  rebcfUion  ia  the  American  eol- 
ottiM,  which  issued  fn  an  extensive  and  complicated  war,  that  shook  the  whole 
British  empire,  aad  lopt  aff  thirteea  provinces.    Vow  the  obvious  purport  of 
that  law  was  to  attach  the  king's  new  subjects  more  fitmly  to  his  government. 
For,  whea  the  other  provinces  took  up  arms,  they  had  ia  agitation  to  invite  this 
oolony  to  accede  to  the  general  confederacy ;  tlierefore,  to  frustrate  this  measure 
the  British  government  thought  proper  to  pass  the  aforesaid  act,  by  which  His 
Majesty's  Canadian  subjects  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  laws, 
uages,  aad  oastosu."    Qaeftee  (weekly)  Herald^  9\k  to  iSth  November,  1769. 
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Canadiam,  eoIleetiTeij,  were  now  split  into  two  distmet  partm,  of 
almost  equally  balanced  nnmbera,  one  fer,  the  other  against  the  introdoo- 
tion  of  representative  government.  In  both  there  were  men  of  sab- 
stance  and  pvblic  consideration ;  but  fewer  of  saeh  existed  in  the  liberal 
than  in  the  conservatiye  section.  The  British  liberals*  demanded  onljr 
the  introduction  of  such  English  laws  as  had  respect  to  trial  by  jury  and 
commeroe;  the  Canadian  reformers  desired,  along  with  the  grant  of 
representation,  such  changes  at  would  not  substantially  ehai^  the  old 
laws  of  the  odony.  The  latter  thought,  and  reasonably  too,  that  their 
rights  wotild  fave  better  in  the  hands  of  a  repreeentatiye  assembly,  a 
majority  in  which  would  be  composed  of  men  of  their  own  race,  than  in 
those  of  the  members  of  a  legislative  council  where  two  in  every  three 
were  of  alien  origin.  As  for  the  British  party,  (it  must  be  owned)  it 
had  now  renounced  all  intent  of  depriving  the  catholics  of  their  politieal 
rights.  The  home  govemment,  and  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, had' been  alike  indisposed  to  their  exclusion,  ever  since  the  loss  of 
the  southern  provinces.  Even  Maseres,  who  once  manifested  a  fanatical 
exdusiveness,  never  ceased,  after  the  year  1783,  to  impress  upon  tike 
protestant  party  his  belief,  that  it  never  would  obtain  a^free  politieal 
constitution  without  the  conourrence  of  Canadian  catholics.. 

The  conservatives  no  sooner  were  apprized  of  the  representations  made 
by  the  constitutionalists,,  than  they  returned  to  the  diarge  against  them 
with  fresh  memorials.  The  repetitive  petitions  from  Montreal  of  Deo. 
22, 1788,  were  signed  by  2,800  citiiens ;  but  those  got  up  by  the  same 
party  had  only  194  names  appended :  a  plain  evidence  that,  in  the  latter 
city,  a  change  of  the  existing  system  was  thought  to  be  desirable.  An 
inspection  of  the  signatures  of  both  documents  proves,  that  in  all  ebuBsee 
of  colonial  society,  and  even  in  the  bosoms  of  families,  pinions  were 
divided  on  the  great  question  of  the  time :  also  that  several  seigniors  and 
rich  British  proprietors,  favorable  in  the  year  1774,  to  the  creation  of  an 
elective  assembly,  were  opposed  to  it  in  1788. 

All  the  petitions  and  counter-petitions  sent  to  England  in  succession, 
were  submitted  to  the  British  parliament,,  between  1785  and  1790 ;  but 
the  pressure  of  public  business  in  the  two  houses,  during  most  of  those 
years,  prevented  their  being  taken  into  due  consideration  till  the  advent 
of  that  last  named..  Two  years  before,  indeed,  the  house  of  commons  had 
promised  to  attend  to  them.  Next  year  (1789)  Lord  Qrenville,  become 
colonial  minister,  sent  a  project  of  a  constitution  for  Canada  to  Lord 
Dorchester,  with  a  desire  that  he  would  give  it  his  best  oonsideration, 
and  transmit  any  observations  that  occurred  to  him  on  the  subjeet.    The 
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iadffpendenee  aoliieyed  by  the  United  States  caused  their  mother  oountiy 
to  nodify  her  oalonial  polity  oonsiderably.  Serions  malcontent  agitation 
was  ikesBL  rending  her  own  bosom.  The  British  West  India  ports  were 
closed  against  American  traders,  preparatory  to  organizing  a  plan  of 
Ibrtifioation  for  those  possessions,  then  nnder  consideration  of  parliament. 
The  party  in  opposition  were  making  great  efforts  to  obtain  a  rep^  of 
the  Test  Act,  and  a  fonnal  reoc^nition  of  the  rights  of  oonscienoe.  The 
celebated  WOberforoe  was  laboring  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  a 
measure  of  incalculable  consequence,  in  futurity,  for  the  hereditary 
slaves  within  the  American  Union ;  Isstly,  the  home  govermnent,  discard- 
ing its  antique  prepossessions,  prepared  a  constitution,  for  our  province, 
hq>ing  thereby  to  attach  the  Gallo-Canadian  catholics  to  British  interests. 
All  these  projects  had  for  their  object,  either  an  intent  to  paralyse  the  liberal 
ideas  of  the  young  republic,  or  to  put  Britain  in  a  better  position  to 
make  head  against  its  ambition  in  times  coming,  or  else  to  fix  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Union ;  by  sounding,  j&om  the  summits  of  emancipated 
isles  in  the  Mexican  gulf,  the  trumpet  of  universal  liberty,  the  tones  of 
which  could  not  fail  to  reach  across  the  sea,  and  find  a  responsive  echo  in 
the  cabins  of  the  negro  bondmen  of  the  States. 

The  plan  for  a  constitution  sent  to  Lord  Dorchester,  divided  Canada 
into  two  provinces,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  that  governor,  who  expressed 
his  dissentiment  on  that  point,  with  reasons  therefor,  in  a  despatch  to 
the  colonial  minister.    At  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  king  called  its 
attention  to  the  state  of  Canada,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  a 
diange  in  its  system  of  government.     Soon  thereafter,  Mr.  Pitt,  then 
ohancellor  of  the  exchequer,  recommended  the  commons  to  pass  a  bill  for 
dividing  the  '^  Province  of  Quebec ''  into  two  distinct  colonies,  under 
the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  each  section  to  have  a  separate 
elective  assembly.     "  The  measure  I  intend  to  introduce, ''  said  he,  "is 
founded  on  the  proposal,  in  that  regard,  submitted  to  us  by  his  Majesty, 
who  recommended  that  the  ^province  should  comprise  two  distincTt  legisla-- 
tures,  and  each  have  its  own  administration.     **  This  separation,  I  hope, . 
(he  said,)  wiU  put  an  end  to  the  competition  between  the  old  French 
inhabitants  and  the  new  settlers  from  Britain  and  the  British  colonies:" 
this  division,  he  trusted,  would  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  each  a 
great  majority  in  its  own  particular  part,  although  it  could  not  be  expected  1 
to  draw'  a  complete  line  of  separation.    Any  inconvenience,  however,^ 
to  be  apprehended  from  ancient  Canadians  being  included  in  the  one,  or  - 
British  settlers  in  the  other,  would  be  averted  by  a  local  l^slature  to  be : 
established  in  each. 
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"  In  imitation  of  the  oonstitation  of  the  mother  oonntry,  he  shooM 
propose  a  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  for  eaoh;  the  assembly  to  be 
constituted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  members  of  the  Ooundl  to  be 
members  for  life ;  reserring  to  his  Miyesty  to  annex  to  certain  honors  an 
hereditary  right  of  sitting  in  the  Council.  All  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  province  to  fiunain  in  force  till  altered  by  the  new  l^islature.  The 
habeas  corpus  act,  already  law  by  an  ordinance  of  the  proiinoe,  to  be 
continued  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution. 

"  It  was  further  meant  to  make  provision  for  a  protestant  cleigy  in 
both  divisions,  by  an  allotment  of  lands  in  proportion  to  those  already 
granted;  and  as  in  one  of  them  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  would 
be  catholics,  it  was  meant  to  provide  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  his 
Majesty  to  assent  to  future  grants  for  this  purpose,  without  first  submit- 
ting them  to  the  consideration  of  the  British  Parliament.  Land- 
tenures  were  to  be  settled,  in  Lower  Canada,  by  the  local  legislature. 
In  Upper  Canada,  the  settlers  being  chiefly  British,  all  such  tenures  were 
to  be  in  soccage.  To  prevent  any  the  like  dispute  as  that  which  sepa- 
rated the  thirteen  states  from  the  mother  country,  it  was  provided  that  the 
British  Parliament  should  impose  no  taxes  but  such  as  might  be  neceesaiy 
for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce;  and,  to  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  this  power,  all  imposts  were  to  be  levied  and  disposed  of  by 
the  legislature  of  each  division.*' 

Such  were  the  memorable  words  by  which  the  British  premier  announ- 
ced to  the  Canadians,  in  the  name  of  his  country,  that  their  nationality, 
conformably  to  the  rights  of  nations,  would  be  respected ;  and  that,  for 
their  greater  assurance,  Canada  was  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces ;  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  each  might  enjoy  in  peace  their  several  laws  and 
institutions,  within  separate  jurisdictions. 

After  introducing  the  bill  thus  announced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  British 
petitioners  who  had  demanded  a  Constitutional  government,  and  who 
counted  on  deceiving  all  others  in  the  matter — the  ministry,  the  British 
people,  and  the  French  Canadians  alike — were  astounded  at  the  condi* 
tions  laid  down  in  the  act,  especially  those  which  gave  equal  electoral 
rights  to  the  men  of  the  two  races.  They  now  threw  aside  the  mask, 
became  perfectly  furious,  and  charged  their  agent  in  London  to  protest 
^th  all  his  might  agaipst  the  principle  of  the  measure.  Several 
merchants  of  London  joined  in  the  same  clamor.  Adam  Lymbumer  had 
already  transmitted  to  Lord  Grenville  a  plan  of  representation  for 
Canada,  but  it  was  founded  on  considerations  so  extravagant  that  it  was 
At  once  rejected.    The  opponents  of  Pitt's  bill  were  heard  in  oppositioB 
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to  itB  sdvenl  enaetanents  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  oommons.  Their 
einef  general  aigament  was,  that  the  British  interests  in  the  oolony  were 
nnifioed  by  them :  and  they  enlarged  on  the  evils  that  would  have  to  be 
endured  by  BritiiAi  merehants  and  residents,  if  l^slation  were  put  in  the 
hands  of  Gallo-Oanadians,  (obstinately)  attached,  as  they  were,  to  French 
laws.* 

This  party,  ever  hostile  to  the  French  Canadians,  and  which  had  in 
1774,  tried  to  prevent  their  being  represented  in  any  way,  under  pretext 
that^  as  eatholicS)  they  were  not  enfranchisable ;  these  men  were  glad, 
after  the  American  revolution  terminated,  to  gain  our  concurrence  in 
demanding  the  concession  of  a  legislative  assembly  from  the  home 
government,  they  well  knowing  that  it  would  never  have  been  accorded 
at  thdr  instance.  During  two  years  did  they  draw  up  with  the  men  of 
onr  race,  to  obtain  their  signatures  to  a  demand  made  in  common. 
They  now  set  about  acting  on  British  sympathies  in  the  mother  country, 
in  order  to  r^ain  such  a  preponderance  in  times  coming  as  they  had 
alwayB  enjoyed  till  the  proposed  bill  became  law.  When  the  party 
learned,  therefore,  that  Canada  was  to  be  divided  into  two  provinces,  its 
leading  members  recognized,  when  too  late,  that  they  had  missed  their 
aim;  that  their  days  of  domination  wiore  numbered,  for  their  supremacy 
would  never  again  be  so  complete  as  it  had  been ;  and  that,  in  fine,  their 
kmg  dissimulation  had  become  bootless  in  helping  them  to  gain  their 
sinister  ends.  "  This  law,"  said  Mr.  Powys,  their  advocate,  ^'  will  not 
satisfy  those  who  asked  for  a  change,  as  it  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
we  had  in  view  in  soliciting  it."  The  Canadian  conservatives  ^took 
occasion,  at  this  turn,  to  banter  the  constitutionalistB  on  their  alliance 
with  the  common  enemies  of  both.  The  latter  contented  themselves 
with  observing,  that  if  too  much  trust  had  been  put  in  men  whose  good 
fidth  was  problematical,  honest  credulity  was  not  answerable  for  the 
doable  dealing  of  its  associates ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  a  desirable  project 
was  now  realized ;  partiy  too,  by  the  alliance  of  those  who  had  rather 
that  it  miscarried. 

Before  the  bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  commons'  house.  Lord 
Sheffield  presented  a  new  obstructive  application  against  it  from  Lym- 
bumer,  who  put  himself  forward  as  the  accredited  agent  of  all  the 

*  There  was  presented,  at  the  some  time,  a  request  on  the  part  of  several 
merchants  of  Quebec,  praying  that  the  parliament  would  reject  the  new  con- 
stitution ;  because,  after  passing  a  goyemment  bill  enfranchising  the  Oanadians, 
they  feared  that  an  infinity  of  difficulties  would  arise,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
trade. 
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oonstitationalistB  of  Canada ;  a  signal  exemplar  of  the  danger 
the  permitting  any  man  to  take  npon  him  the  diachaige  of  a  politioal 
miflsion,  in  name  of  constitnents  whoee  views  are  not  in  perfect  aocordanee 
with  his  own.  All  farther  opposition  to  the  measure,  however,  fell  to 
the  ground.  After  a  few  amendments  were  disoussed  and  disposed  of, 
including  among  those  adopted  one  for  increasing  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  bill  passed,  without  a  division,  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  measure  received  the  special  support  of  the  illustrious  Edmund 
Burke.  '^  For  us  to  attempt,*'  observed  this  statesman, ''  to  amalgamate 
two  populations  composed  of  races  of  men  diverse  in  language,  laws,  and 
habitudes,  is  a  complete  absurdity.  Let  the  proposed  constitution  be 
founded  on  man's  nature,  the  only  solid  basis  for  an  enduring  govemm^it." 

Charles  James  Fox,  as  a  member  of  the  whig  party,  or  monied  and 
commercial  section  of  British  legislators,  objected  to  the  division  of  the 
province  into  two  governments ;  but  his  great  mind,  still  dominated  by 
principles  which  influence  all  elevated  and  generous  natures,  proposed 
that  the  l^islative  council  should  be  elective,  because  there  were  no 
nobles,  or  at  least  no  class  which  could  be  fairly  accounted  noble,  in 
Canada ;  and  he  also  proposed  that  the  representative  assembly  (in  Lower 
Canada)  should  have  100  members.  "It  is  important,''  he  furthw 
observed,  "  that  this  colony  so  worthy  of  liberty,  and  susceptible  of  pro- 
gress, should  see  nothing  to  envy  in  its  neighbors.  Canada  ought  to 
remain  attached  to  Great  Britain  through  the  good-will  of  the  Canadians 
alone ;  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  retaiji  it  under  any  other  conditions : 
but  in  order  to  this,  they  must  feel  that  their  situation  shall  be  as  favor- 
able as  that  of  the  people  of  the  neighboring  States." 

It  was  during  these  debates  that  the  digressions  of  Burke,  on  the 
revolutionary  principles  then  in  action  among  the  French  people,  led  to 
one  of  those  unfortunate  differences  which  sometimes  part  old  friends  for 
ever.  Burke  and  Fox  had  long  been  personally  intimate.  Their  great 
*  oratorical  powers,  their  vast  intelligence,  had  not  served  to  make  them 
jealous  of  each  other ;  but  political  and  philosophical  sympathy  strength- 
ened the  ties  of  affection  which  bound  them  together.  But  Burke  abhorred 
the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  French  revolutionists  ]  while  Fox, 
on  the  contrary,  embraced  tiieir  cause  with  ardor.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
1791,  while  discussing  the  clauses  of  the  Canadian  Act,  at  one  of  those 
sharp  turnings  round  a.  comer  which  sometimes  occur  in  poUtical  aigu- 
mentations,  Fox  unwittingly  let  drive  against  Burke  by  suddenly  (perhaps 
blunUy)  setting  him  right  on  a  point  of  order,  when  the  latter  immediately 
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manted  Ae  interferenoe  with  vneommon  Mtteniess.  Not  ocmtont  with 
MngW),  he  lannohed  reproaches  at  Fox,  regarding  (an  imaginary)  ooohieflB 
he  had  seen  in  him  for  a  length  of  time  past,  and  thns  oonchided  his 
(imdeserved)  diatribe :  "  To  return  to  the  point  in  hand — ^it  is  a  question 
not  of  routine,  but  of  principle.  It  is  simply  this,  upon  what  basis  is 
this  new  goyemment  for  Canada  to  be  formed  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  an  indis- 
etetion,  at  my  adyanced  years,  to  provoke  enemies ;  but  I  will  risk  all 
that,  and  with  my  last  words  exclaim,  Shun  all  French  constitutionalism  !*' 
Fox  anxiously  whisperod  across  the  table  of  the  house,  '*  There  is  no  loss 
of  friendiiiip  between  us  to  follow  this,  let  me  hope  ?  "  *^  Yes,"  rq>lied 
Burke  aloud ;  •*'  thero  is  a  loss  of  friendship.  I  know  the  price  of  the 
course  I  shall  henceforth  take :  I  have  done  my  duty  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  partiality  for  me  of  him  I  have  long  loved.  Our  friendship  is  at  an 
end  t  I  quit  the  (revolutionary)  camp."  So  saying,  he  quitted  his  seat, 
and  passed  to  one  of  the  opposite  benches.  Fox,  who  had  acute  sensibi- 
lities, was  moved  to  tears,  and  was  fain  to  con^peal  them  with  ^is  hands. 
The  breach  thus  strangely  opened  was  never  dosed.  The  act  was  also 
vigorously  assailed  in  the  house  of  peers,  by  petitioners  against  sundry  of 
its  provisions;  and  two  barristers  were  hired  by*the  oppositionists  to  get 
exclusibnizing  principles  slid  into  it ;  but  these  attempts  at  its  sophistica- 
tion were  even  less  heeded  than  others  the  like  had  been  in  the  house  of 
commons.  ''The  attachment  of  the  Canadians  to  their  olden  ways," 
said  Lord  GrenviUe,  ''  has  been  treated  as  caused  by  purblind  prejudice 
against  English  law  and  practice.  I  think  that  their  attachment  to 
French  jurisprudence  and  traditions  deserves  another  name  than  prejudice : 
for,  in  my  idea,  it  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  things,  or  rather,  I 
du>nld  say,  on  the  noUest  sentiments  in  the  human  breast." 

The  king  himself,  who  of  all  born  Britons  showed  the  most  sympathy 
for  the  French-Canadians,  thanked  the  two  houses,  in  his  prorogation 
speech,  for  according  them  a  constitution. 

When  the  new  law  came  into  operation,  Canada  passed  under  the  rule 
of  the  fourth  government  set  over  her  during  the  past  31  years.  Martial 
kiw  it  had  to  endure  ftom  1760  till  1763 ;  military  sway  from  1763  till 
1774;  civil  absolutism  from  1774  till  1791 ;  finally,  a  third-part  elective 
system,  to  commence  in  1792.  Under  the  three  first  dominations  the 
people  had  merely  as  many  varieties  of  virtual  despotism  to  live  under. 
As  to  the  fourth,  it  was  necessary  to  have  experience  of  its  working 
before  men  could  form  any  proper  judgment  of  its  nature;  for  that  alone 
would  bring  into  view  its  advantages  or  evils ;  as  much  must  necessarily 
depend,  nbi  on  its  theoretical  value,  but  on  the  practical  way  in  whudi  the 
home  and  colonial  administrations  would  see  it  earned  out. 
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After  dividing  Canada  into  two  proTinoes,  and  apportioning  the  laws, 
and  r^olations  which  were  to  prevail  in  each,  the  new  oonatitaticm 
provided,  that  all  pnblic  functionarieB,  beginning  with  the  governor- 
general,  should  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  be  removable  at  the 
royal  plearare;  that  the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion,  with  the 
conservation .  of  its  rights,  including  the  power  of  customary  tithing, 
should  be  guaranteed  permanently :  that  the  protestant  laity  should  alao 
become  bound  to  support  their  clergy ;  that  the  king  should  have  the 
right  to  set  apart,  for  the  use  of  the  Anglican  Church  establishment  in 
the  colony,  a  seventh  part  of  all  uncleared  crown  lands;  reserving  to 
himself  in  exchange,  the  right  of  appointing  incumbents  to  vacant 
benefices.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  right  of  bequeathing  property,, 
real  and  personal,  should  be  absolute  and  unrestricted  for  all  testators  and 
testatrices.  English  criminal  jurisprudence  to  be  that  of  Canada  likewiBB. 
In  each  province  there  were  to  be  instituted, — 1.  A  legislative  council: 
that  of  I^ower  Canada  to  be  composed  of  15  members:  the  Upper 
Canadian  council,  to  be  seven  strong  only.  2.  A  L^islative  Assembly 
of  at  least  50  members,  in  Lower  Canada ;  in  the  assembly  of  the  upper 
province  16  to  suffice  for  the  time.  The  members  for  both  to  be  elected 
by  owners  of  real  property  of  the  annual  value  of  £2  sterling,  in  the 
rural  districts ;  and  those  having  holdings  worth  £5  a  year,  in  the  towns. 
Or  else,  by  tenants  in  urban  localities,  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  £10. 
All  powers  of  legislation  for  the  colony  to  reside  in  the  assembly  and 
legislative  council  conjointly,  the  king  or  his  chief  representative  having, 
the  former  a  veto,  the  latter  a  power  of  delaying  as  to  any  acts  they 
should  disapprove  of.  The  duration  of  each  parliament  thus  constituted, 
not  to  exceed  four  years ;  and  the  two  houses  to  be  convoked  ii^  session 
once  at  least  in  every  year.  All  questions  in  debate  to  be  decided  by  a 
simple  majority  of  votes. 

A  (select)  executive  council,  the  members  to  be  of  royal  nomination, 
to  advise  the  governor,  was  instituted ;  with  the  powers  of  a  court  of 
appeal  in  civil  matters. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  1791.  Maugre  its. numerous  imperfec- 
tions, some  of  which  were  fundamental  defects,  it  endowed  the  colony 
with  a  government  in  which  the  people  could  make  their  voice  heard  in 
reprobation  of  state  abuses,  even  if  it  might  not  force  or  induce  the 
executive  to  abate  or  abolish  them. 

Upper  Canada,  finding  itself  thenceforth  separated  fiom  the  lower, 
province,  we  continue  its  history  no  further ;  the  object  of  this  work 
being  to  trace  that  of  the  French-Canadian  people,  whose  annals  expand  or 
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oantraotaocordiiigaB  ihelimitsof  their  tenitoxy  are  extended  or  abridged 
by  iJie  polity  of  the  home  government. 

At  ihJd  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  constitntional  goTemment,  the 
local  population  of  Canada  might  amount  to  nearly  135,000  bouIs  ;  of 
whom  10,000  were  located,  at  wide  interrals,  in  the  upper  province ;  the 
whole  number  of  people  of  British  race,  waa  Boarcely  15,000.  There  was 
1,570,000  acres  cdT  land  under  cultivation.  In  1765,  the  whites  in  the 
colony  were  about  69,000  in  all ;  and  at  tiiat  time  there  were  a  few  more 
than  7,000  savages  within  its  bounds.  There  were  then  955,754  acres 
of  tilled  land,  in  110  parishes,  outside  the  towns.^  The  GkJlo-Oana. 
dian  population  had  doubled  every  thirty  years,  reckoning  from  a.d.  1679. 
It  was^  at  the  latter  date,  9,400  souls ;  24,400  in  1720 ;  and  37,200  in 
1734.  It  did  not  double  between  1734  and  1765,  on  account  of  the 
waste  of  life  incurred  through  wars  which  filled  up  much  of  that  tract  of 
time,  and  the  emigration  to  France  which  ensued  upon  the  Conquest, 
After  1763,  the  peopling  of  the  colony  resumed  its  progression. 

The  trade  of  Canada  had  oommensurately  increased.  It  was  in  1790, 
that  the  ancient.division  of  the  province  into  three  districts  or  departments 
took  pkoe.  The  blind  hatred  for  aU  things  of  French  origin,  had  prompted 
the  otherwise  causeless  abolition  of  the  government  of  Three-Rivers ;  it 
was  now  re-constituted  under  the  designation  of  a  "  district,"  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  l^islative  council,  for  territorial  divisions  often  levy  their 
own  rates. 

The  grantii^  of  a  free  constitution  was  commemorated  by  a  great  public 
entertainment.  An  a^fsociatiott  waa  formed,  taking  the  name,  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  of  the  time,  of  ^*  the  Constitutional  Club,''  the  principal 
aim  of  which  was  to  spread  political  knowledge  throughout  the  country. 
Its  members  met  every  week,  for  the  discussion  of  political,  commer- 
cial, soienlific,  and  literary  questions.  A  manual  of  the  conslitution  was 
published  under  the  club's  auspices,  with  explanatory  notes  appended,  to 
make  its  nature  better  understood  by  the  people.  Public  education ;  ^ould 
there  be  an  hereditary  noblesse  ?  the  amelioration  of  agriculture ;  the  necea- 
saiy  qualities  in  a  representative  of  the  people, — ^these  and  other  questions 
became  subjects  of  discussion,  which  excited  great  temporaiy  interest ;  and 
volunteer  teachers  oAme  forward  offering  to  educate  the  children  of  the 

*  Letter  of  General  Hurray  to  the  lords-commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations:  << Inhabited  houses,  9,722;  bullocks,  12,646;  cows,  22,724; 
calves,  ftc,  .15,039;  sheep,  27,064;  pigs,  28,976;  horses,  12,757."  In  1761,  the 
total  popnlation  of  the  colony  was  only  60,000  souls,  according  to  the  estimate 
■lade  of  it  by  that  general. 
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people  gralaitoiiBlj.  But  tliia  ardier  oooled  by  degreeB^  and  iaiparled  na 
quickening  impolse  to  the  caterers  of  news  for  the  paUie  priniB,  who  rtiM 
maintained  their  wonted  silence  on  political  questions.  Haxdly  did  they 
publish  the  most  colorless  opinions  in  their  anonymous  correspondenM. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Montreal  OoMeUe  of  Mesplet  reported  that  a  banquet 
had  taken  place,  but  without  venturii^  to  indicate  the  locality  it  wan 
holden  in,  or  naming  those  Montreal  citisens  present,  at  which  the  new 
constitution  had  been  hailed  as  a  boon  by  the  younger  townsmen.  Among 
the  toasts  reported  as  having  been  drunk,  after  the  king's  health  was  duly 
honored,  we  find  the  following : 
*  Abolition  of  feudal  tenure. 

Oivil  and  religions  freedom. 

Liberty  of  the  press. 

Freedom  and  integrity  of  jurymen. 

The  French  Revolution. 

The  Polish  Revolution. 

Revocation  of  the  militia  ordinance. 

Revocation  of  all  ezisting  ordinances  detrimental  to 'personal  fi«edom« 

Abolition  of  the  system  of  investigations ;  because  it  leads  to  abuses^ 
.is  hurtful,  and  gives  rise  to  enmity  and  personal  hatred. 

From  these  demonstrations  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  Canadian  citisens  at  that  epoch  of  our  history. 

Here  we  pause,  in  our  narration,  to  cast  a  retrospective  look  ftr  a 
moment  We  have  now  arrived  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  and 
at  the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  representative  government  to  Canada. 
Ever  since  the  year  1755,  we  have  seen  that  every  kind  of  calamity 
afflictive  to  a  people,  conjoined  to  crush  the  Canadians.  War,  famine, 
devastations,  alien  subjugation,  civil  and  military  despotisms,  deprivation 
of  political  rights,  abolition  of  their  institutions  and  ancient  laws^^eveiy 
form  of  suffering,  in  a  word,  weighed,  simultaneously  or  in  turn,  on  our 
country  during  the  space  of  half  a  century.  One  would  expect  that  the 
Gallo-Canadian  race,  so  few  in  number  and  so  much  harassed,  would 
totally  disappear  amid  those  prolonged  and  terrible  tempests  raised  by 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  and  America ;  even  as  a  skiff  is  swallowed 
up  by  the  raging  waves  and  leaves  no  trace  of  ita  existence.  Deserted, 
almost  forgotten  by  the  mother  country,  in  whose  revived  memory  our 
name  has  now  become  a  subject  for  remorse ;  scarcely  known  to  other 
nations,  whose  powerful  sympathies  it  could  never  excite,  we  have  resisted 
unaided,  uncheered,  aU  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  absorb  ua ; 
and  our  separate  entity  we  have  saocessf uUy  maintained  to  the  euiprin 
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(wki  eonftnott)  is£  oar  baffled  and  dbeonnged  oppresBors.  Our  people, 
adminbfe  alike  for  thmr  perseverance,  ooun^,  and  resignation,  have 
never  for  a  m<»Bent  eeaaed  to  hope  for  the  beet  Faithful  to  the  religion 
of  o«r  hlUkerSy  revering  the  laws  they  bequeathed  to  us,  and  cherishing 
&  language  whose  harmony  oharmed  our  infantile  ears, — ^that  language 
psBferentially  adopted,  in  oor  awn  day,  by  the  greatest  foreign  philosophers 
■id  leadtog  d^lomatists, — ^not  one  French-Oanadian,  of  unmixed  blood, 
baa  yet,  in  this  lower  provinoe,  disowned  his  regard  for  these  three  great 
nymbols  of  his  nationality ;  namely,  our  hinguage,  laws,  and  religion. 

The  ehange  of  government  at  the  Conquest,  led  to  a  radical  change  in 
ptnoimel  of  men  in  place.  Trade  passed  bodily  into  the  hands  of  the 
viotor&  The  British  m^nshants  and  functionaries,  isolated  amidst  the 
Osnadians,  dung  to  each  other  for  mutual  support  Together  they 
plotted  the  annihilation  of  the  language,  laws,  and  customs  of  our  people, 
as  the  promptest  and  surest  means  of  dominating  and  making  their  market 
ef  them.  Th^  thought  this  would  be  all  the  more  easily  done  as  the 
Canadians  were,  if  only  through  being  catholics,  excluded  from  the  pale 
oi  the  British  constitution.  The  prdclamation  of  1763  seemed,  at  fiist 
bknh,  to  favor  such  views ;  but  when,  in  conformity  to  one  of  the  clauses 
in  that  document,  a  representative  assembly  had  to  be  convoked ;  and 
lAen  it  was  seen  that  the  ultra-protestant  party  would  insist  on  the  rigo- 
louB  application  of  English  disqualifying  laws,  which  ruled  that  catholics 
enold  neither  elect  nor  be  elected, — the  governor  shrank  from  investing 
with  absolute  power  of  legislation  from  200  to  300  adventurers;  men* 
mostly  of  equivocal  character,  too.  The  functionaries  submitted  in 
«l0n0e ;  but  the  oommercialists,  less  dependent  on  authority,  murmured 
against  what  they  regarded  as  feebleness.  From  this  time,  the  tie  unit- 
ing the  'ftinotionaries  to  their  compatriots  was  loosened.  The  former, 
conforming  themselves  to  the  inspirations  of  the  home  government,  became, 
in  appearance  at  least,  more  moderate  than  before ;  the  latter  sought,  by 
vicrfent  opposition,  to  extort  tiie  concurrence  of  the  ministry  in  their  sugges- 
tions, being  sure  of  the  influence,  in  their  favor,  of  London  trading  houses. 
The  American  revolution,  however,  removed  fiirther  from  their  reach  the 
gold  they  strove  to  arrive  at. 

'The  law  of  1774,  passed  in  view  of  attaching  Canada  to  its  dominatriz, 
restored  the  French  laws:  and  put  onr  people,  as  to  their  political  rights, 
OB  an  equal  level  with  the  British-born:  the  latter,  in  consequence,  set 
themselves  eamestiy  to  oppose  it.  The  functionaries  found  (as  th^ 
worked  it)  the  new  constitution  quite  admirable:  it,  in  fact,  put  !dl 
INVwer  into  their  hands,  for  moet(^  the  members  of  ^the  Illative  council 
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were  plaoemen.    Ab  saoh  thej  were  oppoeed  to  diange  in  every  fbrniy  bnt 
most  of  all  to  the  establiahment  of  an  eleetiTe  asBemUy,  which  (they 
foresaw)  would  limit  their  authority,  lessen  their  privileges,  and  reduee 
their  exorbitant  patronage.    The  merriiantoy  become  antagonistie  to 
them, — and  who  were  all  the  mofe  jealous  of  the  l^gialative  conndl,  thai 
several  Canadians  had  recently  obtained  seats  at  the  board,  and  wen 
therefore  able  to  protect  Canadian  interests, — ^loudly  demanded  that  a 
free  constitution  should  be  accorded  by  their  mother  country.    Long 
were  they  self-deluded  with  the  convicticn  that  men  of  eathdiG  Mth, 
stopped  at  the  threshold  of  enfranchisement  by  the  operation  of  the  Test 
Act,  as  in  Britain,  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  thehr  seats  in  a  legislative 
assembly.    It  was  only  after  being  formally  assured  of  the  intents  of  the 
ministry  in  this  regard,  that  they  abandoned  their  eielusiYe  pretensions, 
and  acquiesced,  first  muimuri^gLy  and  then  sullenly,  in  the  constitution 
of  1791,  as  a  measure  it  were  vain  to  oppose  for  the  time.    But  their 
resistance  to  it  was  not  yet  over;  for,  returning  to  the  charge,  aa  soon  as 
the  ministerial  bill  came  under  discussion  in  parliament^  they  tried  to 
have  the  disqualifying  provisions  of  the  Test  Act  extended  to  Canada; 
they  endeavored,  also,  at  the  abolition  of  the  French  laws  in  the  colony, 
and  that  its  catholic  deigy  should  be  shorn  of  their  privileges:  finally, 
unfairly  striving  to  extract  party  advantagea  even  out  of  defeat^  they 
strove  to  have  the  electoral  fvanduse  so  arranged  as  to  eneure  the  return 
of  a  majority  of  protestant  assemUy-men;  just  as  they  already  had 
obtained  a  numerical  preponderance  in  the  l^islative  council  by  the  more 
direct  means  of  royal  nomination.    Driven  out  of  this  position  also, 
they  were  fain  to  quit  the  field,  and  perforce  let  the  Canadian  constitution 
of  1791,  almost  unmodified,  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

That  colonial  charter,  while  ensuring  a  constant  minority  of  Canadiana 
in  the  representative  chamber  of  the  l^slature^  through  the  numerical 
superiority  of  their  constituents,  caused  a  renewal  of  the  partisan  allianoe 
between  the  chief  sections  of  the  British  population  f  or  rather  between 
the  government  functionaries  and  the  mercantile  dass,  whose  interests 
and  sentiments  were  once  m<Nre  in  perfect  accordance. 

The  parties  thus  conjoined  formed  a  real  faction,  whose  lanka  had 
lately  been  recruited  by  the  arrival  of  immigrant  American  royalists, 
with  minds  corroded  by  the  ciiagritt  attendant  on  constrained  expatriation. 
These  lent  the  energy  of  political  passions  and  personal  hatreds  to  the 
malcontent  British;  all  the  parties,  principals  and  auxHiaries,  brooding 
over  the  loss  of  prescriptive  domination  over  their  feUews.  This  triple 
Action  and  its  accessories  attempted  to  compass  the  proscription  of  the 
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French  language  in  the  halls  of  l^slation,  by  means  even  of  majorities, 
mostly  composed  of  men  who  e^ke  no  other  tongue ;  and  the  same  party 
saooeeded  in  procuring  for  itself  the  power  of  suspending  the  habeas 
corpus  act ;  and  in  authorizing  the  executive  councillors,  or  any  three  of 
Aem,  to  issue  a  warrant  to  imprison  any  citizen  for  a  (real  or  alleged) 
political  oflfence.  The  (royalist)  party  had  likewise  influence  enough  with 
tiie  home  authorities  to  bring  about  the  rejection  of  the  law  of  1799, 
wiiich  assured  to  the  people  the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  and  control- 
ling the  levying  and  employment  of  money  for  public  uses. 

The  same  faction  set  up  a  cry  of  treason  when  the  assembly  passed  a  law 
charging  the  colonial  budget  with  the  whole  allowance  for  the  civil  list,  a 
portion  of  which  expenditure  had  thitherto  been  paid  by  the  mother 
ODuntry:  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  learn,  by  and  by,  how  the  party 
made  use  of  the  suspension  obtained  of  habeas  corpus  to  intimidate  the 
assembly,  by  imprisoning  sundry  of  its  members,  and  generally  arrogating 
to  itself  an  authority  which  the  laws  did  not  sanction. 

From  the  time  that  constitutional  government  came  into  operation, 
partisanship,  in  its  several  varieties,  manifested  its  animus  and  tendencies 
in  a  far  more  rampant  manner  than  ever  before.  The  British  party, 
tmwillingly  made  sensible  of  its  self-deceptions,  now  attached  itself  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  with  a  kind  of  desperation.  It 
was  still,  however,  in  good  plight,  having  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  its 
share  of  political  power ;  for  its  leaders  were  lords  of  the  ascendant  in 
the  legislative  and  privy  councils,  and  had  the  chief  direction  of  the 
administration.  The  Canadian  or  country  party  was  paramount  in  the 
assembly  alone ;  and,  as  was  natural  under  the  circumstances,  soon  got 
into  opposition  with  the  two  other  branches  of  government,  as  well  as 
into  personal  collision  with  the  (principal)  public  functionaries,  the  latter, 
at  the  very  outset,  detesting  the  representatives  (as  finding  them  inconve- 
nient censors  of  their  acts).  Hence  the  prolonged  contentions  which 
will  be  found  to  signalize  our  annals,  despite  the  (supposed  healing) 
introduction  of  the  elective  principle ;  an  exposition  of  which  misunder- 
standings serves  to  show  the  Canadian  character  under  a  new  aspect. 
Intrepid  and  persevering  in  fields  of  battle  while  under  French  domination, 
we  are  about  to  see  our  countrymen,  become  subject  to  British  governance, 
manifest  equal  spirit  and  constancy  in  struggles  of  another  character,  and 
distinguish  themselves  by  energy  and  talents  thitherto  undeveloped. 

The  two  athletes  about  to  catch  the  eye  as  foremost  in  the  parliamentary 
arena,  will  be  Messrs.  Bedard  and  Papineau ;  whom  tradition  represents 
to  us  as  patriots  of  rare  talent  and  uncommon  oratorical  powers.    Both 
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were  the  finnest  defenders  of  onr  eonntry's  rightS;  yet  the  most  faitfaAil 
and  disinterested  of  adyocates  for  the  sapremaej  of  Britain;  for  the 
royal  cause  the  latter  showing  himself  most  zealons,  during  the  Ameriean 
revolutionary  period.*  Neither  of  the  twain  was  of  superior  birtli ;  bat 
both  had  reeeived  a  liberal  edueation  in  the  eoU^  of  Quebec^  H. 
Papineau  soon  became  the  most  notaUe  orator  in  both  l^slatorial  haDs. 
Majestic  of  stature,  imposing  in  mien,  having  a  strong  and  sonorous 
voice,  gifted  with  vehement  eloquence  and  great  argumentative  powers, 
he  could  not  bat  exercise  a  commanding  influence  over  his  hearers.  His 
patriotism  was  of  the  purest ;  and  as  its  quality  was  never  called  in 
question,  he  preserved,  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life,  the  eonfidenee  of  h» 
fellow-citizens ;  all  of  whom  were  proud  to  manifest  a  special  respect, 
during  the  conduding  years  of  his  career,  for  that  fine  bust,  and  those 
grey  hairs  crowning  the  venerable  head  and  intelligent  countenance  of 
him  whom  they  loved  to  look  upon. 

M.  Bedard  was  far  from  possessing  the  like  personal  advantages* 
With  a  visage,  the  strongly  marked  features  in  which  were  hard  and 
irregular,  his  movements  wero  ungraceful,  and  he  had  a  slovenly  outer 
man.  Whimsical  and  regardless  by  nature,  he  took  little  interest  ih 
most  of  the  business  transacted  in  assembly ;  and  he  spoke,  generally, 
with  heedlessness :  but  when  any  subject  much  attracted  his  attention,  o^ 
greatly  excited  his  sympathies,  his  wonted  (or  seeming)  indififerenoe  was 
exchanged  for  an  almost  feverish  earnestness.  Perceiving  at  a  glance 
every  aspect  of  the  question  debated,  he  addressed  himself  to  its  eonrid- 
oration  expansively,  but  not  at  first  without  some  embarrassment*  His 
exordium  was  laboriously  and  hesitatingly  delivered ;  but  as  the  subject 
warmed  him,  his  expressive  countenance  became  animated,  his  voice  firm 
and  commanding ;  thenceforth  the  stream  of  his  oratory  flowed  on  strong, 
clear,  and  deep.  He  combated  antagonistic  speakers  with  irresistible 
potency  of  logic:  his  courage  quailed  before  no  opposition,  nor  could 
any  consideration  prevent  his  adhering  to  well-considered  convictions. 


«■«*■ 


*  A  Canadian  officer,  M.  Lamothe,  had  brought  into  Canada  some  despatches 
from  Lord  Howe,  meant  for  General  Garleton,  bat  addressed  to  the  Seminarists 
of  Montreal.  M.  Papineau,  then  a  joung  man,  accompanied  M.  Lamothe  in  con- 
vejing  them  to  Quebec.  Secreting  the  missiTes  in  hollow  walking  sticks,  they 
took  the  road  along  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  avoiding  the  rerolu- 
tionary  soldierj  and  their  Canadian  sympathisers — ^passing  on,  from  parsonage 
to  parsonage,  till  they  reached  Quebec,  on  the  Uth  March;  and,  having  delir- 
cred  the  despatches,  they  entered  as  volunteers  in  Captain  Marcousf  sompanyr 
taking  pait  in  the  defence  of  Quebec,  tiU  the  siege  was*  raised^ 
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Henoe,  we  shall  see  him  contend,  in  the  first  instance,  against  the  eztm- 
Tagant  conclusions  of  the  British  oligarchy,  and  afterwards  oppose  the 
tyrannic  tendencies  of  Sir  James  Craig,  whose  despotic  power  he  set  at 
defiance,  his  mind  rising  supmor  to  the  general  fear  that  personage  had 
inspired ;  in  which  fearless  coarse  fie  had  more  admirers  than  imitators. 
Snch  were  the  two  men  whom  we  are  to  accept  as  our  parliamentary 
champions  during  the  earlier  years  of  constitutional  government  in 
Canada. 
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by  Sir  Alared  Clarke.— The  British  party  attempts  to  sapersede  the  lue  of  Frenoh  in  par- 
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attempt.— Labors  of  the  session :  projected  i>oor  law;  bills  regarding  public  education  and 
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public  income  and  expenditure.— The  currency.- Lord  .Dorchester  replaced  l^  General 
Presoott.— Session  of  1797 :  Defection  of  Messrs.  de  Bonne  and  de  Lotbiniftre.— Treaty  of 
^commerce  with  the  tFnited  States.- French  emissaries.— Executiye  sway  becomes  absolute : 
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prison  system.— Imposts ;  pnbUc  reyenue.— Disputes  between  the  goyemor  and  thd  coun- 
cil regarding  the  crown  lands.— Preecott  and  Judge  Osgood  recaIled.~Bir  Bobert  Shore 
Ifilnee  conyokes  the  chambers  in  180O.— Renewed  allusion  .to  French  revolutionaiy  prin- 
ciples :  motive  for  that  policy.— Proposal  to  expel  a  person  named  Boucfrom  the  assembly. 
'  The  government  enters  upon  possession  of  the  Jesuits'  estaies. 

The  epoch  of  the  introdaction  of  repres^ntaiiTe  goTernment  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  which  our  histdry  presents.  .  Not  that  the  constitation 
of  1791,  as  it  was  as  first  followed*  out,  became  an  equitable  system  of 
governmental  rule ;  but  because  the  extent  of  freedom  that  it  did  confer 
upon  our  fathers,  vested  them  with  a  power  at  least,  to  taiake  known  their 
wishes  and  their  wants.  Public  suffering,  the  complaints  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  forcibly  repressed,  became  solaced  in  knowing  that  its  voice 
would  find  utteramse,  and  assuredly  reach  the  ears  of  men  in  place  at 
the  central  seat  of  power. 

' «  Nevertheless,'  the  first  Canadian  constitution  was  far  from  realising^  in 
operation,  all  the  expectations  its  advent  gave  rise  to.  The  king,  or 
rather  the  chiefs  of  the  colonial-office  in  London,  who  alone  were  cognizant 
0^  what  was  passing  in  Canada,  embodied  royal  supremacy,  or  the  first 
of  three  branches  of  the  legislature ;  the  legislative  council  was  the 
second,  but  as  this  body  was  made  up  of  crown  nominees,  it  followed 
that,  these  persons  would  certainly  be  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  the 
executive  in  all  things :  and  thna  therfl  waa^  of  n(^j^\^^^  ^  pftntimftptj^ 
unity  in  aapiratjnp  n»4  n^^tin^^  bfttw^n  two  9f  the  parties  in  the  state. 
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triad,  which  made  the  twain  an  pyerp]frteli  fer  tlifl  tTiiTJ^  or  popular 


branch.    Jhns  one  of  the  inherent  vices  of  the  constitution  was  the     i 

(Tirtually)  subordinating  yiceroyalty,  and  its  selected  councillors,  to  the     ' 

head  of  a  special  department  of  the  British  home  gOTcmment :  for  by 

this  means  the  colonial  administration  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire 

really  shaped  the  proceedings  of  two  branches  of  our  legislation,  while 

nominidly  it  was  only  the  director  of  one.     This  capital  defect  in  the  new 

system,  had  been  foreseen  by  only  a  few  persons  of  experience  in  public 

affairs:  and  these  foreshowed  a  renunciation  of  the  experiment  at  a  time 

more  or  less  near,  but  not  far  distimt.     The  masses,  not  so  quick  of 

perception,  neither  distrustful  of  appearances,  believed  in  the  promises  of 

Pitt,  that  the  l^islation  of  Lower  Canada,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to 

make  it  pompatible  with  British  supremacy,  would  be  founded  on  their 

interests,  and,  as  it  were,  become  the  embodied  expression  of  their 

wishes  and  sentiments.     The  division  of  Canada  into  two  provinces,  in 

view  of  ensuring  to  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  maintenance  of  their  laws, 

customs,  and  nationality,  in  accordance  with  Pitt's  (declared)  intentions, 

failed  in  giving  the  French-Canadians  any  real  preponderance.  V 

The  number  of  representatives  they  had  in  either  council  were  always 
ridiculously  few,  except  at  the  outset,  when  they  were  as  4  to  8.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  only  the  most  supple' counciUors  could  retain  their 
places;  and,  by  the  year  1799,  out  of  21  members  in  council,  only  6 
were  Canadians.  /  - 

Lord  Dorchester,  having  obtainedleave  to  revisit  England,  left  accord- 
ingly, transferring  his  functions,  for  the  time,  to  Major  General  Alured 
Clarke.  Shortly  after  his  lordship's  departure,  Clarke  fixed  the  time  of 
elections  for  the  assembly  to  be  in  June,  1792,  and  the  first  meeting  of 
tiie  conjoint  legislature  to  take  place  in  December  ensuing. 

After  the  manifold  attempts  wKich  the  British  ^rty  had  made,  ever 
since  the  year  1764,  to  obtain  measures  of  proscription  against  the 
Canadians,  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  they  generally  refused  their 
votes  to  men  known  to  belong  to  that  /section  of  the  community.  Yet^uch 
a  result  did  not  follow,  to  the  astonishment  of  many.  ^Two  reajtons 
may  be  assigned  in  explanation  of  this  fact ;  firstly,  people  in  general 
knew  but  in  part  the  lengths  to  which  British  intriguing  had  been  carried,, 
because  these  had  either  taken  place  in  the  dark,  or  been  glossed  over  by- 
fallacious  explanations — a  thing  not  difficult  to  eflfect  at  a  time  when 
the  newspapers  contained  no  political  essays  or  any  discussion  jon  local 
passing  events;  secondly,  most  people  judged,  and  not  unreasonably,, 
hat  those  candidates  who  had  been  bred  in  a  country  long  used  to  free: 
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institations,  would  be  most  likely  to  possess  ^e  proper  experience  for 
turning  them  to  aooonnt :  so  the  qualified  Oanadians  gave  their  votes 
to  British  aspirants,  wherever  they  presented  themselves,  without  exact- 
ing from  l!hem  any  other  guarantee  than  their  promises.  Out  of  the  50 
members  selected  there  were  15  Englishmen  ;  whereas  not  one  would  have 
obtained  a  seat,  had  the  electors  manifested  the  same  spirit  of  exclufflve* 
ness  as  the  petitioners  of  1773.  The  people  of  Canada  ran  a  great  risk 
in  thus  confiding  their  interests  to  their  bitterest  foes :  but  the  French 
governors  of  the  olden  time  did  not  leave  a  distrustful  or  vindictive 
people  behind  them.  The  votes  which  the  British  members  gave  against 
using  the  French  language"  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  alone  could 
excite  suspicion  in  the  Canadian  breast,  naturally  so  honest  and 
confiding,  and  showed  the  people  the  danger  of  being  so  thoughtlessly 
generous. 

The  assembly-men  and  legislative  councillors  met  Dec.  17,  in  separate 
halls  of  the  episcopal  palace,  a  building  which  had  been  turned  to  secular 
uses  ever  since  the  Conquest,  the  bishop  now  lodging  with  the  seminarists. 
When  the  members  of  each  body  had  taken  the  required  oaths,  the 
govwnor,  seated  on  a  throne  and  surrounded  by  his  staff  officers,  &c., 
desired  the  assembly-men  to  choose  a  president,  and  present  the  president- 
>«lect  for  his  approbation. 

The  choice  made  would  be  necessarily  indicative  of  the  political  temper 
t)f  the  chamber.  The  British  members  proposed  the  abolition  of  the 
French  language  in  the  minuted  proceedings,  and  nominated  a  gentleman 
of  their  own  nation  as  president.  The  election  was  adjourned  till  next 
day,  after  a  debate  and  division,  which  were  entered  upon  by  the  two 
parties,  in  order  to  test  their  relative  strength,  which  proved  to  be  as  two 
to  one. 

On  the  second  day,  M.  Dunidre  proposed  M.  J.  A.  Panet,  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  fill  the  chair.  The  British  party  presented,  in  succes- 
sion, Messrs.  Grant,  M'Gill,  and  Jordan;  none  of*whom  were  distin- 
guished except  for  their  successful  trading  speculations.  The  party 
Jboped  by  their  perseverance  to  intimidate  their  adversaries,  unused  as 
iJiese  were  to  parliamentaty  tactics;  at  the  same  time,  accusing  the 
Canadian  party  of  being  factious.  The  debates,  very  animated  and 
much  prolonged,  foreshowed  a  stormy  session.  M'G-ill  who  proposed 
Grant,  and  was  himself  proposed  by  another  member,  gave  as  his  reason 
for  opposing  M.  Panet,  that  it  was  needful  the  president  should  be  con- 
versant with  the  two  colonial  languages,  English  more  especially.  It 
was  replied  that  the  gentleman  thus  objected  to  knew  sufficient  of  both  to 
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«Hid«el  the  ordinarj  bnsiness  of  the  hoase.  Another  member,  3ir. 
Riehardaon,  allied  that  the  French-CaQadians  were  boand^  by  every 
motiye  of  interest  and  .gratitude,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  mother 
oonntiy,  and  sustained  his  opinion  so  plausibly,  that  he  brought  M.  P.  L. 
Panet  himself  to  adopt  the  same  sentiment.  "  Is  not  this  country  a 
British  possession  ?  "  demanded  the  latter.  "  Is  not  the  English  language 
(hat  of  the  sovereign  and  the  British  b^islature  ?  Ought  we  not,  then, 
to  i^ak  English  in  British  legislatorial  balls,  whether  located  in  London 
or  Quebec  ?"  This  reasoning,  which  had  more  servility  than  logic  in  it, 
eonvinoed  none  of  his  <»mpatriots.  The  discussion  of  such  a  proposal 
nm  in  itself  fitted  to  ezeite  the  most  hateful  passicms :  ^'  Is  it  because 
Canada  forms  part  of  the  British  empire,"  demanded  M.  Papinea^  (whose 
past  fidelity  to  British  interests  weighted  *his  words),  '*  that  Canadians, 
vho  speak  not  the  language  in>use  on  tike  banks  of  the  Thames,  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  natural  ri^ts?"  This  apostrophe,  followed  by  a 
fi)ieible  and  logical  discourse,  disconcerted  the  opposition;  and  other 
speeches,  of  like  import,  from  Messrs.  B^^dard,  De  Bonne,  and  J.  A. 
Panet,  ooeasioned  its  total  discomfiture.  The  latter  admonished  the 
assembly,  that  '''in  the  British  Channel  Islands,  Jersey,  Gruemsey,  &c., 
French  is  commonly  spoken,  although  these  isles  had  formed  part  of 
Britain  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest;  and  in  no  part  of  the  Britannic 
empire  is  there  a  more  loyal  population."  He  might  have  added,  that 
daring  tiiree  centuries  following  that  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  at  the 
royal  court,  in  the  church,  in  the  courts  of  law,  among  tbe  nobility, 
French  was  spoken  in  England;  thai^  it  was  the  maternal  language  of 
Bichard  Cceur-de-Lion,  of  the  Black  Prinee,  and  even  of  Henry  Y ; 
that  those  illustrious  personages  were  intensely  English,  notwithstanding; 
through  the  prowess  of  their  crossbowmen  of  Brittany,  and  their  cavaliers 
firom  Guyenne,  they  exalted  the  glory  of  England  to  a  piteh  which  the 
kings  of  Anglo-Saxondom  never  could  attain  ;*  in  fine,  that  the  origin  of 
tiie  grandeur  of  the  Britiah  nation  was  due  to  those  hesoes  and  to  the 
Norman  barons  who  signed  Magna  Charta,f  and  whose  opinions^  had 
always  preserved  their  influence  in  the  country. 

*  We  know  that  two-thirds  of  the  armj  of  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of 
Poietiers,  were  Frenchmen. 

t  Say  rather  extorted  the  sigaatnre  of  the  base  and  cowardlj  king.  A  few 
months  afterwards  (Aug.  1215),  pope  lanocent  III  annaUed  (so  far  as  be  .could) 
the  said  charters  which  was  not  the  real  palladium  of  English  libertj,  but  an 
UluBory  document  virtually  sanctioning  the  unrestricted  predominance  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  fendalry. — B. 

t  What  were  these  ?  Reverting  to  the  contentment  of  the  Channel  Islanders, 
which  still  exists,  it  proves  that  they  have  the  sense  to  know  they  are  well  off. 
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The  discussioii  tenninated  in  the  election  of  M.  Panet ;  but  not  one 
British  member  voted  in  his  fayor,  while  two  of  his  own  compatriots  voted 
against  him.     The  majority  was  28 ;  minority  1 8. 

The  British  element,  despite  its  numerical  weakness,  ever  songht  to 
dominate  the  oonntty  party  through  the  prestige  of  metropolitan  poten^^. 
The  president  chosen,  though  not  a  man  of  superior  talent,  was  experienced 
in  business,  being  the  best  employed  barrister  in  the  colony.  He  had  a 
cultivated  mind,  easy  manners,  and  the  polish  of  good  society;  he  was  also 
a  fluent  speaker. 

December  20,  the  governor  approved  the  choice  the  assembly  had  made ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  delivered  an  address  to  the  members  of  council 
and  assembly  in  which  he  recommended  a  unity  of  sentiment*.  "  On  a 
day  like  this,"  thus  spoke  the  governor, ''  signalized  by  the  conunencement^ 
in  this  country,  of  that  form  of  government  which  has  ndsed  the  kingdom 
to  which  it  is  subordinate,  to  the  highest  elevation,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  emotions  difficult  to  be  expressed.  To  give  an  opportunity  for  your 
loyal  and  grateful  acknowledgments  to  his  Majesty,  is  one  of  my  motives 
for  s]>pcially  calling  you  together;  and  that  debt  discharged,  your  councils 
will,  doubtless,  be  next  employed  for  enacting  the  laws  necessary  to  confirm 
and  augment  the  prosperity  of  your  country."  ^ 

The  reply  of  the  president,  in  name  of  the  assembly,  was  simple  and 
respectful ;  but  that  of  the  legislative  council  anathematized  the  French 
Bevolution,  and  expressed  gratitude  to  Providence  for  having  saved 
Canada  from  the  domination  of  a  country  wherein  deeds  were  doing 
befitting  a  horde  of  barbarians.  Such  reflections,  just  enough  perhaps  in 
themselves,  could  hardly  be  agreeable  to  the  Canadians;  who  ever  cherished 
feelings  of  respect  for  the  people  of  the  country  of  their  own  forefathers. 
Accordingly,  the  disparaging  allusions  thus  made,  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  a  fling  at  themselves  by  the  councillors,  who  thus  seized  the 
opportunity  to  give  vent  to  their  anti-Gallican  bile. 

The  two  chambers  afterwards  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  thanking 
him  for  according  to  the  country  a  new  constitution ;  and  then  set  them- 
selves earnestly  to  expedite  parliamentary  business.  In  the  settlement 
of  forms  for  conducting  it,  the  assembly  was  guided  by  those  of  the  house 
of  commons,  but  which  had  to  be  modified  to  adapt  them  properly  to 

This  is  more  than  can  be  rightly  said  of  all  other  French-derived  sectiona  of 
the  British  people. — B, 

*  The  portion  of  the  governor's  address  given  bj  M.  Gamean  tallies  pretty 
nearly  with  the  above ;  bat  we  have  preferred  to  give  the  exact  words,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Christie. — B. 
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wmeirbat  differing  needs.    This  part  of  the  work,  as  soon  as  begun,  gare 
rise  to  the  discussion  of  a  very  thorny  question. 

As  it  was  proposed  to  draw  up  the  minutes  in  both  languages,  Mr.  Grant  \ 
moved,  in  amendment,  that  they  should  be  couched  in  English  only,  with 
liberty  to  nfake  a  French  translation  of  them  (wholly  or  in  part)  for  j 
such  members  as  should  desire  it.  After  a  Tiolent  contestation,  his 
amendment  was  rejected.  Discussion,  of  a  kindred  nature,  was  revived, 
when  the  report  of  the  committee  was  presented.  Orant  renewed  his  pro- 
posal, in  order,  he  urged,  to  preserve  that  unity  of  legal  language,  which 
no  subordinate  legislature,  according  to  him,  had  a  right  to  change.   < 

M.  de  Lotbini^re  observed,  in  reply :  "  The  greater  number  of  our 
constituents  being  in  an  exceptional  position,  we  are  constrained  to  depart, 
in  this  regard,  from  ordinary  rules,  and  to  reclaim  the  use  of  a  language 
which  is  not  the  common  speech  of  the  j)eople  of  the  British  empire ;  but 
being  as  equitably  inclined  towards  others'  wishes,  as,  we  trust,  they  would 
be  indulgent  to  ours,  we  desire  not  that  our  language  should  exclude 
tiiat  of  the  generality  of  British  subjects,  in  this  chamber ;  we  therefore 
demand  that  both  theirs  and  ours  should  be  brought  into  play ;  in  a  word, 
let  the  minutes,  orders  of  the  house,  &c.,  be.drawn  up  in  the  two  languages." 
M.  de  Kocheblave  spoke  in  his  turn ;  saying,  "  Why,  then,  do  our  British 
brethren  ever  cry  out  against  the  decision  we  have  come  to,  of  retaining 
our  customs,  laws,  and  mother  tongue, — ^the  only  means  left  us  for 
defending  our  properties  ?  Because  being  masters,  without  any  competi- 
tors, of  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  produce  of  which  passes  through 
their  hands  entirely,  would  they  not  be  the  greatest  losers  if  the  colony 
were  upset  by  the  convulsion  which  their  injustice,  if  continued,  will 
infallibly  provoke  ?  And  are  we  not  rendering  the  greatest  of  services 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  ourselves^  to  oppose  them  in  this  matter  ?''* 

These  discussions  made  a  strong  sensation  among  the  people  of  Canada. 
"  The  renunciation  of  one's  maternal  language,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
man  to  do,"  says  a  learned  author  ;f  *^  it  lives  with  him'  as  long  as  he 
exists,  even  if  it  do  not  outlive  him."  Accordingly,  all  the  credit  result- 
ing from  the  discussion  remained  with  those  who  opposed  the  oppression 
attempted  to  be  inflicted;  and,  on  the  second  as  upon- the  first  occasion, 
Grant's  amendment  had  the  effect  of  ranging  all  the  British  members  on  one 
side,  and  the  Canadians  (always  with  the  exception  of  M.  Panet)  on  the 
other.     Several  other  amendments,  of  the  like  sort,  were  again  proposed 

•  Montreal  GaztUt^  Feb.  14,  1793. 

t  Letter  On  the  Origin  qf  the  Sciences^  by  Bailly. 
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by  Messrs.  Lees,  Riohardson,  and  other  notables  c£  tb^  British  ptrty, 
but  they  were  all  rejected  after  discassioDS  which  lasted  three  days.  The 
definitiTe  resolution  was,  that  the  minutes,  &e.,  of  the  two  chambers  should 
be  written  in  the  two  languages,  but  that  the  laws  passed  were  to  be  drawn 
mp  either  in  French  or  English,  according  as  they  had  reference  to  FreDch 
or  to  British  laws  in  force  for  Canada. 

In  respect  to  this  important  question,  it  was  seen  that  those  Britifih 
members  elected  by  Canadians  betrayed,  without  hesitation,  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  compromisisg  the  interests  and  outraging  the  feelings 
of  their  constituents.  Their  conduct  on  the  ocoaaion  plainly  showed  that 
the  parties'  evil  animus  had  undergone  no  change  since  the  days  of  1764 ; 
and  that  they  were  still  the  agbnts  of  faction  which  cherished  so  intense 
a  dislike  for  everything  French  and  catholic:  a  blind  hatred,  which 
impelled  one  of  their  partisans  (Mr.  Fleming)  to  pen  the  following  lines : 
*  The  law  of  1774  was  imprudently  liberal  to  the  clergy  and  hif^er 
elasses,  and  that  of  1791  to  the  whole  Canadian  people.  The  latter  con- 
firmed  French  civil  procedure,  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic 
religion,  and  sanctioned  the  payment  of  tithes.  It  modified  the  oath 
of  fealty  so  that  catholics  could  subscribe  to  it,  ensured  to  Canadian 
Bomanists  the  rights  of  property,  also  their  laws  and  customs,  preserved 
their  language  and  land  tenures,  and  gave  them  representation  based  on 
population ;  and  all  without  making  any  reservation  in  favor  of  the  British 
or  their  language.  The  passing  of  that  law  is  the  greatest  fiiult  that  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  ever  committed,  as  it  affected  the  destinies 
of  a  people  differing  in  habitudes,  laws,  and  reli^on  from  the  British 
naj^on* 

After  disposing  of  a  question  so  difficult,  the  assembly  could  address 
itself  calmly  to  the  consideration  of  numerous  l^islative  measures 
submitted  to  it.  One  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  establishment  of  parish 
schools :  two  others,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  tolerating  the  pro- 
fession of  quakerism :  only  the  latter  passed.  That  regarding  slavery 
was  shelved ;  probably  because  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  then 
began  to  take  h«ld  of  the  subject,  appeared  to  be  sufficient,  without  any 
formal  enactments,  to  cause  the  abolition  of  an  institution  which  never 
throve  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lasnrence.  The  first  census  in  which 
evidence  is  given  of  there  being  slaves  in  the  country  at  all,  is  that  of  1804. 
The  total  number  of  blacks  of  the  two  sexes,  returned  as  being  in  the  colony, 
was  then  304 :  namely,  212  in  Montreal  district,  4  in  that  of  Three  Eivers, 
And  88  in  Quebec  district :  whence  we  may  conclude  that  at  the  Conquest 
sfoch,  some  forty  jearsbefore,  there  were  none  of  the  race  in  Canada.  Apox^ 
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tion  of  the  slares  resident  in  our  territory,  at  the  banning  of  the  present 
eentarj,  belonged  to  merchants,  and  nearly  a  moiety  of  them  (142)  were 
looated  in  Montreal  itself — ^a  city  more  in  direct  oommunication  than 
Qnebee  with  the  American  slave  states  and  southern  regions,  wherein  slaves 
conatitiited  a  great  part  of  the  population .  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  Canadian 
government  and  clergy,  that  they  have  always  been  adverse  to  the 
iotrodnction  of  the  blacks.  The  firmament  of  Canada  is  not  favorable 
to  bondage.  Slavery  cannot  flourish  in  its  free  air.  Ear  from  that,  it 
ended  in  spontaneous  extinction,  without  being  terminated  by  a  positive 
kw ;  and,  many  years  ago,  the  few  slaves  imported  disappeared  from  our 
M>iL 

Public  education  was  one  of  the  earliest  questions  discussed  in  assem- 
bly after  that  r^arding  the  two  languages.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Jesuits'  college  was  arbitrarily  suppressed  by  the  government,  without 
fcrm  or.  process ;  and  that  the  Canadian  people  had  reclaimed,  ever  since . 
the  year  1787,  its  right  to  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  order,  to  devote 
Ihe  revenue  accruing  from  them  to  their  primitive  destination.  In  1793, 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  its  environs  addressed  a  second  petition  to 
ihe  legislature,  in  which  they  replied  to  the  memorials  of  Lord  Amherst 
and  the  opinions  of  the  crown  lawyers  on  the  subject.  They  represented 
that  the  nature  of  the  titles  and  conditions  attending  the  foundation  of 
the  Jesuits'  college  in  Quebec  had  been  falsified  in  Europe ;  that  Canada 
had  been  deprived  of  public  schools  ever  since  the  Conquest ;  and  that 
the  evil  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  certain  individuals, 
who  eoveted  the  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  Jesuits.  A  majority  of 
the  assembly  agreed  in  the  conclusions  of  the  petitioners ;  and  M.  de 
Bodieblave  proposed  that  their  requisition  should  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  members,  who  were  to  verify  with  precision  the  allegations  thuis 
made  r^arding  the  titles  to  thai  property^ 

Mr.  Qrant  opposed  the  motion,  because  it  involved,  according  to  his 
notion,  a  tacit  recognition  of  undue  proprietary  right ;  and  he  proposed 
an  amendment  by  which,  while  acknowledging  the  royal  power  to  dispose 
of  the  estates  at  will,  he  was  solicited  to  make  them  available  for  educa* 
tional  purposes.  The  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  on  the  other  hand, 
viewed  analogically,  would  have  put  all  other  religious  property  at  the 
mercy  of  metropolitan  decrees.  The  fears  that  got  abroad  were  not  all 
imaginary,  for  a  rumor  ran,  that  the  government  was  about  to  lay  hold  on 
the  Recollets'  convent,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  protestant  worship ;  which, 
in  fact,  did  take  place,  after  the  buildings  were  consumed  in  1796.  It 
was  not  forgotten,  either,  that  another  valuable  ground-space,  belonging  to 
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the  Ursnliiies,  was  taken  without  any  oompensation  to  that  sisterhood. 
After  long  dehates,  hoth  the  original  motion  and  the  amendment  upon  it 
were  let  drop  when  the  suhject  was  formally  reported.  The  bill  on  educa- 
tion was  left  in  abeyance,  till  it  could  be  discussed  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  It  was  resolved,  meantime,  to  present  an  address  to  .the  king, 
simply  praying  that  he  would  apply  the  reyenues  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  to 
the  instruction  of  youth,  no  mention  being  made  of  public  right  to  tihe 
property.     Thus  was  the  general  school  question  indefinitely  adjourned. 

The  assembly  next  turned  its  attention  to  finance.  One  of  its  most 
important  resolutions  r^arding  it,  was  that  in  which  a  declaration  was 
made,  that  the  voting  of  subsidies  was  an  unlimited  right  inherent  to  itself 
alone ;  and  that  no  financial  bill  could,  of  right,  be  amended  by  the  l^isla- 
tive  council  in  any  way.  The^assembly  also  passed  a  law  imposing  customs- 
duties  on  imported  strong  drinks,  in  viewofrajaing  a  revenue  to  meetl^^ 
latorial  expenses.  This  measure  was  necessary,  to  ensure  the  independenoe , 
of  the  assembly,  for  the  home  government  had,  previously,  furnished  part 
of  the  Qanadian  budget.  Finally,  the  assembly  turned  its  attention  to 
the  administration  of  justice ;  and  the  legislative  council  communicated  to 
it  a  bill  on  the  composition  of  the  tribunals,  a  measure  whieh  was  ordered 
to  stand  over  till  next  session. 

Such  were  the  chief  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  l^is- 
lature  in  1792.  The  debates  entered  upon  had  been  advantageous  in 
several  ways.  The  discussion  on  the  rules  of  assembly  made  the  members 
acquainted  with  parliamentary  routine ;  while  the  French  politeness,  which 
the  Canadians  observed  at  the  sittings,  and  manifested  in  the  debates,  gave 
to  the  body  an  air  of  respectful  gravity,  unknown  to  the  British  house  of 
commons,  wherein  the  members  sit  wrapped  in  their  mantles,  with  covered 
heads,  and  cane  or  switch  in  hand — just  as  if  they  were  in  a  market- 
place.* 

The  principal  event  of  the  session  was  the  triumphal  retention  of  our 
language ;  a  result  which  (itself)  manifested  Canadian  aptitudes  for  carry- 
ing out  the  new  form  of  government.  The  subtle,  .litigious,  and  disputa- 
tive  character,  which  many  of  the  members  derived  from  Norman  ances- 
tors, found  exercise  in  parliamentary  controversies ;  and  the  characteristic 
submission  of  Canadians  to  the  laws,  was  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
for  fitting  them  to  enjoy  free  institutions. 

The  l^slature  was  prorogued  on  the  9th  of  May,  after  the  executive 

*  Parts  of  this  unflattering  account  of  the  habitudes  of  our  British  commons 
will  be  new»  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  visited  the  house  when,  the  speaker 
being  in  the  chair,  they  found  any  important  business  under  discussion.— tB. 
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hd  aaneiioned  eight  acts  paBsed  by  the  two  ohambers.  The  governor,  in 
a  dosing  disoourse  addressed  to  both,  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
loyalty  shown  to  the  king,  and  attachment  to  the  new  constitution,  at  a 
time  when  the  French  Revolution  forced  the  (conservative)  nations  of 
Europe  to  take  part  in  a  struggle  perilous  to  the  stability  of  society  itself. 
He  expressed  his  trustfulness,  on  this  occasion,  that,  in  the  coming  session, 
the  chambers  would  return  to  a  consideration  of  two  subjects,  to  which  he 
had  already  called  their  attention ;  namely,  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  (this  business  being  yet  more  urgent,  he  said,  than  all  others),  an 
oiganization  of  the  militia,  for  defence  of  the  country,  in  case  of  war. 

The  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  then  attracted  the  regards 
of  the  nations,  and  which,  like  a  fiery  meteor,  threatened  to  extend  its 
own  combustion  to  all  Europe,  stirred  up  the  feelings  of  the  masses  every- 
where and  filled  their  rulers'  minds  with  profound  terror.  Great  Britain, 
as  a  near  witness  of  the  spectacle  then  in  action,  was  especially  moved  with 
astonishment  and  fear. 

Its  subjects  offered,  its  government  demanded,  testimonials  of  fidelity 
to  the  king  and  attachment  to  established  order :  so  much  suspicion  and 
80  great  a  distrust,  were  prevalent,  and  such  pressing  need  was  there  for 
mutual  assurance  and  support,  between  rulers  and  ruled.  In  Canada 
every  one  was  reserved  in  word  and  act ;  and,  while  reclaiming  the  use  of 
their  national  language,  its  people  protested  without  ceasing,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  their  attachment  to  the  throne.  That  reservedness  in  the  tone 
of  their  language,  and  this  firmness  in  their  principles,  insured,  for  the 
moment,  two  advantages  to  the  country :  interior  tranquillity  and/the  con- 
servation of  its  rights.  The  British  party  renounced  its  exorbitant  pre- 
tensions ;  whether  for  that  it  saw  the  bootlessness  of  its  efforts,  whether 
because  it  received  from  head-quarters  monitions  to  be  prudent ;  whether, 
in  fine,  it  elected  to  remain  still  and  bide  its  time :  whatever  way,  while 
much  of  the  Old  World  was  inflamed,  Canada  appeared  to  enjoy  peace  and 
liberty  alike,  two  benefits  both  new  to  the  colony. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  matters  when  Lord  Dorchester  resumed  his 
governorship  in  1793.  European  troubles,  which  threatened  to  extend 
to  America,  and  the  governor's  popularity,  were  probably  the  moving  causes 
for  the  British  ministry's  engaging  his  lordship  to  take  up  the  reins  of  the 
eolonial  government  for  the  third  time.  His  renewed  presence  was  hailed 
by  the  Canadian  population,  but  he  was  coldly  received  by  the  British  sec- 
tions ;  who  found  afterwards,  in  the  opening  discourse  which  he  gave  be- 
fore the  two  chambers,  expressions  too  favorable  by  far  to  Canadian  repre- 
sentation in  the  l^islature  1    • 

He  came  charged  with  novel  and  very  ample  instructions  for  his  guid- 
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ance.  They  raled.-(uitef  alia)  that  all  nominatioDflJiQJiSSce  ahoiild  hM 
-r  $QQdJ2Dly  doriDg  the  king's  good  pleasure  ]  thatjgrownjands  should  be 
conceded  alone  to  those  capable  of  turning  them  to.  account,  eyen  ihen^oiibf 
after  being  divided  into  townships;  and  that  the  two  seminaries  of  QueW*^ 
and  Montreal,  as  well  as  the  religious  communities  of  women,  should 
remain  in  perpetuity,  being  administered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
their  foundation.  The  gOTcrnor  Was  further  empowered  to  nominate  a 
new  executive  cgunoil  composed  of  nine  mcoflbers,  four j)f^  whom^  to  be 
Canadians.  "''^ 

When  the  chambers  re-opened  in  1793,  the  governor  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  organisation  of  the  militia,  and  the  administration  of  justice; 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  expenditure  for  the  colony  stiB 
exceeded  its  revenue. 

The  second  session  lasted  longer  than  the  first;  for  it  endured  &om  *  * 
the  month  of  November  till  June  ensuing.    Nevertheless,  only  six  acts* 
were  passed;  among  the  number,  a  law  authorizing  the  exeoutiTe  to  8U»^ 
pend  the  operation  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  as  against  aliens  suspected 
of  seditious  conduct     This  (exceptional)  kw  was  afterwards  annually 
and  continuously  renewed  up  to  th^  year  1812.*    The  intrigues  of  M« 
(Gitoyen)  G«net,  ambassador  from  the  French  republic  to  tiie  United 
States,  and  hb  emissaries  in  Canada  necessitated,  it  was  said,  these  ^ 
measures  of  precaution,  the  abuse  of  which,  under  the  Craig  adminktrar 
tion,  was  afterwards  to  agitate  the  country.    Harmony  reigned,  meantane, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  session.    M.  Panet^  appointed  a 
judge  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  was  elected  president  of  the  assem- 
bly, without  a  dissentient  vote.    The  pacific  spirit  of  the  govemer 
already  influenced  the  oppositionists. 

It  waTduring  this  session  that  the  public  accounts  were  first  published 
for  the  information  of  the  tax-payers«  In  the  message  accompanying 
their  presentation  to  the  legislature,  Lord  Dorchester  recommended  that 
fixed  salaries  should  be  paid  to  the  public  functionaries,  and  advised  the 
abolition  of  all  arbitrary  and  rarying  emoluments,  as  being  liable  ta 
abuse;  he  also  proposed  that  the  amount  and  rates  of  taxation*  levied  for 


*  The  measure  thas  noted,  was  sinrplj  an  eif tension  of  Hhe  British  Alien  Aci= 
passed  the  same  jear  (33  Qeo.  Ill  c,  4.)  to-Oknada.  That  'precautionary  law 
(with  the  34  Qeo.  Ill  c.  43,  67|  and  others,  was  passed  entirely  from  generaf 
motives  of  polioj;  aad  its  most  stringent  enactments  were  inserted  more  imme- 
diatelj  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  foreigners  who  came  to  England  in 
1792-3.  But  the  exercise  of  the  rojal  prerogative,  sanctioned  by  common  law,^ 
needed  not,  in  a  common-sense  point  ^f  view,  to  be  recognized  by  statutoiy 
enactment.    "  Salu»  populi  est  supiema  lez.*^ 
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st^te  Jieedfl,  shotild  be  made  exactly  known.    Tbe^annnd  reyenne^jafithen. 
realised,  did  not  eqnal  a  third  of  the  etpenditure  for  the.dvil  achn^iis- 

"^'tion^wbich  amounted  to  £26^000.     The  deficit  was  made  np  by  the 
home  government. 

The  colonial  redeipts  were  derived  from  onfltoma  datieg  on  wines,  liquors,   ] 
and  molasses ;  from  licenses  paid  by  innkeepers ;  from  fines  and  oonfisoar 
lionfi.     In  effect^  i^  may  be  said^  that  *J^^»%n  ^«<i  <^bftn  unknown  in 

<^Canada. 

The  governor,  without  demanding,  in  express  terms,  a  subsidy  of  suf- 
ficient amount  to  enable  income  and  outlay  to  balance  each  other,  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  piropriety  of  finding  some  means  to 
increase  revenue,  and  for  providing  r^ular  supplies :  the  assembly  erred 
in  n^lecting  this  intimation.  Subsequently,  when*the  members  wished  . 
to  repair  their  default,  in  order  to  have  a  means  in  hand  to  control  the 
administration,  their  offer  to  defray  all  state  costs  was  imputed  to  them 
as  a  crime :  so  much  do  the  interests  and  passions  of  men  put  them  in 

.  contradiction  with  themselves  I 

^  While  the  legislature  was  thus  employed,  with  passable  unanimity,  on 
financial  business,  revolutionary  ideas  were  constantly  making  headway, 
and  the  Canadian  government  did  not  appear  to  feel  qtiite  assured  of  a 
continuance  of  the  prevailing  tranquillity  in  the  country.  Lord  Dorches- 
ter sometimes  allowed  his  equanimity  to  be  ovj^rcome  by  vague  apprehen- 
sions. His  anxieties  manifested  themselves  upon  the  occasion  of  adjourning 
the  houses  of  legislature,  when  he  recommended  the  members  to  concur  in 
maintaining  established  order,  'f  I  do  not  doubt,''  said  he,  ''  that  when 
you  return  to  your  several  homes,  you  will  zealously  diffuse  among  all 
ranks  of  people,  those  principles  of  justice,  patriotism,  and  loyalty,  which 
have  characterized  your  public  labors  during  the  long  session  just  closed  ^ 
and  that  you  will  use  your  best  isertiona  to  find  out  and  bring  to  justice 
those  evil  disposed  persons  who,  by  inflammatory  discourses,  or  the  spread- 
ing of  seditious  writings,  endeavor  to  mislead  the  unwary  and  disturb  the- 
peaee  and  good  order  of  society ;  and  that  you  will  avail  yourselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  convince  your  fellow-subjects  that  the  blessings  they 
enjoy  under  a  truly  free  and  liappy  constitution  can  be  preserved  only  by 
a  due  obedience  to  the  laws ;  [breaches  of  which  are  all  the  more  inex' 
cusable,  as  the  constitution  itself  has  provided  for  the  safe  and  easy  repeal 
or  modification  of  such  as  may  be  found  not  to  answer  the  good  intentions 
of  the  British  legislature.]"* 

•  The  important  and  significant  member  closing  the  above  sentence,  as  spokes 
by  his  lordship,  is  omitted  from  the  citation  in  the  author's  text. — B* 
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The  oaiholio  clergy,  on  their  part,  strove  to  re-aMore  the  gOTemment 
(r^arding  ita  inqaietadea),  and  to  keep  the  people  in  an  obedient  state. 
Thus  did  M.  Piessis,  parish-priest  of  Quebec,  express  himself,  in  a  fune- 
ral discourse,  delivered  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  in  honor  of  M. 
Briand,  the  deceased  bishop. 

"  Our  conquerors,  regarded  (at  first)  with  a  jealous  eye  and  lowering 
brow,  inspired  in  us  feelings  only  of  detestation  or  aversion.     We  could 
not  be  persuaded  (for  the  time)  that  a  race  of  men  strangers  to  our  soil, 
to  our  language,  to  our  laws,  to  our  worship^^sould  ever  be  wiUing  to 
render  to  Canada  an  equivalent  for  what  it  lost  by  changing  its  masters. 
Generous  nation  I  which  has  made  us  aware,  by  so  many  evidences,  how 
ill-founded  were  our  preposseadons ;   industrious   nation  1   which  has 
developed  the  earth's  fecundity,  and  explored  its  hidden  riches ;  exem- 
plary nation  I  that,  in  critical  times,  taught  the  attentive  world  wherein 
consists  that  liberty  which  all  men  aspire  to  obtain,  but  so  few  know  how 
to  keep  within  proper  bounds ;  pitying  nation  I  which  has  just  welcomed, 
with  so  much  humanity,  the  most  faithful  yet  worst-used  subjects  of  that 
realm  to  which  ourselves  once  belonged  ;*  beneficent  nation  1  which  daily 
gives  us,  men  of  Canada,  fresh  proofs  of  its  liberality : — no,  no  1  your 
people  are  not  enemies  of  our  people ;  nor  are  ye  despoilers  of  our  pro- 
perty, which  rather  do  your  laws  protect ;  nor  are  ye  foes  of  our  religion, 
to  which  ye  pay  all  due  respect.    Pardon  us,  then,  for  that  our  first  (and 
now  past)  distrustfulness  of  a  foreign  race,  whose  virtues,  being  as  yet 
unexperienced  by  us,  we  had  not  the  happiness  to  know ;  and  if,  after 
being  apprised  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  abolition  of  the 
only  right  worship  in  France,  and  after  experiencing,- for  thirty-five  years, 
the  gentleness  of  your  domination,  there  remain  still  among  us  some 
natures  purblind  enough,  or  of  such  an  evil  disposition,  as  to  revive  past 
antipathies,  or  to  awaken  in  the  popular  mind  disloyal  wishes  to  revert  to 
French  supremacy, — let  Britons  be  assured  that  such  beings  are  rare 
among  us ;  and  we  beg  that  what  may  be  true  of  the  malcontent  few, 
will  not  be  imputed  to  the  well-disposed  many" ...  M.  Briand's  maxim 
ever  was,  that  true  Christians  and  sincere  catholics  are  and  must  be  all 
obedient  subjects  of  their  legitimate  sovereign.     He  had  learned,  from 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  must  render  to  Caesar  what  belongs  of  right  to 
Caesar ;  St  Paul  had  taught  him,  that  every  soul  should  be  voluntarily 

*  Alluding  to  the  succor  extended  by  the  king,  legislature,  mid  people  of 
Britain  to  the  emigrant  nobles,  their  families,  and  above  all  to  fugitive  members 
of  the  Qallic  priesthood,  pursued  bj  the  atheistio  Terrorists,  thirsting  for  their 
blood. — A 
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SBJ^BiiflBiTe  to  estaUiahed  authority ;  that  he  who  resists  it  is  in  oppositioB 
to  Gh)d  himself,  and  thereby  merits  damnation ;  he  had  learned,  from  the 
fihiefest  of  the  apostles,  that  the  king  bears  not  the  sword  in  vain :  inoni' 
eating,  that  we  are  to  aoorejyit  him  by  our  obodienoe,  as  Ood's  represent- 
atiye;  and  to  honor  him,  not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  persons 
of  his  law^  deputies  (nve  dudbus  tanquam  ah  eo  misM),  ^  Such  are, 
mj  feUoW'-Christians,  ^e  prinoiples  of  our  holy  religion  in  that  regard ; 
principles  whieh  we  cannot  too  often  impress  upon  your  minds,  or  over 
&e(|uently  bring  under  your  riew;  for  they  form  an  integral  part  of 
eTsngelical  morality,  upon  which  our  eternal  salvation  depends.  And 
jet,  sometimes,  when  we  expound  (for  your  benefit)  the  obligations  you 
are  under  in  those  particulars,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  murmur 
at  our  words,  making  bitter  complaints  against  us,  accusing  us  of  being 
fi^uated  by  political  or  selfish  motives ;  such  parties  not  foigetting,  either, 
to  insinuate  that  we  are  going  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  our  minister- 
jing.     0  my  erring  brothers,  how  great  is  this  your  injustice  1 " 

The  people  of  Britain  could  not  have  been  addressed  in  terms  more 
jre^usuring  than  the  foregoing.  The  preacher,  oblivious  of  all  things- 
el/9e,  almost  gave  thanks  to  God  for  having  snatched  (as  it  were  '^  a  brand 
firotn  the  burning  " )  the  people  of  Canada  from  their  dependence  on  an 
impious  nation  which  had  overturned  His  altars. 

The  recommendations  of  the  governor  and  the  clergy  were  so  far  sea- 
sonable, that  plausible  pretexts  could  be  put  forward  to  justify  them. 
Some  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  galled  by  tiie  discourses  and  pretensions 
of  the  British ;  some  other  persons,  out  of  sheer  oiq;)osition,  or  to  excite 
the  apprehensions  of  men  in  place;  indulged  in  malcontent  observations 
which  caused  them  to  be  led  before  the  tribunals  and  heavily  fined.  In 
Quebec,  similar  things  were  done ;  while  three  inhabitants  of  Charles- 
bpuig  were  accused  of  lugh  treason,  and  some  others  of  seditious  demon- 
strations ;  but  the  accusations  against  the  parties  proved  so  weak  on  inquiry, 
that  the  governor  dropped,  in  1795,  the  prosecution  against  them.  He 
only  wished  (as  it  seemed)  to  awe  the  public  mind,  and  put  the  people 
on  their  guard  against  the  incitement  of  agitators.r 

In  spring-time  of  that  year,  there  was  formed  in  the  capital  a  grand 
loyal  association  against  revolutionaiy  propagandism,  and  in  defence  of 
the  laws  and  government :  soon  others,  of  the  like  kind,  sprang  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  This  spirit  manifested  itself  during  several  years. 
In  every  parliamentary  session,  the  governor  asked  and  obtained  fresh 
powers  for  organising  a  submissive  militia,  for  maintaining  internal  tras- 
({oillity,  and  for  continuing  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  as 

16 
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against  aliens.  Perfect  oonoord  reigned  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  l^islatare.  Several  of  the  leading  Canadians,  such  as  M.  Panet 
and  M.  de  Bonne,  received  important  charges.  There  was  a  universal 
sejf-felicitation  at  the  political  cahn  which  prevailed  in  Canada. 
^  ^  ^  In  1793,  the  king  constituted  a  protestant  bishopric  of  Quebec ;  thus 
ignoring,  but  without  attempting  to  supersede,  the  catholic  prelacy  of 
that  name  already  existent.  The  ministry,  at  the  same  time,  chaiged 
Lord  Dorchester  to  induct  the  new  prelate  to  a  seat  in  the  l^islative 
council  of  the  two  Canadas.  The  governor  wrote  immediately  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  that  such  a  nomination  would  excite  dislike  among  the 
Canadians.  The  minister,  in  reply  to  this  intimation,  advised  that  the 
king  ^ould  be  applied  to  for  authority  to  pl^oe  the  catholic  bi^op  at  the 
^  council-board  also ;  which  being  assented  to,  Lord  Dorchester  brought 
forward  M.  Hubert :  ,but  the  Duke  of  Portland  changed  his  mind,  and 
vould  not  allow  him  to  be  nominated  as  a  councillor. 

In  spiritual  matters  as  in  politics,  the  home  government  always  seemed 
to  act  from  impulsions  communicated  to  it.  Sometimes  it  appeared  to 
will  that  the  Canadians  should  enjoy  their  religious  and  political  rights, 
at  other  times  it  manifested  a  desire  to  subordinate  the  catholics  to  the 
protestants ;  and  this  latter  disposition  (ordinarily)  characterises  Britain's 
whole  political  and  religious  system  in  her  colonies ;  a  fact  accounting  for 
the  oscillations  caused  by  the  obstacles  which  such  a  tendency  meets  with 
in.  realizing  anglifioation  and  protestantism. 

M.  Hubert  would  not  have  long  enjoyed  a  councillorship,  as  he  died 
in  1797.  His  successor  as  bishop  of  Quebec  was  M.  Denaut,  who  was  a 
native  of  Montreal,  and  bom  in  1743.  Nominated  bishop  of  Canathe  in 
Palestine  and  coadjutor  of  Quebec,  by  Pope  Pius  YI,  in  1794,  M.  Denaat 
was  consecrated  at  Montreal  in  1795. 

In  the  parliamentary  session  of  1795,  which  lasted  four  months,  the 
governor  placed  before  the  lower  house  a  statement  of  the  revenue  for  the 
jear,  and  particulars  of  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government. 
To. cover  the  surplus  expenditure,  the  house  passed  two  fiscal-laws:  one 
of  which  augmented  the  customs  dues  on  foreign  spirits,  molasses,  syrups, 
fiugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  salt;  the  other  continued  the  annual  taxed 
licenses  on  hawkers  and  innkeepers.  The  increase  thus  made  did  not 
produce  at  first  the  returns  which  were  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for 
balancing  receipts  and  outlay.  Mjo^t  of  the  acts  pAsaed  during  this 
.session  maintained  or  prolonged  pre-existing  lawsjwith  modifications,^^ 
a.  limited  time  only ;  thA.jMa§mbly  having,  already  adopted  a  rule  notTo" 
^ve  permanency  tcTtts  measures,  thereby  making  the  government  Teaf^ 
independent  of  the  legislatture. 
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An  incidental  question,  pr^nant  with  interest,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  chamber  momentarily.  The  seigniorial  exactions  and  rate  of  rent 
fi>r  landholdings  conceded,  were  very  moderate  under  the  olden  system. 
After  the   Conquest,  several  British  immigmnts ^who  had  purchased  -^ 

seigniories  from  Canadian  landholders  when  quitting  l^e  colony  for  France, 
raised  those  rates,  ahd  their  example  was  followed  by  some  of  the  Cana- 
dian seigniors.  Soon  these  abuses  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the 
inhabitants  complained ;  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  rural  estimation, 
being  paramount  to  written  law.  The  new  landlords^who^had^l^QgOiJong 
"nti^'ff  ^'T  ^pj^^unity  to  amplifytheir  seigniorial  tenures  in  order  to 
derive  higher  incomes  from  ^eirtanS^ endeavored  to  take  advantage  of 
temporary  political  inquietudes  to  bring  about  their  design.  They  feigned 
alarm  at  the  propagation  of  revolutionary  doctrines  in  America,  and 
appeared  to  fear  that  an  abolition  of  feudal  tenure  would  take  place, 
without  any  indemnity,  as  in  France.  They  accused  the  Canadians  of 
being  disposed  to  rebel ;  and  interpreted  their  opposition  to  a  highway  act 
as  being  a  political  revolt, — the  accusers  imagining,  that  amidst  the  per. 
plexity  and  fear  such  charges  would  create,  they  would  succeed  in  eDgagiog 
the  assembly,  by  way  of  softepiDg  the  redoubtable  enmity  of  the  seigniorial 
malcontents,  to  modify  what  they  called  a  "  superannuated  and  oppressive 
tenure,  which  still  existed  in  the  country,  despite  the  progress  of  the  age/' 
The  parties  had  already  come  to  an  understanding  with  some  American 
immigrants,  to  whom  concessions  of  land  in  common  soccage  were  to  be 
made,  as  soon  as  the  seigniorial  system  were  abolished:  the  incomers 
being  preferred  to  Canadians,  because  they  were  willing  to  pay  higher 
rents  for  the  lands.  This  notable  plan,  however,  was  rendered  abortive  as  ' 
soon  as  it  was  brought  to  light.  The  proposition,  which  tended  to  any 
•  thing  but  a  real  and  salutary  reform  of  landholding,  was  introduced  to 
the  lower  house  by  M.  de  Rocheblave,  where  it  was  discussed  at  several 
sittings  ]  and  at  length  it  was  abandoned,  without  any  satisfaction  either 
to  those  who  supported  or  those  who  opposed  it. 

The  suspended  discussion  on  the  highway  act  was  then  resumed.  That  I  ■  . 
measure,  important  more  especially  for  the  rural  districts,  was  at  first  ill 
looked  on,  through  the  imprudence  of  certain  persons,  who  cried  out 
against  the  allied  burdensome  taxes,  and  exclaimed,  above  all,  against 
the  imposition  of  statute  labpr,  so  detested  by  the  people  since  Haldimand's 
time.  It  was  popularly  believed,  that  the  new  highway  bill  veiled  an 
intent  to  return  to  the  system  of  that  governor ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  eyes 
of  the  country  people  were  opened,  and  took  a  more  just  view  of  the 
subjiBct;  a  calm  followed,  and  the  bill,  after  numerous  emendations,  took 
the  iottn.  pretty  nearly  of  the  still  existing  law  on  that  subject. 
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Another  question,  not  ksB  important,  then  agitated,  ww  that  of  the 
colonial  onnencyi  Coined  money  in  Canada,  at  this  time,  was  oompoaed 
of  every  yariety  of  pieoes  peculiar  to  alt^  countries  which  traded  with 
/  America.  Part  of  the  specie  in  dnmlation  was  mndi  redaced  in  weight 
by  wear,  and  sabject  to  laige  deduction  if  offsred  in  eaaehany  at  its 
nominal  tbIuc.  Hence  resulted  confbsion  and  uncertainty,  which  at 
length  became  intolerable.  Mr.  Richardson,  as  a  leading  oommercialist, 
took  the  first  step  on  the  road  of  monetary  reform ;  and  a  bill  was  passed 
by  which  a  standard  of  value  was  set  up,  founded  on  the  average  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Portugal,  Spain,  S^rance,  and  the 
United  States ;  while  British  sterling  specie  was  really,  but  not  nomi^ 
nally,  commuted  into  reduced  Canadian  currency.  In  all  previous  times 
the  currency  of  the  colony  was  in  a  varying  and  vicious  state^  knd  it  was 
ever  difficult  to  clear  up  the  public  accounts.  To  the  eonfuoon  prevail- 
ing in  Ihifl  ^matter  was  traceable  many  of  the^a^bfRRB;  much  of  the  enor 
and  malversation,  of  thoaa  who  handled  state  moneys.  Beadea  this 
reform  in  the  currency,  all  the  valid  laws,  ordinancbd,  *&c.,  relating  to 
public  imposts,  were  now  incorporated  into  one  act ;  thereby  simpUfy^g 
the  duties  of  the  fiscal  officers,  and  diminishii^  the  cost  of  coUeetien. 
This  law,  which  was  to  be  in  force  for  two  years  after  being  passed,  was 
held  over  till  it  shiuild.  bfi-fiulunitted  for  royal  consideratibn.  ThlMj^ 
one  of  those  anomalies  of  which  we  had  numerous  examples  afterwards,-' 
the  act  remained  so  long  in  London  before  it  received  the  king's  assent, 
that  when  it  reached  Canada  thus  sanctioned,  the  two  years  during  ^riiidi 
it  was  to  operate  had  entirely  lapsed.  ^ 

'  The  governor  re-passed  to  Europe  during  the  summer.  He  organised, 
or  left  orders  to  organize*  a  Canadian  regiment,  of  two  battalions — -just 
as  Du  Calvet  had  suggested ;  but  this  corps  was  disbanded  afterwards^ 
perhaps  for  political  reasons,  the  home  authorities  judging  that  it  waa 
not  prudent  to  train  the  colonists  to  arms ;  and  recollecting  that  the  men 
of  the  States  had  found  that  a  warlike  apprenticeship,  passed  in  hosti- 
lities i^ainst  French  Canada,  inured  them,  when  provincials,  to  service 
i^ch  eventuated  in  their  triumph. 

Lord  Dorchester,  before  leaving,  also  convoked,  the  electoral  eoUeges 
for  a  general  election  of  assembly-men.  The  en£ranchised  made  a  more 
careful  selection  this  time;  more  than  a  xttoiety  of  the  former  sitting 
members  were  thrown  out :  some  of  them  for  haring  voted  the  proscriptbn 
of  the  French  language.  General  Prescott,  who  replaced  Lord  Dorchester, 
called  the  legislature  together  in  the  month  of  January  ensuing.  The 
election  of  a  president  of  assembly,  as  at  the  outset  in  the  first  parliament, 
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led  to  a  distinet  demarcation  in  partisanehip;  with  this  djifereDoe  in  the 
present  oaae,  that  the  avowed  oigans  of  the  exeentiTe  oyertly^nllied  under 
the  govenunental  etandaid.  The  voting  upon  the  ocoaaon  also  revealed 
several  defeotione  from  the  country  party,  but  in  persons  who  had  been 
swpected  long  before*  Judge  de  Bonne,  for  instance,  and  M.  de  Lanau- 
di^re^  passed  into  the  antagonistic  camp.  The  former  was  son  of  Captain 
De  Bonne  de  Misdle,  and  descended  from  the  illustrious  ducal  family 
Lesdigui^res.  The  father  was  attracted  to  Canada  by  the  Marquis  de  la 
Jonqoi^re;  the  degenerate  son,  become  a  hostile  partisan,  moved  that 
Mn  Young  should  be  president;  and  when  M.  Panet  was  proposed  for 
re^leotion,  he  voted  against  him:  the  latter,  however,  was  borne  to  the 
chair  by  a  great  majority.  As  at  his  previous  deotion,  every  British 
member  was  in  the  minority  \  the  roll  of  which  was  swelled  with  four 
Oanadiaa  names,  besides  those  of  the  native  placemen :  among  the  latter 
the  solicitor-general,  .who  never  once,  now,  gave  an  independent  vote.* 
Henceforth  no  one  doubted  of  the  adverse  dispositions  of  the  home 
government ;  which  a  treaty.of  amity  and  trading  alliance,  just  concluded 
with  the  American  Congress,  had  inspired  with  increased  reliance  on  the 
oppressive  strength  it  could  call  into  play. 

The  governor,  after  communicating  a  draught  of  ihai  treaty,  demanded, 
nevertheless^  that  the  colonial  alien  act  should  be  renewed ;  "  in  order,'' 
he  said,  "  to  neutralize  the  efforts  made  without  ceasing  by  emissaries,  sent 
everywhere  from  France  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  other  countries." 
This  seemed  to  be  a  concerted  lulling  of  apprehensions  on  one  side,  and 
exciting  them  on  the  other,  without  any  proper  cause ;  for,  as  has  been 
already  said,  Canada  was  physically  remote  from  the  French  republic, 
and  yet  more  distant  from  French  republicanism  in  its  mind. 

In  no  other  respect  was  this  session  so  remarkable  as  for  its  sanction  of 
additional  executive  powers.  The  resistance  in  the  jrural  districts  to  the 
road  bill,  seems  to  have  alarmed  the  men  in  place.  Not  content  with  the 
renewed  alien^act,  the  governor  obtained,  from  the. -twd'cliambers  an 
apreement  vesting^  the^  egecTiffJYfi  eoupeil^jTr^ftnj  three  of  its  members^ 
with  the  power  of  ordering  the  arrest  of  parties  accused^  or  even  merely  . 
snsp^ed^  of  treason  or  seditions  practices.  The  tenor  of  the  habms 
Arw2*Mif  ftftt  1igjng_nppnaA<i  trt  fynph  arbitrariness^  the  law  was  suspended. 
r  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  Prescott^s  mind  had  become  a  prey 
to  groundless  inquietudes.  Men  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  American 
revolution  and  French  anarchy,  perhaps  thought  that  almost  any  kind  of 
convulsion  in  Britain  or  her  colonies  might  follow  upon  two  such  events. 


•  It 


no  vota  plos  que  comme  an  homme  vendu.'' 
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the  results  of  which  had  so  completely  belied  their  preconceptions.  Accord' 
ingly,  the  governor  hastened  to  send  orders  to  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  captains  of  militia,  to  arrest  all  such  persons  as  should  endeavor,  by 
seditious  discourse  or  disloyal  plotting,  to  break  the  king's  peace.  He 
was  posses^  with  a  belief,  that  the  opponents  of  road  legislation  were 
incited  by  leaders  whose  views  were  not  limited  to  opposition  in  that 
matter,  and  who  corresponded  or  plotted  with  foreign  emissaries. 

Attorney-general  Sewell  made  a  judicial  visitation  .to  Montreal  in  the 
summer  of  1796.  He  reported  that  the  city,  island,  and  dependent 
districts,  were  ill  disposed  to  Britain ;  that  M.  Adet,  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  had  sent  an  address  to  the  Canadians,  in 
which  they  w€te  informed  that  the  French  republicans,  having  vanquished 
Spain,  Austria,  and  Italy^  were  about  to  attack  the  Briti^  empire  also, 
and  would  begin  with  its  colonies;  that  M.  Adet*s  address  invited  the 
colonists  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  invasion,  and  announced  that 
France  intended  to  raise  troops  in  Canada.* 

An  enthusiastic  American,  named  M'Lane,  mistaking  for  well-founded 
the  suspicions  spread  abroad  as  to  Canadian  loyalty,  was  allured  to 
Quebec  by  a  ship^arpenter  called  Black,  who  had  gained  public  favor 
enough  to  get  seated  as  an  assembly-man  in  the  preceding  year.  As 
soon  as  he  got  M'Lane  within  his  power,  he  hastened  to  apprise  the  autho- 
rities, whom  he  had  informed  against  him  in  advance.  M'Lane,  under 
an  accusation  of  high  treason,  was  tried  and  condemned  to  deatL  The 
choice  of  jurors,  the  testimony  brought  forward,  the  judgment  passed, 
were  all  of  an  extraordinary  character.  He  was  executed,  with  a  very 
great  parade  of  military  force,  on  the  glacis  of  Quebec  fortifications,  in 
an  elevated  site,  where  what  passed  could  be  seen  in  all  the  surrounding 
country.  The  body  of  the  culprit,  after  having  swung  for  some  time  on 
the  gibbet,  was  lowered  to  the  platform;  and  the  executioner,  cutting  off 
the  head  of  the  corpse,  held  it  up  by  the  hair,  saying,  '^Behold  the  head 
of  a  traitor  I*'  The  body  was  then  exenterated,  the  heart  burnt,  and 
incisions  made  in  the  members  to  indicate,  rather  than  effect,  a  concluding 
piece  of  barbarity  practised  on  traitors'  remains  called  quartering. 
Never  had  the  like  spectacle  been  seen  in  Canada.  The  aim  of  all  this 
savagery  was  to  affect  the  popular  mind  with  terror.  The  accusers  and 
crown  witnesses  in  this  affair  obtained  large  land-grants  in  reward  of 
their  denunciations  or  to  pay  for  their  attendanccf    Black  received 

"  blood-money,"  but  it  did  him  no  good,  as  everyone  who  knew,  shunned, 

— ■ — ^^_^_ 

*  Minates  of  the  ExecuUve  Council, 
t  Quebec  Gazette, 
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liim,  as  a  traitor  himself.  OTeroome  by  public  contempt,  and  his  mecha- 
nical capabilities  failing  him,  he  fell  into  extreme  penury;  and  might  be 
seen  some  years  afterwards,  eaten  up  with  vermin,  b^ging  his  bread  on 
the  streets  of  that  city,  wherein  he  erewhile  was  recognized  for  a  legislator. 

Meanwhile,  the  proceedings  in  assembly  were  of  a  very  cautious 
character,  for  a  spirit  of  revolt  was' supposed  to  inspire  the  members 
whenever  they  showed  any  signs  of  being  independent  Although  the 
seats  of  the  war  then  raging  were  far  distant,  the  governors  of  Canada 
always  adverted  to  the  eminence  of  danger,  as  if  enemies  were  close  to 
its  frontiers,  yea,  rather  in  our  midst.  This  formed  part  of  tory  govern- 
ing policy  at  home  and  abroad,  being  intended  to  keep  the  people  in  fear 
cf  French  republicanism.  The  mission  of  the  Canadian  legislature  now 
appeared  to  be,  simply  to  pass  bills  of  supply,  and  acts  to  strengthen 
executive  power.  But  an  agitation  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
council,  wherein  unbroken  harmony  might  have  been  most  expected  to 
reign. 

The  board  charged  with  the  management  of  crown  lands,  composed  of 
a  select  number  of  councillors,  had  participated  in  numerous  abuses,  and 
been  guilty  of  shameful  misappropriations :  judge  Osgoode  was  its  presi- 
dent.    The  members^  under  divers  pretexts  and  in  borrowed  names,  were 

found  to  have  COnSigritf  ^^^  *^^^^  ft^"  KflnP.fi^^  nr  in  favnr  nf  pnnnATinm^^ 

large  parcels  of  the  Dublic^s  territorial  property.    At  all  times,  indeed, 
great  abuses  existed  in  that  department  of  state;  and  members  of  the 
old  l^islative  council  had  come  to  an  understanding  mA  the  subalterns 
of  the  colonial-office  in  London,  or  others  having  access  to  the  minister^ 
in  order  to  obtain  for  themselves  large  grants  of  land  about  lake  St. 
Francis,  on  the  postal  line  between  Quebec  and  Halifax,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Canada.*     The  unpunished  abuses  of  early  times  multiplied  in 
the  next.     Those  who  profited  by  them,  made  every  e£fbrt,  at  the  sam& 
time,  to  exclude  Canadians  from  the  occupation  of  such  filched  territory^ 
under  pretext  that  it  was  not  right  to  extend  their  language,  usages,  or 
religion,  in  a  direction  newly  opened  up :  motives  for  exclusion  then 
considered  sufficient  indeed,  being,  if  not  overtly  recognized,  tacitly  acted 
upon.     Those  lands  had  been  divided  into  townships,  with  British 
names  to  each, — a  nomenclature  seemingly  indifferent  in  sound,  but  not. 
really  so  in  sense ;  for  the  names,  general  and  proper,  adopted,  tended  to^ 
keep  away  Canadian  cultivators,  who  besides  knew  nothing  from  expe^ 
rience  of  English  land-tenure,  or  of  the  "  quit-rents"  forming  a  part  o£' 

*  MS.  Oorrespondence  of  Councillor  Finlaj,  &o. 
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it.  These  faetitiptifl  obfltmctiotA  had  ftfi  ittifeteseen  dlfect:  8(^e  Oafitf*" 
dians,  bat  more  Americans,  ifenetrated  the  forest  lands,  on  the  ri^t  sidd 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  United  Stateb,  and  dibser 
for  themselves  holdings,  upon  which  they  settle  widiont  any  titie.  The 
governor,  to  whom  they  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Board,  embrttoed 
their  cause  with  ardor,  and  sent  a  d^patch  to  London,  in  which  they 
characterized  the  direction  of  the  crown  lands  as  a  fiscal  nullity,  seeing' 
that  it  yielded  no  returns  whatever.  "Pyftg^tl,  received,  in  1798-  venr 
ftdl  instructions  to  remedy  the  evil  he  denounced ;  while  the  step  he  haA 
taken  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  board.  Thence  arose  the  division  which 
took  place,  first  between  the  board  itself  and  the  governor,  and'  nezlt 
between  the  governor  an  J  t\^a  a^t^^tlir^  yinnmlj  whii*^  wm  t.yi<>  p^nl  ^ 

the  reigning  oligarchy.     The  council,  as  a  thing  of  course,  felt  bound  to 
nelp  the  board  at  a  pmcb ;  and  this  the  rather,  that  the. 


ail,  a  section  of  the,  council  itself^  and  in  fiM!t^  flft(npp^  nf  i^  fthief 
members.    T'ninformed,  however,  for  a  time,  of  the  return  despatch  sent 
"To  the  governor,  the  first  offence  taken  was  at  his  silence :  the  memberer 
then  treated  him  coldly,  next  hotly;  for  a  determined  opposition  against 
him  followed,  under  ihe  direction  of  the  chairman,  Dtf  r.  Osgoode,  who 
was  said  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Qeorge  inA  He  wlb  a  man  of  some 
talent,  and  what  was  more  important  had  pdwerful  firiends  at  court. 
Emboldened  by  his  insjHrations,  ,the  council  refused  to  publish  the  new 
instructions;  and  sent  two  petitions  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  colonial 
minister;  onrin  1798,  the  other  in  1799,  in  both  complaining  of  Pres- 
cott's  conduct.*  To  evade  the  consequences  of  the  dissension,  the  minisby 
thought  it  its  duty  to  recall  the  governor.    Judge  Osgoode  also  asked 
permission  to  resign  his  charge,  and  the  king  granted  his  request.     Soon 
thereafter,  he  left  Canada.     The  quarrel  made  no  great  sensation,  because 
the  public  knew  neither  its  subject  nor  motives.    Besides,  when  the  gover- 
nor got  into  trouble  with  the  chief  functionaries,  he  sought  not  popular 
support.     On  the  contrary,  he  turned  a  hostile  front  to  the  inhabitants; 
and  whether  through  the  unfavorable  interpretation  of  his  instructions, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  he  gave  a  bad  reception  to  the  catholics,  when 
they  solicited  the  erection  of  new  parishes,  wanted  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  their  establishments,  which  were  forming,  nearer  and  nearer, 
all  round  the  closely  inhabited  parts  of  the  country.    Neither  the  demands 
of  the  clergy  nor  those  of  the  people,  nor  even  the  applications  of  the 


*  These  petitions  were  signed  bj  W.  Osgoode,  J.  Quebec,  Hugh  Finlayy 
Francis  Babj,  Thomas  Dpnn,  and  John  Tonng.  [The  second  in  order  of  these 
names,  we  take  to  be  that  of  the  Anglican  prelate.] 
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flUiiifrbly,  pT€Ts31ed  wfdli  Mft  to  re^cbbsider  the  reltusal  he  had  given  on 
tlie  sahjeet, — a  conlduot  unooiifonnable  to  the  ordinance  of  1791.  ,,^^0' 
clUihoKes  hsid  nolMrigfo^'*  f^nt  tift  ^"^"^  *^  *^'^  ^^^'^^^^fftif^ry  ij^^g^*^!^ 
<f  nilgsion  titatiopg,  te  in  the  earli^  f.jnipg  nf  tha  finlnny. 

Oar  people,  therefore,  learned  with  pleasare  the  recaH  of  Governor' 
FreiSGOtt.  Robert  dhore  KTilnes,  Esq.,  (shortly  afterwards  baroneted,) 
dime  to  Quebec  in  1799,  as'  Hentenant-govemor.  On  opening  the  l^is-' 
klive  session,  he  thanked  the  Canadians  for  the  testimonies  they  had  given 
df  their  loyalty ;  and  more  ecrpecially  for  the  moneys  they  had  snbscribed^ 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war  against  the  French  revolutionists,  and  in 
ribpport  of  the  well-being  of  dl  civilized  nations. 

T>iP.  gpiTi^  nf  i^^Rgension,  hitherto  confined  to  the  late  governor  and 
Bis  councfl,  yr^  about  to  extend  to  the  chambers.  The  assembly 
manifested,  during  the  current  session,  less  calmness  and  unanimity  than 
hi  the  preceding.  The  subject  of  the  Jesdits,  and  a  question  of  parlia- 
mentary privileges,  arising  out  of  the  case  of  a  deputy  named  Bouc, 
denteneed,  for  swindling,  to  an  infamous  punishment,  and  whom  the 
assembly  expelled, — this  exertion  of  parliamentary  privily  led  to  hot 
debates.  Bouc,  having  been  re-elected  twice  afterwards,  was  rendered' 
ineligible  by  an  express  law  passed  in  1802. 

The  question  about  the  disposal  of  the  Jesuits'  estates  was  of  far 
greater  import.  P^re  Casot,  the  longest-lived  member  of  that  suppressed 
society,  had  just  deceased.*  His  death  furnished  a  new  opportunity  for 
reclaiming  its  property,  so  that  it  might  be  applied  to  its  original  educa- 
tional uses.  When  a  member,  M.  Plants,  moved  that  such  should  be  its 
fatnre  destination,  Mr.  Young,  an  executive  councillor,  announced  he 
was  charged  to  intimate  that  the  governor  had  given  the  necessary  orders 
to  take  possession  of  it  in  the  nam^  of  the  crown.  The  proposition  of 
Wt.  Plants,  was,  however,  carried,  thus  ignoring  the  governor's  message 
by  a^  majority  of  17  votes.  Only  one  Canadian  opposed  it, — solicitor- 
general  Foucher.  The  chamber  demanded  a  c6py  of  the  title-deeds  of  the 
jMTOperty.  The  governor  replied  that  he  would  furnish  them  if  insisted 
upon ;  adding,  that  he  had  acted  upon  royal  instructions ;  but  he  first 
appealed  to  the  sense  of  the  house,  whether  it  were  consistent  with  iti^ 
accustomed  respect  for  the  throne,  to  persist  in  its  present  course. 

•  The  government  dealt  most  liberally  with  them  (the  surviying  Jesuits) ; 
ihej  were  allowed  to  die  ont  before  it  took  possession  of  their  estates,  or  inter- 
fered with  them."  GHaisTXK. — The  Inckj  Father  Gasot  (alias  Oazean),  who  was 
bat  a  kind  of  college  servitor  rather  than  a  priest,  thus  enjoyed  a  princely  for- 
tune in  his  latter  years,  just  as  if  ^e  had  been  the  longest-lived  contribator  to 
a  « tontine"  Association.— jB.  • 


% 
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The  piotestant  bishop  solicited  the  govenor  to  stippy  sohoohnasten 
for  the  Canadian  towns  and  considerable  villages,  to  teach  the  children, 
gratuitooslj,  the  English  tongue  j  jsloug  with  writing  and  arithmetic,  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  proposal  was  referred  to  the  council,  by  which  it 
was  adopted ;  the  governor  also  lending  his  aid.  In  a  despatch,  dated 
April  5, 1800,  Sir  Robert  proposed  that  portions  of  the  crown  lands,  and 
what  remained  of  the  Jesuits*  estates,  should  be  set  apart  to  defray 
the  cost  of  general  education ;  adding,  that  such  a  measure  would  not 
only  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  government,  but  be  very  advantageous 
in  moral  and  political  respects,  through  the  use  of  the  English  tongue; 
a  knowledge  of  which,  he  said,  was  stiU  so  rare  in  the  colony,  that  hardly 
did  one  or  two  British  assembly-men  venture  to  speak  it  in  the  house,  the 
others  being  well  aware  that  if  they  did  so,  there  was  no  chance  of  their 
being  understood  by  the  great  majority  of  their  hearers. 

His  Oraoe  approved  of  the  plan,  and  asked  the  executive  council  to 
have  a  return  drawn  up  of  the  amount  and  value  of  lands  or  revenues 
still  disposable,  that  they  might  be  appropriated  to  the  foundation  of  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  tilie  use  of  the  English  language  in 
Canada. 


Supplement  to  Chapter  I,  Book  XIII. 

[As  the  author's  account  of  the  logomachj^n  everj  sense  of  that  word- 
got  up  in  1793,  on  the  question  of  the  parliamentary  use  of  French  and  English 
speech,  differs  considerably  from  Mr.  Christie's  report,  which  we  take  to  be  as 
authentic  as  it  is  clearly  expressed,  we  here  subjoin  the  following  extract, 
from  the  historical  repertory  of  that  exact  compiler,  which  he  calls  a  HUtory  of 
Lower  Canada^  on  pages  132-4,  vol.  i.—- 3.] 

"It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  business  of  the  house  was  carried  on, 
and  the  motions  put  by  the  speaker  in  English  and  French,  the  latter  being  hia 
native  tongue,  and  thai  the  journals  were  kept  in  both  languages.  It  was  made 
a  standing  rule  of  the  house, '  that  no  motion  shall  be  debated  or  put  unless  the 
same  be  in  writing  and  seconded ;  when  a  motion  is  seconded,  it  shall  be  read 
in  English  and  French  by  the  speaker  before  debate. '  It  was,  a  few  days  after 
the  adoption  of  this  rule,  resolved  to  amend  it,  by  adding  after  the  word  ^  speaker,' 
the  words  *  if  he  is  master  of  the  two  languages ;  if  not,  the  speaker  shall  read, 
in  either  of  the  two  languages  most  familiar  to  himi  And  the  reading  in  the  other 
language  shall  be  by  the  clerk  or  his  deputy  at  the  table.". . .  .''An  immensity 
of  discussion  arose  as  to  the  language  (English  or  French)  in  which  bills  should 
be  introduced,  and  which  was  to  be  deemed  the  language  of  the  law.  It  was 
moved,  to  resolve  that  the  house  shall  keep  its  journal  in  two  registers ;  in  one 
of  which  the  proceedings  of  the  house  and  the  motions  shall  be  written  in  the 
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French  lang^nage,  with  a  translation  of  the  motiona  originally  made  in  the 
Engliflh  language ;  and  in  the  other  shall  be  entered  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
and  the  motions  in  the  English  language,  with  a  translation  of  the  motions 
originallj  made  in  the  French  language. 

"  To  this,  Mr.  Richardson  moved  to  add,  in  amendment,  the  following  words  : 
<bnt  although  the  journal  shall  be  thus  kept  in  English  and  in  French,  and  all 
bills  that  may  be  brought  in,  or  laws  that  maj  be  enacted,  shall  be  translated 
from  the  one  into  the  other  language,  at  such  stage  of  their  progress  as  maj  be 
determined  upon ;  jet  in  order  to  preserve  that  unity  of  legal  language,  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  the  empire,  and  touching  any  alteration  in  which  a 
subordinate  legislature  is  not  competent,  the  English  shall  be  considered  the 
legal  text/  The  proposed  amendment  was  negatived  (yeas  13,  nays  26),  and 
the  original  motion  unanimously  passed. 

"  In  addition  to  this  it  was,  a  few  days  afterwards,  resolved,  '  That  such  bills 
as  are  presented,  shall  be  put  into  both  languages ;  that  those  in  English  be  put 
into  French,  and  those  presented  in  French  be  put  into  English  by  the  clerk  of 
the  house  or  his  assistants,  according  to  the  directions  they  may  receive,  before 
they  be  read  the  first  time ;  and  when  so  put,  shall  also  be  read  each  time  in 
both  languages.  It  is  well  understood  that  each  member  has  a  right  to  bring 
in  any  bill  in  his  own  language ;  but  that  after  the  same  shall  be  translated,  the 
text  shall  be  considered  to  be  that  of  the  language  of  the  law  to  which  said  bill 
hath  reference.'  Thus  this  matter,  which  at  one  moment  threatened  to  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  the  house,  and  kindle  national  animosities  among  the  mem- 
bers, was  compromised,  and  settled  down  in  the  resolutions  cited,  which,  being 
made  a  rule  of  the  house,  was  ever  afterwards  cheerfully  observed,  and  worked 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all." 
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BleetioiM  of  1800.— Boyal  institution.— Prindple  of  fucatlon.— First  pvblieitloii  of  Z«  dmui^ 
diM  newqtaper  in  Qnebeo.^-AHhir  of  the  CAeM^Mofe,  Ametioui  sbip-ofrirw.— Condition 
of  Britain's  relations  with  tlie  United  States,— First  dissensions  between  the  two  oonntiies. 
Arrival  of  Sir  James  Cndg  in  Canada.— Political  proclamation.— Be-opening  of  the  legis- 
lature.—BUI  presented  to  prevent  Judges  fropi  sitting  in  assembly.— K.  Bedard  and  other 
militia  offloers  cashiered.— Responsible  cabinet.— Parliament  dissolved.— Craig's  insnltiii^ 
address  to  the  members.— Ideas  of  JA  Cctnadien  writers  on  the  colonial  oonstltutioii  aAd 
ministerial  responsibility.— Parliamentary  supplies.— A  Colonial  agent  in  London.— -The 
Judges  excluded  ftom  Assembly.— Sudden  dissolution  of  the  Canadian  parliament. — 
Seimre  of  the  pjrinting-plant,  kc,  of  Le  Canadieny  and  incarceration  of  HesBrs.  Bedard^ 
Tasohereau  and  Blanchet— Proclamation  of  the  governor.— Blections.— Craig  recommends 
the  British  ministry  either  to  abolish  the  Lower  Canadian  constttation,  or  to  inoorporato 
the  two  provinces  in  one.— He  sends  his  secretary  to  London.— R0ply  of  the  minister.— 
Re-opening  of  the  chambers.— Release  of  Messrs.  Bedard,  ke. — Spiritual  affidrs:  interviews 
between  the  governor  and  H.  Plessis  regarding  the  catholic  chureh  establishment.— Gov- 
ernmental nomination  of  the  parish  clergy  preposed.-TTind-up  of  Craig's  administratioiL 

The  yean  1800-1805  became  a  seaBon  of  calm  for  Gaitada.  The  elec- 
tions of  1800  returned  as  members  of  assembly  ten  government  placemen 
(or  a  fifth  of  the  entire  number) ;  namely,  £ii^  .^SXSSUHS&JSSSI^^S^ 
Aree  judges^  and  three  otlter  state  officials.  This  ^sion  became  a  guar- 
antee for  the  Bubmisslon  of  all  the  rest  of  the  representative  body.  Thus, 
no  sooner  was  the  legislature  in  session,  th^  it  hastened  to  renew  the  act 
for  the  security  of  established  government,  and  enacted  one  to  sanction 
the  foundation  of  a  Royal  Institution ;  intended  to  promote,  as  a  chief 
purpose,  the  anglification  of  the  country  by  means  of  a  general  system  of 
public  instruction,  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language.  The 
law  passed  on  the  occasioii  placed  institutional  education  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive.  The  governor  nominated  the  directors  and  president, 
who  were  to  regulate,  subject  to  the  governor's  veto,  the  administration  ; 
it  was  he  who  had  to  designate  the  several  parishes  wherein  schools  were  to 
be  opened,  and  appoint  the  teachers.  Tlia  AT<>fti^t.iyft  f^oundl  ftbfr^'iB*^  *^** 
consent  of  the  home  government  to  endow  with  landri&Y6AiL03  the^coU^es^ 
pn)p0£HS«d  taJifi  ggtahl'^^b**^-  in  view  of  obtaining  more  promptly  thereby 
the  full  realization  of  the  project.  In  1803,  the  king  assented  to  the  endow- 
ment of  two  of  thfi..QoU^^i  pn<s  foi*  Quebec,  the  other  for  MQAt£^- 

The  protestant  bishop,  himself  the  originator,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
project,  was  called  to  preside  over  the  new  institution.  This  nomination 
paralyzed  it  at  the  outset,  maugre  the  subsidies  which  were  voted,  during 
several  years,  for  its  maintenance.    The  Canadians,  who  inclined  neither 
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jbo  leaonBoe  their  language,'  nor  tlieir  fisdth,  tmanimoiisly  shunned  the 
ebfiB^rooms  of  the  Instita^n ;  which  itadf,  &r  a  quarter-century,  merely 
httifed  the  way  againat  the  initiation  of  an  educational  i^stem  mor^ 
oon^EOUty  with  their  wishes.  - 

Despite  the  impuMdiTwEiSb  the  war,  hotly  raging  between  France  and 
Britain,  in  1801,  gave  to  trade  and  especially  to  ship-building,  (the  latter 
Aen  becoming  an  important  branch  of  Canadian  industry,)  there  were  ser- 
eial  subjects,  of  colonial  interest,  which  excited  discusaon  among  the  ultras 
of  the  party.  Thejnsurped  possesaioniifihe  Jesuits'  estates,  the  obstacles 
jaised  to  land-granting^  and  the  creation  of  new  parishes  by  law^  the  seleo-/ 
tipn  of  eonncilloial  y***^  "*^^  «^n  fiY^T  ^^"♦'^f*  t^  fr^  Canadiafis^systematic 
exelnsion  of  the,latter  from  public  offices,  a  desire^  among  BrHi«>i  jutrtL 
^^sans,  to  tax  the  land  and  consequently  hurt  agricultuii^ — ^all  of  these 
topics  became  subjects  of  debate ;  and  in  measure  of  the  amount  of  dis- 
trust or  jealousy,  the  extent  of  hope  and  fear,  which  preyailed,  was  that 
public  opinion  affected,  which  b^an  to  take  consistence,  and  was  soon  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  legislature  and  throughout  the  country. 

Sir ,Boberfr  flhnra  Milnrn  (as  the  governor  was  now  titled)  had  himself 
inca  onJhe  loyalty  of  the  CanadiaO£!i  and  did  not  care  to  con- 
ceal l^^  distrust;  in  especial,  complaining  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies,  of  the  freedom  of  their  habitants  relative  to 
the  seigniors,  and  emancipation  of  the  catholic  clergy  from  state  control. 
He  also  earnestly  advised,  that,  the  colonial  militia  should  be  disbanded ; 
because  it  was  not  proper  to  arm  and  train  the  people  of  a  conquered 
province,  such  as  Canada.  The  duke  replied,  in  a  despatch  dated  January 
6, 1801,  that  the  small  power  the  Canadian  feudalry  had  over  their  ten- 
ants was  a  thing  to  be  regretted ;  but,  as  the  defeo£/was  due  to  the  oper- 
ati<»i  of  special  laws  and  local  customs,  the  evil  was  probably  remediless. 
As  for  the  perfect  independence  of  the  catholic  clergy  complained  of,  his 
grace  observed  that  he  could  not  conceive  wherefore  the  following  article 
in  the  Royal  Instructions  had  been  practically  ignored ;  namely  "  No  one 
diall  be  invested  with  holy  orders,  or  be  chaiged  witha  cure  of  souls,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  governor.''  Adverting  to  the  suggested  disbanding 
of  the  militia,  the  Duke  owned  that  the  laws  of  1784  and  1786  certainly 
were  defective ;  but  they  might  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  government 
more  complete  control  over  the  militia  corps. 

While  the  executive  was  organisin]^  a  system  of  English  scholastics,  it 
was,  concurrently,  occupied  with  a  project  for  erecting  protestant  parishes 
m  view  of  their  ultimately  superseding  the  catholic  parishes.  The  gov- 
(jnypr  a^d  the  Duke  of  Portlapd-  wfdre  then  in  correspondence,  and  the 
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attorney-general  was  chai^ged  to  draw  up  a  report,  on  this  subject.*    Mr. 
Byland  recommended,  in  1804,  to  allow  no  one  to  be  inducted  to  a  cure 
of  souls  (parochial  change)  without  a  license  from  the  governor ;  he  advised 
that  the  Royal  Instructions  should  be  observed,  so  that  regal  supremacy 
should  be  maintained,  and  papal  authority  in  that  matter  might  be  abol- 
ished.     Now  had  such  a  usurpation  been  allowed,  the  country  were  pro- 
testantized I    Finally,  Mr.  Ryland  wished  the  government  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  estates  of  the  Seminary,  and  those  of  some  other  religious  insti- 
tutions ;  also  intimating  that  the  king  ought  to  nominate  a  superintendent 
and  deputy-superintendent  of  the  Romish  church.     Such  were  the  senti- 
ments of  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  placet     Byland.  'nfeo  ac< 
as^private  secretary  for  all  the  governors  of  Canada,  from  Lord  Borches^ 
ter's  time  to  that  of  Sir  George  Prevost^  and  afterwards  was  secf e^iry  to 
*  the  executive  council,  and  member  of  the  legislative  counciLcame  at  an  « 
early  age  to  Quebec.     tfTwas,  till  his  latest  hour,  an  implacable  foe  of  the  ^ 
Canadians  and  (all)  catholics.  t  ' 

At  the  expiry  of  the  quadrennial  term  of  the  second  parliament  in 
1804,  there  was  little  mutation  of  parties  resulting  from  the  election  of 
that  year;  and  when  the  session  opened,  only  opportunity  was  wanting 
to  resuming  struggles  b^un  in  that  preceding.  The  first  vexed  question, 
seemingly  of  little  import  in  itself,  arose  as  to  building  juls  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  chamber  laid  a  tax  on  merchandise  to  defray  the  cost  of  such 
constructions,  despite  the  opposition  of  a  minority  of  members ;  these 
chiefly  merchants,  who  wished  that  real  property  should  be  taxed  for  the 
purpose.  Those  persons  maintained  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
colonial  trade,  if  it  were  burdened  with  the  whole  cost  of  public  works; 
an4  that  a  diflerent  principle  ought  to  be  adopted,  if  the  revenues  of  the 
country  were  expected  to  be  developed.  It  was  xepUed,  that  whatever 
ayat^pi  of  taxing  should  be  adopted,  the  burden  of  it  would  ultimately. 
_lall  on  the  consumer :  and  that  to  burden  agriculture  in  a  new  country, 
^wherein  it  ought  to  be  the  most  favored  of  employments^  is  detrimental,^^ 
not  omy  to  the  general  jf ell-being,  but  finally  hurtful  to  commerce  itaeBT^ 

*  To  account  for  this  shadowy  grievance  finding  a  p^ce  in  the  above  enumer- 
ation of  Canadian  wrongs,  the  reader  will  please  to  remember,  that  catholic 
churchmen  deny  the  right  of  seculars  to  create  a  parochial  jurisdiction  at  all; 
a  parockia^  paroitsej  or  parish,  being  {ab  origine)  a  spizitual,  and,  abave  all)  a 
titheable  oircumscription.    "  Hinc  illas  laehrjmse  1  "^B, 

t  "  We  have  been  mad  enough  to  allow  a  company  of  French  rascals  to 
deprive  us,  for  the  momekt,  of  accomplishing  all  this ;  but  one  prudent,  decisive 
step  might  rectify  the  absurdity.'^  Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Deo.  22, 1804,  res- 
pecting the  church  establishment  in  Lower  Canada,  pfjnted  in  Chbisto's 
Hidory  of  X.  C,  voL  vL  . 


\ 
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The  parliamentary  ooniention  fairly  began,  there  was  no  lack  of  sub- 
jeeta  for  keeping  it  going ;  although  a  certain  restraint  was  temporarily 
observed.  A  refusal  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  French  translator, 
deeply  a^rieved  the  assembly ;  which  r^arded  it  as  an  eyidence  of  the 
ill-wiU  of  the  authorities  to  the  language  of  the  Canadians ;  for  the 
amount  of  money  asked,  was  pot  considerable  enough  to  put  an  end  to 
the  good  understanding  which  still  preyailed.  The  assembly  was  about 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  question,  when  the  parliament 
was  pror(^ued. 

Sir  R.  S.  Milnes  left  for  Europe,  leaving  as  his  substitute  the  oldest 
executiye  councillor,  Mr.  Dunn,  who  appointed  the  next  meeting  of  the 
chambers  to  take  place  early  in  1806.  The  pique  which  the  assembly- 
men had  manifested  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  session,  did  not 
lessen  during  the  recess.  They  determined  to  call  severely  to  account 
the  journalists  who  had  censured  the  voting  of  the  majority  on  the  jail- 
tax,  and  ordered  the  publisher  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  to  be  arrested. 
The  publisher  of  the  Quebec  Mercury^  a  newspaper  started  the  year  before, 
tried  to  defend  himself',  but  was  iain~to  make  an  apology  for  his  imputed 
offence,  in  order  to  avoid  incarceration.  The  alleged  breach  of  privilege 
in  neither  case  deserved  the  chastisement  they  provoked ;  such  an  exercise 
aH  parliamentary  potency  was  itself  an  infraction  of  popular  rights,  and 
even  detrimental  to  the  assembly's  own  independence, — both  finding 
general  support  in  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Meanwhile  the  mercantile  party,  conscious  of  the  great  influence  it  ever 
had  at  head-quarters  in  London,  petitioned  *his  Majesty  to  veto  the  jail 
act.  Whereupon,  the  assembly  at  once  adopted  a  motion,  made  by  M. 
Bedard,  praying  the  king  to  sanction  it ;  transmitting  along  with  the 
petition,  a  memorial  in  justification  of  the  measure.  ^'  The  assembly 
considered,"  urged  the  memorialists,  ^'  that  no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between 
^e  long  established  realms  of  Europe  and  Canada,  in  regard  of  the  pro- 
priety of  taxing  the  land.  In  the  mother  country,  and  in  others  where 
agriculture  has  made  most  lands  almost  of  equal  value,  a  territorial 
impost  presses  equally  on  all ;  but  in  Canada,  where  tillage  is  most  irr^ular 
and  unequal,  to  assess  by  the  acre  would  be  inequitable  indeed ;  for  thus 
he  whose  ground  may  not  be  worth  three  pence  an  acre,  would  have  to 
pay  as  much  as  those  who  may  have  in  their  domains  land  worth  £3  an 
acre.  A  land-tax  would  therefore  press  heaviest  of  all  on  those  beginning 
to  clear  ground,  than  on  those  possessed  of  ground  already  cleared ;  and 
thus  new  colonists  would  be  loaded  with  most  of  the  proposed  burden, 
while  they  ought,  in  reason,  rather  to  be  encouraged  at  the  beginning. 
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^*  A  land-tax,  on  the  other  hand,  ba^ed  upon  estimation  of  the  liabSitiefl 
rf  every  holding,  is  plainly  impracticable :  the  cost  of  valuation  and 
tax-collecting  would  exceed  the  returns. 

''  Moreover,  a  land-tax  would  be  unjust,  because  the  inhabitants  .^f 
towns,  whose  wealth  consists  in  movables,  would  be  exempted  from  its 
operation.  The  assembly  considers  generally,  that  an  impost  upon  QQip- 
merce,  and  particularly  upon  such  objec&  as  those  that  are  taxed  in  the 
act,  wafi  the  most  just,  the  least  felt,  and  its  repartition  the  most  equal;  f9r 
it  is  the  consumer  who  pays  ultimately.  Though  it  has  been  objected 
that  merchants  labor  under  more  disadvanti^^us  circumstances  in  this 
country  than  elsewhere,  because  they  cannot  re-export  their  commodities 
to  other  markets,  this  circumstance,  instead  of  being  a  disadvantage  to 
them,  works  in  their  favor,  for  it  gives  them  the  power  of  r^ulating  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  making  the  consumer  pay  the  duty ;  seeing 
that  they  have  no  other  competitors  than  those  who  pay  the  same  imposts." 

In  vain  had  the  dissentient  party,  led  by  Mr.  Richardson,  tried  to 
nullify  the  proposal  by  an  amendment :  it  was  sanctioned  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one  of  assentients.  Thus  was  confirmed,  after 
prolonged  debates,  the  decision  adopted  previously  on  the  grand  principle 
in  question,  of  levying  taxes :  a  principle  which  has,  ever  since,  served  as 
a  basis  for  the  financial  system  of  this  province.  It  was  adopted  in 
conformity  with  the  interest  of  all  new  countries,  the  primary  desideratum 
for  which  is,  to  transmute  its  forest  lands*  into  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
grouudsj__The  law  was  sanctioned  by  the  governor. 
.  The  agitation  of  the  subject,  however,  increased  prevailing  adverse 
feeling.  Even  the  governor  himself  did  not  escape  its  malign  influences. 
The  contestation  was  tinged,  like  others,  with  national  jealousy.  The 
mercantile  party,  not  able  to  contain  its  vexation  at  the  check  it  had  just 
received,  raised  its  voice  again  against  the  alien  origin  of  its  adversaries, 
and  tried  to  shift  the  discussion  to  the  ground  of  nationality.  Thus  did 
the  Quebec  Mercury  deliver  itself  on  the  subject :     "  This  province  is  fi^ 

too  French  for  a  British  colony Whether  we  be  in  a  state  of  peace  or 

war,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  exert  aU  our  efforts,  by  every  avoyr- 
able  means,  to  oppose  the  increase  of  the  French,  and  the  augmentation 

of  their  influence After  47  years'  possession,  it  is  now  fitting  that 

the  province  become  truly  British."  This  cry,  raised  by  the  violent  men 
of  the  party,  but  disavowed  by  the  moderate,  was  more  particularly  doe 
to  a  rumor  which  got  about,  that  the  Canadians  were  about  to  establish  a 
newspaper,  to  be  printed  in  French,  intended  to  proclaim  their  politicsl 
rights,  and  reclaim  in  their  favor  all  constitutional  advantages. 
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evwy  oppoflitioB,  Le  Oanadim  appeared  is  Noyember,  1806* 
In  its  proBpeotofly  the  aim  and  prinoiples  of  its  projectors  were  thus 
«po«nded :— '^  Long  before  the  present  time,  manj  persons  who  love 
their  conn  try  and  respect  itagoyemment  have  felt  regret  that  the  priceless 
pmilege  wi^  wkieh  we  art  endowed  bj  our  ooistitution,  libbbtt  or 

noB  PKBSB,  should  have  remained  so  long  a  dead  lettw The  right 

mtaA  tiie  Britidi  people  possess  and  ezwt,  of  freely  expressing  their 
senffanents  on  all  the  public  acts  of  their  government,  is  in  truth  the 

maiB-flpring  of  their  well-being It  is  the  freedom  of  printed  speech 

viooh  makes  the  British  constitution  so  fit  for  benefiting  the  populations 
coming  under  its  protection.  Every  specnes  of  government  ought  to  have 
the  good  of  the  people  for  its  chief  aim,  and  possibly  each  of  them  aspires^ 
ai  least,  to  attain  that  end ;  but  all  have  not  the  means  for  its  realisation. 
The  despot  knows  not  his  pec^le's  likeness  but  from  the  portrait  drawn 
ef  it  by  his  courtiers ;  he  sees  only  with  their  eyes,  and  hears  through 
thesr  ears  alone.  Undw  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  its  immediate 
sdbjeets  have  the  right  of  making  themselves  known  to  authcnrity  through 
Ae  medium  of  a  public  press ;  and  by  the  free  expression  of  sentiment 
in  its  journals,  the  whole  nation  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  confidential 
adviser  of  its  executive. 

"  A  despotic  government,  on  the  contrary,  ever  ill-informed,  is  unceas- 
tn^y  liable  to  damage  the  interests  and  shook  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
whom,  in  fact,  it  does  not  intimately  know ;  and  thus,  without  meaning 
it  perhaps,  does  violences,  and  infiicts  evils,  the  effect  of  which  it  may  not 
perceive  till  too  late  for  remedy :  hence  it  is,  that  absolute  governments 
aie  diose  most  subject  to  revolutions.  Under  the  British  constitution  ^ 
nodiing  being  done  in  secret,  and  no  constraint  preventing  the  subject 
from  freely  expressing  his  thoughts,  in  a  c^ntry  where  the  individual  man, 
so  to  speak,  thinks  aloud, — it  is  impossible  that  the  perils  which  dog  the 
beds  of  absolutism  can  exist ;  and  this  it  is  which  gives  that  wondrous 
stability  to  Britsh  institutions  which  has  left  them  standing  erect,  while 
so  many  governments  of  Europe  have  been  successively  upset. 

**  The  Canadians,  as  the  newest  subjects  in  the  British  empire,  have 
the  greatest  interest  of  all  in  being  properly  represented.  Tet  they  have 
lately  seen  themselves  victimiEcd  by  the  dark  insinuations  contained  in  a 
journal  here,  printed  in  English,  without  possessing  the  proper  means  for 
Implying  to  them.  Our  compatriots  have  all  an  interest  in  seeing  prejudices 
against  them  dissipated ;  also  in  the  effiicing  of  those  evil  impressions  of  us 
which'  the  disguised  eiSbrts  of  malignity  may  leave  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Britain,  yea  even  in  the  nund  of  royalty  itself     It  has  been 
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impated  to  as  as  a  erime,  that  we  adhere  to  the  use  of  our  mother  tongne 
to  express  onr  BeQtiments  and  to  reclaim  onr  rights ;  hat  nndesarred 
accusations  appal  not  the  innocent  A  sincere  avowal  of  proper  feeling  is 
not  disloyal,  in  whatcTer  language  expressed." 

The  appearance  of  the  new  journal  marks  the  en  of  the  earliest 
vindication  of  Gallo-Canadian  liberty  of  the  press.  Before  its  publication, 
no  newspaper  in  the  colony  had  ventured  to  discuss  political  questioDSy  as 
was  done  by  the  press  of  Britain.  The  polemical  department  of  Le 
Canadien,  though  at  first  entirely  composed  of  anonymous  communioationB, 
yet  gave  a  great  impulse  to  constitutional  studies ;  and,  in  this  regard,  the 
title  of  the  earliest  French  print  that  appeared  in  the  colony,  merits  to  be 
set  at  the  head  of  our  journalistic  annaJs.* 

The  political  relations  of  Britain  with  our  neighbors  of  the  States, 
began  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  what  was  passing  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  colony.  The  terrible  wars  in  Europe,  arising  out  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  excited  a  strong  feeling,  among  the  American  republicans,  in 
favor  of  France.  The  United  States  men  had  disapppvingly  seen  one 
•of  the  freest  of  European  nations  form  alliances  with  unmitigated 
"despotisms,  against  that  liberty  which,  with  so  much  difficulty,  had  come 
into  being  and  was  spreading  itself  in  the  Old  World ;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Washington  exerted  all  its  efforts  to  -postpone,^  among  the 
tcitizens  of  the  republic,  the  expression  of  hostile  sentiments  which  would 
have  led  to  a  war  against  Britain,  and  consequently  a  struggle  on  the  high 
«eas,  for  which  the  American  marine  was  not  yet  in  a  proper  state  to  engage. 
These  restraining  efforts  of  the  executive,  always  a  weak  power  in  tiie 

States,  had  small  success.    For  some  time  back,  the  relations  between  the 
» .       "  '        ■ 

•  <<The  first  nnmber  of  Ia  Canadien^  a  newspaper  entirely  in  French,  issued 
in  NoYember  of  the  present  jear  in  Quebec,  from  a  small  press  procured  for  the 
purpose,  by  the  contributions  of  sereral  Canadian  gentlemen,  with  the  professed 
intention  of  rindicating  the  French-Canadian  character,  firequently  aspersed,  as 
they  deemed  it,  by  a  press  of  the  other  lang^iage,  in  Quebec,  and  to  repel  the 
constant  assaults  from  it,  of  which  they  believed  they  had  cause  to  complain ; 
And  to  Instruct  their  compatriots  in  their  duties  and  rights  as  British  subjects 
under  the  constitution ;  in  themselyes  just  and  commendable  purposes.  *But  it 
far  exceeded  these,  by  constantly  appealing  to  national  prejudices,<»subyersive 
of  the  harmony  which  until  then  had  prerailed  between  the  two  races  I  and  with 
it  dommenced  the  reign  of  agitation  and  discord  which  afterwards  unhappily 
•distracted  the  province.  It  was,  from  the  outset,  anti-ezecutire  in  politics, 
anti-commercial  in  its  doctrines,  and,  indeed,  anti-British  in  spirit ;  treating  as 
anti-Canadian  eyerything  British  in  the  colony,  and  the  British  immigrants  and 
population  as  <  itrangers  et  tn^rtM,' — strangers  and  intruders."— Bobbst  CnaiSTa : 
JXMory  of  Lower  Canada,  I.  261-2.— J7. 
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two  oonntries  bad  lost  much  of  that  cordiality  which  the  American 
cabinet  was  still  trying  to  maintain ;  and  which  was  about  to  disappear 
entiielj  along  with  Whig  policy  as  that  of  the  Union. 

The  French  Bevolntion,  and  the  wars  in  its  train,  eventuated  in  the 
destruction  of  the  navies  of  all  the  continental  nations,  .who  found  it 
impossible  to  hold  their  own  on  sea  as  on  land.    Britain,  left  sole  mistress 
of  the  former,  was  willing  to  profit  by  all  the  resultant  advantages.     The 
United  States,  on  the  other  band,  as  a  neutral  nation,  claimed  to  trade 
£neely  with  all  the  belligerent  parties.    *The  British,  making  no  account  of 
this  pretension  of  the  Americans,  in  1806,  proclaimed  the  line  of  conti- 
nental seaboard  of  Europe,  firom  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
permanent  blockade ;  in  enforcing  which  they  captured  a  great  number  of 
American  vessels  for  breaking  through  it.     Napoleon  I,  by  way  of  repri- 
sal, declared  the  British  coasts  themselves  to  be  in  a  like  state  of  blockade. 
The  British  government  retorted,  in  the  year  following,  by  prohibiting  all 
coontries  from  trading  with  France.     These  extraordinary  measures, 
violating  as  they  did  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
oooasioned  great  irritation  in  the  United  States ;  and  their  merchants 
loudly  demanded  protection  against  them  from  their  government.     Con- 
currently, the  British  claimed,  as  part  of  their  maritime  code,  the  Eight 
of  Search ;  namely,  the  freedom   to  seek  for,  and  seize  when  found 
aboard  foreign  vessels,  all  those  British  sailors  who  had  taken  service 
therein.     This  assumed  right  was  chiefly  exercised  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  in  which  many  British  seamen  were  employed.    A  British 
ship-of-war,  following  up  this  quest,  attacked  the  U.  S.  fr^ate  Chesapeake^ 
killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  crew,  boarded  her,  and  took  by  force 
four  men  said  to  be  British  deserters.*     The  United  States  government, 
inconsequence,  shut  its  ports  against  all  British  vessels  in  American  waters 
till  satisfaction  should  be  made  for  the  above  hostile  act,  and  all  future 
repetitions  of  it  were  renounced.     These  doings  were  followed,  on  one  part, 
by  the  famous  ''  orders  in  council,''  prohibiting  all  commerce  with  the 
French  or  their  allies ;  and  on  the  other,  by  the  ''  Milan  decree,''  promul- 
gated by  Napoleon  I,  which  forbade  trade  of  any  kind,  by  any  nation, 

*  The  aathor  chooses  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  the  condaet  of  the  captain  of 
the  Leopard  (British  man-of-war)  was  disavowed  by  his  superiors,  and  snch 
reparation  as  it  was  possible  to  make  freely  granted.  The  untoward  incident 
took  place  in  June  1807,  just  outside  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake.  Of  the  four 
seamen  seized,  one,  named  Jenkins  Ratford,  a  British  deserter,  was  hanged. 
The  other  three,  says  Bancroft,  were  men  of  color,  and  American  citizens.— 
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with  Britain  or  lier  colonies.  The  United  States,  ia  view  of  self-fffOtet- 
tion,  laid  an  embargo  on  the  shipping  of  all  nations ;  but  which  was  token 
off  during  the  Ibilowing  year,  for  the  American  traders  found  that  tiiejr 
were  the  greatest  sofferers  by  its  operation ;  bat  oommeree  with  France  and 
Britain  was  interdicted,  till  the  government  of  eadi  should  give  satis&ctioB 
to  the  American  safferen  through  their  obstructive  polity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  men  of  the  States  toc^  measures  for  puttisig  ihm  country  intc 
a  defensible  state,  and  prepared  for  war. 

Such  were  the  transactions  which  superveoed  between  the  Americaa 
republic  and  the  kingdom  of  Oieat  Britain  in  the  yean  1806-9  inclusive ; 
and,  forecasting  a  coming  war,  the  attention  of  the  fonner  waa  abeady 
turning  towards  Canada* 

The  conduct  of  the  British  party  in  that  province  was  fitted  to  inoretse 
rather  than  to  lessen  the  hopefulness  of  the  Americans.  All  that  it  could 
do  it  did,  to  irritate  the  French  population. 

The  bishop  of  Quebec,  M.  Denaut,  dying  in  1806,  M.  Plessis,  his  coadf 
jutor  since  1797,  and  titular  of  Canatha  in  Palestine,  waa  chosen,  in  vir- 
tue of  a  bull  issued  by  Pius  VII,  so  far  back  as  A.  d.  1806  to  succeed  the 
deceased  prelate.  The  colonial  attorney-general  and  Mr.  Ryland  did  their 
utmost  to  prevent  Mr.  Dunn,  governor-substitute,  from  recognising  M« 
Plessis  as  bishop,  and  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king.  Byland  wrote^ 
that  he  despised  and  hated  the  catholic  religion,  for  it  degraded  and  em* 
bruted  human  reason  ]  and  became  the  curse  of  every  country  wherein  it 
existed."  The  obstructive  attempts  of  the  British  party,  in  the  present 
ease,  were  bootless,  however:  Dunn  recognized  the  new  prelate,  and 
received  the  required  oath  in  full  council, — ^to  the  great  discontent  of  the 
protestants.f 

Some  time  thereafter,  the  protestant  bishop  being  in  London,  complained 
to  the  ministry  that  as  the  lately  inducted  catholic  prelate  took  the  title 
of  Bishop  of  Quebec^  he  inclined  to  resign  his  own  charge.  Lord  CastlC' 
reagh  reminded  him,  that  M.  Plessis  was  no  foreigner,  that  neither  were 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  aUens }  and  that,  in  fine,  both  were  entitled  to 
enjoy  aU  rights  appertaining  to  them  as  catholics. 

For  some  time,  the  rumor  ran,  that  the  Canadians  only  waited  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  American  flag  among  them,  to  i^  in  a  body  and  join 
the  American  confederation.  This  notion,  widely  spread,  was  first  set 
afloat  by  their  enemies,  to  exdte  the  distrust  of  the  metropolitan  country  f 

*  He  was  consecrated,  in  Qaebec,  Jan.  25,  1801.    \ 

t  Letters  of  Ryland  to  the  protestant  bishop  of  Qaebec,  dated  Jan.  26, 2T, 
and  Feb.  3,  ISOC. 

\ 
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Hie  rerideHt  British  erer  representing  their  fellow-colonists  of  French  ori- 
gin as  so  many  rebels.  The  Americans,  who  wished  to  pnt  an  end  to 
Smopeaii  domination  in  all  parts  of  this  continent,  eagerly  prapagated  the 
above  report,  tiirongh  their  nnmerons  jonmals. 

By  way  of  contradicting  it  practieally,  Mr.  Dunn  oansed  a  grand  mili* 
inj  demonstration  to  be  made.  In  summer,  1807,  he  eailed  up  a  fifth  - 
part  of  the  colonial  militia,  ordaining  the  force  to  be  ready  to  march  at  the 
tet  signaL  Concnrrently,  the  bidiop  (M.  Plessis)  addressed  a  pastoral 
letter  to  all  his  flock.  The  baBotdng  for  men,  and  their  training  after- 
wards, ^ere  cheerfdlly  and  briskly  carried  on,  to  a  degree  which  belied  the 
insintiadons  thrown  out  against  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians. 

The  fbrtificatiotts  of  Quebec  were  augmented  and  remounted  under  the 
Imperrision  of  Oolenel  Brod^  then  commandant  of  the  garrison.  But 
wnr  was  not  to  break  out  yet  a  while.  The  people  of  the  States  were  not 
yet  in  a  fit  condition  to  encounter  a  nation  paramount  on  die  seas,  and 
|N)0se80ed  of  a  land-force,  superior  for  numbers  and  discipline,  to  that  the 
fepaUic  could  bring  into  the  field.  Diplomatists  tried  or  affwted  to  settle 
^bt^Sieai^ea  between  the  two  governments. 

'^^fthifi  nritisal  timr^  Sjir  James  Craig  arrived  as  new  governor  for  Canada. 
He  was  a  mHitary  officer  of  some  repute ;  but  as  an  administrator,  too 
narrow-minded  and  whimsical.  He  delighted  in  military  pomp;  and 
USQidly  addressed  civiiians  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  recruits  liable  to 
ihe  quickening  impulaon  of  a  cat-o -nine-tails.  In  his  general  order  of 
KoT.  23,  aflber  ezpresmng  his  satisfaction  at  the  zeal  manifested  by  the 
militia  for  defence  of  the  country,  he  added,  that  he  had  seen  with  uneas* 
inees  acts  of  great  insubordination  committed  in  the  paridi  of  jysomption ; 
and  eadiorted  every  one  to  be  on  his  guard  against  treasonable  artifices, 
And  the  discourses  of  emissaries  prowling  everywhere  to  seduce  the  people. 
•^*  Those  discourses,"  he  owned,  "  had  little  effect  among  a  fortunate  people 
(such  as  the  Canadians  were),  who  cKperienced,  every  day  of  their  lives, 
ihe  proteetion  and  beneficence  of  their  government ;  nevertheless,  to  pre- 
vent effectually  liie  ill  effects  which  result  from  evil  inspiration,  (especially 
nmoig  the  young  and  ignorant),  I  enjoin  all  the  militiamen  to  watch 
attentively  the  presence  of  aliens  who  come  amongst  them ;  and  whenever 
their  conduct  or' words  appear  suspeetible,  they  are  to  be  taken  before  a 
iM^slrate  or,«ome  militia  officer,  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly.** 

This  general  order  dwelt  so  very  particularly  on  American  intriguers 
and  on  plainly  anticipated  war  defections,  that  the  colonists  must  have 
thought  the  country  had  a  volcano  under  it,  ready  for  eruption.  But  there 
xeally  nothing  impending  which  ^uld  authorise  the  spooial  solemnity 
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of  an  appeal  to  tiie  loyal  feeling  of  the  people  of  Canada  at  thn  time. 
The  troables  signalized  by  the  goTernor  had  no  political  color,  and  were 
doe  either  to  canses  we  have  already  pointed  out,  or  to  local  disputes,  which 
officious  agents  of  the  executiye  represented  as  being  yery  graye,  in  order 
to  exalt  their  own  credit  for  reporting  or  repressing  them.  Neyer,  in  &ct, 
were  the  Canadians  more  attached  to  the  goyemment  before  that  time  or 
since  ;  Knt.  fiir  Jamflg  <^raig,  liAvinpp  thrown  himself  headlong^  at  the  ont- 
set,  into  the  arms  of  ^hflir  "^'^*  "Hfint  f^f!!,^^  ^«f iniioj  try  «ii'gpj^«>ii^i 

alLthings',  pr^stfid  tp.^im  as  theyjF^.  thfoiigh  ajflrtiwn  mfidinmi-  S& 

neyer  doyT>tA<1  t^fcAt  the  rmlln  flrwwilinTVi^  their  leaders  rr^^^  'Vfpecially. 
were  hostile  to  British  suaerainty  \  ^^*  th^y  m'^^^y  *^i"^^My^  *^<^i^  ^j** 
loyalty  j  and  that  they  were  tolbe  distonsted  in  allJ^uags.  He  chose  Byland 
for  his  secretary ;  wFo  ftll  Th  love  (political)  with  his  master  at  first  sight ; 
writing  exultingly  to  the  protestant  bishop,  eyen  before  the  new  governor 
had  taken  the  oaths^*  ^'  Craig  is  just  the  man  for  this  country  \" 

In  opening  parliament,  January  29,  1808,  Craig  adverted  to  the  wars 
in  Europe,  and  Frendi  ambition.  He  said,  **  It  would  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  me,  if  upon  this  occasion  I  could  be  the  bearer  of  any  weB- 
grounded  annunciation  of  the  restoration  of  that  peace,  which,  as  the  surest 
foundation  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  people,  is  the  constant 
object  of  his  Majesty's  endeavors ;  but  whUe  an  implacable  enemy  is  exert- 
ing every  resource  of  a  power,  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  world,  and  which 
is  controlled  by.  no  principle  of  justice  or  humanity  in  attempting  our  ruin, 
— while  that  enemy,  under  the  irritation  of  a  disappointed  ambition,  which 
boundless  in  its  extent,  aims  at  no  less  than  the  subjugation  of  the  world, 
regards  with  a  malignant  inveteracy,  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal, 
the  only  nation  now  in  Europe,  which  by  the  wisdom  of  its  government^ 
the  resources  of  its  wealth,  and  the  energy^  virtue,  and  public  spirit  of  ita 
people,  has  been  able  to  resist  him, — ^it  must  be  with  cautious  diffidence 
and  a  reliance  only  on  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  that  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  wished-for  cessation  of  the  inconveniences  of  ¥rar." 

He  spoke,  afterwards,  of  what  it  more  concerned  the  Canadians  to 
know.  Making  allusion  to  the  relation  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  he  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  impart  which  threw  any  light  upon 
matters  then  in  debate  between  the  two  powers ;  but  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  wisdom  embodied  in  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Washington 
would  find  means  to  avoid  the  calamities  likely  to  be  attendant  on  a  war 
between  two  nations  of  kindred  origin,  usages,  and  language.     He  added, 

*  This  formality  took  place  Oct.  24, 1807. 
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liovever,  that  means  for  meeting  advene  eventualitieB  were  not  to  be . 
iieg^(0Cted ;  and  lie  bad  tbe  firmest  confidence  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  in  that  respect  would  not  be  wanting ;  while  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of 
tibe  militia  met  his  own  warmest  approbation.  All  appearances  gave 
promise  that,  if  the  colony  were  attacked,  it  would  be  defended  in  such 
a  maaner  as  was  to  be  expected  of  a  braye  race,  who  fight  for  all  that  is 
dear  to  it 

This  language  regarding  the  spirit  of  the  militia  was  at  once  more  politic 
and  truthful  than  that  in  Craig's  general  order.  The  reply  of  the 
assembly  was  of  a  character  which  ought  to  have  persuaded  Britons  that 
they  might  reckon  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Canadians,  despite  the  prejudices 
and  fears  which  late  repeated  appeals  to  it  betrayed. 

The  double  question  of  the  propriety  of  excluding  judges  and  Jews 
firom  the  assembly,  in  imitation  of  British  parliamentary  practice,  filled . 
up  much  of  the  session.  The  Jews  were  excluded  by  a  resolution.  As 
&r  the  judges,  M.  Bourdages  presented  a  bill  which  the  assembly  adopted, 
by  a  vote  of  22  against  2 ;  but  the  council,  to  the  great  discontent  of 
tiie  public,  rejected  the  measure.  The  latter  body,  afterwards,  secretly 
rcjoioed  that  a  hostile  feeling  arose  between  the  governor  and  the  assembly, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  session. 

For  some  time  back,  this  alien  feeling  became  more  apparent  on  the 
discussion  of  each  new  subject ;  and  the  coterie  of  the  governor,  aided 
by  functionaries  now  aware  of  their  chief's  character,  set  about  exciting 
kis  passions  with  all  that  freedom  which  his  peculiar  tastes  permitted 
them  to  use.  They  applied  themselves  to  detect,  in  every  strain  of 
speech,  and  in  every  occurrence,  evidences  of  Canadian  plotting.  By  thia 
means,  they  took  firm  hold  upon  tbe  irritable  nature  of  Craig.  The 
Auctionaries  well  knew  they  could  not  hope  to  change  the  representa- 
tive system  as  established  by  lawj  but,  to  destroy  its  influence  before 
hand,  they  used  their  accustomed  weapon  calumny.  Craig's  hostility 
they  directed  specially  on  the  presidept  of  the  assembly,  M.  Panet.  They 
hated  him  none  the  less  for  being  reputed  as  a  shareholder  in  Le  Canadien 
newspaper.  They  got  his  name  erased  from  the  roll  of  militia  officers,  * 
aloi^  with  those  of  Messrs.  B^dard,  Taschereau,  Blanchet,  and  Borgia.*^' 

*  "  M.  Panet  and  some  other  gentlemen  were,  shortly  after  this,  dismissed  from* 
their  militia  commissions.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  each  of  them,  on^ 
the  occasion,  is  explanatory : 

*  Castle  of  St.  Lewis,  Qnebec,  14th  Jnne,  1808. 

Sir,— I  am  directed,  by  his  Excellency  the  governor-in-chief,  to  acquaint  yon^ 
that  he  thinks  it  necessary  for  his  Majesty's  service,  to  dismiss  yon  from  youc 
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Nearly  at  this  timey  Judge  Alleock  died;  a  petwaage  deleatoA  bjr 
Bjland,  and  probably  by  all  the  men  ef  hk  party.  The  prrmniinit 
nominated  attorney-general  Sewell  aa  his  snoeeiBer,  replaeaig  the  latiNr  bj 
a  yoang  barrister,  Mr.  Bowen ;  thns  giving  the  g^b^JVLMlieitor-gAeBal 
Stuart ;  who  lost  the  goremor'a  good  graces,  first,  and  saw  his  own  foM^eAnm 
next  pass  into,  the  hands  of  a  barrister  then  new  to  the  ookmy,  Mr. 
Uniacke.  These  strange  promotioDS  and  displacings  were  prehudye  eC 
troubles.  Byland,  who  was  already  the  faithful  month-pieoe  of  the  gmer- 
nor,  wrote  in  1808,  that  the  assembly  woold  soon  become  "  a  fbens  of 
sedition,  and  an  asylum  for  all  the  demagogic  turbulence  of  the  prorinoeu  Ta 
remedy  the  evil,  much  wisdom  was  needful,  united,  to  a  prep<nd«E8iuig 
British  iDfluence  in  the  two  oouneils." 

When  casting  his  eyes  towards  the  legislative  council,  which  the  gOTsmor 
wished  to  pit  against  the  assembly,  he  perceived  that  it  was  oompoied  of 
twelve  members  only,  though  the  constitutive  law  ordained  that  there  AoaU 
be  fifleen.  He  hastened  to  write  to  Lord  Gastlereagfa,  praying  that  he 
would  com^dete  the  number,  and  thereby  strengthen  the  ruling  staff. 

To  the  astonishment  of  all,  however,  the  governor  ratified  the  re^eetioBi 
of  M.  Panet  as  president  of  the  assembly,  when  parliament  met  i» 
April,  1809,  after  the  general  election  in  1808,  by  which  the  oompkzioar 
of  the  chamber  was  no  ways  changed.  In  his  opening  address,  he  spoke 
of  the  relations  then  existing  between  Britain  and  the  States,  and  of  the 
political  intestine  struggles.  He  said  that  wliat  was  known  of  the  diqpo* 
sition  of  the  American  government  gave  small  hope  of  its  adopting  a 
peaceM  policy ;  and  that  it  was  needful  to  be  vigilant,  and  follow  up  the 
precautionary  measures  already  judged  necessary.     He  hoped  that  the 

sltaation  as^-^-of  the  town  militia.  His  Excellency  bids  me  add,  that  he  is 
indaced  to  adopt  this  measure,  because  he  can  place  no  confidence  in  the  serrices 
of  a  person  whom  he  has  ^ood  ground  for  considering  as  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  a  seditious  and  libellous  publication,  that  is  disseminated  through  the 
proYince  with  great  industry ;  and  which  is  expressly  calculated  to  yllify  his 
Majesty's  goYernmeut,  and  to  create  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
•  among  his  subjects,  as  well  as  of  disunion  and  animosity  between  the  two  parts 
.of  which  they  are  composed. 

I  ajn,  &c., 

H.  W.  Rylaxd.' 
'<  The  gentlemen  to  whom  the  abore  letter  was  addressed  according  to  It 
tCanadiefij  were  Messrs.  T.  A.  Panet,  lieut.-co1onel ;  P.  Bedard,  captain ;  T.  !• 
Taschereau,  captain  and  aide-major;  T.L.  Barg^a,  lieutenant;  and  F.  Blanobel, 
surgeon."  H.  Gbristib  :  Hiitory  of  the  UUe  Pr&vince  of  Lower  CanadOf  vol.  if 
j)p.  275-6,  note. 
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ehioAen  wosld  leBowilto  kirB  paaaod  with  those  intents  daring  the  late 


In  spealm^  afierwnds  of  interior  pdity,  he  said  that  the  members, 
Hko  eame  from  all  parts  of  the  eoionj,  most  haye  peroeiyed  how  prospe* 
nm  a  people  were,  from  being  smbjeet  to  no  other  laws  than  those  passed 
hy  their  own  reprasentatiyes.  He  added,  that  if  the  harmony  whicB 
pnrvatled  between  the  different  raoes  oompoeing  the  population  were 
impaired,  tiie  diseord  ensoxng  would  be  the  evil  fhdt  of  nnjost  sospioions, 
aad  31-foanded  jeakmsiea,  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  of  baseless  oonjeo* 
tares  formed  as  to  the  polity  and  inteationfl  of  the  goyemment. 

M.  Bonrdages  moyed,  tteit  the  assembly,  in  its  reply  to  the  address, 
flhonkl  express  clearly  the  members'  opinions  on  the  pemicions  infinenees 
wliidt  peryerted  the  ezeeatiye.  In  the  debates  which  followed,  the 
Oanadian  leaders,  while  they  let  the  full  extent  of  their  dissentiment  be 
eeen  did  not  insist  npon  shaping  it  into  oyert  oppositions.  It  was  obseryed 
that  M.  Bonrdages,  in  the  reasons  of  his  motion,  allowed  that  alien  influ^ 
ences  led  him  to  act  wrongly.  Now  this  might  yery  well  be  predicated  of 
ezeeatiye  acts  in  Britain,  where  a  cabinet  of  responsible  ministers 
esisied;  bat  in  the  colony,  where  ministerial  accountability  there  was 
none,  the  administration  conld  not  be  openly  censored.  All  the  members 
"agreed  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  directing  at  the  chamber  insinua* 
tioBS  of  there  being  jealous  feeling  in  them  against  goyemment ;  the 
goyemor's  disooarae  contained  no  pointed  reflection,  and  the  chamber 
might  be  content  to  reply  to  any  insinuations  indirectly. 

It  was  replied  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  actual  posture  of  affdrs, 
the  goyemor's  address  gaye  rise  to  serious  reflections,  for  it  tended  t^ 
originate  an  undue  influence  on  the  yotes  of  the  two  chambers.  The 
genuine  sentiments  and  real  acts  of  both  could  be  known  only  by  their 
yotes.  If  the  passage  of  the  address  in  question  was  not  intended  to 
influence  the  suffrages  of  the  members,  then  was  it  quite  meaningless. 

The  word  '*  goyemment "  therein  employed,  might  haye  an  imposing 
Mwnd  in  the  ears  of  new  members,  perhaps ;  but  not  in  the  apprehension 
'^  those  to  whom  our  constitution  had  become  ikmiliar.  JW'hen  goyem- 
«a>"t  gt^  ^fffy^^yt^y,  ezeO!  ^"^  must  needs  yield  obedience;  every  act 
eontrarY  ^  ^^^tf  obedieneer  is.  that  of  a  bad  subject.  3But  when  the 
govemme"^  ftlfi'^'^ff  ^<»p^g^ft*«wi  pqwerj^it  is  then  only  one  of  thr^ 
Hranehes  of  the  legiglature,  and  the  two  jgthers  are  independent  of  it. 
Far  irom  considering  as  111^1  the  opposition  of  one  of  these  tW(Lbranfihes 
to  fte"  exeeunye,  their  Ti^iadfiRldu^  U  i&  to  object  freely  wheneyer 
^ejJSS^rilnsS^SSto  do  so.    As  for  expression  of  suspioions  regarding 
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*^^  p;nY^"^inent^  they  cannot  apply  to  any  one  of  the  three  poweiB,  sinoe 
thgmaelvefl,  yolleotiveiy^  form  thfl  cTiTl^rninepi 


M.  Bedard,  in  diBooBsing  the  question,  founded  his  argument  upon 
first  principles ;  and,  while  debating  upon  ministorial  reBponsibility,  showed 
that  the  element  of  aocountableness  was  essential  to  a  constitution* 
''The  first  duty  of  our  house,  this  third  branch  of  the  legislature,"  he 
urged,  ''is  to  maintain  its  own  independence,  even  against  the  attempts 
of  the  exeoutive  to  abridge  it  By  accepting  the  assurances  of  thoee 
who  give  out,  that  '  there  is  no  ministry  in  Canada,  the  house  either 
abandons  that  first  duty,  and  renounces  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
substantiTc  existence ;  or  else,  oyerleaping  all  intermediate  responsibilitjy 
has  to  point  its  accusations  directly  against  the  king's  chief  officer  amoi^ 
us,  which  would  be  a  constitutional  monstrosity,  because  we  ought  to 
recognise  in  the  governor  of  Canada  the  sacred  personification  of  Majesty, 
and  act  in  oonformily  to  the  maxim  of  regal  immunity  from  all  blame." 
It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  desire  for  possessing  a  ministry  was  not  a 
vain  aspiration,  as  some  mistakenly  supposed,  but  the  expression  of  a 
perception  that  the  colonial  constitution  lacked  one  of  its  essential  parts. 
M.  Bedard  took  occasion  to  observe,  that,  independently  of  all  constitu- 
tional maxims,  the  governor,  who  had  been  in  the  country  but  a  short 
time,  could  learn  the  disposition  of  its  inhabitants  only  through  infoimar 
tion  given  him  by  others ;  that  although  there  was  no  regularly  constituted 
or  openly  recognised  ministry,  yet  a  kind  of  cabinet  there  certainly  waa^ 
for  surely  the  governor  r^ularly  resorted  for  advice  to  a  select  number  of 
functionaries  set  apart  for  that  very  purpose;  that  when  occasion  called 
fi)r  it,  the  chamber  would  find  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  who  thoee 
parties  were;  finally,  that  virtual  ministries  always  like  to  counsel  in  the 
dark,  and  that  the  counsellings  even  of  ministers  in  Britain  had  not 
always  been  made  patent  to  the  public  view  as  they  now  were/' 

In  the  remarkable  speech,  of  which  the  above  reasonings  formed  a 
part,  the  orator  expounded  the  nature  of  a  really  oonsfitutional  system, ' 
such  as  that  actually  accorded  to  Canada  forty  years  later ;  but,  at  the 
time  of  its  utterance,  he  was  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  revolutionary 
doctrines,  and  accused  of  propagating  evil  ideas,  which  it  was  indispen- 
sable to  repress,  if  open  seditions  were  to  be  avoided. 

Judge  de  Bonne,  the  mouth-piece  of  the  executive,  controverted  the 
opinions  of  M.  Bedard ;  saying,  ''  that  to  admit  them  as  political  verities, 
would  d^ade  royal  authority,  and  even  bring  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
into  popular  contempt  Surely  this  is  not  a  fit  time,"  he  added, ''  for 
agitating  such  questions  as  that  now  under  discussion)  when  the  attitude 
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of  the  Americans  is  so  menaeing  to  ns  f  Signs  of  dissentunent,  on  points 
so  vital  as  those  we  have  jnst  heard  mooted,  are  matters  of  perilous 
import  dnring  the  present  crisis ;  for  they  are  apt  to  cause  us  to  be  taken 
for  a  divided,  and  not  what  we  substantially  are,  a  united  people.  Let 
us  have  a  care  lest  we  manifest,  inopportunely,  a  jealousy  of  all  other 
branches  of  the  l^islature ;  for  we  should,  by  induing  in  such  distrustr 
ftilness,  justify  all  llie  apprehensions  expressed  in  the  governor's  address, 
regarding  alien  sowers  of  sedition,  yea  give  rise  to  an  imputation  that 
our  own  regard  for  estaUished  authority  is  not  unimpeachable."  The 
judge  herein  but  expressed  sentiments  which  he  inwardly  felt  the  truth  of. 
Himself  the  scion  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family,  he  had  inherited  and 
cherished  the  traditional  opinions  bequeathed  to  him :  thus  he  looked 
apon  absolute  royal  authority  as  a  right  properly  unassailable  by  popular 
representatives ;  and  the  modifying  influences  of  an  elective  assembly  on 
the  executive  as  a  thing  of  very  doubtful  desirability. 

The  discussion  of  the  question,  as  viewed  from  a  new  stand-point  by 
M.  Bedard,  certainly  made  sensation ;  but  his  proposal  of  eonstituting 
distinct  ministerial  responsibility  appeared  (to  the  greater  number)  too 
hardy  to  be  then  taken  into  formal  consideration ;  and,  as  time  went  on, 
ihe  chamber  seemingly  became  obUvious  of  that  great  constitutional 
principle.  Not  to  mention  that  the  majority  willed  not  to  begin  the 
session  with  a  wrangle,  previously  to  giving  a  form  of  expression  to 
sentiments  usually  emitted  in  reply  to  an  inauguratory  discourse  by  the 
governor.  The  assembly,  therefore,  rejected  the  motion  of  M.  Bourdages, 
dso  the  paragraph  which  M.  Bedard  wanted  to  embody  in  the  reply  to 
ihe  house,  expressing  its  r^et  that  the  governor  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  members  the  cironpistanee  of  a  mixed 
nationality,  or  to  intimate  that  there  was  or  cotQd  be  any  suspicions  or 
jealousies  among  them  ^f  the  government ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  assem- 
bly-men were  willing  to  believe,  that  so  right-minded  and  so  generous- 
hearted  a  man  as  he,  was  not  capable,  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  of 
such  ungracious  conduct  \  but  that  it  must  have  been  entirely  due  to  his 
misplaced  confidence  in  persons  whose  evil  animus  he  was  not  aware  of; 
parties  who  at  no  time  counselled  what  was  good  either  for  the  state  or 
the  people,  the  care  for  whose  well-being  had  been  confided  to  his  Excel- 
lency. 

The  allusion  made,  indirectly,  by  the  governor,  to  angry  discussions 
in  preceding  sessions,  did  not  preyent  the  house  from  reverting  to  the 
question  of  unseating  the  judges,  and  following  the  practice  of  the  British 
legislature  in  that  r^ard.     Those  members  whose  opinions  were  the  most 
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decided,  wished  to  exclude  them  &y  a  dmple  roMlatMm,  u  U  appeaflreA 
tiiAt  siK^  had  been  ihe  mode  employed  for  pinging  the  British  parUament ; 
hot  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of  aasemUy  always  hoped  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legialatore  to  the  intondedl 
expurgation. 

The  goTemor^  who  had  very  diffisrent  ideas  of  eokmial  representation 
from  those  of  the  boose,  oame  to  the  conclusion,  at  the  outset,  thai  na 
aooordanee  was  possible  between  him  and  its  mnnben  in  this  regard,  and 
persisted  steadily  to  oppose  what  was  wanted ;  so  that  matters  came  to 
this  pass, — either  he  mast  gire  way,  or  else  a  dissolntion  of  the  parliament 
would  result.  The  latter  issue,  his  character  being  ti^en  into  account^ 
was  all  but  oertam ;  as  he  was  already,  on  his  castled  height,  chafing  at 
the  audacity  of  the  assembly-men  (  Taking  advantage  of  ike  expulsion 
['  nfi  Mr.  Hart*  for  the  second  time,  he  resolved  to  prorogue  the  chamber 
after  a  session  of  36  days,  previously  dissolving  the  parliament.  Repair- 
ing  to  the  hall  of  the  legislative  ooun<»l,  with  a  numerous  suite,  he 
demanded  the  attendance  of  the  people's  rapresentatives.  The  prelimi* 
Bariee  were  so  arranged,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  members  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  was  about  to  ensue,  till  the  arrival  of  ihe  grenadiem 
of  the  guard  before  their  door. 

Addressing  the  assembly-men  present,  the  governor  said : "  Gentlemen,^ 
When  I  met  you  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  I  had  no 
veaaon  to  doubt  your  moderation  or  your  jffudence,  and  I  therefore 
willingly  relied  upon  botL  Under  the  guidance  of  these  principles  I 
axpeeted  from  you  a  manly  sacrifice  of  ail  personal  animosities,  and 
individual  dissatis&ction, — ^a  watehful  solicitude  for  the  concerns  of  yomr 
country,  and  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  executing  of  your  public  duty, 
with  zeal  and  dispatoh.  I  looked  for  earnest  endeavors  to  promote  the 
general  harmony  of  the  province,  and  a  careful  abstiuenee  from  whatso- 
ever might  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  it;  for  due,  and,  therefore, 
indispensable  attention  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  for 
prompt  and  cheerful  co-operation  and  assistence  in  whatever  mi^t 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  eofony:  all  this  I  had  a 
'  right  to  expect,  because  such  was  your  constitutional  duty ;  beoause<suoh 
a  conduct  would  have  been  a  lasting  testimony,  as  it  was  the  only  one 
Bought  for  by  his  Majesty's  government,  of  that  loyalty  and  affection 
which  you  have  so  warmly  profossed,  and  which  I  believe  you  to  possess; 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Hact  was  a  merehant  in  "fhree-RWers,  a  highly  respeetable  man^ 
bat  of  English  birth  and  a  Jew ;  and  being  such^  eminenti/  obaoxioas,  if  only 
for  hig  double  ^nationality.''— .0. 
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and  beoanse  it  was  partioalarly  called  for  bj  the  politieal  junctore  of  tlie 
fabnee,  and  ei^^eoiallj  by  U)6  iMreoarions  sitaaticm  in  which  we  then  stood 
with  respect  to  the  American  States :  now  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  I  have 
been  dimi^pointed  in  all  these  expectationB,  and  in  eveiy  hope  on  which 
I  relied. 

^'You  have  wasted/'  oontinned  he,  "fniitlesB  ddbates,  excited  by 
priirate  and  personal  animosity,  or  by  friyolons  contests  upon  trivial 
matters  of  form,  that  time  and  those  talents,  to  which,  witihin  your  walls, 
the  public  haye  an  exdusiYe  title.  This  abuse  of  your  functions  you 
have  preferred  to  the  high  and  important  duties  which  you  owe  to  your 
soyereign  and  to  your  constituents:  and  you  haye,  thereby,  been  forced 
to  neglect  the  consideration  of  matters  of  moment  and  necessity  which 
were  before  you ;  while  you  haye,  at  the  same  time,  virtually  prevented 
the  introduction  of  such  others  as  may  have  been  in  contemphition.  If 
any  proof  of  this  misuse  of  your  time  were  neooasary,  I  have  just 
presented  it,  in  having  been  called  on,  after  a  session  of  five  weeks,  to 
exercise  his  Majesty's  prerpgrative  of  assent  to  only  the  same  number  of 
bills ;  three  of  which  were  the  mlere  renewal  of  acts  to  which  you  stood 
pledged,  and  which  required  no  discussion.  So  much  of  intemperate 
heat  has  been  manifested  in  all  your  proceedings,  and  you  have  shown 
such  a  prolonged  and  disrespectAil  attention  to  matters  submitted  to  your 
consideration,  by  the  other  branqhes  of  the  legiskture,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  moderation  and  forbearance  exercised  on  their  parts,  a 
general  good  understanding  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  without  a  new 
assembly.'' 

After  other  reproachful  observations,  he  expressed  his  entire  confidence 
in  the  discretion  of  the  electors;  adding  his  persuasion  that  they  would 
very  surely  amend  the  call  they  had  made  on  improper  parties  to  serve, 
which  would  prevent  further  troubles  and  greatly  advance  public  interesta. 
He  assured  the  assembly-men  that  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  in  the 
present  case,  gave  him  extreme  pain  to  perform.  Then,  turning  towards 
the  legislative  councillors,  he  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  and  lively 
gratitude  to  them ;  which,  he  said,  they  had  well  merited  by  the  unani- 
mity, seal,  and  attention  they  always  manifeisted.  "  If  little  good  has 
resulted  to  the  public  from  late  sessional  labors,  the  fault  does  not  lie 
at  your  door,  at  any  rate,"  he  a^ded.  Then  resuming  his  address  to  the 
assembly-men,  he  thus  wound  up:  "  To  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
house  of  assembly,  my  thanks  are  equally  due.  I  trust  they  will  believe 
that  I  do  them  Uie  justice  of  a  proper  discrimination,  in  the  sense  I 
entertain  of  thdur  efiforte,  to  avert  Aat  conduct  of  which  I  have  so  mueb 
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reason  to  complain.  By  this,  gentlemen,  yon  bave  truly  manifteted  your 
affection  to  his  Majesty's  government,  and  your  just  estimation  of  the 
real  and  permanent  interests  of  the  proyinoe."* 

Besides  using  a  style  of  language  insulting  to  a  chamber  of  deputies, 
the  while  pretending  to  invoke  constitutional  principles,  the  governor  here 
committed  the  yet  more  grave  fault  of  manifesting  his  partisanship,  by 
singling  out  one  portion  of  the  house  for  complimenting,  in  contrast  to 
the  other.  The  enemies  of  the  Canadians,  none  the  less,  loudly  and 
joyously  applauded  the  conduct  of  Craig;  to  whom  were  presented 
felicitating  addresses,  at  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  St.  John's,  when  he 
made  a  progress  through  the  country  during  the  summer ;  the  addressers 
promising  to  render  him  their  support  in  keeping  the  government,  as 
then  constituted,  intact;  and  in  maintaining  the  paramonntcy,  in  his 
person,  of  executive  power.  Meantime  a  writer  in  the  Quthec  Mercury^ 
(semi-official  journal),  March  19,  1810,  thus  expressed  himself  upon  the 
occasion :  "  The  conduct  of  a  conquered  people,  lifted  by  their  victors 
from  the  depths  of  misery  to  the  height  of  prosperity,  and  to  whom  has< 
been  extended  every  species  of  indulgence,  is  not  such  as  might  bare 
been  expected  at  their  hands. 

"  Having  regard  to  the  words  of  conciliation  uttered  by  the  king's 
representative  at  the  opening  of  the  latest  parliamentary  session,  we  can  see 
in  the  manner  he  has  been  recompensed  in  them,  no  quality  but  that 
of  the  most  inveterate  ingratitude.  There  are,  however,  some  people  in 
this  world,  whose  nature  is  to  return  insolencies  in  return  for  benefits." 

Without  resenting  such  contumeliousness,  the  writers  of  Le  Canadien, 
to  justify  the  opinion  of  the  house  as  to  the  independence  of  the  judges^ 
copiously  cited  the  works  of  Rapin,  Blackstone,  Locke,  and  other  British 
publicists,  in  proof  of  the  powers  of  the  representative  session  of  the 
government,  relatively  to  the  other  two  branches.  "  The  king's  represen- 
tative," thus  wrote  the  editor  of  that  journal,  "  has  power  by  law  to 
dissolve  the  house  when*  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so,  but  he  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  make  abusive  remarks  such  as  his  harangue  contained,  upon  l^e 
action  of  the  l^islature ;  a  body  which  is  absolutely  independent  of  his 
authority.  The  respect  due  to  this  branch  is  as  sacred  and  as  inviolable 
as  that  due  to  his  Excellency  himself;  and  those  reflections  became  him 
all  the  less,  that  upon  the  governor  is  the  duty  specially  imposed  of 
paying  due  respect  to  that  branch  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  to  all 

*  We  cannat  doabt,  to  use  the  words  of  the  eTer-jndicioas  Ohriatie,  that 
**  this  aniqae  speech  larprised  the  members.^— vB. 
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t>ther  parts  of  the  goyernment."  All  oonstitutioiial  qnestioiiB  were  treated 
in  the  same  journal,  according  to  the  most  accredited  British  principles. 
In  order  to  shelter  the  personality  of  the  governor,  as  mnch  as  possible 
fiom  its  own  attacks,  Le  Canadien  fdgned  a  belief,  like  M.  Bedard,  in 
the  figment  of  an  existent  responsible  administration ;  to  the  shadowy 
members  in  which  it  attributed  the  concoction  of  the  last  "  discourse  from 
the  throne."  Well  knowing,  besides,  the  artfulness  of  this  party  to 
which  it  was  a  far  more  easy  matter,  than  to  the  Canadians,  to  obtain  the 
attention  of  the  home  authorities,  the  writers  for  Le  Cafutdim  dwelt 
mnoh  and  carefully  upon  the  particular  motives  the  Canadians  had  for 
persisting  in  their  sentiments  of  attachment  to  Britain,  as  upon  her  the 
surety  of  their  own  distinctive  nationalities  depended.  Thus  lustily  did 
Le  C<xMidien,  at  one  time,  vaunt  the  advantages  of  British  government : 
''  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  wherein  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  different 
sections  of  society  are  so  well  cared  for,  so  sagely  balanced ;  and  though  all 
are  firmly  bound  together  by  it,  yet  each  has  a  spedes  of  substantive 
existence  independent  of  the  rest,  while  the  whole  derives  a  collective 
strength  from  the  struggling  powers  confided  to  the  several  parts."  The 
day  befisre  the  journal  was  violently  stopped,  it  thus  expressed  itself; 
''  If  any  one  disapproves  of  an  act  of  the  governor,  it  ought  to  be  done 
respectfully,  and  only  with  such  freedom  as  the  British  constitution 


allows." 


Tho  new  elections  did  not  make  the  political  complexion  of  the  house 
more  courtly.  In  no  part  of  the  British  empire  was  parliamentary 
suffrage  more  independent  or  more  pure  than  in  Canada;  where,  in  fact, 
most  of  the  electors  were  landholders,  and  bound  in  no  way  to  give  any 
but  free  votes.  Members  who  had  manifested  indecision  or  weakness, 
were  now  replaced  by  men  of  tried  firmness.  The  opposition  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  new  and  old,  took  their  places  in  the  l^slature  imbued 
with  the  ideas  and  convictions  of  those  in  the  former  assembly;  and  with 
a  determination,  more  confirmed  than  ever,  to  defend  what  had  been  and 
what  was  yet  to  be  done. 

Meanwhile  the  British  ministry  made  it  a  duty  to  repair  somewhat  the 
evil  caused  by  the  over-action  of  its  chief  agent.     Instructions  were  sent 
to  Sir  James  regarding  the  ineligibility  of  the  judges  to  sit  ia  assembly;  i 
and  directing  him  to  sanction  the  law  passed  by  the  two  chambers  for 
excluding  them :  thus  settling  a  vexed  question,  so  long  pending.  y 

The  parliament  assembled  in  January,  1810.  The  diplomatic  state 
reUtions  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  still  in  an 
unsettled  state.      The  governor  declared,  in  his  opening  discourse. 
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ami  if  hostiliiics  iiipenmiady  a  iiifioient  fom  of  regulars  iroald  be 
aent  oyer,  by  means  of  wluoh,  with  the  aid  of  Ihe  oolonial  militia,  tiie 
pfavinoe  wooM  be  rendered  aeoore.     With  reapeet  to  the  jadgea,  he 
announoed  that  their  exclnaion  from  the  repreaentatiTe  chamber  mm 
aaaented  to.    The  home  a»tSioritiea,  in  truth,  diaapproved  <^  the  personal 
obetnicti?ene8B,  ao  to  apeak,  of  the  governor ;  ao  far,  ao  fipH*  \tT^  *hir 
Mgftfnbly  dfitermiae4  tff  Jfy^Wt  in  *'^^^'*^^  *  "^r^'^^nUi  ^^^^^  hia  or  any 
t^OT  lipa^  of  thft  flftBflyyy  ^  hf^  Yt^S/j^T^^  the  former  aaaemMv.  at  iia 
dissdudon.    fits  earliest  action,  therefore,  waa  to  deolare,  bj  a  great 
majority,  tharall  ezpreasion  of  Uame,  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  or  of 
the  legi^tiye  connoil,  whether  to  eenaure  the  aaaembly  acts,  to  approre 
or  disapproye  what  waa  done  or  left  undone  by  one  or  other  of  the  partiea 
into  which  it  waa  dinded,  waa  a  violation  of  parliamentary  priviiege, 
and  inyolved  a  breach  of  OanaiHan  libertieaA  Aftef  this  formal  protest 
against  the  strictures,  past  or  future,  of  the  chief,  th^  took  in  hand  to 
deal  with  the  subalterns  of  the  government.  For  some  time  back,  the  ohaio- 
bera  aimed  at  bringing  the  public  foncUonaries  within  ita  influence. 
These  persons  looked  upon  themselves  as  being  independent  of,  or  rather 
Buperior  to,  the  members  of  assembly;  and  successive  governors,  deatituie 
aa  they  mostly  were  of  political  ezpenenee,  allowed  placemen's  offiensive 
remarks  against  the  people's  representatives  to  obtain  currency,  which 
rebounded  occaBionally  on  the  executive  council  itself.     This  evil,  which 
has  endured  even  till  our  own  day,  and  which  was  so  much  the  greater  as 
it  was  caused  by  antipathy  between  races,  powerfully  contributed  to 
ahape  political  eventualities.      Tha^aseembly  thoufi;fat  that  the  ,iqoai 
^cacious  means  to  engage  the  jnbljQ  wft^vitora  to  rfiflp^*^  ^^^  fff  tll*_ 
Bources  of  their  own  potency,  was  to  ,subj^t  them  to  parliamentary 
control  by  means  bftheir  salaries,  in  accordance  with  BrjfciftH  pyii^^^rt^. 
With  this  ena  m  view,  theTouse  declared^  that  the  colony  was  quite 
capable  of  paying  all  the  cost  of  its  civil  government ;  and  an  intimation 
was  addressed  to  the  imperial  parliament,  that  Canada  was  ready  to  be 
charged  with  the  whole  of  such  expenditure  in  future ;  returning  thanks, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  Britidi  legislature,  for  de&aying  a  part  of  it  so 
long. 

The  functionaries  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  coming  under  the  control 
of  a  body  whose  members  they  had  so  often  insulted.  They  made  a  great 
stir  to  avert  such  a  measure  as  was  thus  proposed,  and  communicated  the 
tqpirit  of  opposition  to  their  firienda,  who,  in  turn,  did  their  utmost  to  gain 
over  the  governor  to  conjoin.  The  latter,  surprised  at  the  movement 
made  by  the  assembly,  by  which,  he  thov^t,  a  snare  was  laid  for  himself 
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ooold  not  diflgmse  the  embarrassment  it  oooasioned  him.  He  replied,  that 
tlie  proposal  made  by  the  house,  as  aforesaid,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so 
novel,  that  he  must  have  time  allowed  him  to  reflect  upon  it ;  remarking, 
that  according  to  British  parliamentary  usages,  applications  for  supplies 
were  always  made  first  by  the  gOTemment,  and  granted  or  revised  by  the 
commons ;  adding,  that  there  was  no  precedent,  so  far  as  he  knew,  of  one 
branch  only  of  a  colonial  l^islature,  addressing  a  request  to  a  single  branch 
of  the  imperial  l^slature.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  address  as  proposed,  was  not  only  unexampled,  but  informal 
also,  being  founded  upon  a  mere  resolution,  which  was  of  none  effect  by 
itself  until  approved  by  the  legislative  council :  the  sum  of  all  was,  that 
as  he  could  not  forward  such  a  proposal  to  the  ministry,  he  was  still  will- 
ing to  transmit  it  for  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty,  "  in  testimony  of 
the  gratitude  and  generous  dispositions  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  who 
willed  to  make  known  their  capability  of  defraying  the  cost  of  their  own 
government."  \ 

The  tenor  of  the  governor's  reply,  which  was  very  long-winded,  and 
miied  with  praises  and  reproaches,  plainly  testified  that  the  subject  per- 
plexed him.     jRnf.  thA  ij^^expeoted  cyffer  made  by  the  house  could  not  fail 

being  well  received  in  Britgji^ ;  ^p^^  ^f.  tha  w^iyfl  tf^mft^  jt  pwt  *^  t^**  ^^* 

evil  forecagtJBga-^  the  colonial  o^^g*>n^y 
!he  house  next  demanded  that  a  budget  should  be  presented  to  it  of 
all  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  succeeding  year ;  and,  adopting  a 
motion  made  by  M.  Bedard,  nominated  a  committee  of  seven  members,  to 
make  an  inquest  as  to  the  parliamentary  usages  adverted  to  in  the  gover- 
nor's reply  to  the  late  address  of  assembly. 

3^i^e  measures  denoted  an  intent  tp  show  that  the  rights  and  conjeo- 
tores  of  the  executive  council  had  no  foundation.  They  might  have  been 
rightly  consideredliiv^ous,  under  other  circumstances ;  but  the  assembly's 
enemies  alone  had  at  that  time  the  confidence  of  the  metropolitan  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  the  sequel,  entire  influence  over  the  governors :  who  consid- 
ered the  latter  ever  more  trustworthy  than  our  deputies,  all  unknown 
personally  as  these  were :  the  former  being  the  veriest  aliens,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ftinctionaries  of  the  colonial-office. 

The  house  now  willed  to  move  another  stage  in  political  progression. 
For  a  long  time,  serious  inconveniences  had  arisen  from  the  ignorance 
Britain  and  Canada  were  in,  r^arding  each  other.  The  British  knew 
nothing  of  the*  Canadians,  except  through  one-sided  representations,  con- 
stantly tinctured  by  calumny;  the  Canadians  had  no  experience,  hitherto, 
of  the  British  chuacter,  except  from  phases  of  it  turned  upon  them  by 

17 
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fortane-liiindDg  adyenturefni  in  their  midst ;  and  who,  e?er  oIiitdbia|^  «l 
the  most  lucrative  state  employments,  oondaoted  themselves  in  a  way  to 
create  public  disgust.  It  was  highly  desirable,  therefore,  to  establish  aa 
inte]MX>mmunioating  agency  between  the  king's  immediate  subjects  and 
tiie  Gallo-Canadians  under  his  rule,  and  make  them  favorably  acquainted 
with  each  other.  The  nomination  of  a  colonial  agent,  resident  in  Lon» 
don,  appeared  to  the  assembly  to  be  the  readiest  way  of  attaining  the  good 
end  in  view ;  and  a  bill  was  preparing  to  eflfect  it,  when  a  cross  incident 
suddenly  arose,  which  led  to  an  immediate  prorogation  of  the  aessima. 
This  was  caused  by  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  two  houses  in 
riigard  of  the  exclusion  of  Judge  de  Bonne,  by  act  of  assembly.  The 
legislative  council  choosing  to  amend  the  said  act,  resistance  was  made  to 
such  interference  by  three-fourths  of  the  representatives.  The  governor 
took  part  against  them ;  and  he,  hastening  to  the  council-hall,  called  the 
people's  representatives  before  him,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following 
terms :  ''  I  have  come  hither  to  prorogue  this  parliament,  after  due  ddi- 
beration  on  what  has  occurred ;  namely,  the  members  of  assembly  having 
taken  upon  themselves,  without  the  participation  of  other  branches  of  the 
l^;ialature,  to  pass  a  vote,  Ihat  a  judge  of  his  Majesty's  court  of  King's 
Bench,  cannot  sit  nor  vote  in  their  house.  It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  coin 
sider  what  has  been  done  in  any  other  light,  than  as  a  direct  violation  of 
an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament,—- of  that  parliament  which  conferred  on 
you  the  constitution  to  which  you  profess  to  owe  your  present  prosperity; 
nor  can  I  do  otherwise  than  consider  the  house  of  assembly  as  having 
unconstitutionally  disfranchised  a  large  portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjeots, 
and  rendered  ineligible,  by  an  authority  which  they  do  not  possess,  «»• 
other  not  inconsiderable  class  of  the  community.  Such  an  assumption  I 
should,  at  any  rate,  feel  myself  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  to  oppose...* 
and  I  see  no  other  course,  than  prorogation,  for  getting  out  of  our  embar- 
rassing position." 

Craig's  partisans  forthwith  sent  him  renewed  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion on  the  vigor  of  his  polity,  with  added  assurances  of  their  confidence 
in  hun ;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  hoped  ever  to  merit  the  support  of 
those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  benefits  they  derived  from  the 
constitution ;  and  who  rightly  estimated  his  own  determination,  which 
was  to  allow  of  no  infraction  whatever  of  its  conditions. 

J!he  governor  it  was  plain  had  rawftlvftil  tn  mIiWy  ^^very  "\^^^  ftthia 
disposal  to  conquer  the  opposiuon  to  nis  p)vemment  in  the  house :  one  of 
his  devices  for  that  end,  being  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  country 
party :  another  was,  to  overawe  the  electors,  and  jfrifi^hten  them  into 
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retorniiig  members  of  a  character  more  conformable  to  administrative 


conveniencea.  Aa  p.  preliininary,  he  struct  an  indirect  bbw  at  the  mpry 
forward  assembly-men  throngh  the  side  of  their  organ,  Le  Canctdien  ; 
intending  to  ibllow  it  np  by  personal  coercion. 

'^e  exeoatiiye  council  held  a  eonclaye,  and  made  a  close  lamination  o^ 
a  file  of  Le  Canadien  newspaper,  in  search  of  material  of  an  incrimini^ 
ting  nature.  Certain  passages  having  been  culled  out  of  various  num* 
bers  of  the  journal,  and  submitted  to  the  governor's  consideration,  he  deter- 
mined to  arrest  the  printer.  To  prove  the  publication  of  the  paper,  two 
uinkeepers,  named  Stilling  and  Stiles,  purchased  the  numbers  which 
appeared  on  the  3rd,  10th,  and  14th  of  March;  affecting  to  find  treason* 
ibble  or  seditious  matter  in  them,  and  made  a  deposition  to  that  effect 
before  Chief-justice  Sewell ;  who,  at  sight,  issued  an  order  to  stop  the 
printing  and  the  further  issue  of  Le  Canadien. 

A  file  of  soldiers,  led  by  a  magistrate,  was  sent  to  take  possession  of 
the  typographical  plant  of  its  printer,  and  seize  his  person.  After  under- 
going a  secret  examination  before  the  executive  council,  the  latter  was 
taken  to  prison.  The  military  guard  of  the  city  was,  at  the  same  time, 
put  on  the  alert^  the  sentinels  at  the  different  posts  doubled,  and  patrols 
prcMxtenaded  the  streets ;  all  as  if  the  towns-people  were  about  to  rise  in 
revolt  i  The  mails  were  detained,  in  order,  it  was  said,  to  get  hold  of 
the  threads  of  the  insurrectionary  web  supposed  to  be  weaving,  before  the 
news  of  the  vigorous  dash  just  made  upon  its  alleged  contrivers  could  reach 
their  outlying  fellow-conspirators.  Three  days  were  passed  in  scrutinising 
manuscript  correspondence,  leading  articles,  scraps  of  copy,  &c.,  found  in 
the  editorial  repositories  of  Le  Canadien,  When  a  selection  was  com<- 
pleted  of  peccant  matter,  a  special  council  was  held  upon  it,  at  which 
attended  the  governor  himself,  along  with  Judge  Sewell,  the  protestant 
bishop,  and  Messrs.  Dunn,  Baby,  Young,  Williams,  and  Irvine.  Thereat 
was  read  the  deposition  of  M.  Lefran^ois,  by  this  time  incarcerated,  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason ;  also  the  depositions  of  four  other  persons 
eonnected  with  the  printing-office  of  Le  Canadim. . 

Three  articles  which  had  appeared  in  that  journal  served  as  a  pretext 
for  this  coup  d*itat ;  especially  one,  which  was  headed  by  the  whimsical 
titie,  "  Take  hold  of  your  nose  by  the  tip.*'  It  was  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  certain  events  that  had  occurred  in  the  country  since  the  time  of  its 
conquest ;  and  ended  with  observations  savoring  only  of  an  exaggerated 
appreciation  of  British  constitutionality.  It  n^ed  hardly  be  added,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  printed  or  written  matter  found,  which  could  be 
perverted  into  treasonableness.      Neverthdess,  after  the  clerk  of  council 
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had  made  an  entry  in  the  minutes  for  the  day  of  a  copy  of  the  article  above 
noted,  warrants  were  issoed  for  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Bedord,  Taschereau, 
and  Blanchet.* 

An  order  was  sent,  the  same  day,  to  Montreal,  for  the  arrest  of  Messrs. 
Laforoe,  Papinean  of  Ohambly,  and  Corbeil  of  the  IsleJdsns;  and 
warrant,  signed  or  in  blank,  prepared  against  Messrs.  B.  B.  Vigor,  J. 
Blanchet,  and  other  leading  Montrealers ;  bat  the  exeeution  of  which 
was  snspended  for  the  time. 

The  goyemor  then  addressed  the  people  in  a  long  proclamation,  coached 
in  a  style  of  exaggeration,  intended  to  impose  only  on  the  credolons  and 
awaken  the  fears  of  the  timid:  yet  it  is  probable  that  Gndg  himself 
believed  in  what  was  pablished  ander  his  name.  The  precarious  state  of 
his  health,  which  got  worse  daily,  made  him  the  victim  of  many  vague 
apprehensions.  In  his  address  to  the  Canadians,  dated  March  21,  he 
said  that,  as  there  had  been  spread  abroad  sundry  seditious  writings  filled 
with  the  grossest  fafoehoods,  got  ap  with  an  intent  to  fill  the  public  mind 
With  distrust  and  jealousies,  and  thus  alienate  the  people  from  their 
governing  protectors,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  silent  concerning 
practices  which  tended  so  directly  to  upset  established  order;  and  that, 
with  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  had  now  taken  the  necessary  measures  to 
put  a  check  on  such  proceedings.  He  enlarged,  also,  on  the  good-will  he 
bore  for  the  Oanadians ;  put  them  on  their  guard  against  machinations 
of  traitors ;  and  recalled  to  their  minds  the  material  progress  the  colonists 
had  made,  chiefly  owing,  as  it  was,  to  the  perfect  freedom  they  eigoyed. 
He  then  apostrophised  them  thus:  "Buring  fifty  years  that  you  have 
been  under  British  rule,  has  one  act  of  oppression,  has  one  instance  of 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  of  violation  of  property,  or  the  rights  of  con- 
science, ever  occurred  7  How,  then,  is  it  that  constant  attempts  are  made 
to  rob  our  sovereign  of  the  affections  of  a  naturally  brave  and  loyal 
people?"  He  denied  -the  assertion  made  against  him,  that  he  had 
dissolved  the  assembly  because  it  would  not  sanction  a  call  made  upon  it 
to  empower  the  levying  of  12,000  men ;  or  that  he  ever  meant  to  impose, 
arbitrarily,  a  tax  on  land,  as  had  been  rumored.  The  following  passion- 
ate outburst  succeeded  to  the  foregoing  protestations :  '^  Base  and  daring 
fabricators  of  falsehood!  on  what  part  or  what  act  of  my  life  ctls you 
found  such  an  assertion?  What  do  you  know  of  me  or  my  intentions? 
Oanadians,  ask  the  he&ds  of  your  church  who  have  opportututies  of  know- 
ing me;  .these  are  men. of  honor  and  knowledge,  these  are  men  from 
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\rliom  yon  ought  to  seek  for  information  and  advioe:  the  leaders  of 
fiu^on,  the  demagbgnes  of  a  party,  aasooiate  not  with  me ;  they  cannot 
know  me.  For  what  pnxpose  should  I  oppress  you?  Is  it  to  serve  the 
king  ?  Is  it  for  myself,  ^en,  that  I  should  oppress  yon  ?  Is  it  from 
ambition  ?  What  oan  yon  give  me  ?  Is  it  for  power?  Alas !  my  good 
ftiends,  with  a  li£^bbing  now  slowly  to  its  period,  under  the  pressure  of 
disease  acquired  in  the  service  of  my  country,  I  look  only  to  pass,  what 
it  may  please  Ood  to  su£fer  to  remain  of  it,  in  the  comfort  of  retirement 
among  my  friends.  I  remain  among  you  only  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  my  sovereign." 

The  governor's  proclamation  terminated  with  a  request  that  the  parish 
clergy  would  use  their  influence  to  discourage  seditious  tendencies ;  super- 
adding injunctions  to  all  magistrates,  and  every,  militia  officer,  to  use  due 
diligenoe  in  discovering  the  disloyal  and  punishing  them. 

Accordingly,  the  document,  at  the  governor's  solicitation,  was  publicly 
read,  after  sermon,  in  Quebec  cathedral,  and  in  several  other  catholic 
churches  of  the  colony.  The  bishop,  at  the  same  time,  addressed  an 
allocution  to  the  faithful  present  on  the  occasion,  from  the  pulpit;  in 
which,  after  answering  for  the  loyal  feeling  of  the  generality  of  Canadians, 
he  recalled  to  the  minds  of  his  auditory  the  obligation  all  were  under  to 
be  submissive  to  the  law,  and  obedient  to  constituted  authority. 

At  the  next  opening  of  the  criminal  court,  Judge  Sewell,  one  of  the 
instigators  of  the  system  of  intimidation,  first  read  the  proclamation  and 
then  deUvered  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  commenting  on  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  principles  proclaimed  by  agitators.  The  grand  jury, 
which  was  packed,  and  chiefly  made  up  of  political  partisans,  presented 
that  Le  Ccmadien  was  a  journal  whose  continued  existence  had  become 
pesrilons  to  the  state ;  they  added,  however,  that  its  rival  the  Qitebec 
Mercury^  also  sometimes  contained  inflammatory  articles,  calculated  to 
irritate  and  shock  the  feelings  of  the  French-Canadians.  The  latter 
remark  was  a  mere  subterfuge,  however,  to  give  an  air  of  impartiality  to 
the  previous  denunciations  of  the  opposition  newspaper  writers.  In  fine, 
everything  possible  was  done  to  impress  a  strong  feeling  of  apprehension 
on  the  public  mind.  Couriers  were  despatched,  in  all  directions,  to 
spread  copies  of  the  governor's  proclamation  among  the  startled  inhabi- 
tants, firom  which  they  acquired  the  first  knowledge  that  reached  them, 
how  a  plot  had  been  entered  into  to  upset  his  administration  by  violent 
means! 

Men  Aow  wished  to  learn  what  all  this  hubbub  was  to  end  in.  It  was 
jieedfu^t)iat  the  executive  should  do  something  to  justify  what  it  had 
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already  done,  eteii  were  it  not  aUe  to  drag  to  liglit  and  poauh  Hmm 
wrnamed  plotters  alleged  to  hsire  been  the  WMxmaeiona  meaaa  of  eanaiag 
anoh  strong  preeantionarj  measares  to  be  taken.  The  pnUic,  in  flbort, 
was  patiently  waiting  for  positiTe  information  on  the  snbjeet,  whereon  te 
fonnd  a  reasonaUe  opinion  regarding  it;  bmt  none  was  voadisaled.  Te 
baplked  expeetations,  eonjeetnres  sweeeded  on  all  sidee.  A  geaenil 
question^  never  fmtinfjMrfurily  annrftTfd^  toHj  "  What  aecfosatiflna  mn  Uie 
government  hare  in  ^tore  ^gijatf  tha  iiwritntnutpfl  partm  T\ 
was,  that  if  the  lawswere  violated  by  any,  it  was  most  so  by  the^ 
eouncil  itselt;  Meantime,  tLe  prisoners  solicited  to  be 
executive  hnng  badt:  they  *>">«^^|ii«intipd  *^^*^  fteedom,  9mA  it  wi|^ 
refnaed"  The  ill  health  ef  some  of  their  number,  indeed,  ISraislied  a 
decent  cover  for  setting  all  at  liberty,  one  by  one,  after  a  lapse  of  time; 
M.  Corbeil,  liberated  too  kte,  retnrned  to  die  in  the  midst  of  his  lami^, 
of  a  disease  contracted  in  his  eelL 

As  for  M.  Bedard,  ^ef  o£  the  party,  he  refused  to  quit  his  prison  tiB 
a  public  trial  should  either  establish  his  innoeenee  or  eonviot  him  legaD^f 
of  guilt.  In  thb  eowse  he  persisted,  protesting  always  that  his  loyalty 
was  unimpeachable.  His  ineonvenient  determination  to  bring  the  matter 
to  that  issue  became  extremely  embarrassing  to  tbe  executive  oouneii, 
which  really  wist  not  what  to  db.  Craig,  however,  was  in  a  manner 
constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  he  felt  esteem  for  the  firmness  and  inde- 
pendent bearing  of  his  victim. 

The  perplexed  community  at  last  b^n  to  see  light  breaking  through 
the  cloud  which  hitherto  veiled  the  object  the  government  had  in  view 
for  troubling  the  public  repose.  Its  sole  aim,  (if  a  distinct  aim  it  had  at 
all)  was  to  influence  the  eoming  eiAftHAnft,  Hft\hftt  the  ^eetora.  awed  by  fc 
jdemonstration  of  executive  potency,  should  return  assemMy^men  of  a 
_more  meek  diaracter  than  their  predecessors^  It  was  doomed  to 
disappointed ;;  ror  nearly  all  the  latter  were  re-elected  by  strong  majorities. 
M.  de  Bonne,  the  primary  cause  of  the  difficulties,  did  not  solicit  re-elec- 
tion at  all.  It  is  said  that  he  was  induced  to  for^  his  ^ance  by  a 
promise  of  a  seat  at  the  council-board ;  but  if  that  were  so,  the  promise 
was  not  kept.     Soon  afterwards  he  threw  up  his  judicial  charge. 

The  governor  had  to  render  an  account  to  Lord  Liverpool,  then  oolonial 
minister,  of  the  factitious  troubles  in  Canada. ^^  Craig  caused  Judge 
Sewell  to  address  to  himself  a  memorial  on  the  obnduct  the  government 
ought  to  follow  with  respect  to  the  Canadians.  ^  Sewell  opined  that  the 
latter  could  not  be  angRfied^  or  protestantiaed^  f Tpfp*^  ^  mng  *^^*"p^ 
in  an  Ang^lo-<\nlnTiiR|  f^p^jfltjjpn  ^  j^pd  that,  to  obtain  most  readily  sueEi 
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iiitertefle,  that  people  ftom  the  United  States  should  be  atimeted  to 
Caiuida,  if  no  sufficient  numbers  of  immigrants  oame  from  Britain ;  that 
•4he  two  provinces  should  he  fused  into  one,  and  many  representatives  be 
mllowed  for  the  British-derived  population;  lastly,  that  the  nomination  of 
Ihe  parish  priests  should  be  vested  in  the  government,  and  that  the 
estates  of  the  Montreal  seminarists  should  be  appropriated  by  the  execu- 
tive, for  the  education  of  children  of  British  parentage. 

Thus  indoctrinated,  Oraig  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  (March  24, 1810) 
that  a  numerous  and  riolent  democratic  party  was  spreading  its  pernicious 
principles  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  and  exciting  French-Oanadian  animosity 
against  their  fellow-colonists  of  British  origin ;  that  its  conduct  in  this 
r^ard  had  become  so  insufferable,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  strong 
measures  of  repression ;  that  he  had,  in  consequence,  stopped  the  publica^ 
•tion^f  the  parly's  chief  expositor,  Le  Canadten,  but  only  after  advising 
with  the  executive  council,  which  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  doing  so* 
In  a  succeeding  despatch,  dated  May  1,  1810,  Craig  said  that  the 
French  and  British  colonists  did  not  hold  any  intercourse ;  that,  among 
the  Canadian  commonalty,  the  name  of  Britain  was  holden  in  contempt; 
that  th^  Canadian  people  were  sunk  in- gross  ignorance;  that  they  were 
drunken,  saucy  to  their  betters,  and  cowards  in  battle :  and  as  for  theif 
feUgion,  he  observed  that  in  terms  of  the  act  16  Geo.  Ill,  the  cathoUe 
olergy  ought  to  be  put  under  the  Anglican  hierarchy.  He  intimated  that 
the  king  did  not  nominate  their  bishop,  nor  their  parish  priests-^whicfa 
was  a  very  imprudent  thing  indeed !  for  no  trust  could  be  safely  placed 
in  the  parties ;  and  their  peculiar  faith  made  them  enemies  of  Britain 

.  and  friendly  to  France, — ^yea,  eveato  Bonaparte  himself,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Concordat.  ^  Sir  James  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  legis* 

^lative  council  waa.  <»^rop(^d  of  the  most  respectable  per8onafl;e8  in  the 
province,  of  men  who  were  animated  with  the  best  impulses  to  serve  the 
kJBg  ancT^r^^lIlt  ^^ft  'y^^'^tyy  ;  while^  contrarily^th&Aaafimbly  was  made  up 
of  enemieg  of  the  British  name, — a  set  of  lawyers,  traders^  aniLsilQple 
husbandmen,  all  ignorant  individaalSj  and  incapable  of  digcuaaipp  ratio- 
nally a  question  of  any  import.     He  added,  that  the  party  which  took  the 
lead  in  tbe  assembly  was  composed  of  petly  lawyers  and  unprincipled 
notaries,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  British  constitution  or  the  Briti^ 
legislature,  although  they  professed  to  like  and  copy  both ;  that  the  anti-- 
British  party  were  becoming  more  audacious  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's 
successes  in  Europe,  and  that  its  members  were  doing  all  they  could  to. 
bring  about  the  loss  of  Canada  to  Britain,  and  eventuate  its  re-conquest, 
by  tho  French. 
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After  thus  depicting  the  cluuraoter  and  expounding  the  tendencies  of  the 
Gallo-Canadians,  Oraig  enlarged  on  the  meaaaree  whic^  ought  to  he 
adopted  for  avoiding  the  catastrophe  he  feared,  as  imminent  ,He  pro- 
jKwed  to  abolish  their  oonp^tajifan^  or  else  ye-nnite  the  two  Canadas, — ^not 
approving,  however,  of  such  re-union,  but  only  insinuating  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  that  done,  than  leave  matters  as  they  were.  J{^  ^miM 
prefer,  he  wrote,  to  divii^y  f^^p  Aftiinfi«g  in  yich  r  way  as  to  ^mit  nf  ^J^tk 

TSUBSE  colonists  sending  more  nmrftaftntAtivftw  tn  tha  Maflimhlv  in  Lower 

Canada,  than  their  numbera  wayj[^flt^.  By  this  plan,  parties  would  be 
more  evenly  balanced^ and  t.TiA  A^ypn^  t^^1|g  prr>||i|pft<i^  Ka  ^homrht,  oould 
be  more  easily  called  into  play,  than  that  nf  ftffftnting  |  |rft.nninn  ^f  tfift 
provinces.  -*""'"' 

The  governor  further  snggested,  that  the  property  qualification  ffxt  a 
seat  in  the  assembly  should  be  raised ;  and  that  a  stricter  curb  than  hither- 
tofore  should  be  kept  upon  parliamentary  proceedings,  by  intimidation. 
Thus,  in  ruling  that  the  judges  were  ineligible  as  representatives,  he  said) 
that  the  constitution  had  been  manifestly  violated.  The  imperial  parlia- 
ment, he  urged,  ought  to  pass  a  law,  empowering  the  Canadian  executiTe 
to  prevent  the  house  from  proceeding  further  with  parliamentaiy  business 
until  it  should  rescind  its  excluding  resolution.  Before  concluding,  the 
^writer  reverted  to  the  ecclesiastical  branch  of  his  subject.  He  opined 
that  the  king  ought  to  nominate  the  parish  priests.  The  duty  of  exert- 
ing this  power  was,  he  urged,  of  such  vital  import  that,  if  neglected^  the 
final  loss  of  the  colony  was  certain :  a  crisis  in  its  affidn  he  said  had 
arrived,  and  if  that  decisive  measure  were  not  at  once  employed,  in  twenty 
years'  time  it  would  be  too  late  to  think jof  it.  Every  one  believed,  no 
less  than  he  (Craig)  did,  that  hidden  influences  were  actively  at  work  in 
opposition  to  British  interests.  It  would  be  proper  to  observe  heedftilly 
the  movements  of  the  Fr^oh  priests  who  had  immigrated,  in  great  num- 
bers, to  Canada  during  the  French  revolutionarytnoubles.  The  present 
bishop  was  not  a  prelate  of  a  turbulent  si»rit,  but  he  was  a  crafty  and 
very  ambitious  man.  It  would  be  well,  he  added,  that  the  estates  of  the 
Montreal  seminary  should  revert  to  the  crown. 

OgMg  did  not  transmit  these  despatches  in  the  accustomed  mode^  but 
confided  t^*^^  *^  ^^»  g^i^^Qr^Ryland,  then  about  to  embark  for  Lon^l^ 
with  directions  to  deliver  them  personally,  and  corroborate  their  contents 
by  his  own  reported  experience  of  men  and  things  in  the  colony. 

Ryland,  accordingly,  had  several  interviews,  at  the  colonial  office,  with 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Peel,  then  under  colonial- 
secretary.     The  latter  thought  that  Craig  had  discharged  his  trust  with 
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abilitj;  neveriheless,  as  the  Canadians  were  a  numerous  people,  he  in- 
clined rather  to  re-unite  the  two  provinoes,  than  to  sospend  the  colonial 
constitation.  In  an  interview  that  Ryland  had  with  Lord  Liverpool  alone, 
August  10,  the  latter  observed,  that  the  imperial  parliament  would 
eertainly  refuse  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  Canada.  He  thought  that 
a  re-union,  or  a  new  division  of  Lower  Canada  into  such  electoral  districts 
as  would  ensure  a  larger  return  of  British  assembly-men,  would  be  the 
easiest  means  of  overcoming  existing  embarrassments.  His  Lordship 
also  spoke  of  making  Montreal  the  seat  of  government.  Some  days 
thereafter,  Ryland  inclined  to  doubt  the  success  of  his  mission ;  for  he 
wrote  to  Craig,  that  he  b^h  to  be  apprehensive  that  ministers  then  in 
office,  whose  position  was  becoming  insecure,  would  make  no  scruple,  were 
they  turned  out,  to  oppose  the  very  measures  they  were  now  recommend- 
ing as  advisable. 

The  ministry  did  in  fact,  at  the  time,  fear  parliaipentaiy  opposition 
to  their  Canadian  polity.  Mr.  Peel  and  the  attorney-general  (Sir  Yicary 
Gibbs)  recognised  the  impolicy  of  dividii^  Canada  into  two  provinces; 
but  they  feared,  that,  if  the  legislature  set  about  undoing  the  work  of 
1791,  an  opposition  to  the  change  from  Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Tiemey, 
chiefk  of  the  whigs,  backed  by  their  party,  would  cause  the  cabinet  great 
perplexity.  Lord  Liverpool  doubted  not  that  Lord  (}renville,  parliamen- 
tary father  of  that  measure,  would  rally  his  partisans  who  also  were 
numax)us  and  set  up  a  cry  in  &vor  of  ihe  Grallo-Canadians.  Moreover, 
the  existing  ministry  could  not  deny  the  fact,  that  Craig  was  not  always 
a  respecter  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Thus,  Oibbs  owned  to  Byland, 
that  such  an  arbitrary  arrest  as  that  of  M.  Bedard  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  England ;  and  afterwards,  when  consulted  on  the  subject  in  his  official 
capacity,  he  pronounced  that  the  paper  he  was  accused  of  writing  was 
indeed  a  seditious  libel,  but  not  a  treasonable  production. 

Byland  was  summoned  to  attend  at  a  cabinet  council,  holden  Aug.  22. 
Lord  Liverpool  placed  him  at  his  side,  and  asked  him  which  course  were 
best  to  adopt, — a  high  and  trenchant  tone,  in  dealing  with  the  Canadians, 
or  to  use  gentle  and  conciliatory  means.  Byland  replied,  that  the  former 
would  be  by  &r  the  more  suitable  alternative.  The  minister  then  asked, 
whether  the  opposition  members  might  not  be  allured  into  the  adoption  of 
better  principles,  and  be  induced  to  take  more  reasonable  views  of  matters, 
if  they  had  the  prospect  of  employments  and  honors  opened  up  to  them. 
Byland  replied,  that  public  charges  in  Caiiada  were  too  few  to  make  that 
policy  realisable.  Almost  all  the  ministers  interrogated  him  in  turn ;  and 
this  agent  of  Craig  wound  up  his  testimony  by  a  dedaration,  that  he 
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looked  upon  the  members  of  aflsembly  eollectiveij  as  a  band  of  contemp- 
tible demagogues.  Oraig  himself  wrote,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  priests  were  using  all  their  efforts  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  Canadian 
Jraopk  from  Britain. 

On  the  11th  September,  Lord  Lirerpool  showed  Ryland  a  draught  of 
the  despatch  which  he  meant  to  send  to  the  goTernor ;  and  in  which 
were  embodied  the  reasons  that  prevented  the  ministry  from  submitting, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  parliament,  the  contentious  affairs 
of  Canada.  Ryland,  who  fully  expected  this  result,^  now  sought  to 
bring  the  influence  of  British  firms  trading  with  America,  to  bear  upon 
the  cabinet,  in  order  to  constndn  the  colonial  minister  to  re-oonsider  the 
tubject.  He  held  many  communings  with  such  parties  in  that  view,  and 
prevailed  on  several  London  commeroialists  to  memorialise  the  colonial 
office,  praying  that  its  chiefe  would  approve  of  the  governor's  polity,  and 
tecommend  the  British  l^islature  to  change  the  constitution  of  Canada.t 
Craig,  on  his  part,  wrote  that  the  resident  British  traders  had  demanded 
its  suspension  during  the  existent  war,  and  for  five  years  afterwards; 
alleging,  also,  that  they  had  demanded  a  re-establbhment  of  the  govern- 
ment of  1774.  This  demand  was  endorsed  by  Oraig ;  who  added, 
"  it  accords  perfectly  with  my  own  views." 

All  these  proposed  infractions  of  the  rights  and  nationality  of  the 
Canadians,  would  have  taken  effect  then,  as  they  did  since,  but  for  the 
dtem  attitude,  daily  becoming  more  hostile,  of  the  United  States. 

The  reasons  for  abstinence  from  change  imparted  to  Ryland,  were  not 
the  only  motives  of  the  British  government  for  its  cautious  polity  in  the 
case.  Britain  was  then  engaged  in  a  coalition  against  Napoleon ;  to  have 
an  additional  war  on  her  hands,  waged  against  the  Americans,  would 
strain  her  resources  and  involve  great  sacrifices.  J[\\f^  C\ia\^\Aj^»  whom 
she  r^p^j(iated  ia.peAQ@ful  times^  might  become  potent  auxiliaries  in  ner^ 
behal^j£  war  supervened;  and  her  rulers  were  "^'■^  fiTlff^g^  oot  to  tnink^ 
that  assaults  upon  their  institutions^  and  leaving  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  an  alien  race  in  their  midst  were  likely,  means  to  enfflge  the  yiSBglr 
population  of  the  province  to  espouse  British  "'ntifiri*?Ji!^  j^^  *VrHnf* 
halted  on  the  road  of  her  meditated  injustice,  and  hastened  to  transmit 


*  Rjland  previoaslj  wrote  to  Craig,  Sept.  2,  that  eren  if  miaisters  ihoald 
accord  nothlag,  he  would  not  return  to  Canada  till  spring  following,  so  as  (by 
the  delay)  to  disguise  his  disappointment. 

t  The  memorial  was  signed  bj  Inglls,  Elllce  &  Co.,  Thomas  Forsjth,  John 
Attldjo,  Mr.  McTavish,  Fraser  k  Co.,  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Qillespie,  Parker,  kt. 
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.n^  iiJBtraeiioiifl  to  ^^  ^^^H,  ^^  ^^  ''^^  too  kte^  and  the  attachment 
of  the  Canadiana  Quite  forfeited. 

^•■^ -— ^  ,  .A— Kill  «.       -.    .— 

The  altered  tones  of  the  instmetions  then  sent  to  Craig,  thoB 
iignalised,  gafficientlj  explain  the  conformable  change  obeerved,  imme- 
diatelj  afterwards,  in  Craig's  oondnot. 

The  chambers  were  summoned  for  the  10th  daj  of  December ;  and 
when  they  met,  the  members  were  anxions  to  learn,  from  the  governor's 
own  lips,  in  what  light  he  would  view  past  and  passing  events.  His 
inangaral  address  disappointed  every  body,  for  not  a  word  did  it  contain 
on  matters  in  debate.  Instead  of  reverting  tp  any  vexed  questions,  as 
Was  fully  expected,  he  protested  that  he  had  never  doubted  of  the  loyalty 
or  seal  of  the  previous  assemblies  he  had  convoked :  and  expressed  a 
oonfident  hope  that  like  principles  and  similar  dispositions  would  charac- 
terise the  present :  assuring  the  assembly^-men  present,  that  nothing  would 
gratify  him  so  much  as  to  find  harmony  prevailing  among  them ;  and  that,  for 
himself^  his  constant  rule  would  be  to  maintain  an  even  balance  between 
the  rights  of  every  branch  of  the  legislature. 

This  discourse  sounded  strangely  to  the  hearers  of  it,  after  what  had 
passed ;  it  did  not  breathe  a  tillable,  either,  as  to  the  alleged  perils  the 
State  had  run,  nor  regarding  any  measures  the  executive  had  been  obliged 
to  adopt  to  escape,  from  them. 

The  assembly,  in  its  reply,  observed, ''  we  shall  earnestly  concur  in  aH 
that  is  done  tending  to  the  maintenance  of  unbroken  tranquillity;  a 
state  all  the  more  difficult  to  preserve  in  this  province,  as  those  who 
Inhabit  it  cherish  a  diversity  of  ideas,  habitudes,  and  prejudices,  not 
easy  to  reconcile.  It  pains  us  much  to  note  the  efibrts  now  made  to 
£dsify  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  (French-derived)  inhabitants 
of  this  country." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  wheth^  Craig  did  or  did  not  expect 
to  have  so  slight  an  allusion  addressed  to  him  on  this  oiisoasion  as  the 
preceding,  r^arding  recent  acts  of  his.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  say  something  in  justification  of  the  violences  which  had 
been  committed. 

He  said,  that  the  fears  expressed  in  the  assembly's  reply  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  law  for  the  conservation  of  the  government,  were  not 
Justified  by  the  advices  he  had  received.  Only  those  who  had  too  much 
reason  to  dread  the  law  inclined  to  object  to  its  potency,  and  the  united 
clamors  of  such  might  have  deceived  the  assembly  as  to  their  real  number; 
but  the  act  (called  in  question)  had  allayed  public  apprehensions  since 
it  came  into  operation :  and  why  ?  Because  the  commonalty,  simple-minded 
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and  illiterate  as  iia  memben  miglit  be,  natnnlly  felt  itself  seoore  under  a 
goyemment  armed  with  needfol  power,  not  only  to  make  itself  respected, 
bat  also  able,  if  need  were,  to  omsb  &ctious  opposition  and  ba£9e  the 
attempts  of  treason.  Craig  added',  that  his  address  had  not  been  properly 
comprehended  in  one  point  by  the  house ;  for  the  harmony  he  therein 
spoke  of,  was  that  which  ought  ever  to  exist  between  the  ezeoatiye  and 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature;  '^  whereas,"  said  he, "  I  perceive 
you  have  applied  the  expression  more  generally,  to  the  existence  of  prin- 
ciples in  the  community  at  large." 

Meanwhile,  M.  Bedard  was  still  incarcerated.  The  assembly  in 
consequence,  presented  an  address,  craving  his  liberation.  M.  Papineau  ako 
went  to  the  castle,  and  had  a  long  conference  on  the  subject  with  Craig. 
The  latter,  thinking  perhaps  that  the  prisoner's  resolution  was  giving  way, 
thus  imparted  to  M.  Papineau  his  last  word  on  the  subject :  ^'  For  no 
consideration,  whatever,  can  I  consent  to  set  M.  Bedard  at  liberty  during 
the  present  legislative  session ;  and  I  shall  make  no  secret  of  my  sole 
reason  for  now  retaining  him  in  prison.  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
-  that  it  is  the  common  discourse  of  the  assembly-men,  that  they  intend  to 
oblige  me  to  release  M.  Bedard.  This  idea,  I  understand,  has  taken  firm 
possession  of  people's  minds  throughout  the  province.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  is  time  the  popular  apprehension  were  set  right  as  to  the  rightM 
limits  of  the  several  powers  in  the  state ;  and  that  the  house,  while  it 
represents,  yet  has  no  right  to  directly  govern  the  country." 

The  eovemor,  who  meant  to  force  M.  Bedard  to  own  the  fault  which 
^  it  was  a^sumedf  he  had  committed,  and,  at  tne  same  time,  indirectly 
justify  the  incarcerations  of  oti^er  persons,  now  released,  sent  M.  Foy,  his 
secretaiy,  to  speak  with  the  prisoner.  Learning,  about  the  same  time, 
that  M.  Bedard,  parish  priest  of  Charlesbourg,  was  in  town,  he  was  asked 
to  attend  at  the  castle,  and  hear  the  reasons  why  the  governor  still 
retained  his  brother  in  captivity ;  being  told,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the 
latter  would  but  own  he  had  been  in  error,  he  should  be  released  on  parole. 
The  prisoner  replied  respectfully,  but  firmly,  that  not  being  aware  of  any 
fault  he  had  committed,  he  would  own  to  none. 

Nowithstanding  the  decided  language  of  the  governor,  M.  Papineau 
was  able  to  leam  that  M.  Bedard  would  be  released,  unconditionally,  as 
soon  as  the  session  finished ;  and  that  it  would  be  useless  for  the  hous6 
to  persist  in  demanding  his  release  before  that  time.  It  was  agreed, 
therefore,  after  some  discussion,  to  let  the  matter  rest  lihere. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  passed  quietly  enough.  The&mous  act 
excluding  the  judges  fiom  the  assembly,  was  one  of  the  laws  passed,  and 
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at  once  reoeiyed  royal  sanction.  In  piorpgaing  the  parliament,  the 
governor  said :  "  Among  the  acts  to  which  I  have  just  declared  his 
Majesty's  assent,  there  is  one  which  I  have  seen  with  peculiar  satisfaction. 
I  mean  the  act  for  disqoalifying  the  judges  from  holding  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  assembly.  It  is  not  oidy  that  I  think  the  measure  is  right  in 
itself,  but  that  I  consider  the  passing  an  act  for  thd  purpose,  as  a  complete 
renunciation  of  an  erroneous  principle,  the  acting  upon  which  put  me 
under  the  necessity  of  dissolving  the  last  parliament." 

The  time  was  now  near  for  M.  Bedard  to  be  released ;  but  the  governor 
had  resolved  on  retaining  him  ^^  yft'^  ^'^  '^^^  fthfl  iftemhftrfl  nf  ftflafimhly  Taft 
le  city,  lest  any  should  have  it  in  their  nowar  to  say,  that  he  was  let  out 
trough  their  intervention  I  When  the  coast  was  clear,  he  went  to  the 
council,  and  asked  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  that  M.  Bedard's 
detention  should  cease  ?  This  demand  was,  of  course,  equivalent  to  an 
order.  The  reason  ass^ed  for  not  allowing  him  to  get  out  sooner, 
manifested  the  arbitrary  nature  of  his  administration,  and  is  in  itself  con- 
demnatory of  his  policy.  The  executive  council,  which  persisted  in  an 
unjust  course,  merely  lest  its  willingness  to  return  to  a  proper  path  should 
be  mistaken  for  a  fear  of  parliamentaiy  power  of  redress,  ignored  the 
first  principles  of  constitutional  government. 

After  M.  Bedard's  enlargement,  when  he  met  his  assembled  constituents 
of  Surrey  county,  he  observed  in  addressing  them :  '^  The  past  ought 
not  to  discourage  us,  nor  diminish  our  regard  for  the  constitution.  All 
other  forms  of  government  are  subject  to  such  abuses  as  ours  permits  and 
to  others  yet  worse.  What  is  peculiar  to  a  representative  system  is  this 
that  it  always  contains  within  itself  a  power  of  relieving  itself  from  them 
sooner  or  later.  All  our  contestations  with  the  executive  have  eventuated 
in  developing  those  advantages  the  constitution  has  vested  us  with.  A 
master-work  is  best  known  by  its  practical  operation.  To  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  utiUty  of  each  of  the  springs  in  the  state  machine,  we  have 
but  to  be  deprived  of  its  use  altogether.  It  is,  besides,  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  great  advantages  should  be  obtained  by  some  sacrifices." 

Graig  sought,  not  only  to  domineer  over  the  parliament,  but  also  would 
fain  have  subjected  the  clergy  to  his  will.  While  suggesting  to  the  British 
ministry  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  Canada,  he  recommended,  bs  we 
have  seen,  that  the  king  should  be  the  patron  of  the  catholic  church 
establishment,  have  the  nomination  of  the  parish  dei^,  the  pover  of  con- 
stituting new  parochial  jurisdictions,  and  take  possession  of  the  estates  of 
the  Jestdts  and  of  the  seminary  of  Montreal.  He  had  three  interviews 
on  the  subject,  in  the  castie  of  St,  Louis,  with  the  bishop,  M.  Plessis,  in 
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1811;  and  might  haye  been  oonvinoed  from  what  he  heard,  that  the  prelate 
would  as  firmly  defend  his  rights  as  members  of  assembly  had  maintained 
theirs. 

We  have  exposed  other  attempts  hitherto  made,  at  different  times, 
sinoe  the  Conquest^  to  abase  our  catholic  church,  and  put  protestantism 
in  its  place.  We  have  shown,  also,  that  the  advent  of  revolution  in  the 
ol<ttl^lonies  became  a  means  of  disarming  persecution,  which  afterwards 
evaporated  in  menaces  only.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  the  dispendoii 
of  the  clergy  of  France,  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  1793-4,  contributed 
much  to  lessen  British  prejudices  against  catholicity ;  and  that  the  oonse* 
quent  revulsion  of  feeling  occasbned  thereby,  was  strong  enough  to  pennii 
the  entry  to  Canada  pf  refugee  priests,  whose  acoess  to  it  would  have  been 
denied  but  a  few  yean  before.*  But  early  in  the  present  century,  the 
British  government  sought  to  retrace  its  steps;  or  rather,  it  aimed  at 
subordinating  the  altar  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  sap  the  former  by  fdow 
d^rees.  In  1805,  it  made  known  to  the  bishop  an  intention  to  reclaim, 
at  the  papal  court,  the  privily  accorded  to  the  kings  of  France,  by  the 
Goncordats,t  ^^  nominating  to  the  parochial  charges  in  the  colony.    Iq 

•  «  The  French  rerolation,  so  deplorable  in  itself,"  wrote  the  bishop  of  QaebeC| 
M.  Hubert,  to  the  bishop  of  L^on,  in  London,  ''ensores,  at  this  moment,  three 
great  advantages  to  Canada :  that  of  sheltering  iUustrioos  exiles  *,  that  of  pro- 
caring  for  it  new  colonists  ;  and  that  of  an  increase  for  its  zealous  clergj. 

"  The  French  emigrants  hare  experienced,  most  consolinglj,  the  nature  of 
British  generosity.  Those  of  them  who  shall  come  to  Canada  are'  not  likelj  to 
expect  that  great  pecuniary  aid  will  be  extended ;  bat  the  two  prorinces  oflto 
them  resources  on  all  sides. 

"  In  respect  of  the  ecclesiastics,  whose  immigration  to  this  countrj,  it  appears, 
the  gorernment  kindlj  wishes  to  favor,  here  is  what  I  have  to  represent  to  joa, 
mj  lord,  for  the  present :— In  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  there  are  about  140  priests 
in  all.  This  number  is  evidently  too  small  for  properly  attending  to  the  spirit* 
ual  wants  of  160,000  catholics,  the  present  estimated  popalation. 

"  The  clergy  of  this  diocese  will  second  my  views  in  the  matter,  in  all  ways 
that  depend  upon  their  agency ;  and  with  respect  to  the  dispositions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, I  perceive  that  they  are  most  favorable..  ,** 

t  The  first  and  most  important  of  the  papal  concordats,  as  regarded  France, 
was  that  between  Francis  I,  and  Pope  Leo  X,  signed  at  Bologna,  Aug.  15, 1610. 
It  superseded  all  pre-existent  "  pragmatic  sanctions  "  favoring  the  liberties  of 
the  QalUcan  church.  Another  famous  concordat,  was  that  between  Bonaparte 
(first  consul)  and  Pius  YII,  and  became  a  law  April  8,  1802.  It  was  composed 
of  seventeen  articles.  In  terms  of  article  4,  Napoleon  was  to  nominate,  before 
the  expiry  of  three  months,  titulars  to  all  the  French  sees  then  vacant,  and,  by 
art.  6,  he  was  empowered,  to  nominate  prelates  to  all  sees  thenceforth  to  becone 
vacant, — subject,  however,  to  papal  ratification.   97  a  previous  8tipalati<m  (art 
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return,  the  ministry  offered  a  mOre  solid  establishment  to  the  bishop,  and 
a  more  complete  recognition  of  his  episcopal  authority  than  before. 

The  prelate  resisted  the  measares  proposed,  which  would  have  subordi- 
nated the  Canadian  ehuroh  to  an  AngUoan  establishment  Should  the 
king  proceed  to  impose  upon  the  former  any  the  like  regimen,  it  waa 
resolved,  that  protestations  against  it  should  be  got  up  by  the  clergy  and 
laity  together;  and  if  their  resistance  were  found  ineffectual,  the  Holy 
See  was  to  be  had  recourse  to  for  its  interposition.  A  change  of  ministry 
in  Britain  supervening,  however,  the  commend^ments  of  the  affair  were 
not  followed  up.  M.  Plessis,  previously,  had  long  discussions,  on  the 
subject,  with  Sir  Bobert  Shore  Milnes,  Attorney-general  Sewell,  and  Mr. 
Grant. 

In  1811,  the  governor  said  to  M.  Plessis:  "You  are  in  an  unpleasant 
situation,  and  I  should  like  to  improve  it.  You  are  not  able  to  keep  up 
the  state  which  belongs  to  your  rank,  and  I  am  not  allowed  to  recognise 
you  for  bishop  of  Quebec;  but  it  depends  upon  yourself  to  be  fully 
recognised,  and  confirmed  in  the  exercise  of  your  episcopal  functions,  by 
a  commission  from  the  king.''  M.  Plessis  maintained,  that  all  collations^ 
the  jurisdiction  vested  in  him,  and  canonical  institution,  or  the  power 
given  to  a  priest  to  govern  his  flock  in  things  spiritual,  to  proclaim  Qod's 
will  to  his  people,  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  them,-^that  all  these 
duties  must  be  derived  from  the  church  alone ;  that  in  the  king  was  vested 
all  temporal  but  no  spiritual  power.  Add  to  every  other  opposing  consider 
eration  the  &ct,  that  the  very  proposal  of  making  such  a  change  as  that 
proposed,  was  sufficient  to  set  the  whole  province  on  flame. 

The  governor  here  observed :  ^*  A  person  who  knows  this  country  weU, 
assures  me  that  your  religion  is  sensibly  decaying  in  it." 

The  bishop  immediately  replied :  *'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as 
one  knowing  (probably)  the  Canadian  people  better  than  he,  that  they 
are  attached  firmly  to  their  religion,  and  will  not  hear  of  any  change 
being  made  in  detriment  of  its  present  establishment.  There  is  no  one 
thing  they  will  stand  up  for  so  determinedly  as  that."  Craig  thus 
rejoined : — "  It  is  a  certain  &ct,  however,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
country  has  been  governed  in  a  spirit  foreign  to  that  of  the  British  consti-* 
tution.  We  let  many  things  pass  here,  which  would  not  be  permitted  in 
any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions.  The  home  government  will  be 
justified  in  calling  me  to  account  yet,  for  several  concessions,  which  were 

2)  the  French  government  (i.  e,  the  first  consul),  concurrently  with  that  of 
Borne,  was  warranted  to  make  an  entirely  new  circomscriptlon  of  all  the  olden 
dioceses  in  France.— i>ict.  det  i)a/M.«^B. 
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made  contrary  to  its  inatniotioiia.  So  Ibng  as  the  pnmnce  was  not  a 
dependency  of  much  conseqaence,  small  regard  was  paid  to  such  ine- 
gularities ;  hat  since  it  has  become  an  important  colony,  in  respect  of  its 
population,  its  natural  products,  and  its*  trade,  now  augmented  to  an 
extent  undreamed  of  in  former  times,  so  great  an  extension,  in  all  respects, 
having  been  given  to  the  colony,  it  is  time  that  its  government  were 
organised  on  the  same  plan  as  the  other  portions  of  the  Britannic 

empire Its  greatest  glory  is,  that  royal  prerogative  rules  everywhere 

in  it An  ill-selected  clergyman  might  greatly  embarrass  the 

executive." 

Sir  James  next  tried  to  entrap  the  bishop,  by  appealing  to  his  self- 
interestedness  and  worldly  ambition.  "  The  parish  clergy  cannot  prose- 
cute defaulters  whom  they  are  entitled  to  tithe ;  and  as  for  yourself,  how 
scanty  your  revenue  is  I" — "  An  income,"  returned  M.  Plessis,  "  is  the  ' 
last  consideration  a(n  ecclesiastic  ought  to  be  heedful  of;  the  catholic 
clergy  have  often  manifested  how  ready  they  were  to  make  sacrifices  of  a 

pecuniary  nature However  stinted  and  precarious  may  be  my 

revenue,  I  had  rather  that  it  were  still  more  so,  than  that  those  under 
my  episcopal  jurisdiction  should  be  able  to  say  that  I  made  a  bargain  of 
my  charge."  The  governor  still  persisting  in  his  suggestions,  the  prelate 
thus  responded : ''  Religion  is  the  work  of  God ;  and  I  trust  that  He  will 

ever  maintain  it  in  this  country Your  government  allowed  my 

predecessors,  ever  since  the  Conquest,  to  superintend  the  diocese  in  all 
freedom:  this  liberty  became  for  them  an  additional  motive  for  manifest- 
ing a  zealous  attachment  to  British  interests ;  and  I  have  walked  in  their 
steps.  For  having  proclaimed  this  feeling,  by  spoken  and  written  words 
alike,  I  brought  upon  myself  the  animadversions  of  some  of  my  compat- 
riots. Surely,  metropolitan  potency  is  but  anoUier  name  for  justice :  if 
our  bishops  in  this  country  are  to  be  maltreated,  I  hope  that  the  evil 
intent  Will  not  be  first  realized  in  my  case "  M.  Plessis  after- 
wards observed :  "  British  prejudices  against  Catholicism  are  surely  dying 
out.  Tour  l^blators  have  lately  sofbettod  the  penality  their  predecessors 
imposed  on  English  and  Irish  catholics.  How  many  things,  forbidden 
by  statutes  passed  under  Edward  the  Sixth's,  Elizabeth's,  and  following 
reigns,  are  now  done  with  perfect  impunity  I  What  liberal  opinions 
were  expressed,  during  the  session  of  1805,  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
in  favor  of  the  Irish  catholics,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  emancipate 

them  entirely  I Think  you  that  such  forceful  pleas  for  the  rights 

of  conscience  would  have  been  adventured  in  your  l^islative  halls  this 
time  a  century  ago  ?    As  for  the  spiritual  supremacy  which  the  English 
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pariiament  once  tbonght  fit  to  bestow  on  the  monarch,  and  which  the 
Imperial  l^ialatare  still  npholds,  it  is  very  certain  that  no  member  of 
any  eatholic  oommnniiy  would  ever  submit  to  such  a  domination." 

"We  do  not  reoognise  the  catholic  church,"  said  the  goyemor  in 
eonofaision.  In  his  estimation,  royal  nomination  to  curacies  would  insen- 
sibly operate  in  effectually  undennining  the  people's  religious  faith,  and 
bring  about,  ultimately,  a  universal  apostacy ;  but  the  age  we  live  in  is 
not  favorable  to  an  undertaking  of  that  kind.  Far  from  seeking  to 
implant  a  new  &ith,  goyemments  haye  enough  ado  to  maintain  the  old ; 
not  to  mention  that  there  are  enough  of  other  germs  of  reyolution  in  the 
bosom  of  society  to  command  their  constant  attention. 

Not  many  days  after  the  aboye  reported  colloquy  took  place,  Sir  James 
Heuy  Craig  set  out  for  Europe.  His  bodily  firame  had  long  been  afitact- 
ed  by  a  dropsy  Mrhich  proyed  mortal  \  he  was  tapped  for  it  the  second  time 
shortly  before  he  left.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  wrote  to  the  colo- 
nial minister,  to  excuse  himself  for  returning  home  without  leaye.  Lord 
Liyerpool  replied,  that  the  state  of  his  health  itself  excused  his  uninyited 
presence  in  England.  He  was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Prince 
Bflgent  warmly  approved  of  his  conduct  as  Gk>yemor  of  Canada. 

Our  people,  however,  have  qualified  the  time  of  his  administration  as 
"  the  Reign  of  Terror."  In  the  strange  discourse  he  pronounced,  in  pro- 
roguing the  chambers,  after  all  that  had  passed,  he  justified  the  assembly 
completely  for  its  persistence  in  excluding  the  judges;  and  finished  it  with 
self-eomplacent  phrases,  as  if  he  had  left  all  parties  in  a  state  of  perfect 
concord  and  mutual  esteem :  the  illusion  of  an  imagination  not  controlled 
by  sound  judgment.  His  foible  was,  to  imitate  a  great  conqueror  who 
held  an  absolute  sceptre  in  another  region  of  the  world.  Maugre  the  com- 
plimentary addresses  which  his  partisans  presented  to  him  before  leaving, 
and  the  demonstrations  of  the  British  population,  which  unharnessed  the 
horses  of  his  carriage  and  drew  it  to  the  embarking-place,  he  made  bitter 
reflections  on  ihe  Mstties  and  ingratitude  of  humankind,  more  of  which, 
he  said,  he  experienced  in  Canada  than  anywhere  else.  Yet  was  he 
immeasurably  belauded  by  sundry,  if  not  all,  and,  up  to  the  latest  moment 
of  his  stay  in  the  colony,  was  regaled  with  partisan  approbation  and  fell- 
ntations  qf  the  most  unqualified  character. 
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The  parliamentaiy  discord  which  troubled  Craig's  administnitioiiy  and 
the  popular  manifestations  which  took  place  under  it,  emboldened  the  war- 
party  in  the  United  States,  and  raised  its  hopes  of  making  an  easy  eon- 
<quest  of  Canada.  In  Britain,  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Amerioaas 
caused  the  colonial-office  to  look  upon  the  Canadians  with  a  favorable  eye, 
and  induced  the  ministerial  Functionaries  to  attempt  bringing  the  Cana- 
dian legislature  and  its  executive  into  more  accord  than  had  ftriiitftd 
before. 

The  incapacity  and  intolerance  of  Sir  J.  H.  Craig  were  the  chief  causes 
of  recent  troubles.  A  different  system  from  his,  it  might  fairly  be  expect* 
ed,  would  allay  the  irritation  he  left  behind  him.  The  govenior  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Sir  George  Prevost,  a  veteran  officer,  of  Swiss  origin,  who  was 
appointed  as  Craig's  successor,  seemed  to  be  a  suitable  party  under  the  oir- 
cumstances.  He  was  a  wise  and  moderate  man,  who  possessed  good  senae, 
and  used  an  impartiality  in  his  dealings  with  all,  which  had  become  rare 
lately  among  metropolitan  functionaries. 

Observing  on  one  side,  the  enormous  power  of  Britain,  and  on  the  other 
the  comparative  weakness  of  the  colony,  British  governing  agents  UKk 
for  the  basis  of  their  conduct,  the  respective  forces  of  the  two  partieS|  aad 
not  the  requirements  of  the  constitution.  They  saw  the  mother  oountrj 
personified  in  themselves,  and  were  persuaded  that  all  obstructions  made  to 
their  acts  were  malevolent  and  factious  oppositions  directed  against  British 
supremacy.    This  mode  of  excusing  themselves  for  the  faults  which  their 
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ignonnoe  or  partiality  caused  them  to  oommit,  had  the  advantage  of  ahd- 
tering  them  from  responsibility,  but  it  shifted  the  quarrel  to  a  ground  peri- 
kms  in  lime  coming — ^to  the  ground  of  the  connexion  between  the  colony  . 
and  the  metropolitan  country ;  to  the  ground  of  rebellion  or  indepon 
dence. 

On  his  arrival  in  Quebec,  Sir  Oeorge  Prevost  set  about  calming  public  ^ 

perturbation,  and  inducing  oblivion  of  the  animosity  that  reigned  in  . 

men's  hearts.    He  manifested  perfect  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the     '  I 


Canadians ;  he  stroveto  pfuve;  upuil  ail  (WULHUns,  ihat  the  accusations  of 
treaaonableness  brought  against  them,  had  made  no  impression  on  the 
British  mind  or  his  own.  TT^  Tini^inii,f^d  fliAtniin  wlinm  his  pre<kp£i880r 
imprisoned  as  a  promotex^^  sedition  J^M.  Bedard),  to  a  judgeship  at 
ThjWjjBiiffyr^eTglve  a  colonelcy  of  militia  toTBTBourdages,  an  adver- 
I  1^^^  ^^i  ^^  (jraig  administration.  Soon  mostlively  aym- 
path jq^rang  up  between  tne governor  and  the  people.  JTheselectioii ^ 
such  a  man,  and  the  royal  instructions  he  was.tcLg^ILqw  out^  were  entirely 
due  to  the  hostale  attitude  of  Britain  relatively  to  tha.IIiuted  StftbttU* 
War  between  the  xwS'oountries  was  now  imminent  In  our  last  chapter 
we  afls^ned  the  causes  of  the  misunderstanding  which  had  arisen,  and  as 
it  stood  in  the  year  1809.  At  that  time  Mr.  Madison  became  president 
of  the  confederation  in  place  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  personal  friend  and  dis- 
ciple of  Washington.  For  a  moment,  reconciliation  with  Britain  was 
thought  possible  by  the  new  American  cabinet ;  for  the  British  rendent 
envoy  announced  that  the  orders  in  council  which  prohibited  aU  intercourse 
with  the  French  and  their  allies,  would  be  revoked,  so  far  as  the  Ameri- 
ean  republic  was  concerned ;  but  the  statement  of  the  envoy  being  dis- 
avowed by  his  superiors,  the  quarrel  between  the  parties  became  more 
envenomed  than  ever,  and  the  position  of  Britain  was  in  nowise  improved 
in  American  estimation  when  Napoleon  revoked  his  Milan  decree,  in  1810, 
which  had  previously  forbidden  all  trading  of  his  subjects  and  allies  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  while  the  latter  power,  as  noted  just  now, 
adhered  to  the  polity  which  France  renounced.  The  war-ships  of  the  two 
nations,  ever  on  the  look  out,  made  ocean  traffic  increasingly  difficult  for 
aH  others.  The  American  frigate  President^  commanded  by  commodore 
Bogors,  captured  the  British  sloop-of-war  Little  Bdt,  captain  Bingham, 
after  a  sanguinary  fight  Concurrently,  the  savages  of  the  West  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Americans ;  but  Qeneral  Harrison,  who  was 
sent  with  a  force  to  protect  the  frontiers,  defeated  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wabash,  Indiana.  The  anti-British  party  in  the  States  threw  the 
blame  of  the  frontier  troubles  on  British  agents,  and  loudly  demanded 
that  war  should  be  declared. 
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The  wir-party  in  the  States  had  long  been  laboring  to  obtain  yniamr- 
inanoe  in  the  federal  govenunent,  and  the  time  was  fayoraUe  to  iti  aapir- 
ationa.  Britain  waa  hotly  engaged  in  the  Spanish  war ;  Napoleon  waa  on 
hia  way  to  Bnaria,  tilierein  to  win  or  lose  the  aoeptre  of  the  world.  Ani-~ 
mated  by  these  eyents,  a  belligerent  ardor  possessed  the  Americans,  and 
the  ory, "  To  anns !"  resounded  thronghoat  the  repnblio.  The  Oongress- 
men  were  eommoTed ;  the  capital  was  beset  by  complainants  against  the 
mistress  of  the  seas.  Vehement  disoonrses  were  employed  to  nige  the 
agrionltnral  and  commercial  bodies,  oyer  slow  to  engage  in  hostUitiBa,  to 
join  with  other  interests  in  resisting  British  pretensions  by  fbroe  of  arms.. 
The  hesitating  were  assared  by  bellicose  orators  and  journalists,  that  onoe 
war  were  fairly  proclaimed^  the  Americans  had  only  to  open  their  aims 
wide  enough,  and  the  Canadians  would  rush  into  them ;  that  they  were  eyer 
chafing  under  the  yoke  laid  on  them  by  the  British,  and  all  eager  to  shake 
it  off.  In  the  presidential  message  to  Congress  for  the  year  1811,  Mr. 
Madison  said,  "  Notwithstanding  the  scrupulous  justice  and  great  moder- 
ation, despite  all  the  earnest  efforts,  of  the  federal  goyemment,  obserred 
and  made  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  countries,  we 
haye  seen  the  British  cabinet  persist,  not  only  in  refusing  satisfaction 
demanded  for  the  wrongs  we  haye  already  suffered,  but  it  is  extending  to 
our  own  waters  that  blockade  which  is  become  a  yirtual  war  against  us 
through  a  stoppage  of  our  legitimate  commerce.  In  presence  of  an  eyi- 
dent  and  inflexible  determination  of  the  British,  to  trample  on  common 
rights  which  no  independent  nation  can  safely  for^,  the  Congress 
will  fed  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists,  of  arming  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  aU  eyentualities,  and  justify 
the  confidence  they  haye  reposed  in  us,  the  representatiyes  of  the  natioa." 

After  laying  an  embaigo  on  all  the  British  shipping  then  in  American 
ports,  the  two  houses  of  the  federal  legislature  passed  a  bill  empowering 
the  president  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain.^  At  this  time  almosfr 
all  warlike  preparations  had  to  be  made ;  the  Americans  had  as  yet  no 
regular  army  on  foot,  nor  stored  up  munitions  of  war,  nor  any  leaders  or 
tried  and  recognised  militaiy  talent.  All  means  of  defence  and  aggressbn 
had  to  be  got  up  in  haste,  not  to  say  with  precipitation,  f      Despite  the 

*  The  war-bill  wu  passed,  Jane  18, 1SI2 ;  and  six  days  afterwards,  the  news 
reached  Quebec. — B. 

t  The  war  partj  in  the  States,  reckoning  for  little  or  nothing  the  mobbish 
parts  of  the  body-politic,— parts  then  only  in  the  gristle,— was  nnmerically 
weak ;  weaker  still  in  possessing  the  "  sinews  of  war,''  and  for  respectability  in 
any  form.    Its  only  chance  to  "realize,''  was  therefore  to  take  by  snrprise^a 
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«eattiBg«iit}msia0m  of  Uie  house,  the  Americans  had  not  then,  any  more 
Hktak  BOW,  a  loye  of  fighting,  or  a  passion  for  martial  glory.  Those  in- 
stinets,  strong  among  the  European  nations,  are  all  but  absent  in  the  tem- 
perament of  New  World  populations.  The  latter  did  not  gain  the  lands 
Hifly  live  on,  by  means  of  brilliant  victories ;  they  did  not  take  their  place 
as  conquerors,  in  the  midst  of  a  degenerated  or  decayed  drilisation. 
Their  traditions  abound  not  in  conquests,  nor  in  crusadings,  nor  in  oas- 
iellations,  nor  in  chivalry.  All  heroic  impulses,  all  the  warlike  and 
imagination-affecting  pomp,  which  signalised  the  birth  and  attended  the 
growth  of  the  modem  nations  of  Burope— every  one  of  these  eTaltiii|g 
^haneteristics  is  unknown  to  America.  The  New  World  was  discovered, 
md  began  to  be  colonized,  at  a  time  when  forms  of  society  unlike  those 
in  the  old,  were  in  a  state  of  commencing  transition ;  when  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  bom  to  labor  and  to  suffer, — in  a  word,  the  people,^-were 
beginning  to  agitate  for  obtaining  a  government  suited  to  public  needs ; 
and  whose  more  aspiring  members,  struggling  to  raise  their  heads  from  the 
pool  of  penury,  were  becoming  a  middle  dass,  destined  soon  to  take  a 
ruling  place  in  conjunction  with,  or  to  the  displacement  of,  the  regality  of 
the  sword,  sustained  by  a  now  subordinated  aristocracy. 

The  ruling  passion  (if  cold  calculation  can  fitly  be  so  termed)  in  most 
communities,  at  this  hour,  is  that  of  selfish  interest :  among  the  men  of 
^e  States,  it  swallows  up  all  others.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  first 
jffdent  impulse  past,  a  war  waged  against  Britain  in  her  Canadian  depen- 
^lencies,  appeared  to  be  a  hasardous  speculation.  Accordingly  when  hos- 
titities  were  in  progress  on  that  side,  the  American  leaders,  fearing  to 
advance  too  far,  marched  with  great  precaution ;  and  the  war  of  1812  was 
made  up  of  a  series  of  skirmishings,  in  which  neither  one  of  the  bellig- 
erent parties  reaped  great  advantage,  or  gained  much  credit.  With  her 
miHtaxy  resources  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  European  wars,  Britain  was 
constrained  for  the  present  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude  in  America ; 
and  her  leaders  there  were  directed  not  to  quit  colonial  limits  till  a  pre- 
meditated time  for  assuming  the  offensive  should  arrive.  With  means  so 
limited  as  they  had  in  hand,  there  was,  in  fact,  no  other  safe  alternative. 
The  vast  sweep  of  the  frontier  line,  was  then  all  the  more  difficult  to  defend, 
j»y  in  addition  to  the  icing  up  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  nearly  a  moiety  of 
the  year,  they  were  approachable  by  enemies  under  covert  of  forests,  since 

n 

peace-loYing  commmiity,  as  a  great  migoritj  of  the  Americans  then  reallj  were, 
juid  drag  it  orer  the  precipice  which  the  partj  had  led  it  up  to.  A  common 
plnnge  once  made,  there  was  no  retnm  for  any,  however  much  wished  for  it 
might  be  by  most.*-B. 
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lereUed  by  the  axe.  The  oourage  of  the  oolonbts  themaelTes,  witk  die 
diflciplined  valor  of  the  small  amount  of  regular  soldiery  whieh  the  home 
authorities  eould  spare,  formed  the  living  and  almost  sole  barrier  that  was 
at  first  opposed  to  American  invasion. 

The  Congress,  on  its  part,  sanctioned  the  enlistment  of  25,000  men,  to 
constitute  a  regular  army,  to  act  in  oonjunotion  with  50,000  volunteeniy 
who  oame  forward ;  while  100,000  militia-men  were  oalled  up  to  guard  the 
seaboard,  and  defend  the  land  frontiers.  Oeneral  Dearborn,  a  revdutionaiy 
veteran,  was  nominated  American  generalissimo.  Such  a  levy  of  bndc- 
lers  had  been  formidable  enough,  if  mere  numbers  of  armed  teen  were 
sure  of  carrying  the  day ;  but  experience  in  war  was  wanting  to  then  and 
their  leaders,  and  this  defect  became  an  efficient  means  for  securing  the 
possession  of  Canada  to  Britain.  Nevertheless,  as  there  were  equipped 
at  the  outset  175,000  men, — an  amount  exceeding  that  of  the  total  male 
population  of  all  British  America  capable  of  bearing  arms, — ^had  sudi  aa 
anned  mass,  properly  led,  been  thrown  upon  Canada,  before  ftirther  mili- 
tary forces  could  arrive  firom  Britain,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the 
colony  would  have  been  lost  to  her  for  ever. 

Meanwhile  the  Canadians,  of  aU  races,  were  preparing  for  defensive  war 
with  an  activity  and  martial  spirit  which  gave  great  promise  of  a  success- 
ful issue.  Sir  Qeorge  Prevost  made  a  progress  of  observation  through  the 
district  of  Montreal,  and  along  the  frontier  towards  Lake  Champhdn. 
He  also  examined  the  fortified  posts,  and  noted  the  military  positions,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Everywhere  he  found  the  colonial 
population  animated  by  the  best  spirit.  Not  but  that  there  was  some 
adverse  feeling  manifested,  but  it  was  exceptional,  and  almost  confined  to 
a  few  of  the  younger  assembly-men,  who  ha^  been  disgusted  by  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  Craig.  There  was  even  a  secret  conclave  held  at  Que- 
bee,  in  Mr.  Lee's  house,  whereat  L.  J.  Papineau,  Borgia,  and  some  other 
members  of  assembly  attended,  to  deliberate  on  the  question  whether  a 
neutral  position  should  be  taken  by  the  country  party ;  but  M.  Bedard 
and  his  Mends  opposed  that  intent,  and  it  was  finally  renounced. 

The  Canadian  legislature  was  twice  called  together  in  1812 ;  the  first 
session  commencing  Feb.  21,  the  second  on  the  16th  of  July.  The  gov- 
ernor solicited  the  chambers  to  renew  the  (extra  legal)  acts  formerly 
passed  for  the  security  of  the  government.  A  compliance  with  this  request 
linvolved  a  renewal  of  the  odious  law  against  "  suspected  persons,"  which 
^d  been  so  much  abused  by  the  preceding  administration.  The  assem- 
bly replied,  that  the  matter  would  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sir  Geoige 
haatened,  in  rejoinder,  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  assembly  that 
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Obm  aflsent  to  the  proposal  would  be  the  meet  efficaoioiu  manifestation  of  '^ 
tMr  regard  for  the  pablio  well-being,  while  it  ensured  the  tranqnillity  of 
tiie  promoe.  The  members  were  oontent  to  rely  upon  the  goyemor'» 
pledged  word,*  but  they  wished  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  snooess- 
on  to  act  as  his  predeoessors  had  done.  The  act  was  renewed,  bnt  not 
wiHioat  some  amendments.  It  vested  in  the  governor  alone,  but  not  the 
exeontiye  oonnoil  as  before,  the  power  of  imprisoning  parties  suspected  of 
treasonable  practices,  and  enacted  that  no  member  of  either  house  should 
be  arrestable ;  the  former  precaution  showing  plainly  the  discredit  into 
which  the  councillors  had  fallen,  since  the  assembly  preferred  to  place  the 
ooaatry  at  the  mercy  of  an  individual,  not  a  native,  rather  than  to  put 
personal  freedom  in  the  keeping  of  the  former. 

The  legislative  council  refosed  to  entertain  the  bill  thus  amended;. 
which  was  natural  enough,  as  the  measure  censured,  indirectly,  its  past 
eondaet;  and,  though  a  conforence  took  place  in  hopes  of  surmounting 
this  difficulty^  the  bill  was  let  drop  altogether :  a  result  most  satisfactory 
to  the  public.  In  propf  that  the  law  was  retained  merely  as  an  instrument 
of  oppression,  we  may  by  anticipation  state  the  fact,  diat  it  disappeared 
from  the  statute-book  at  the  advent  of  a  season  of  war;  the  only  time  of 
such  public  danger  as  could  have  justified  its  use. 

The  house  afterwards  passed  a  bill  for  organising  a  system  of  defence 
of  the  province,  and  for  arming  the  militia,  ^t  authorised  the  governor 
to  levy  and  equip  2,000  men ;  and,  in  case  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  to 
arm  tiie  whole  militia  of  the^c'ountry.     It  voted  £12,000  to  organise  the , 
militia  called  out;  £20,000  to  provide^r  the  security  of  the  province;: 
and  £30,000  more  for  general  purposes.     It  entered  a  protest,  at  the  | 
same  time,  against  the  imputations  of  disloyalty  cast  upon  it  by  Craig ;  i 
and  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  l^r.  Lee,  to  constitute  an  inquest  regarding 
the  events  which  took  place  under  the  sway  of  that  governor ;  so  that  the 
king  might  be  petitioned  to  save  the  country  from  all  risk,  in  future,  of 
gaeh  conduct  as  his  being  repeated.     The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
L.  J.  Papineau,  who  already  manifested  like  oratorical  powers  to  those 
possessed  by  his  father.     The  bill  passed  ahnost  unanimously;  only  two 

*  Sir  George  put  them  in  mind,  that  "  he  could  at  all  times,  bj  virtue  of  his 
commissioD,  arail  himself  of  the  power  of  proclaiming  martial  law  to  its  fallest 
extent;  and  from  the  persuasion,  which  he  trusted  was  entertained  by  the  house, 
that  in  seeking  from  them  a  partial  elercise  of  it,  he  could  hare  no  other  object 
IB  view  than  the  preserration  of  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  prorince, 
with  the  least  possible  ixgury  to  the  public  convenience.*'  Ghbistu,  Hist,  of  L. 
p.,  iL  U.— S. 
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membera  giviDg  diaBentient  yotee.  MesEBB.  Lee,  PepiDeaa  (Mnkr  ind 
junior),  Bedard,  and  Viger,  were  nominated  to  fonn  the  inqnee^  lumog 
orders  to  oondnot  it  with  oloi^  doors;  but  no  r^rt  was  e^er  made  of 
their  prooeedings. 

During  the  seoond  or  snxnmer  sesnon  of  1812,  the  govemor  raeooi- 
mended  that  an  issue  of  army-bills  shonld  be  sanetioned,  as  the  ezeoalm 
had  not  money  enough  in  hand  to  defray  the  additional  ezpenditaio 
oeoasioned  by  the  war.  The  hoose  Toted  £15,000  per  annum  for  fi^e 
years,  to  pay  the  interest  of  such  army  bills  as  should  be  issued ;  antho- 
riied  an  emission  of  them  to  the  amount  of  £25,000 ;  and  ordained  that 
they  should  form  colonial  paper-money. 

When  news  arrived  that  war  was  proclaimed  in  the  United  Statea,  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Canada  already  resounded  with  the  olang  of  anna; 
and  the  militiamen  were  busily  exercising,  under  the  direction  of  thaar 
officers.  The  Oallo-Canadians,  true  to  the  instincts  of  their  race,  wm 
everywhere  girding  their  loins  for  the  toils  of  war. 

The  governor,  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  clergy,  who,  he  though 
might  be  somewhat  malcontent  throu^  the  imprudent  calling  of  ^bm 
rights  in  question  by  Craig,  had  several  conciliatory  interviews  with  M. 
Plessis;  who  profited  by  the  occasion  to  obtain  a  full  reoognition  of  the 
l^gal  existence  of  cathoUcism  in  Canada.  Sir  Oeoige  having  exprossed 
a  desire  to  be  informed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  proper  footing  of 
catholic  episcopacy  in  Canada,  M.  Plessis  handed  to  him  a  memorial,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1812;  in  which  he  reported  the  recognised  standing 
of  the  prelates  of  the  see  of  Quebec  before  the  Conquest,  what  it  bad 
been  since,  and  the  status  they  ought  to  occupy  then,  and  in  all  time 
coming,  to  the  material  advantage  of  church  and  state. 

"Before  the  Conquest,"  we  read  in  the  memorial,  "the  Canadian 
bishops  governed  their  dioceses  in  the  same  way  as  the  bishops  of  France 
ruled  theirs;  namely,  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  Churoh  and 
in  conformity  to  royal  ordinances.  They  had  a  cathedral  cluster,  cos- 
posed  of  five  dignitaries  and  twelve  canons ;  an  ecclesiastical  corps  this, 
over  which  they  exercised  full  episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  over  the 
pari^  deigy,  and  the  communities  of  rdigieusei*  They  presided  m 
synod,  erected  parishes,  nominated  priests  to  parochial  charges  and 
revoked  those  nominations  at  discretion;  made  visitations  of  churches, 
monasteries,  and  other  consecrated  localities;  they  issued  ordinances 
regarding  discipline  and  correct  morals,  which  clergy  and  laity  alike  weie 
bound  to  regard ;  they  examined  and  audited  the  accounts  of  the  mcn&p 
expended  in  building,  repairing,  and  keeping  up  churches,  &e.,  they  also 
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rc(gilaled  the  levying  and  outlay  of  the  moneys  provided  for  snoh  pnrpofiee : 
in  fine,  tliey  hid  the  abeohite  oontrol  of  the  whole  eoeleedastieal  and 
NUgkma  eetaUiflhmentB  of  the  oolony;  and  nothii^  eould  be  done  in 
regard  to  the  seonlar  clergy,  or  to  the  material  condition  or  resonroea  of 
Ihe  pariah  ehnrehea  or  monasteries,  without  their  order  or  by  their  appro- 
bation.    Their  supervision  extended  even  to  the  schools. 

'^  ffinoe  the  Oonqnest,  the  British  government  having  refused  to  reoog- 
aiie  bishops  for  Canada  coming  firom  France,  the  chapter,  which  wis 
ehai^ed  with  the  administration  of  the  diocese  while  the  see  was  vacant, 
eornddeied  itself  as  placed  in  a  position  like  that  of  cathedral  chaptera  in 
times  anterior  to  the  concordats,  when  the  bishop  was  elected  by  the 
deigy  of  his  cathedral  church ;  whose  choice  was  usually  confirmed  by 
the  metropolitan  or  by  the  pope,  and  recognized  by  the  sovereign.  By  a 
capitulary  act,  A.  d.  1764,  M.  Brknd,  a  member  of  the  chapter,  and  one 
of  the  vieiffs-general,  was  elected  bishop  of  Quebec.  Despite  the  recom- 
mendations of  Governor  Murray,  the  British  ministry  refused  to  formally 
approve  of  this  election;  but  an  intimation  was  given,  that  no  steps 
would  be  taken  to  call  it  in  question.  The  court  of  Rome  having 
granted  sanctioning  bulls,  M.  Biland  was  episcopally  consecrated  at  Paris 
in  1766.  Returning  to  Canada,  he  exercised  his  functions  without  let 
or  hindrance,  upon  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  Majesty. 

"  The  cathedral  chapter,  constantly  reduced  in  number  by  deaths,  and 
having  no  sufficient  pecuniary  maintenance,  became  gradually  extinct 
Its  kst  capitulary  assembly  took  place  Sept.  10,  1773 ;  and  the  latest 
surviving  canon  died  in  1796.  With  the  consent  of  Sir  Ouy  Carleton, 
one  episcopal  coadjutor  had  been  nominated  in  1772,  who  was  to  replace 
the  bishop  in  case  he  deceased  or  resigned." 

M.  Plessis,  in  continuation,  observed  that  the  bishops  (ever  since  the 
oeesion  of  the  colony  to  Britain  by  France)  had  constantly  made,  and 
himself  still  made,  professions  of  the  most  scrupulous  loyalty ;  and  had 
sought,  on  every  occasion,  to  inculcate  submisdon  to  the  government  on 
the  minds  both  of  clergy  and  laity.  As  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Canadian  bishops  never  aimed  at  exercising  any  other  than  spiritual 
Authority  over  the  catholics  within  their  diocese,  this  rightful  jurisdiotioB 
had  never  been  contested  by  the  contemporary  civil  authorities,  nor  their 
epiaeopal  titles  disputed  till  within  a  few  recent  years ;  during  which  a 
few  jealous  persons,  covering  hostile  designs  with  the  plausible  pretext  of 
fk  leal  for  royal  interests  and  prerogatives,  had  started  debates  as  to  the 
legdity  of  a  canonical  and  ino&nsive  autiliority  such  as  that  just  described. 
In  1806,  a  crown  lawyer  had  deposited  in  one  of  our  courts  a  requisition. 
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ealling  in  qoestion  the  right  of  juriadiotioii  of  any  cathdic  prelate  within 
a  Britiah  dependency ;  and  inyoking  against  it  the  penal  operation  of 
'  j^ertain  English  parliamentary  statutes, — the  bitter  evidences  still  eitant 
of  the  religions  animosities  of  the  16th  century;  the  effect  of  which, 
had  tiliey  been  called  into  play,  would  have  been  to  quite  abolish  cathohe 
episcopacy  in  Canada. 

M.  Plessis  concluded  by  demanding,  that  he  and  his  suooeeson  should 
be  formally  recognised,  by  the  civil  power,  for  catholic  ^'bishops  of 
Quebec'';  with  collateral  jurisdiction,  in  things  spiritual,  over  all  the 
other  oathdic  populations  in  every  part  of  British  North  America:  at 
least,  until  an  agreement  were  come  to,  between  the  see  of  Rome  and  the 
king  of  Britain,  that  additional  colonial  episcopates  for  governing  other 
catholic  populations,  should  be  established.  He  stipulated,  that  episoopal 
lights  should,  in  future,  be  as  extensive  as  before^  that  no  new  catholic 
parish  should  be  created  without  episoopal  intervention ;  that  the  bishop's 
right  to  nominate  to  vacant  parochial  chaiges  and  to  supply  missionary 
priests,  should  be  maintained ;  that  the  proprietary  right  of  the  bishop^ 
the  episcopal  palace  should  be  confirmed,  and  that  he  should  be  authorised 
to  enter  upon  possession  of  it  at  a  future  time.  Finally,  without  demand- 
ing an  assignment  of  revenue  for  himself,  he  intimated  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  civil  government,  if  such  were  accorded ;  also  that  it 
would  be  equally  beneficial,  for  all  parties,  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  hb 
seat  at  each  of  the  council  boards,  as  the  representative  of  the  catholic 
church  of  Canada. 

These  demands,  all  the  more  favorably  received  because  of  the  loyil 
seal  M.  Plessis  constantly  manifested  and  ever  sought  to  communicate  to 
the  whole  clerical  body,  were  granted  afterwards.  In  the  ye^r  1813, 
Prevoet  suggested  that  £1000  a  year  should  be  paid  to  the  prelate  of 
Canada;  and  the  protestant  bishop  in  vain  asked  that  the  jurisdiotioD 
and  title  of  the  catholic  bishop  should  be  suppressed ;  he  observing,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  anomalous  than  to  recognize  two  titulars  for  one 
diocese.  Lord  Batburst,  to  whom  the  remonstrance  was  addressed,  blew 
it  aside  with  the  simple  but  conclusive  remark,  that  the  present  was  not 
a  fitting  time,  when  Canadian  catholics  were  fighting  the  battles  of 
Britain,  to  agitate  such  a  question  at  all. 

The  interests,  even  the  necessities  of  Great  Britain,  at  that  time^ 
required  that  she  should  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  the  just  requests  of  the 
Canadians,  for  her  foot-holding  in  America  waa  ever  becoming  more  and 
more  precarious,  through  the  constant  strengthening  of  the  United  States, 
by  increased  population,  riches,  and  political  consideration.    The  ocean 

I 
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wkuh  sepftntes  the  Old  from  the  New  World  is  a  more  insuperable 
hasrier  than  the  land-and-water  line  which  limits  Canada  and  the  States 
on  omr  southern  and  western  fit>ntiers. 

The  nationality  of  the  Canadians  gives  a  moral  reality  to  what  is  almost 
an  imaginary  material  ciroumscription ;  and  the  detail  of  warlike  events, 
we  are  now  about  io  enter  upon,  will  themselves  porroborate  what  we  have 
just  eiipressed.  An  effective  appeal  was  made  for  their  aid,  by  invoking 
thw  attachment  to  their  laws  and  religion ;  and  that  appeal  from  the 
representative  of  British  royalty  involved  a  debt  of  honor  still  due  by  the 
British  people  to  ours,  whose  martial  ardor  was  excited  by  those  means, 
vis.  an  implied  engagement  ever  to  respect  those  institutions  and  that 
religion,  all  the  more  sacred  for  being  contracted  in  a  season  of  peril. 

The  Canadians  flew  to  arms.  THiat  Sir  Oeoige  Prevost  had  promised 
to  their  representatives  and  to  their  clergy,  was  interpreted  in  the  most 
Ebend  and  generous  sense.  The  people  did  not  hesitatin^y  inquire 
whether  Britain  might  not^  at  some  future  time,  send  another  Craig  to 
abuse  and  despoil  them ;  every  man  of  them  was  possesaed  by  one  desire, 
that  of  doing^is  duty ;  and  the  enemy  might  stand  assured  of  the  fact, 
that  the  defec^on  which  was  predicted  would  not  take  place. 

The  governor  directed  his  regular  troops  toward  the  frontiers,  and 
oonfided  the  guardianship  of  Quebec,  the  key  of  the  colony,  to  the  city 
nulitia;  the  men  in  which  had  been  represented,  not  long  before,  as 
animated  by  very  dubious  feelings, — as  rebellious,,  in  short  Bedard  and 
several  others  of  the  citizens,  accused  erewhile  of  meditated  treason, 
were  openly  restored  as  officers  in  the  militia  of  the  district,  by  special 
"  order  of  the  day." 

In  the  month  of  March,  Mr.  Madison  informed  Congress,  that  while 
the  Americans  were  at  peace  with  the  British,  the  government  of  the 
latter  had  employed  an  emissaiy  to  traverse  the  States  of  the  Union 
severally,  but  more  especially  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  excite  the  people 
to  revolt,  and  detach  some  of  the  States,  if  possible,  from  the  confedera- 
tion. The  special  message  thus  sent  to  the  American  l^islature,  made  a 
great  sensation  in  the  country.  The  person  employed  on  the  occasion  was  an 
Irishman  named  John  Henry.  He  held  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
American  army ;  and  resided  at  Montreal,  in  1806,  where  he  passed  for 
being  a  law  student ;  and  he  had  been  employed,  since  that  time,  in  some 
secret  mission,  which  he  conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief  colo- 
]iial*office  functionaries  jn  London ;  finally,  Mr.  Rylan'd,  when  private 
seoretary  to  Craig,  solicited  him,  by  letter,  to  enter  upon  a  second  confi-^ 
dential  mission,  the  correspondence  connected  with  which  was  to  be  in 
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^sijAier,  Onig  rapplying  the  key  therefer.  The  miflsioii  turned  oat  to  be 
tluit  tour  of  espial  exposed  by  the  American  Prendent,  and  it  wasvndn^ 
taken  to  sonnd  the  tendencies  of  each  dominant  party  in  every  state  ef 
the  confederation ;  and  in  case  inclinations  were  manifested  by  uj  of 
them  to  become  so  malcontent  as  to  long  for  a  separation,  to  pat  thefar 
leaders  in  commanication  m^  the  British  authorities.  Oraig  ga?6  tD 
Henry  his  instmctions,  recommending  him  to  obtain  the  most  eiaiA 
information  possible  of  the  disposition  of  the  men  of  Massaohasstlfl, 
more  especially,  as  that  state  was  supposed  to  exert  the  greatest  influenee 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Union :  he  was  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
privity  of  certain  party  leaders ;  and  to  let  them  understand,  but  with 
great  caution,  that  if  they  would  correspond  with  the  British  cahinet 
through  the  Canadian  executive,  he  was  authorised  to  be  their  intenne- 
4isrj  ]  he  to  show  his  letters  of  credit,  if  need  were.  Henry  was  order- 
ed, also,  to  write  often  to  Quebec,  but,  to  evade  suspicion,  to  address  his 
letters,  some  to  Judge  Sewell,  some  to  another  citiien  pointed  out,  and 
others,  on  rare  occasions,  directly  to  Byland  himself. 

It  was  thought  that  the  working  of  the  embargo  act  passed  by  the 
Oongress,  being  highly  detrimental  to  the  trading  interests  of  the  New 
Sngluid  and  central  States,  would  cause  them  to  wish  for  a  separatioii 
from  all  the  others.  Henry,  who  repaired  to  the  field  of  intrigue,  wrote  a 
pile  of  letters  thence,  ere  he  returned  to  Montreal  before  the  close  of  the 
jear.  His  mission  proved  utteriy  fruitless ;  and  when  he  demanded  the 
reward  he  was  promised  or  expected,  it  was  reAised  or  delayed;  no 
Judge-advocateship  or  consulship  could  Henry  get.  In  1811,  he  applied 
to  Lord  Liverpool  for  his  remuneration,  who  replied,  that  Craig  did 
not  engage  to  pay  it  in  Bngland.  Finding  himself  thus  baulked  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  exposed  the  whole  plot  to  the  government  he  had 
engaged  to  undermine.  This  affidr,  of  which  a  great  handle  wasmade 
in  the  States  by  the  war-party,  furnished  an  added  proof  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  Craig's  policy.  As  has  been  already  said,  the  plan  of  military 
x>perations  for  the  defence  of  Canada  was  strictly  defensive;  the  task  of 
resistance  was  less  difficult  to  perform  too,  than  might  be  supposed,  ftr 
-the  Moral  government  set  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  dumsinesB 
and  timidity  of  a  knot  of  trained-band  captains.  The  efforts  of  the 
American  leaders,  during  the  land-war  of  1812,  never  took  the  form  of 
a  ranged  battle,  or  a  bold  assault  of  any  important  post,  but  eventuated 
in  numerous  petty  encounters,  along  a  frt>ntier  line  above  a  thoostfid 
miles  in  extent;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  determine,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  what  useful  effdct  was  expected  to  result  fh>m  this  kind  of  peddfisg 
tactics. 
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When  war  broke  oat^  General  Hnll,  governor  of  Michigan  Territory,. 
aei  ont  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  for  Detroit,  with  2,000  men.     He 
Waa  directed  to  anppresB  Indian  hostilities,  then  harassing  the  north-west 
fipoDtier  of  the  States,  and  strive  to  induce  the  savages  to  side  with 
tiba  Americans  in  the  contest  begnn.    His  instructions  also  authorised 
him  to  invade  Canada,  if  he  could  do  so  without  compromising  the  safetf 
of  thefrontier  posts  he  was  instructed  to  guard.    He  crossed  the  Detroit 
nvar  and  encamped  at  Sandwich,  in  Upper  Canada,  with  intent  to  take 
Fort  Maiden,  a  few  leagues  distant.    From  his  camp,  he  addressed  a 
proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  in  which  he  said  to  them :  '^  Separated  bj 
an  immense  ocean,  and  an  extensive  wilderness  from  Great  Britaiii,  yon. 
have  no  participation  in  her  councils,  nor  interest  in  her  conduct.    You. 
have  fdt  her  tyranny,  you  have  seen  her  injustice,  but  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  avenge  the  one  or  redress  the  other.    The  United  States  are  snfficiendy 
powerfrd  to  afford  you  every  security,  consistent  with  their  rights^  and 
yoor  expectations^      I  tender  you  the  invaluable  blessings  of  civil,, 
political;  and  religious  liberty... That  liberly  which  has  raised  us  to  an 
cleYsAed  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  which  has  afforded  us  a 
greater  measure  of  peace  and  security,  of  wealth  and  improvement,  than 

ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  people Raise  not  your  hands  against  your 

brethren ;  many  of  your  fathers  fought  for  the  freedom  and  independence 
we  now  enjoy.  Being  children,  therefore,  of  the  same  family  with  us,  and 
heirs  to  the  same  heritage,  the  arrival  of  an  army  of  friends  must  needs 
be  hailed  by  you  with  a  cordial  welcome.'' 

This  addr^s,  which  was  composed  with  some  ability,  was  not  backed  by 
military  operations  of  corresponding  skilfulnoss.  General  Hull  was  not 
fit  for  his  work.  After  remaining  inactive  for  a  montb,  in  his  enemy's 
territory,  he  re-crossed  to  his  own.  Several  of  his  detachments  had  been 
defeated  by  parties  of  our  soldiers  and  bands  of  savages.  Lieut  Kolette 
commanding  the  Hunter  armed  brig,  with  six  men  only,  boarded  and  took 
the  packet  Cayahuga,  with  troops  on  board,  and  freighted  with  baggage 
and  hospital  stores  for  the  American  army.  Capt.  Tallon,  detached  with  a 
■nail  party  by  Col.  Procter,  met,  below  Detroit,  Major  Yanhome,  defeat- 
ed his  men,  and  captured  important  papers.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  enemy  had  the  like  ill  fortune  while  the  campaign  lasted* 
Captain  Iloberts,  of  St.  Joseph,  in  a  little  island  of  Lake  Huron,  captured 
Mackinac,  without  striking  a  blow,  by  means  of  30  soldiers,  M.  Pothier, 
and  some  Canadian,  voyageurs,  supporting  him :  this  was  one  of  the 
stiongeat  of  the  enemy's  posts.  The  conquest  of  that  place  made  a  great 
•enaation  among  the  native  tribes  of  the  country,  and  attracted  nearly  all 
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dieir  warrion  to  the  British  standard;  it  was  also  prdusiTe  of  the  Mri 
^soomfitnre  of  General  Hall. 

The  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  General  Brook,  crossing  the  St. 
Lawrence,*  with  abont  1,350  men,  nearly  half  being  Indians,  and  rmj 
few  of  the  remainder  r^nlars,  appeared  snddenly  before  Detroit,  where 
Hnll  had  ensconced  himself.  The  latter,  thns  taken  by  surprise,  snrfeii- 
^red  with  his  whole  force :  on  condition  that  the  Ohio  and  Michigan 
Tcdnnteers  should  be  allowed  to  go  home  on  parole,  not  to  serve  against 
the  British  while  the  war  lasted.  The  fort  of  Detroit^  and  considerabk 
booty,  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who  also  became  masCen 
in  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan  for  the  time. 

The  American  soldiers  taken  at  Detroit  were  transported  to  Lcrwer 
Canada.  Brigadier  Hull  was  exchanged,  at  Montreal,  fi>r  30  Britirik, 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Americans.  No  sooner  did  the  unfortunate 
general  reach  head-quarters,  than  he  was  tried  by  a  courlrmartia],  on 
charges  of  treason  and  cowardice.  He  was  absolved  from  the  former,  biit 
convicted  of  the  latter  ofience,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  Mr.  Madisim 
pardoned  him,  in  consideration  of  his  services  during  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  annihilation  of  the  American  army  of  the  West,  dispeUed, 
for  a  season,  the  fears  of  the  Upper  Canadians,  who  fully  expected  an 
invasion  of  their  country. 

While  the  events  above  detailed  were  in  progress  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  enemies'  forces  were  assembling  for  operations  meditated  on  the 
side  of  Lake  Ontario  and  that  of  Lake  Champlain.  One  main  corps 
was  to  act  on  each  of  these  sides  with  detachments  at  intervals  between 
the  two,  intended  to  harass  the  Canadian  intermediate  frontiers.  The 
two  bodies  were  called  by  the  names,  respectively,  "  army  of  the  centre," 
and  "  army  of  the  north."  The  central  army,  commanded  by  Yan 
Bensdaer,  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  militias  of  New  York  State;  it 
was  to  invade  Canada,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  northern 
army,  10,000  strong,  under  General  Dearborn,  was  to  penetrate  the 
district  of  Montreal. 

Van  Renselaer's  corps  was  ready  for  action  early  in  the  fall  of  1812. 
After  menacing  General  Brock  for  some  time  in  the  position  the  latter' 
had  taken  up,  the  Americans  succeeded,  at  daybreak  Oct.  13,  in  gaining 
a  foothold  on  the  heights  of  Queenston  in  the  face  of  a  brisk  fire  from 
the  British  artillery,  and  despite  the  redstance  of  a  part  of  the  49tfa 

*  This  muBt  be  a  mistake,  nnless  the  author  gives  here  an  nnosaal  exteaeioa 
to  the  term.  Sir  Isaac  crossed  the  river  Detroit,  at  Springswells,  three  miles 
below  Detroit  itself,  early  in  the  morning  of  Aog.  16. — B. 
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Tfipnent  of  foot,  supported  by  militia.  Goneral  Brook,  then  at  Niagara, 
iieariiig  the  cannonade,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  Finding  the 
tBOopa  in  a  diaeoncerted  state,  ^m  the  frustration  of  their  efforts  to  preyent 
the.  enemies'  landing,  he  rallied  them,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
•ilie  British  grenadiers,  led  them  to  the  chai^.  He  would  probably  haTc 
sneaeeded  in  driving  the  Americans  from  the  heights,  had  life  been  spared 
him ;  early  in  the  fight  which  ensued,  he  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a 
hall  and  mc^taDy  wounded.  His  men,  however,  continued  the  contest; 
bat  they  did  not  succeed  in  dislodging  the  enemy,  who  were  well  protected 
by  jto^ee  in  front  of  their  position,  nor  could  the  British  afterwards 
prevent  the  disembarkation  of  a  second  corps  of  Americans.  The 
former,  therefore,  had  perforce  to  wait  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  then 
on  the  19VJ. 

These  soon  came  up,  led  by  Major-general  Sheaffe.  Finding  the  turn 
of  aftdrs  rather  critical,  he  decided  on  assuming  the  offensive  as  the 
mort  hopeful  if  daring  course  of  action.  Leaving  a  few  of  his  men  to 
«over  Qneenston,  he  made  a  detour  with  the  remainder,  who  scaled  the 
neighboring  heights,  and  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  The  savages, 
being  most  active,  got  up  first  and  b^gan  the  attack,  but  were  repulsed: 
thereupon  the  British  were  led  to  the  charge,  and  pushed  the  Americans 
with  such  vigor  that  they  were  fain  to  give  way,  their  foes  hotly  pursuing 
4hem*  In  attempting  to  gain  their  own  side  of  the  river,  many  of  the 
enemy  perished  in  ite  waters.  The  whole  American  loss  during  the  fight 
and  after  it,  dead,  wounded,  and  taken,  exceeded  1,000  in  number,  or 
fully  two-fifths  of  all  those  who  had  as  yet  invaded  Canada  on  this  side. 

It  appeared  that  Van  Renselaer,  meanwhile,  returned  to  Lewiston  to 
expedite  the  passage  of  the  river  Niagara  by  the  second  division  of  his 
amsy,  and  that  the  soldiers  had  refused  to  march  in  spite  of  his  solicita- 
tions and  threats;  that,  in  hb  extremity,  he  sent  a  dispatoh  to  (General 
Wadsworth,  at  Queenston,  leaving  him  the  choice  of  remaining  or 
retreating,  and  offering  him  the  use  of  bateaux  should  he  accept  the 
latter  alternative.  Most  of  the  American  troops  being  militiamen,  they 
aasofed  Van  Benselaer  that  they  were  ready  to  defend  their  country  if  it 
weve  attacked,  but  had  their  tscruples  about  invading  British  territory. 
We  have  already  seen  that  a  numerous  party  in  the  republic  was  opposed 
to  the  war  altogether,  and  its  sentiments  in  this  regard  supplied  motives 
sincerely,  or  insincerely  called  in,  to  excuse  the  militiamen  for  bringing 
their  leaders  to  a  stand-still.  The  discomfiture  of  those  enemies  who 
fought,  and  the  shortcomings  of  those  of  them  who  would  not  fight,  were 
both  well  calculated  to  hearten  the  defenders  of  this  interlacunar  frontier 
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of  Ctnada,  out  of  which  itB  asBailantB  were  most  soeoeflBfiilly  tfanu^  at 
not  a  tithe  of  ^e  saorifioe  of  human  life  and  limb  ezperienoed  by  liie 
inTaden. 

Gen.  Sheaffe  oonduded  an  anniatioe  with  Gen.  Smyth,  Buooenor  of 
Van  Benaelaer.  Smyth  seemed  to  be  a  leader  of  more  pith  than  the 
other,  for  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  love  of  glory  in  the  young  AmerioaoB 
which  enabled  him  to  increafle  his  feroe,  a  body  now  6,000  strong* 
When  ready  to  act,  he  proclaimed  that  the  annistice  was  oyer,  and,  early 
in  the  morning  of  Nov.  28,  put  his  army  in  motbn.  His  vanguanl 
crossed  the  river  Niagara  and  landed  between  Fort  Erie  and  Chippewa^ 
forcing  a  British  post  at  that  point;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Major 
Ormsby  with  a  few  British,  quitting  Fort  Erie,  ci^tured  some  Amerfcanw 
who  were  descending  the  stream  by  its  left  banks.  Smyth's  second  divi* 
Hon  marched  forward,  its  leader  intending  to  disembark  it  at  a  point  two 
miles  aboTc  the  upper  end  of  Grand  Island.  But  the  British  were  on 
the  alert  on  that  side  of  the  Niagara  river.  Colonel  Bishop  arriving 
with  troops  from  Chippewa,  formed  a  junction  with  Major  Onnsby's 
party,  and  had  thus  a  corps  of  1,100  regulars,  militia  and  savages, 
wherewith  to  confront  the  Americans  and  oppose  their  landii^.  As 
soon  as  the  latter  came  within  gun-range,  a  hot  fire  was  maintained  against 
them  till  they  turned  rudder  and  fled  for  it.  Three  days  thereafter 
(Dec.  1)  the  enemy  made  a  demonstration  as  if  about  to  renew  the 
attempt  so  lately  repulsed.  After  the  Americans  were  embarked  with 
that  intent,  a  counter-order  arrived,  and  Smyth  cantoned  them  in  winter 
quarters.  The  checks  they  previously  received  discouraged  them  greatly; 
and  they  bitterly  blamed  their  chief,  who,  to  escape  their  censures,  gave 
up  his  command. 

Thus  ignobly  terminated  the  pperations  of  the  ^'army  of  the  west'^ 
and  '^  the  army  of  the  centre,"  sent  forth  by  the  federal  government  of 
the  United  States.  At  no  point  of  attack  along  the  Canadian  frontiers 
did  the  troops  in  either  strike  a  successful  blow.  Those  of  the  American 
"  army  of  the  north,"  led  by  General  Dearborn,  and  the  most  numerous 
corps  of  all,  being  10,000  strong,  had  no  better  luck  than  the  others,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  presently. 

This  large  body  was  stationed  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champkin; 
From  his  head-quarters  at  Albany,  Dearborn  moved  towards  the  frontier 
line,  and  took  up  a  position  menacing  to  Montreal,  and  commanding  the 
approach  to  that  city  by  way  of  St.  John's  and  Oddltown. 

The  British  commandant  of  this  frontier  ran  a  cordon  of  military  posts^ 
all  along  it,  from  Yamaska  to  St  Regis,  where  the  land  limit  separating 
the  two  countries  terminates  at  the  St.  Lawrence.    A  select  corps  of 
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legolan  and  militiarmen  under  Colonel  Young  was  stationed  at  Blairfindie 
(I'Aoadie);  and  the  road  leading  to  the  frontier,  by  Bortonville  and 
Odeiltown,  was  out  up  and  encumbered  with  felled  trees  to  prevent  a 
surprise,  a  piece  of  heavy  work  executed  with  promptitude  by  the  light 
infimtry  under  Major  Salaberry.  A  band  of  voyageurs  in  the  employ  of 
the  North-West  Fur  Company,  the  men  in  which  had  been  training  for 
war  some  time  past  as  light  infantry,  formed,  along  with  some  other 
French-Canadians,  a  battalion  of  rangers. 

Concurrently,  the  Americans,  on  this  frontier  of  Lower  as  along  that 
of  Upper  Canada,  showed  great  hesitation  in  their  movements.  After  a 
few  petty  encounters  of  outposts,  Dearborn,  seemingly  uncertain  what  it 
were  best  to  do,  yet  at  last  pushed  on  a  detachment  in  the  direction  of  a 
small  corps,  commanded  by  Major  Salaberry,  and  entrenched  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Lacolle.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  November, 
some  of  the  colonePs  more  advance  men  were  assailed  (before  daylight) 
by  1400  American  infantry  and  a  few  horsemen,  who  crossed  the  river 
simultaneously  at  two  fording-places,  coming  in  contact  with  a  few  of 
Salaberry's  men,  whom  they  made  an  attempt  to  surround  and  capture ; 
the  former  slipped  through  their  hands,  when  a  confusion  of  persons  and 
a  mistaken  appreciation  of  relative  positions  taking  place  among  the 
assailants,  one  wing  of  them  wheeled  round  and  fired  briskly  upon  the 
other.  Intelligenoe  reaching  Salaberry  of  the  enemy's  approach,  he 
ordered  Colonel  Deschambault  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and  march  on 
the  village  of  Acadie  with  the  militia  of  Pointe  Claire,  of  Du  Chine 
river,  of  Yaudreuil,  and  of  Long  Point.  A  portion  of  those  of  Montreal, 
horse  and  foot,  crossed  the  river  at  Longueuil  and  Laprairie :  in  a  word, 
aU  the  fencibles  of  the  district  were  hastening  to  the  point  of  attack. 
Whether  it  were  that  Dearborn  was  intimidated  by  those  manoeuvres,  or 
that  he  had  no  view  of  penetrating  further  into  Canada,  at  that  time,  he 
drew  off  his  forces  entirely,  and  cantoned  them  in  or  about  Plattsbui^ 
and  Burlington,  there  to  pass  the  commencing  winter. 

The  Americans  sustained  better  on  the  ocean  than  on  land  the 
credit  of  their  flag.  The  British  concluded  too  fast  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  on  that  element,  where  they  had  long  been  paramount,  yet 
it  was  precisely  thereon  that  their  laurels  were  somewhat  tarnished  at  this 
time.  The  American  frigate  Ctmstitution,  of  44  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  Hull,  captured  the  OuerrHre,  of  38  guns,  after  a  combat  of  half- 
an-hour's  duration,  in  which  a  third  of  the  British  were  killed  orwounded* 
The  Wasp,  American  sloopof-war  of  18  guns,  captured  a  British  brig  of 
22  guns,  after  a  straggle  of  45  minutes'  duration  \  but  the  captor  was 

19 
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itself  taken,  and  the  l)rig  ra-taken  the  same  day,  by  a  Btilidi  74  gim- 

Bhip. 

Commodore  Deoatnr,  in  the  American  frigate  United  States^  captured 
the  British  frigate  Mcboedonian  after  a  contest  which  lasted  nearij  two 
hours ;  and,  some  time  afterwards,  Hie  ChnttUwtum  oaptored,  near  San 
Salvador,  on  the  Brazilian  seaboard,  the  British  frigate  J<xva^  after  200  of 
the  latter^s  crew  were  killed  or  disabled.  These  naval  socoesses  helped  to 
t^Moncile  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States  to  the  mischances  attending 
the  war  on  kmd.  [The  result  of  various  single-ship  fights,  so  advantage- 
ous to  the  Americans,  was  owing  not  so  much  (if  at  all)  to  the  superiority 
of  the  latter,  in  courage  or  skill  to  the  British,  as  to  the  heavy  armament 
brought  into  play  by  the  former.  The  build  too  of  the  American  frigates 
(a  misnomer,  as  they  were  really  first  rate  ships  of  the  Hue)  was  decep- 
tions to  the  eye,  for  they  lay  more  flush  on  the  brine  than  the  clumsily 
constructed  British  ships  of  Hie  last  age ;  and  as  the  American  war-diipB 
had  several  cannon  of  an  unwonted  range,  the  fate  of  most  of  the  British 
ships  that  were  taken  was  decided  before  their  crews  could  get  a  single 
gun  to  bear  against  a  distant  enemy  who  was  turning  their  decks  into  a 

.  daughter-house.*] 

These  victories  of  the  Americans,  they  had  all  the  more  reason  to  be 

.  proud  of,  as  they  were  due  to  their  sagacity.  Great  Britain,  however,  having 
her  attention  much  taken  up,  along  with  that  of  other  European  powers,  in 
the  war  against  Napoleon,  heeded  little  those  captures  of  a  few  of  her 
isolated  war-ships  of  third  or  fourth  class ;  content  as  her  people  were  on 
finding  that  her  colonists  in  Canada  had  so  well  vindicated  the  supremacy 
of  her  flag.     Having  despatched  some  further  but  stinted  succor  as 

>  before,  her  main  strength  was  strained  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  take  a 

.  leading  part  in  the  discomfiture  of  Napoleon. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  in  which  the  zeal  and  spirit  of 
the  Gallo-Canadian  population  rivalled  British  courage  and  loyalty,  was  a 
practical  justification  of  the  sage  and  conciliatory  policy  of  Sir  George 

.  Prevost.  This  worthy  governor  assembled  the  chambers  on  the  29th  of 
December.     He  informed  them  that,  in  virtue  of  the  power  entrusted  to 

him,  he  had  called  out  the  whole  colonial  militia;  and  expressed  his 

.■     I    —  I. ■■  I  I  ■       I    I         .^ 

*  See  Mr.  Jaub's  NaoaL  BUtory  of  Great  Britain^  where  carefully  authentl- 
eated  data  are  given  as  to  the  tonnage,  number  of  guns  and  crews,  weight  of 
metal,  Ac,  of  every  ship  taken  by  each  party  during  the  war.  The  largest 
American  fHgate,  nominally  of  44  guns,  would  have  been  a  match,  in  fair  fighti 
for  a  British  man-of-war  of  98  guns. — For  the  parUculars  given  in  the  text  con* 
oeming  the  real  disparity  (much  understated  by  H.  Chbmeau)  the  translator  il 
^.  answerable. — B, 
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liveliest  satisfactioii  at  the  public  spirit,  orderliness,  firmness,  love  of 
ootintry,  and  respect  for  religion  and  the  laws,  which  had  been  manifested 
by  all  ranks  of  the  people.  Such  a  conduct  as  theirs,  he  observed,  would 
make  their  country  respected  at  home,  and  redoubtable  abroad.  —  ,r 

The  discussions  of  the  legislature,  this  session,  were  less  stormy  than^ ,  ^  ' ' 
was  usual  of  late  years,  although  several  questions  were  agitated,  in 
themselves  ezciling  enough.    Thus  Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  never  digested' 
the  affront  put  upon  him  in  the  juridical  mutations  through  which  he 
missed  the  attorney-generalship,  and  was  even  deprived  of  the  second    /    ' 
cbarge  as  a  crown  law-officer,^-ez-solicitor-general  Stuart  moved  that  an   ' 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  evils  occasioned  by  delays  in  the  publica-  / 
tion  of  the  laws.     In  a  riot  at  Lachine,  the  troops  fired  upon  the  crowd : 
he  imputed  this  untoward  event  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people  r^arding 
the  new  militia  act,  the  stringent  nature  of  which  they  could  not  be , 
aware  of,  as  the  law  had  not  then  been  promulgated.  Although  probably, 
Mr.  Stuart's  aim  was  less  to  accuse  the  authors  of  the  bloodshed,  than,  to 
embarrass  the  executive  council,  the  complaint  he  made  was  by  no  means 
a  word  out  of  season.     He  called  also  for  information  why  it  was,  that 
tbe  judges  made  rules  of  court,  at  their  own  discretion,  for  conductii^ 
judicial  procedure ;  and  which  arbitrary  f^stem  had,  for  a  long  time,  caused    « 
great  discontent  among  the  clients  who  came  before  them!     It  was  this 
jurisconsult  who  moved  and  got  carried,  after  some  rather  animated 
debating,  a  string  of  resolutions  regarding  the  yet  more  grave  subject  of 
martial  law,  against  the  operation  of  which  the  public  mind  was  determinedly 
opposed — the  assembly  now,  at  Mr.  Stuart's  instance,  declaring,  that 
maiidal  law  could  not  in  fiiture  be  l^ally  pioclaimed  in  the  colony  without 
fhe  permission  of  its  parliament. 

The  changes  demanded  by  the  governor  in  the  militia  act  were  enter- 
tained, but  fell  to  the  ground  ultimately,  through  a  disaccord  on  the 
subject  between  the  two  chambers ;  and  a  bill  introduced  taxing  the  sala- 
ries of  public  functionaries  for  defraying  part  of  the  additional  state 
coqwnditure  caused  by  the  war,  was  thrown  out  by  the  council.  The 
legblature  and  the  executive,  nevertheless,  worked  harmoniously  together 
tibofoughout  the  entire  session :  and  the  assembly,  on  its  part,  sanctioned  a 
war  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  by  the  colonial  merchants,  5 
per  cent,  to  be  levied  on  merchandise  imported  by  foreign  traders.  It 
likewise  authorised  «n  increase  in  the  issue  of  army  bills,  raising  the  total 
mount  to  £500,000.  The  as^bmbly  also  voted  a  grant  of  £15,000 
additional  towards  the  arming  and  equipment  of  the  militiamen ;  supply-  \ 
ing  a  Bupplementaiy  sum  of  £25,000  besides,  fer  other  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  war. 
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CONTINUATIOir  OF  THE  WAB^PEACE  OF  1815.— 18ia-1814. 

Gtmpaign  of  1818.— Operationfl  on  Lakes  JBrie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain.— Comlwt  of  Frendi- 
town  and  Fort  Meigs.— Attack  on  Sandusky.— Naral  oombatofPut-ln-Bay.— Battle  of  tli0 
Thames.— Destruction  of  tho  Creek  Indians.— Capture  of  Toronto.— Colonel  Harvey  sur- 
prises the  Americans  at  Burlington.— Black  Bock  burnt.— Battles  of  Chrysler's  Farm  and 
Cbateauguay.— Betroat  of  the  Americans.— Surprise  of  Fort  Niagara.— Lewiston  and 
Manchester  burnt.— Operations  on  sea.— Parliamentary  proceeding  at  Quebec.— Jnd^ 
Sewell,  put  under  accusation,  goes  to  London  to  defend  his  conduct.— He  suggests  a  union 
of  the  two  provincesf  Campaign  of  1814.— Combats  of  LaeoUe,  Chippawa,  and  Lnndy'»> 
Lane.— Attack  of  Fort  Erie.— Defeat  of  Drummond.— Expedition  of  Plattsburg.— Bavages 
of  the  American  searboard  by  the  British.— Washington  taken,  and  its  Capitol  bumt»— 
Battle  of  New  Orleans.— Cessation  of  hostilities.— Treaty  of  Ghent— Sir  George  PreTOsrii 
conduct  at  Plattsburgh  being  called  in  question,  he  repaiia  to  England  to  Jnstity  it-^and 
dies.— Vindication  of  his  memory. 

Notwithstanding  the  checks  which  the  Americans  receiTed  in  their  first 
Canadian  campaign,  they  did  not  despair  of  succeeding  in  another,  for 
which  they  made  more  extensive  preparations  than  last  year,  intending  to 
act  vigorously  in  the  present;  but  upon  another  system  than  before.  So 
far,  the  plan  adopted  was  similar,  that  three  distinct  corps  were  to  act  simul- 
taneously. One,  called  '^  the  army  of  the  west,"  under  General  Harrison, 
was  charged  to  operate  in  the  r^on  of  Lake  Erie ;  '^  the  army  of  the  centre," 
confided  to  Dearborn,  was  directed  to  assail  the  Canadian  frontier  lines  of 
Niagara  and  the  Ontario  lake-board ;  General  Hampton,  with  an  "  anny 
of  the  north,''  undertook  to  invade  Lower  Canada. 

After  Hull's  disastrous  expedition  terminated,  the  American  militias 
hastened  to  their  places  of  rendezvous  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers, 
which,  it  was  apprehended,  would  be  further  invaded  by  the  Canadian  forces, 
and  to  force  the  latter  to  relinquish  the  foothold  they  had  obtained  on 
Michigan  territoiy.  In  that  view,  Harrison  assembled  his  forces  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Erie,  with  the  intent  to  expel  the  British  from  Detroit,  and 
acttack  Maiden,  a  little  lower  down  on  the  upper  shore  of  Lake  Erie  (nor- 
thern or  Canadian  side).  General  Winchester  set  out,  early  in  January, 
1813,  with  800  men,  for  the  Minimis  river,  whence  he  sent  a  party  to  French- 
town,  thirty  miles  further  on.  This  detachment  routed  a  few  British 
soldiers  and  savages,  and  took  possession  of  the  village.  Intelligence  of  this 
expedition  reaching  General  Procter,  then  at  Maiden,  he  resolved  to  set 
oat  in  pursuit  of  the  Americans,  hoping  to  rout  them  before  the  main  body 
of  their  force  could  come  up,  which  was  then  following,  but  at  three  or 
four  days'  distance.    Assembling  700*^ziilitary  and  600  Indians,  he  sud- 
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denly  appeared  before  Erenchtown,  Jan.  22.  Without  giving  the  Amer- 
leans  time  to  leooyer  from  their  sorprifle,  he  assailed  them,  before  day- 
break, in  the  houses  of  the  place,  where  they  had  barricaded  themselves, 
determining  to  s^ll  their  lives  dearly,  as  they  apprehended  being  victim- 
ized by  the  savages  if  they^  surrendered.  Early  in  the  assault,  Winohes- 
ter  himself  was  captured  by  the  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  who  turned  him 
over  to  General  Procter.  The  American  general  being  advised  that  all 
fhrther  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  that  his  soldiers  would  be  burnt  out 
of  their  fastnesses  if  they  did  not  yield  on  promise  of  obtaining  quarter, 
he  transmitted  orders' to  them  to  accept  the  terms  offered ;  upon  condition, 
hWever,  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  savages.  The  safety  of 
all  was  not  secured  however ;  as  in  truth,  it  was  never  easy  to  do  on  such 
occasions.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  British  officers  to  prevent  it, 
these  wretches  massacred  many  of  the  more  helpless  wounded  Americans, 
demanded  heavy  ransoms  for  some  of  their  other  prisoners,  and  reserved 
others  for  torture.  The  men  of  the  States  complained  indignantly  (as 
well  they  might !)  at  this  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  stipulated 
for  by  their  unfortunate  compatriots.  The  capture  of  the  place  was 
effected  with  the  loss  of  500  men,  killed  or  disabled;  the  Americans 
losmg  about  two-fifths  of  their  whole  number,  besides  those  taken  prisoner.* 
General  Harrison,  learning  that  Frenchtown  was  re-taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish retrograded  from  his  resting-place  on  the  Midmis  river,  fearing  to  be 
encountered  by  Procter ;  but  hearing,  soon  thereafter,  that  the  latter  had ' 
returned  to  Maiden,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and,  with  a  force  1,200  strong 
constructed  an  entrenched  cam|^  on  the  banks  of  the  above-mentioned  river ; 
to  which  camp  he  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Meigs,  in  honor  of  the  governor 
cf  the  state  of  Ohio.  Here  he  intended  to  remain  till  reinforcements 
idiich  he  knew  or  supposed  were  on  the  way  should  reach  him ;  while  Proc- 
ter on  the  other  hand,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  suddenly  appeared 
before  his  lines,  and  invested  them  forthwith.  May  5,  the  American 
General  Clay,  who  came  up  with  1,200  Kentuckians,  possessed  themselves 
cf  the  British  batteries  erected  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  the  gar- 
rison of  the  fort  simultaneously  making  a  sortie.  But  Olay,  in  venturing 
-  -  -         ^ 

*  The  author  stated  in  a  short  sentence  we  OTerlooked  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Qneenston,  that  seyeral  of  the  yanqnished  were  similarly  immolated 
upon  that  occasion;  but  in  no  American  account  of  the  battle  (Oct.  13,  1812) 
within  our  immediate  reach,  do  we  find  mention  of  so  saddening  a  circum 
stance,  and  therefore  hope  that  it  is  incapable  of  authentication.  But  it  is  a  sub* 
Ject  of  eternal  regret  to  every  True  Briton,  that  those  biped  bloodhounds  should 
have  rah  under  the  shadow  of  our  standwds  so  long  and  so  late. — B, 
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too  far  in  parsoit  of  some  retreating  Indians,  was,  in  retiming^  attadoad 
by  Procter ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  500  of  his  men  sorrenderad 
to  the  British. 

Notwithstanding  this  socoess,  the  anziliarj  savages  of  Procter's  corfv 
wearied  of  their  inaction  during  the  siege  operations,  despite  all  the  effixrtB 
of  their  fieonous  diief,  Tecnmseh,  to  retain  them,  left  the  scene  of  actioa ; 
and  their  departure  constrained  Procter  to  leave  also,  for  a  time,  and  retue 
with  his  men  to  Maiden. 

Some  time  afterwards,  however,,  he  returned,  with  a  force  about  4,0M 
in  number,  but  of  which  3,500  were  savages,  led  by  Tecumaeh.  Hani- 
son  was  then  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sandusky,  waiting  the  appear- 
ance of  an  expected  flotilla,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Peny,  whioli 
was  intended  to  second  his  own  offansive  operations  on  the  Canadian  lak^ 
board.  Meanwhile,  Procter,  on  his  arrival  near  Fort  Meigs,  finding  on 
trial  that  it  had  been  80  strengthened  as  not  easly  to  be  carried  by  aasaolt^ 
renounced  his  resumed  siege  of  the  plaoe,  after  a  few  days'  waste  of  tiii^ 
and  labor  ]  and  advanced  against  Sandusky,  a  little  lower  down  Lake  Erie. 
After  breadung  the  wall  of  the  fort  there,  Procter  formed  an  attacking 
column,  500  strong,  and  put  it  in  charge  of  Colonel  Short,  with  orders  to 
assault  the  works.  This  was  met,  on  its  a]q[Hroaoh,  by  a  murderous  file 
from  the  besieged,  which  threw  the  forlorn  hope  into  disorder  for  a  few 
moments.  Eeoovering  breath  and  spirit,  the  advanced  ranks  deared  the 
ditch  and  were  mounting  to  the  breach,  when  a  cannon  of  large  calibrs^ 
(doubtless  loaded  to  the  muzile  with  grape-shot)  pointed  so  aa  to  enfilade 
the  whole  force  on  that  side  of  the  fort,  was  suddenly  fired  with  the  most 
sweeping  effect.  The  mass  of  the  advancing  column,  staggered  by  this 
discharge,  became  indisposed  to  proceed,  left  the  mxxte  advanced  men 
unsupported,  and  finally  retired  altogether,  leavii^  the  latter  (100  in  num- 
ber) to  their  fate.  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  repulse,  Qeneral  Procter,  no 
longer  able  to  oope  with  Harrison,  should  he  come  up  in  full  force,  judged 
it  proper  to  retreat. 

The  hostilities  adventured,  on  either  part  this  year,  had  as  yet  led  to 
no  permanent  results ;  both  parties  waiting  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  armed  vessels,  wherewith  to  contend  {(x  supremacy  on  the 
lakes.  The  British  flotilla  was  the  first  of  those  got  ready  for  action; 
the  home  government  having  sent  out,  during  the  winter,  a  body 
of  seamen  and  marines,  of  the  royal  navy,  with  the  proper  officers. 
These,  on  their  arrival  at  Halifiiz,  were  despatched,  overland,  first  to 
Quebec,  and  thence  to  Kingston.  In  sjwing,  500  more  arrived,  along 
with  Sir  James  Yeo,  who  was  charged  with  the  chief  eommaod  of  the 
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masBg  openitioBS  on  the  lakes.  The  difeoiion  of  the  flotilk  on  Lake 
Brie  he  eonfided  to  Oaptain  Barclay,  who,  with  six  vesflek,  earrying  in  all 
63  guis,waa  deipaiehed  to  attaok  or  blookade  Oommodore  Peny,  who,  with 
sine  veasels,  eanying  64  gnaa,  waa  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Erie  (Presqu'ile) ; 
ftom  whieh  the  latter  ooold  not  get  ont^  owing  to  the  shidlows  of  the 
loeality,  with  the  armament  o£  his  veasela  on  board.  Taking  advantage, 
however,  of  a  tonporary  abeenee  of  the  British  iotilla,  Perry  eontrived 
to  aarmonnt  this  difficulty,  and,  aaoending  the  lake,  got  .between  the 
British  landrforoe  and  the  yeasels  that  were  aeting  aa  their  store  ships* 
Sb  had  now  to  eneonnter  Captain  Barclay,  sent  to  the  rescue.  A  deci- 
sive engagement  took  place,  on  the  open  lake,  between  Sandnsky  and 
Maiden,  on  the  10th  of  September.  At  first,  the  wind  was  y«7  light ; 
sad  Perry,  advaneing  unsupported,  his  ship  being  exposed  to  a  heavy 
and  disabling  fire  from  the  long  guns  of  one  or  more  of  the  British 
fasMls,  she  was  crippled  before  others  of  the  American  flotilla  could  come 
«p^  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  her.  A  breese  (fringing  up,  &vorably 
fior  the  Americans,  the  latter  out-mancsuvred  their  adversaries,  contrived 
te  overpower  the  British  vessels  in  succession,  and  captured  them  alL 
The  absolttte  masteiy  of  Lake  Brie^  of  course,  now  remained  with  the 
enemy. 

General  Pkoeter,  a  leader  of  more  courage  than  conduct,  now  became 
■wwre  of  the  error  he  committed  in  departing  icom,  the  rule  which 
had  been  laid  down,  of  making  provincial  war  defensive  and  not  ofifensive, 
fixr  a  time  at  least.  By  invading  the  enemy's  territories  without  a 
sufficient  force,  it  was  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  safety  of  Upper 
Canada  would  be  compromised ;  for,  whatever  conquests  could  be  made 
beyond  our  own  frontiers,  would  not  be  durable.  As  soon  as  Barclay's 
flotilla  passed  into  the  enemy's  hands,  the  retreat  of  the  British  land-force 
beoame  urgent  Accordingly,  Procter  abandoned,  precipitately,  Detroit, 
Sandwich,  and  Amherstburgh ;  thence  he  passed,  by  the  river  Thames, 
towards  Lake  Ontario,  when  he  was  brou^t  to  a  stand  still  there,  by  the 
appearance  of  an  American  force  superior  in  number. 

After  his  victoij,  Oommodore  Peny,  halving  taken  on  board  his  vessels 
and  priies  the  land-force  under  Harrison,  disembarked  it  at  Maiden ; 
ascending  thence  to  Sandwich,  the  Americans  reached  the  latter  place 
just  as  Procter  was  leaving  it  Harrison,  without  losing  a  moment, 
went  in  pursuit;  and  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  American  van  attained 
the  British  rear-guard,  which,  not  being  strong  enough  to  protect  the 
•totes,  and  wariike  munitions  of  the  second  division  of  the  army,  they 
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M  into  the  enemy's  hands.*  Procter,  thus  hard  pressed,  decided 
on  fighting,  and  to  take  his  chance  of  the  issue.  Next  day  (0^^  )  he 
drew  up  his  forces  in  battalia,  near  Moravian-Town,  his  right  flank 
resting  on  the  river  Thames,  his  left  on  a  morass,  the  faithful  Tecumseh 
placing  himself  at  his  side  with  his  people. 

Harrison  disposed  his  men  in  two  lines,  and  began  to  attack  wifli 
cavalry.  The  horsemen  of  Kentucky,  accustomed  to  wooded  and  marshy 
country,  charged  Procter's  soldiers  with  so.  much  vigor  and  effect,  thai 
they  broke  rank,  and  fell  into  complete  rout.  Most  of  them  afterwards 
laid  down  their  arms.  The  savages  alone  continued  to  fight,  holding  their 
ground  long  and  courageously,  but  at  last  had  to  flee  before  the  enemy, 
after  seeing  their  chief  laid  prostrate  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  fidelity 
of  Tecumseh  to  British  interests,  his  eloquence,  his  influence  over  the 
tribes  of  the  north-west,  all  conjoined  to  make  his  name  remembered,  tm 
the  hero  of  the  campaign  of  the  year  1813.  According  to  the  offidal 
returns,  there  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing  in  the  retreat  and  in  the 
action  of  October  5,  564  of  the  British,  including  28  officers.  On  the 
same  authority  we  state,  that  the  wreck  of  Procter's  corps,  when  assem- 
bled at  Ancaster,  Oct.  17,  mustered  228  privates  or  non-coms,  and  18 
officers. 

The  disastrous  battle  of  Moravian-Town  broke  the  confederation  of 
savages  formed  by  Tecumseh  against  the  Americans,  put  the  latter  in 
repossession  of  Michigan  territory,  and  ruined  Procter's  reputation  as  an 
officer.  The  present  calamity  brought  other  evil  effects  in  its  train. 
The  Greek  Indians,  taking  up  the  war  hatchet,  made  an  irruption  into 
the  settlements  of  Alabama,  and  slaughtered  300  men,  women  and 
children ;  they  were  following  up  this  massacre  by  ravagings,  when  they 
were  encountered  by  General  Jackson,  with  the  militia  of  Tennessee, 
who  surrounded  a  band  of  their  warriors,  200  strong,  and  cut  them 
in  pieces  to  the  last  man.  He  afterwards  defeated  the  whole  armed 
strength  of  their  nation,  in  fight  at  Talladega,  &c.,  and  finished  by  cooping 
up  the  remnants  of  their  people,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  indud* 
ing  children,  to  the  number  of  about  1,000  souls.  Finding  them  entrench- 
.  ed  on  the  river  Tallapousa,  at  Horseshoe-Head,  Jackson  carried  their 

*  It  Ib  said  that  Procter  manifested,  in  these  operations,  no  one  quality  of  an 

efficient  general.    Major  Richardson,  then  one  of  his  subalterns,  accuses  him 

.  ("  Eight  Years  in  Canada  ^)  of  something  like  poltroonery ;  and  of  his  haying 

more  regard  for  the  luggage  of  himself  and  the  mess  imptdimefUa  than  for  mill- 

.  tary  glory  or  the  safety  of  his  men.    Tecumseh,  who  fought  like  a  lion  against 

.  desperate  odds,  became  the  yictim  of  Procter's  ineptitude.->3. 
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stronghold  by  assault,  and  killed  nearly  all  witMn  it.  The  annihilalion  of 
the  Creek  race  was  the  last  blood-shedding  in  the  West. 

While  fighting  was  in  progress  on  this  side,  it  was  also  prooeeding  on 
the  lakes,  bnt  with  less  determinate  resnlts.  The  operations  of  the 
lespectiye  armies,  on  the  frontier  of  Niagara,  and  that  of  Lake  Ontario, 
were  signalized  by  a  series  of  isolated  combats,  which  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  paper  to  partionlarise ;  this  we  say  the  rather,  as  they  seem 
to  have  resulted  from  no  pro-arranged  plan  of  campaigning  on  either  part ; 
the  contest  assoming  the  appearance  of  a  partisan  war,  eyentnating  in 
nothing  more  respectable  than  repetitiye  and  bootless  sUying,  wounding 
and  ravaging. 

I  Gkneral  Prevost  left  Quebec  in  mid-February,  1814,  for  Upper  Canada. 
In  passing  to  Prescott,  he  allowed  Colonel  Maodonell  to  make  an  assault 
on  Ogdensburg,  then  a  large  village,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  attack  was  successfrd;  the  colonel  capturing  some 
artillery  and  small  arms,  and  setting  fire  to  a  number  of  craft,  there  laid 
up  for  the  winter. 

(General  Dearborn  was  then  preparing,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  an  expedi- 
tSon  against  Toronto,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
locality  of  the  chief  magazines  of  the  British  forces.  April  25, 1,700  Ame- 
lioans  embarked  in  Commodore  Chauncey's  vessels,  and  were  landed,  two 
days  afterwards,  near  Toronto.  General  Sheaffe  tried  to  prevent  the  entiy 
of  the  enemy  to  the  bay,  but  was  driven  back  with  much  loss  of  his  men. 
A  division  of  the  Americans,  led  by  General  Pyke,  using  the  great  guns  of 
the  flotilla,  cannonaded  the  work  which  protected  the  town ;  and,  at  the 
moment  that  Pyke's  men  were  in  the  act  of  assaulting,  the  powder- 
magazine  blew  up,  sending  200  of  them,  with  the  general  himself,  into 
the  air.  This  startUng  accident,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  place  being 
taken,  in  which  the  captors  found  considerable  spoils  of  war. 

Dearborn,  willing  to  foUow  up  his  success,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
oapture,  likewise,  of  Fort  Gkoige,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  He  moved 
his  forces  to  Niagara,  sent  the  flotilla  to  Sackett's  Harbor  to  be  rein-^ 
forced,  and,  in  concert  with  Chauncey,  beleaguered  the  fort  by  land  and 
water.  General  Vincent,  the  commandant,  stood  a  three  days'  cannon- 
ade, and  made  a  spirited  sortie ;  but  finding  his  force  diminished  by 
400  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  he  judged  the  place  no  longer 
tenable ;  so,  after  dismantling  the  defences,  he  blew  up  his  magazines  and 
retreated  to  Queenston.  He  then  drew  to  himself  the  soldiery  stationed 
at  Chippawa  and  Fort  Erie,  destroyed  the  other  British  outposts  still 
remaining  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and,  with  his  collective  force, 
iock  the  road  to  Burlington  heights,  followed  by  a  corps  of  Americans. 
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Oooeonwiily  with  tlieie  operatioiiB  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  Gen* 
end  Prevost  and  Sir  James  Teo  eonoerted  an  attack  on  Sabkett's  Haiboti 
daring  the  abeenee  of  the  eaemy'B  flotilla.  1,000  of  a  landrforoe  wen 
pat  on  board  Yeo's  flotilla,  whieh  reaohed  its  destination  on  the  28tii  ef 
November.  That  daj,  the  British  eaptored  a  convoy  of  barges,  fraghted 
with  ixQOfB ;  bat,  injodieioasly,  the  oommanden  waited  till  the  next  to 
assault  the  place:  this  aUowed  the  enemy  time  for  obtaining  reinftio^ 
ments,  and  barricading  the  approaches  to  the  harbor.  The  assailanls 
were  therefiMPS  repalsed  in  their  attempts  at  landing;  bat  they  succeeded 
sfterwards,  in  disembarking  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  deqiite  a 
heavy  fire  kept  ap  against  them  by  the  Americans,  before  they  rednd 
behind  the  abattis  which  they  had  ranged  as  a  line  of  defence. 

The  sapport  of  the  armed  vess^  was  indispensable  to  the  land-f<noi 
in  its  operations,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  flotilla  was  distant,  these 
being  little  or  no  wind.  Braving  all  risks,  however,  the  soldiers  fixed 
bayonets,  and  set  to  clearing  the  woods  of  the  skirmishers  they  screened. 
They  even  reached  the  defences  which  covered  the  enony,  composed  of 
fedoabts  and  bastions,  bat  which  Prevost  hesitated  to  confront  withoot 
the  help  of  the  artillery  <tf  the  flotilla.  In  effect,  an  assault  so  anaided^ 
even  if  it  sacceeded,  woold  have  been  too  sangoinary ,  had  the  enemy  mads 
the  least  resistance,  posted  as  they  were;  bat  the  latter,  concluding  aQ 
was  lost,  set  fire  to  their  magazines,  hospitals,  barracks,  &e.,  and  left  the 
whole  place  in  a  state  of  irredeemable  conflagration.  The  victors  returned 
to  Canada  empty-handed. 

We  have  just  seen,  that  Qeneral  Vincent  took  his  way  towards  Bot^ 
Ungton  heights,  with  the  Americans  at  his  heels.  When  the  lattev 
arrived,  they  encamped  near  the  British  position.  One  of  Yincent'a 
officers,  named  Harvey,  persoaded  his  chief  to  let  him  attack  the  enemy 
bysurprise,  700mea  being  put  at  his  disposition  for  the  purpose.  During 
the  night  of  June  5-6,  he  M  apon  the  Americans'  camp  saddenly; 
drove  them  out  of  it,  and  took  several  prisoners,  indading  Gknerak 
CBiandler  and  Winder.  This  successful  enterprise  was  executed  wiA 
as  mwck  coolness  aa  its  conception  was  daring,  and  redounded  gready  te 
the  credit  of  its  author. 

The  Americans  had  to  endure  some  immediately  sacceeding  reverses^ 
Thus,  before  the  month  ended,  the  chief  of  one  of  their  battalions,  thiakr 
ing  his  men  were  sunoanded  by  a  superior  force,  surrendered  at  diaoBO- 
laon  to  Lieutenant  Fiti^bbon,  posted  with  a  ipaxtj  a  few  miles  fimn 
Queenston,  Next  month  (July),  Black  Bock  was  sorprised  and  burnt 
by  the  British,  bat  cost  the  li&  of  Cokmel  Bishop,  who  headed  that 
daring  entetprise* 
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The  Bfcnngdi  of  the  xevpeotiye  flotillae  on  Lake  Ontario  being  neartf 
equal,  their  eommanden  avoided  a  general  aetiony  each  watching  an 
epportunitf  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  otiier  by  a  ehanoe  oaptore  of 
one  (NT  more  veBBebs.  After  several  iaolated  attacks  of  this  kind,  the  hA- 
ligerents  enooontered  each  other,  in  ooUeotive  strength,  <m  the  28th  of 
S^traaber,  bef<«e  Totonto^  when,  after  a  combat  which  lasted  twe 
hours,  Sir  Jaioes  Yeo  was  beaten  by  Ccnnmodore  Ghaoncey,  and  obliged 
to  take  shelter  nnder  Bnrlington  heights.  Nearly  about  the  same  time^ 
General  Yinoent^ — then  investing  Fort  G^rge,  into  which  the  Americans 
aorprised  at  Borlington  by  Harvey,  had  retreated, — learning  that  Procter 
had  been  routed  at  Moravian-Town,  immediately  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
went  to  therelief  of  the  scattered  corps  of  BritisL  Heafterward  retired 
into  the  fortified  lines  of  Burlington,  where  the  American  generals^ 
MoGlure  and  Porter,  did  not  think  fit  to  attack  him. 

The  second  year  of  the  war  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose;  and,  pausiBg 
at  this  point  of  time,  we  may  inquire,  what  progress  had  been  made  by 
either  the  invading  parties,  beyond  the  j&ontiers  of  the  other.  After  a 
multiplicity  of  combatings,  the  number  of  which  perplexes  a  nairatw  to 
detail,  and  the  aims  of  which  were  inscrutable,  the  result,  as  regarded 
Upper  Canada  at  least,  was  slightly  j&vcvable  to  the  American  causey 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  If  the  British  fiotilU  was  forced  to 
lenounce  the  supremacy  of  the  lakes,  if  the  Americans  did  possess  thena- 
■eltes  of  the  Niagara  frontier,  their  generals^  finding  their  finrces  unequal 
to»completo  the  task  they  undertook,  had  resigned  their  ccmmand.  The 
prerious  seeretary  of  war  at  Washington  was  replaced  by  Cfenorai  Arm- 
strong, without  any  amelioration  of  that  department  of  state,  while  the 
eooeeas  of  the  British  armies  in  Lower  Canada,  completely  countorbal- 
anced  the  checks  which  they  had  received  in  the  Ui^wr  Province;  and  the 
invasive  bands  of  the  enemy  were  thrust  back  upon  their  own  territory, 
alter  sustaining  serious  loss. 

The  American  generalissimo,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  he  had  formed 
for  operating  against  Lower  Canada,  resolved  to  combine  his  army  of  the 
Centre  with  that  of  the  North,  then  direct  it  on  Montreal,  and  next  on 
Quebec  General  Wilkinson,  who  commanded  the  central  army,  assembled 
his  soldiers,  about  9,000  in  number,  at  French  Creek,  20  miles  beknr 
fiackett's  Harbor,  on  the  St  Lawrence;  embarked  them  in  barges,  and 
nude  them  descend  that  flood  under  protection  of  a  flotilla  and  a  laijj^ 
detachment  of  troops  which  Mowed  by  land,  on  the  Canadian  side,  in 
etder  both  to  support  their  comrades  and  clear  the  river  benks. 

6en.  Bottenbnrgh,  who  held  command  in  thiapart  of  the  eonntry  fat 
Britain,  and  whothought^  at  first,  that  the  embarked  Americans  intended 
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to  attack  Eingston,  oaused  Col.  Morrison  to  follow  them  irith  800  men 
and  some  gon-boats.  Wilkinson  landed,  with  part  of  his  force,  abo?ei 
the  Long-Sanlt  rapids ;  whenoe  he  continued  his  route  by  land,  under 
protection  of  a  rear-guard,  led  by  Gen.  Boyd.  Reaching  Chrysler's 
Farm,  mid-way  between  Eangston  and  Montreal,  and  finding  Morrison 
pressing  upon  him,  Wilkinson  halted  and  offered  battle,  which  was  not 
refused  by  his  pursuers.  The  combat  took  place  on  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  lasted  two  hours ;  the  conclusion  of  which  was,  that  Morrison's 
men  defeated  3,000  Americans,  four  times  their  own  number,  and  inda- 
ding  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  This  master-stroke  reflected  much  honor  on 
the  British  soldiers  and  their  leader,  but  did  not  prevent  the  enemies 
from  holding  on  theur  way.  Next  day,  Wilkinson's  whole  strength 
rendezvoused  in  ComwaU,  at  St.  B^s,  at  the  foot  of  Long-Sault^ 
where  they  halted,  upon  learning  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Chateauguay 
and  the  retreat  of  G^n.  Hampton,  who  was  previously  marching  upon 
Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  latter  corps,  or  ^'  army  of  the  North,"  had  remained  inert  during 
most  part  of  the  summer. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  British  eolonel,  Murray,  had  made  an 
irruption,  with  1,000  men,  into  Hampton's  neighborhood.  Murray  set 
out  fix)m  Isle-aux-Noiz  with  a  small  flotilla,  ascended  Lake  Champlain, 
burnt  the  barracks,  arsenals,  and  public  edifices  of  Plattsbuig,  Burlington, 
Ghamplain,  Swanton,  &c.,  and  returned  in  safety,  after  spreading  tenor 
in  every  part  of  the  adjoining  country. 

September  arrived,  however,  before  Hampton  decided  upon  a  course  of 
action ;  but  he  had  scarcely  moved  towards  the  Canadian  frontier  wtaea 
his  further  progress  in  that  direction  was  arrested  by  Colonel  De  Salabeny, 
dialed  to  resist  his  entry  to  Blairfindie  (PAcadie)  with  600  men  only. 
After  several  skirmishes,  the  Americans,  not  caring  to  venture  a  general 
engagement  in  the  woods,  retired  to  Four-Comers,  where  De  Salabeny 
surprised  their  camp  in  a  reoonnoissance  which  he  made  with  200  light 
infantry  (voUigeurs)  and  150  savages,  and  threw  the  enemy  into  a  state  of 
the  utmost  confusion. 

f  But  it  was  ui^nt  that  Hampton  should  bestir  himself  in  order  to 
form  a  junction  with  Gen.  Wilkinson,  who  was  coming  down.  The 
Rentier  road  to  the  village  of  Acadie  had  been  made  purposely  impracta- 
oable.  To  get  over  this  difficulty,  he  took  a  round-about  way ;  namely,  by 
the  head-waters  of  the  river  Chateauguay,  so  as  to  get  near  the  corps  he 
wished  to  join.  The  chances  of  his  taking  that  route,  however,  had  been 
taken  into  account,  and  provided  for ;  accordingly,  he  found  his  way 
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baned  by  defensiye  works,  while  General  Preyost  was  in  position,  with  a 
fivroe,  at  Oanghnawaga,  strong  enongh  to  oppose  the  junction  of  the  tVR) 
American  corps. 

As  soon  as  inteUigenoe  arriyed  that  the  latter  were  in  motionj  Prevost 
Qonfided  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Upper  Canada  to  Gen.  Bottenbuigh, 
and  descended  to  Montreal,  to  confront  the  enemy  on  that  side.  At  his 
oali  a  part  of  the  militia  of  the  district  joined  him,  and  the  rest  got  ready 
to  repair  to  any  threatened  point  as  soon  as  need  were. 

On  the  21st  October,  Hampton's  vangoard  drove  in  the  outposts  of  the 
British  on  the  Piper-road,  thirty  miles  above  the  church  of  Chateauguay. 
Forthwith  Major  Henry,  in  command  of  Beauhamois  militia,  sent  word 
to  General  Watteville,  and  ordered  captains  L^vesque  and  Debartzch  to 
march,  with  their  companies  and  200  militiamen,  from  Beauhamoi& 
These  officers  halted  about  two  leagues  &om  the  latter,  at  the  entry  of  a 
wood  not  easily  penetrable,  and  of  course  useM  as  a  place  of  covert. 
Next  morning,  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  De  Salaberry,  with  his  light 
in£intry  and  a  militia  company.  The  colonel,  now  taking  chief  command 
of  all  the  force,  ascended  the  Chateauguay  as  far  as  to  the  farther  end 
(tf  the  wood,  wjiere,  he  knew,  was  an  excellent  defensive  position,  the 
territory  beii^  ru^ed,  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  Taking  up  his 
ground,  he  there  erected  a  triple-lined  field-work,  the  lines  of  abattis 
having  each  an  interspace  of  200  yards^^  while  a  fourth  line  was  run 
across,  half-a-mile  in  the  rear,  to  defend  a  ford  the  enemy  was  expected  to 
take.  A  whole  day  was  passed  by  the  men  forming  these  lines,  the  first 
of  which  had  the  form  of  an  obtuse  angle,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road, 
and  following  the  bondings  of  a  ravine. 

The  position  thus  taken  up  and  strengthened,  forced  the  Americans  to 
pass  through  a  desert  country,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  supplies ; 
whereas  the  soldiers  charged  with  its  defence  had  theirs  at  hand,  and  were 
mm  supported  behind  in  other  respects. 

The  right  bank  of  the  river  was  clothed  with  thick  woods ;  therein  a 
strong  piquet  was  placed  to  command  the  ford  above-noted.  Colonel  De 
Salaberry  caused  all  the  bridges,  for  a  great  space  in  front  of  his  position, 
to  be  broken  down ;  the  trees,  also,  growing  between  the  river  and  a  morass 
beyond  the  plain  in  front  of  his  position,  he  ordered  to  be  felled :  his  aim 
being  to  prevent,  or  obstruct  at  least,  the  passage  of  the  artillery  with 
which,  he  knew,  the  enemy  was  provided.  He  had  scarcely  completed 
these  preparations,  which  were  highly  approved  of  afterwards  by  General 
Watteville,  when  the  Americans  appeared,  led  by  Hampton,  and  7,000 
strong ;  while  the  whole  force  present  to  encounter  them,  was  composed  of 
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800,  a  fffir  HigUand  wddien,  and  Bome  aimed  Indiaitt.  But  fiielr 
leaderwaBanafioer  of  approved  skill  and  bravery.  OokmelDe  Salabenry, 
who  entered  the  British  army  at  an  early  age,  had  served  eleven  years  m 
the  East  Indies,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Matilda  by  Gen, 
Presoott,  where,  though  at  that  time  only  16  years  old,  he  was  eharged  t» 
ODver  the  evaooation  of  the  plaee.  He  distingoished  himself,  in  oommaaiA 
of  a  company  of  grenadiers  in  tlie  expedition  to  Martinique,  in  1795. 
He  served,  likewise,  as  aide-de-oamp  to  Gen.  Rottenhnr^  in  the  Waleherea 
«cpedition,  and  hdd  the  post  of  honor  wiHi  Hie  light  brigade,  during  the 
siege  and  at  the  eaptore  of  Flushing.  Betoming  to  Oanada  as  a  staff- 
offieer  under  Gen.  Bottenbnigh,  shortly  befiwe  war  broke  out  in  North 
Amerioa,  he  was  chosen  by  Sir  George  Pxevost  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
light  infantry  among  the  FrenchrOanadian  popolation ;  a  task  which  he 
aooomplished  most  successfully.  That  fine  body  of  men,  organised  ani 
dtsoii^ined  at  short  notice,  became  a  corps  distinguished  ever  afkerwardB 
for  its  constant  successes  in  battie,  and  served  as  a  military  esemplar  ftr 
all  other  Canadian  soldieiy. 

Hampton  divided  his  army  into  two  corps.  The  first  of  these,  com- 
posed of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  supported  by  2,000  others,  at  a  small 
distance  behind,  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  confront  the  position  of  the 
Canadians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  second  corps,  1,500  strong^ 
kd  by  Colonel  Purdy,  was  directed  to  operate  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  so  as  to  turn  De  Salaberry's  flanks,  as  soon  as  a  fording  took  plaee. 
Three  companies  of  voltigeurs,  with  some  militiamen  and  savages,  protected 
his  front,  in  advance  of  the  abattis,  one  extremity  of  the  line  resting  ott 
the  river  margin.  Three  more  companies,  with  the  Highlanders,  weie 
distributed  between  the  interspaces,  behind  the  abattis. 

Hampton  pushed  forward  a  strong  column  of  infantry,  at  Hie  head  it 
which  W98  a  tall  officer,  who  hailed  the  men  of  our  nearer  ranks,  in  Frencli, 
calling  out  to  them,  ''  Brave  Canadians  I  surrender  yourselves :  we  wish 
you  no  harm."  The  only  reply  was  the  discharge  of  a  musket  levelled  at 
him,  followed  by  his  fall :  which  became  the  signal  for  awdlHSustainedfire 
along  the  whole  line.  The  Amwioan  general,  finding  that  he  could  not  reply 
to  it  continuously  but  at  a  disadvantage,  changed  his  tactics  and  endea* 
vored  to  force  the  defences  of  our  troops  by  vigorous  charges  with  sword  and 
bayonet.  This  plan  i^uled,  however,  although  it  was  tried  sometimes  al 
one  point,  then  at  others ;  and,  after  incurring  a  great  loss  of  men,  he 
thought  fit  to  draw  off  his  attacking  column. 

Meanwhile  the  noise  of  the  combat  in  progress  attracted  €he  attenHcm 
of  Colonel  Purdy  and  his  men,  who,  while  operating  on  the  etfwr  aideef 
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the  mer,  had  lost  theur  way.  So  soon  aa  the  ookmel  had  regained  the 
right  load,  and  found  himself  in  front  of  enemies,  he  attacked  and  drovv 
4hem  back,  by  the  cmshing  superiority  of  numbers.  It  was  at  this  orkis 
vfaen  the  firing  of  the  lepolsed  main  body  of  tiie  Americans  had  all  but 
oeaood,  and  Hampton  was  in  tell  retreat,  that  De  Salabeny  seeing  matters 
had  suddenly  become  serious,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  ranged 
m  potence  along  the  river,  and  directed  with  his  yoioe  the  movements  of 
those  whom  he  had  posted  beyond.  Purdy's  men  stlH  advancing.  Do 
Salaberry's  opened  upon  their  flanks  so  murderous  a  fire,  that  they  were 
ftirly  staggered,  next  fell  into  disorder,  and  then  retreated  precipitately. 

The  combat  lasted  four  hours  in  all.  Hampton,  imagining  the  Oana- 
tfans  to  be  &r  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  oonduded  to  give  up 
4Xmtending  with  them :  thus  did  a  handful  of  men,  fiom  300  to  400  in 
number,  discomfit  an  army  of  enemies  7,000  strong. 

Cteneral  Prevost,  along  with  Oeneral  Watteville,  arrived  on  the  scene 
before  the  action  was  quite  terminated.  They  praised  the  Canadians  for 
the  courage  they  had  manifested,  and  complimented  their  commander  for 
the  judicious  arrangements  he  had  made^  So  great  was  the  ardor  of  some 
of  our  men  on  the  occasion,  that  they  swam  across  the  river,  during  the 
firing,  in  order  to  force  the  Americans  to  surrender. 

AfW  his  defeat,  Hampton's  army,  harassed  in  its  retreat  by  the  Cana- 
dians, retired  first  to  Four-Comers,  and  finally  to  Plattsburgfa,  where  it 
took  up  winter-quarters.  The  victory  of  Chateauguay,  without  being  a 
eanguinary  defeat  for  the  Americans,  the  number  of  the  victors  beiog  too 
small  for  such  a  result,  had  in  other  regards  the  efiect  of  a  considerable 
battle  gained  over  the  enemy. 

Oeneral  Wilkinson,  as  we  have  already  narrated,  on  hearing  the  unwel- 
oome  news  of  Hampton's  repulse  and  retreat,  held  a  coun(»l  of  war,  to 
take  counsel  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  His  troops  at  that  time  were 
etotioned  at  Cornwall  and  St.  Regis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  upper  river-board* 
The  agreement  come  to  was,  that  the  intended  descent  on  Montreal  should 
be  abandoned ;  and  the  troops  be  borne  across  to  the  American  side  of  the 
flood,  and  there  be  cantoned  for  the  winter.  Thus  did  the  fortunate 
resistance  of  a  few  militia  companies  cause  the  retreat  from  our  countiy  of 
SD  army  over  15,000  strong,  and  rendered  abortive  the  best-concerted  plan 
ae  yet  formed,  by  the  strategists  of  the  United  States,  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada.  Colonel  De  Salaberry  received  special  thanks  for  his  admirable 
eonduot  in  the  sSaax,  from  the  commander-in-chief,  and  from  the  twe 
chambers  in  session ;  he  was  also  decorated  with  knightly  distinctions  by 
&e  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain.  The  militiamen,  too,  had  thcar 
merits  acknowledged  by  a  presentation  to  them  of  new  regimental  colors. 
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The  inyiudon  of  Lower  Canada  haviDg  been  thus  &r  nnsnooeflsfiil,  our 
flddiery  in  the  Upper  Proyinoe  aasomed  the  offensiye  as  the  Ameriosns 
were  aboat  to  evacuate  it.  G^eral  Drommond,  who  saooeeded  to  Qeiu 
Bottenburgh  as  commandant  there,  ascended  with  a  force  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Ontario ;  and  at  his  approach,  the  American  General  McGlure  ev»- 
coated  Fort  George,  in  December,  burning  the  village  of  Newark  when  on 
the  way  to  his  own  country.  Drummond  resolved  to  avenge  the  colony 
for  this  unprovoked  act  of  barbarity.  Colonel  Murray,  at  the  head  of  5 
or  6  hundred  men,  surprised  Fort  Niagara,  took  300  prisoners,  and  cap- 
tured a  large  quantity  of  artillery,  small  arms,  &c.  General  Riall  followed, 
in  support  of  Murray's  operations,  with  two  regiments  and  a  band  of  west- 
ern savages.  Riall,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  conflagration  of  Newark, 
left  the  frontiers  on  the  American  side  at  the  discretion  of  his  Indians, 
who  burnt  Lewiston.  Manchester,  and  all  the  country  around,  were  burnt 
cr  devastated.  Two  small  towns  Black  Rock  and  Buffido,  were  also,  after 
a  combat  for  their  possession,  fired  by  incendiary  hands.  This  savage 
expedition  terminated  the  hostile  operations  of  1813 ;  which  were  alike 
un&vorable  to  the  Americans,  in  the  aggr^^te,  on  land  and  sea. 

Thus,  on  the  ocean,  after  several  trials  of  prowess  and  skill  between  ship 
snd  ship,  the  republicans,  not  having  a  sufficent  force  to  cope  with  a  Bri- 
tish fleet,  saw  several  of  their  bravest  captains  laid  low  in  such  naval-duels : 
thus  did  they  lose,  this  year,  the  gallant  Lawrence,  who  was  killed  in  the 
fiunous  combat  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon^  the  former  fri- 
gate being  taken  by  boarders  from  the  latter,  in  full  sight  of  the  BostoD- 
ians.  British  squadrons,  this  year  too,  ravaged  parts  of  the  American 
seaboard  mercilessly,  especially  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  apd  extended 
these  coasting  depredations  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Virginia. 

The  armies  which  had  been  operating  along  the  Canadian  frontier, 
being  now  in  quarters  for  the  winter  on  both  sides,  Greneral  Prevoet 
repaired  to  Quebec  to  meet  the  chambers,  which  had  been  convoked  fbi 
Januaiy,  1814.  Dissentiment  between  the  assembly  and  l^islative  coun- 
<il,  which  the  excitement  of  actual  war  had  superseded  for  a  time,  now, 
that  the  safety  of  the  colony  was  pretty  well  assured^  resumed  its  accus- 
tomed course  by  degrees,  and  at  length  became  more  decided  than  durii^ 
the  preceding  session,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  governor  to  reconcile  con- 
tending parties.  The  assembly-men,  with  whom  the  latter  had  much  in- 
fluence, sanctioned,  upon  a  confidential  message  being  sent  to  them  solicit- 
ing supplementary  supplies,  an  extension  of  the  issue  of  army-bills  he  befose 
allowed,  to  a  total  of  £1,500,000  in  order  to  defray  war  costs.  The  bill 
for  excluding  the  judges  was  taken  up  and  passed  by  the  assembly,  bat 
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thrown  out  by  the  ooanoil,  whioli  also  quashed  two  other  projects  laid 
before  them :  one  which  imposed  a  special  tax  on  government  functionaries  ; 
and  another,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  agent  for  the  colony,  to 
reside  in  London  and  defend  its  interests  at  head-quarters. 

Mr.  Stuart,  firom  his  place  in  the  legislature,  formally  accused  Judge 
Sewell  of  having  unconstitutionally  usurped  parliamentary  authority,  by 
imposing  discretionary  rules  of  procedure ;  he  also  charged  him  with  hav- 
ing advised  Craig  to  dissolve,  arbitrarily,  the  chambers  in  1809,  and  to 
address  an  insulting  discourse  to  the  people's  representatives  at  the  same 
time ;  he  likewise  allied,  that  the  judge  had  deprived  him  (Stuart)  of  his 
office  as  solicitor-general,  merely  to  give  the  place  to  hb  own  brother,  Mr. 
Stephen  Sewell.  Further,  he  charged  Judge  Sewell  with  violating  the 
privileges  of  the  house,  and  tampered  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  by 
imprisoning  Messrs.  Bedard,  Blanchet,  and  Taschereau,  of  the  assembly, 
and  M.  Corbeil,  under  a  trumped-up  accusation  of  high  treason.  Finally 
Mr.  Stuart  accused  Judge  Sewell  of  having  employed  an  Irish  adventurer, 
John  Henry,  as  an  emissary,  to  undermine  the  American  Union,  and 
induce  certain  of  its  States  to  form  an  alliance  with  Canada  against  their 
other  compatriots. 

All  these  grave  imputations,  truthful  for  the  most  part,  were  entertained 
by  the  chamber,  and  embodied  in  an  address  from  the  chamber  to  the 
r^ency,  being  sanctioned  by  a  great  majority  of  votes.  Mr.  Stuart  him- 
self was  nominated  to  take  the  document  to  London,  and  there  sustain  the 
accusations  it  contained.  M.  Bedard  was  the  party  first  pitched  on  for 
this  purpose ;  but  as  he  had  judicial  functions  to  discharge,  the  former 
jurisconsult  undertook  to  defend  the  representations  made.  The  governor 
promised  to  transmit  the  address  himself ;  but  he  informed  the  assembly 
that  he  could  suspend  no  judge  from  his  functions  at  the  request  of 
one  chamber  only.  A  requisition,  accompanied  by  an  expository  memo- 
rial of  grievances  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  executive, — a  paper 
emanating  from  the  people, — ^was  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  Prince 
Regent. 

Judge  Sewell  went  to  London  to  defend  himself;  while  Stuart  was  pre- 
vented from  going  thither  to  confront  him,  because  the  legislative  council 
refused  to  sanction  a  grant  of  money,  accorded  in  assembly,  to  pay  his 
expenses.  The  accusations  against  the  two  chief  colonial  judges  came  to 
nothing.  Sewell,  backed  by  the  personal  influence  of  Prince  Edward, 
&ther  of  her  present  Majesty,  gained  the  good  graces  of  Lord  Bathurst, 
to  such  an  extent,  that  not  only  were  the  explanations  of  his  conduct 
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accepted,  but  he  was  officially  and  even  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
favor  of  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  wben  the  latter  was  made  governor  of  Lower 
Canada,  two  years  afterwards.* 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Judge  Sewell  was  a  polite,  grave,  and  suppie- 
baoked  personage,  and  well  fitted  to  play  the  part  assigned  to  him  by  the 
ministry  of  that  day.  Although  he  was  the  most  dangerous  enemy  which 
the  Gallo-Canadians  had,  he  was  always  very  afGftble  to  them  personally. 
What  the  Tory  cabinet,  then  supreme,  wanted,  was  a  man  who  should  dis- 
guise its  despotic  polity  while  taking  the  lead  in  the  party  opposed  to  the 
people's  representatives.  This  party  he  directed,  in  both  councils,  till  the 
end  of  his  career.  This  influence  was  especially  strong  in  the  l^islative 
oouncil,  where  his  counsels  caused  several  patriotic  measures,  originated 
in  assembly,  to  miscarry. 

While  in  England,  Judge  Sewell  found  no  means  better  fitted,  in  his 
idea,  to  avenge  upon  the  Canadians  the  accusations  made  against  himseJf, 
than  to  revive  the  proposals  of  Craig  to  annihilate  their  nationality. 
Finding  that  these  met  with  no  acceptance,  he  advised  that  an  incorpora- 
ting union  of  all  the  North  British  provinces,  Lower  and  Upper  Canada^ 
&o.,  should  take  place,  under  one  governor,  and  with  a  l^islature  common 
to  all.  He  impressed  on  Prince  Edward  the  desirability  of  such  a  union, 
and  advised  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  ministry  to  bring  it  about. 
In  the  appendix  to  Lord  Durham's  Report  on  Canadian  affairs,  may  be 
seen  a  letter  firom  the  Prince  to  Sewell,  in  which  he  engages  to  communicate 
to  the  cabinet  the  suggestions  of  the  latter  on  the  subject,  as  soon  as 
opportunity  would  allow.  Sewell  proposed  to  establish  a  chamber  of 
thirty  members  for  the  five  or  six  provinces ;  and,  in  the  cover  endosiDg 
a  memorial  on  the  subject,  transmitted  to  the  prince  for  presentation,  he 
enjoined  the  latter  not  to  tell  Lord  Bathurst  who  was  its  author.  When 
the  union  of  the  two  Canadas  did  actually  take  place,  the  vengeance  of 
Judge  Sewell  must  have  been  satisfied;  though  this  satisfaction  did  not 
come  to  console  him  till  late  in  the  day,  for  he  was  an  aged  man  when 
the  act  was  consummated :  yet  it  must  have  been  gratifying  to  a  mind 
like  his,  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  people,  whom  he  hated  bo 
much,  doomed  to  wither  under  the  supremacy  of  an  alien  race  I 

As  soon  as  the  session  closed,  the  governor  busied  himself  in  making 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  year.  While  thus  engaged,  a 
barbaric  embassy  composed  of  chie&  of  Indian  tribes  of  nine  or  ten  of 
the  western  savage  nations,  arrived  in  Quebec.    Sir  (George  received 

*  Earl  Bathurst  to  Sir  John  Ooape  Sherbrooke ;  letter  dated  Hay  6^  1816. 
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ikeniy  with  vioe^regal  state,  in  ihe  oastle  of  St.  Looib.  These  enyoys 
demanded  anns,  on  behalf  of  themBelves  and  their  savage  oonstitnents, 
and  vestments  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  tribes  devoted  or 
inoUned  to  the  British  interest.  ''  The  Amerioans/'  said  they,  "  every 
day  are  dispossessing  ns  of  our  lands.  They  have  no  pity  for  us :  they 
«re  bent  on  thmsting  ns  into  the  far  r^ons  of  the  setting  snn."  They 
were  exhorted  to  adhere  to  the  British  side  \  the  governor  expressing,  at; 
the  same  time,  deplorations  at  the  loss  of  Tecumseh  and  other  faithfol 
dhiefi  who  had  died  for  Britain,  Finally  he  dismissed  them,  bat  not 
without  a  load  of  presents. 

The  defeat  which  the  Americans  sustained  at  Chateaugoay,  did  not 
extinguish  tiieir  hopes  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Lower  Canada.  They 
made  a  renewed  attempt,  in  that  view,  late  in  the  winter-time.  General 
Maoomb,  with  a  detachment,  left  Plattsburgh,  crossed  Lake  Ghamplain 
on  the  ice,  and  advanced  to  Si  Armand,  where  he  waited  to  be  joined  by 
troops  under  General  Wilkinson,  intending  to  move  upon  Odelltown  and 
tiie  miD  of  Lacolle.  Accordingly,  after  the  union  took  place,  the  conjoint 
&roe  advanced  to  Odelltown,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  resistance. 
March  30,  the  Americans  advanced  towards  Lacolle  mill,  where  were 
posted  some  voltigeurs,  fencibles,  &c.  These  made  so  determined  a 
lesistance,  that  after  a  cannonade  of  2^  hours'  duration,  the  assailants 
gave  up  their  attempt,  and  returned  to  Plattsburg. 

After  this  all  but  abortive  expedition,  the  Americans  modified  their 
plan  of  operating ;  and  renouncing,  for  the  present,  any  further  attempts 
on  Lower  Canada,  they  determined  to  direct  their  hostilities  against  the 
Upper  Province,  which  it  was  easier  for  them  to  invade.  But  this  plan, 
if  it  were  more  easy  to  carry  out,  was  also  less  fruitful  of  results.  The 
enemy's  enterprises  had  ended  hitherto,  either  in  repulses  or  in  ephemeral 
eoooesses;  whOe  the  latter  had  been  obtained  with  much  bloodshed,  and 
been  accompanied  by  ravagings  severely  avenged ;  all  having  little  or  no 
inflnence  in  bringing  about  a  decisive  result  for  the  cause  of  either  of 
the  belligerents. 

The  American  leaders,  having  withdrawn  th^r  chief  corps  fiom  the 
frontier  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  moved  them  towards  Lake  Ontario,  intend- 
ing to  bring  the  land-force  into  action  as  soon  as  the  flotilla  laid  up 
in  Saokett's  Harbor  could  operate  therewith.  The  stores  of  the  enemy 
being  located  at  Oswego,  General  Drummond,  British  commandant  in 
Upper  Canada,  resolved  to  capture  or  destroy  them,  if  possible,  and  thus 
letard  the  departure  of  the  hostile  vessels.  With  that  intent,  he  embarked 
a  body  of  troops  at  Kingston;  and,  May  5,  arriving  before  Oswego,  he 
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next  day  attacked  the  place,  and,  after  a  figbt,  gacceeded  in  burning  the 
fort  and  magazines.  The  Americans,  however,  saved  most  of  their  naval 
stores,  having  found  time  to  remove  them  some  distance  up  the  river  to 
a  place  of  security ;  the  end  of  the  expedition,  therefore,  was  but  indif- 
ferently attained. 

Drummond  now  proceeded  to  take  command  of  the  British  forces  at 
the  head  of  the  lake.     In  his  disposal  of  them  afterwards  he  committed 
the  fault  of  dispersing  them  in  parties  so  far  apart,  that  hours  had  to 
pass  before  any  two  or  more  of  them  could  be  brought  together,  upon  an 
emergency.     The  American  generals,  Scott  and  Ripley,  posted  on  the 
opposite  shore,  taking  advantage  of  this  error,  crossed  the  flood  with 
3,000  men,  and  took  Fort  Erie  by  surprise.    Next  day,  they  marched  to 
attack  the  entrenched  camp  of  General  Riall  at  Chippawa,  a  short  distance 
above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.     The  British,  although  few  in  number,  were 
led  out  by  their  commander  to  fight  the  enemy  in  open  field.     The  com- 
bat that  ensued  was  obstinate;   and  Eiall,  finding  that  he  could  not 
jnaintain  his  ground,  after  losing  many  of  his  men,  retired  within  his . 
lines  for  a  short  time,  and  finally  retrograded  towards  Burlington  heights. 
The  Americans  followed  him  as  far  as  Queenston,  and  then  took  the  road 
to  Chippawa.     Biall  also  began  retracing  his  steps ;  but  when  the  retiring 
Americans  reached  Lundy's  Lane,  near  the  lately  contested  field,  they 
turned  round  and  offered  battle.     Kiall  declined  the  offer  and  was  about 
to  retreat,  when  General  Drummond  came  to  him  with  800  men,  and 
took  the  chief  command.     He  determined  to  make  a  stand ;  but  before 
he  could  put  his  troops,  fatigued  with  their  march,  along  with  Riall's 
men,  in  proper  order,  he  was  attacked  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  Americans, 
and  his  left  forced  to  fall  back,  but  not  in  disorder;  and  the  general 
coming  up,  ranged  the  men  en  potence  along  the  roadway,  supported  by 
the  central  corps,  posted  on  an  eminence,  upon  which  the  British  artillery 
was  placed,  and  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  on  the  enemy's  masses  as  they 
advanced.     The  American  leaders,  seeing  that  they  must  perforce  retreat 
if  their  adversaries'  guns  played  much  longer,  threw  their  whole  strength 
against  this  key  of  the  British  position,  advanced  determinedly,  and, 
a^r  a  desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in  silencing  some  of  the  cannon ; 
the  artillerymen  keeping  up  their  fire  to  the  latest  moment,  and  getting 
bayoneted  at  the  side  of  the  pieces  they  had  so  effectively  served.     Night- 
fall now  arrived,  and  a  scene  of  great  confusion  ensued,  several  strange 
mistakes  occurring;  such  as  the  parties'  exchanging  pieces  of  artillery 
during  the  charges  made,  on  one  and  the  other  part,  during  succeeding 
hours  of  obscurity.    At  nine  P.  M.  the  firing  ceased  for  a  short  time; 
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end  the  rear-gaard  of  the  Amerioans,  which  had  not  till  then  come  np, 
now  took  its  place  on  the  field.  The  British,  also,  almost  at  the  same 
instant  were  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  1,200  men;  when,  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  agreement,  the  combat  was  resumed  with  greater  obstinacy  than 
before.  About  midnight,  however,  the  Americans,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  maintain  themselves  on  the  height  of  which  it  had  cost  them 
so  much  to  gain  a  temporary  mastery,  gave  up  the  contest,  after  it  -had 
busted  six  hours,  and  retreated  to  their  camp  beyond  the  river  Chippawa. 

In  the  darkness  and  disorder,  General  Riall,  who  had  been  dangerously 
wounded,  got  among  the  enemy's  cavalry,  when  trying  to  get  into  the 
rear  of  his  own  army,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

Next  day,  the  Americans  threw  into  the  Niagara  a  great  part  of  their 
ba^age  and  stores,  set  fire  to  Street-Mills,  destroyed  Fort  Chippawa,  and 

_  _  ■ 

retrograded  to  Fort  Erie. 

The  loss  of  men,  on  both  sides,  was  considerable,  and  almost  equal ; 
say  about  1.500  in  all  killed  or  wounded,  Americans  and  British.  Gen- 
eral Drummond  received  a  severe  hurt  in  the  neck ;  which,  however,  he 
ooncealed  from  his  men,  and  fought  on.  Several  hundreds  of  Americans 
were  taken  prisoners,  although  the  British  numbered  but  2,800  in  all, 
while  their  enemies  numbered  5,000.  The  Upper  Canadian  militia 
manifested  the  most  signal  bravery.  "  Nothing  could  be  more  terrible," 
says  a  reporter  of  the  action,  "  nor  yet  more  solemn,  than  that  nocturnal 
combat.  The  desperate  charges  made  by  the  troops  were  followed  by  a 
death-like  silence,  broken  only  by  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  mono- 
tonous noise  of  the  great  cataracts.  Hardly  could  one  discern,  by  help 
of  the  fitful  light  of  the  moon,  the  lines  of  soldiery,  their  arms  gleaming 
faintly  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Those  intervals  of  stillness,  not 
tmaccompanied  by  inquietude,  were  soon  broken  by  the  rolling  of  mus- 
ketry, and  the  measured  trampling  of  the  Americans  in  their  renewed 
oihargings,  which  were  yet^  more  firmly  resisted  than  they  were  determi- 
nedly made." 

As  on  the  British,  so  on  the  American  side,  both  chief  generals 
(Brown  and  Scott)  were  severely  wounded  in  this  desperate  battle ;  and 
the  chief  command  of  the  republicans  devolved  on  General  Ripley,  who, . 
having  made  good  his  retreat,  entrenched  his  men  around  Fort  Erie. 

Drunmiond,  following  him  up  soon  thereafter,  invested  the  place. 
First,  he  cannonaded  the  works,  and,  having  made  a  practicable  breach; 
in  them,  during  the  night  of  August  14,  he  formed  his  troops  into 
three  attacking    columns,  with    the    intent  of  assailing  the  enemy's, 
defences  simultaneously,  on  their  whole  front.    Colonel  Fischer,  who 
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headed  one  ooltunn,  advanced  two  honrs  before  daylight  next  moiming,  and 
got  possession  of  the  batteries  opposed  to  him.  Immediately  thereafter 
the  two  other  columns  advanced ;  and,  after  a  sharp  straggle,  succeeded 
in  penetrating  though  the  embraznres  of  a  semi-bastion,  into  the  fort  itself^ 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  American  entrenched  camp.  The  defend- 
ers then  took  refoge  in  the  stone  building,  and  were  playing  the  canmm 
therein  mounted  i^ainst  those  of  the  bastion  already  mentioned,  wdl 
directed  against  them,  when  a  powder-magazine  blew  up,  scattering  friends 
and  foes  alike  who  happened  to  be  in  or  near  the  fort  The  British  not 
yet  in  action  were  panio^tricken  by  this  accident,  and  fled  from  the  scene, 
pursued  by  the  Americans.  The  assault  of  course  failed,  and  caused  » 
loss  of  1,000  men  to  the  repulsed,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing: 
while  the  Americans  had  not  above  80  casualties  in  all. 

After  this  disaster,  Drummond  converted  tiie  siege  into  a  blockade. 
Sept.  17,  the  Americans  made  a  sortie,  upon  hearing  of  the  victoiy 
gained  by  their  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain  and  the  retreat  of  General 
Prevost.  Taking  advantage  of  a  storm  then  raging,  they  fell  on  the 
Britbh  suddenly,  destroyed  their  advanced  works,  and  took  prilsoner 
some  hundreds  of  them ;  but,  the  tide  having  turned,  the  assailants  wero 
thrust  back,  losing  about  an  equal  number  of  men,  mostly  taken  captive. 
Shortly  afterwards,  illness  breaking  out  in  the  British  camp,  and  Qeneral 
Izard  being  on  the  way  with  reinfercements  for  the  beleaguered  firom 
PlattsbuTg,  Drummond  drew  off  his  ibices  and  returned  to  Chippawa. 

At  this  time,  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  British  expedition,  inciden- 
tally adverted  to  above,  became  a  foundation  for  accusations,  of  a  grave 
diaracter,  against  Prevost.  This  governor,  whom  the  British-Canadian 
party  detested,  because  he  appeared  to  have  more  r^ard  for  the  French- 
Canadians  than  his  predecessor,  was  blamed  as  being  the  primary  causer 
of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  lately  attended  the  military  operations  of 
the  year.  The  fectious  party,  constrained  to  silence  for  a  time  by  the 
din  of  war,  and  not  being  able  to  gainsay  the  commendations  rightly 
bestowed  on  the  Canadians  for  their  loyalty  and  courage  in  action,  eagerly 
seized  the  occasion  of  the  public  being  chagrined  at  what  the  governor 
could  not  foresee,  far  less  prevent,  to  raise  a  clamor  against  an  adminis- 
trator ever  obnoxious  to  them. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  ill-starred  Plattsburg  expedition  was  undertaken 
by  order  of  the  British  ministry  itself,  after  the  first  abdication  of 
Napoleon;  when  the  general  peace  ensuing,  for  a  time,  enabled  the 
cabinet  of  London  to  send  a  larger  number  of  soldiers  than  before  to 
America.    In  July  and  August^  this  year,  1814^  a  draught  of  4,000  of 
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Wellington's  soldiers  amyed  at  Quebec.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  they 
were  transported,  some  towards  Lake  Champlain  frontier,  and  others  to 
different  localities  of  Upper  Canada.  The  latter  portion  was  commanded 
by  Gteneral  Kempt,  an  officer  who  had  gained  much  credit  in  the  Penin- 
sular War,  who  had  orders  to  attack  the  Americans  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
should  a  favorable  occasion  present  itself. 

The  command*  of  the  British  flotilla  in  Lake  Champlain  was  given  to 
Captain  Downie,  transferred  from  that  of  Ontario.  To  complete  the 
orews  of  the  former,  many  of  the  sailors  were  taken  from  the  ships  of  war 
lying  at  Quebec.  The  troops  destined  to  act  against  Plattsburg  were 
stationed  between  Laprairie  and  Chambly. 

After  his  repulse  at  Lacolle,  the  American  General  Wilkinson  was 
replaced  by  General  Izard.  The  close  of  the  war  in  Europe  having 
disengaged  much  of  the  military  force  there  maintained  by  Britain,  as 
above  said,  the  Americans  were  &ih  to  change  situations,  adopting  the 
de&nsive  for  the  offensive ;  they  began  to  see  abready,  therefore,  that  if 
they  did  not  show  dispositions  for  peace,  they  would  have  to  encounter 
the  whole  embattled  strength  of  the  British  empire. 

Isard  set  out  in  August,  with  a  corps  5,000  strong,  to  reinforce  the 
American  army  at  Fort  Erie,  leaving  only  1,500  men  at  Plattsburg: 
this  became  an  invitation  to  the  British  to  hasten  to  their  attack,  and 
Prevost  accordingly  caused  his  forces  to  advance.  He  crossed  the  frontier 
at  Odelltown,  took  possession  of  Champlain  village,  and  occupied  an 
entrenched  camp,  previously  quitted  by  the  enemy,  on  the  river  Chazy. 
Hence  he  marched  his  force,  divided  in  two  columns,  upon  Plattsburg, 
sweeping  before  him  several  parties  of  militiamen  who  beset  his  path,  and 
arrived  at  his  destination  on  the  6th  of  September.  Colonel  Bayard, 
sent  on  with  some  companies  of  Munro's  regiment  of  British  infantry, 
drove  the  Americans  out  of  that  part  of  Plattsburg  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  river  Saranac,  who  were  then  about  to  occupy,  on  the  opposite  banks, 
aome  heights  crowned  with  batteries,  redoubts,  and  other  field-works, 
mounted  with  heavy  ordnance.  The  British  artilleiy  being  brought 
up.  Commodore  Macdonough,  in  command  of  the  American  flotilla, 
anchored  in  front  of  the  place,  to  keep  his  flag-ship  out  of  gun-range  of 
the  British  land  force,  had  to  quit  port  and  take  to  the  open  lake.  The 
British  flotilla,  under  Captain  Downie,  followed,  at  some  distance,  the 
movements  of  Prevost.  A  favorable  wind  for  his  purpose  springing  up, 
Downie  was  tempted  to  attack  the  enemy's  vessels,  in  sight  of  the  army 
on  shore.  Unfortunately,  the  captain's  own  frigate  got  too  near  the  land, 
and  thus  was  exposed  to  the  fire,  not  only  of  an  American  ship,  but  to 
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that  of  two  American  batteries  besides.  At  the  very  outset,  DowBie 
and  sereral  of  his  officers  were  killed,  and  the  ship  grounded ;  untoward 
circumstances,  by  which  the  Americans  profited,  and  made  the  forces  on 
the  British  side,  thenceforward,  unequal  to  cope  with  that  of  the  enemy.  * 
Captain  Pring,  who  now  took  the  chief  command  of  the  flotilla,  was 
obliged,  a^r  a  combat  of  two  hours,  to  strike  his  flag,  as  did  all  the  other 
captains  theirs  in  succession,  their  yessels  being  oyermatched.  Of  the 
whole  flotilla,  only  7  or  8  gun  shallops  escaped. 

While  the  fight  was  in  progress  on  the  lake,  the  land-forces  of  the 
respective  parties  were  not  idle.  Prevost,  haying  battered  the  place  fi^r 
a  short  time,  prepared  to  carry  it,  if  possible,  by  escalade.  One  attacking 
column  was  formed,  with  orders  to  force  the  town  bridge,  and  assail  the 
defensive  works  in  front;  another,  which  defiled  behind  the  camp  to 
prevent  suspicion  of  its  intent,  was  to  cross  the  Saranac,  at  a  ford  above 
the  town,  and,  descending  the  river  banks,  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the 
defenders  of  the  place  while  engaged  with  the  former  column.  The  plan 
failed,  for  want  of  proper  concert,  or  rather  through  misadventures. 
When  the  first  column  came  within  gun-range,  a  brisk  fire  was  opened 
upon  it  from  the  works,  which  the  British  stood  still  to  return.  Meanwhile, 
the  second  column  missed  the  proper  road,  and  did  not  come  up  to  time. 
The  Americans,  too  feebly  assailed,  were  able  to  hold  their  own ;  and, 
when  they  perceived  that  the  British  had  been  beaten  on  the  lake,  were 
naturally  emboldened  to  make  a  stouter  defence.  The  cries  of  triumph  from 
the  place  reaching  the  ear  of  Greneral  Robinson,  who  was  leading  on  the 
tardy  second  column,  he  halted  his  men,  and  sent  one  of  his  aides  to  Prevoet 
to  demand  what  had  happened,  and  whether  he  ought  to  advance  further. 
Sir  George,  on  consideration  that  even  were  the  conjoint  assault  successful^ 
the  place  could  not  long  be  retained  now  that  the  Americans  had  the 
entire  mastery  of  the  lake,  ordered  Bobinson  to  retrograde,  and  drew  off 
the  attacking  parties.  Further,  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  if  the  British 
army  were  to  reach  Canada  in  safety,  of  renouncing  all  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  expedition.  General  Macomb's  force  was  constantly  increa»> 
ing  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  all  sides ;  and  detachments 
from  it  could  easily  be  transported  by  Macdonough*s  vessels  to  any  point 
of  the  lower  lake-board,  while  the  homeward  road  for  the  discomfited 
British  was  not  only  in  a  wretched  state,  but  part  of  its  course  within 
gun-shot  of  the  lake.  It  was  reported,  too,  that  the  Vermont  militia 
were  on  the  point  of  cnossing  the  latter  in  a  body,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  invaders.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  if  Prevost 
had  gone  deeper  into  the  enemy's  country,  he  would  have  experienoed  the 
&te  of  Bourgoyne. 
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Sir  Qeorge,  therefore,  after  dismantling  his  batteries,  commanded  an 
immediate  retreat,  sending  the  wounded  homeward  in  the  first  place. 
The  first  marching  stage  was  effected  in  the  night-time,  under  a  torrent 
of  rain,  the  weather  having  been  very  foul  for  some  time  previous.  A 
retreat  so  precipitate  could  scarcely  be  orderly,  and  accordingly  great  con- 
fusion took  place  among  the  ranks,  firom  which  hundreds  of  the  men  strag- 
gled, or  deserted,  and  were  picked  up  by  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy, 
aent  in  pursuit.  By  degrees,  most  of  the  whole  artillery,  baggage,  stores, 
and  military  chest  of  the  army  were  captured  or  lefl  behind ;  and  thus  the 
enemy  made  a  great  booty,  for  the  troops  had  been  provided  with  all  neces- 
saries for  wintering  in  Plattsbuig. 

Such  was  the  prepress,  such  t|;^e  ending  of  an  expedition  to  America, 
planned  in  London.  The  means  provided  for  the  end  in  view  were  totally 
inadequate ;  for  Provost's  land-force,  if  not  too  small  to  invade  the  States 
and  strike  a  possibly  successful  blow  there,  was  far  too  weak  to  maintain 
a  foothold,  should  that  be  gained.  The  lake  flotilla,.too,  got  up  hastily  to 
oo-operate,  was  also  unequal  to  what  its  crews  had  to  cope  with.  The  signal 
&ilure  of  the  expedition  was  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,  of  Sir  George 
Prevost:  unless,  indeed,  we  lay  to  his  charge,  as  a  ground  for  blame,  his 
over  readiness  in  obeying  to  the  letter  the  rash  orders  sent  him  from  head- 
quarters. 

While  the  British  were  thus  mastered  on  and  about  Lake  Champlain, 
their  supremacy  was  vindicating  itself  on  Lake  Ontario.  Having  con- 
structed a  ship  to  carry  100  guns.  Sir  James  Yeo  hoisted  his  pennant  aboard 
of  her  at  Kingston,  and  ascended  the  lake  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  with 
a  detachment  of  troops  embarked.  The  American  flotilla,  ensconced  in 
Sackett's  Harbor,  had  perforce  to  allow  the  British  full  scope  to  invade 
their  enemy's  mid-lake  frontier,  at  any  point  they  chose.  On  the  sea- 
board side  of  the  States,  the  descents  and  the  depredations  of  the  British 
were  of  a  nature  to  recall  to  the  memory  those  of  the  Normands,  during 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  on  the  shores  and  in  the  estuaries  of 
France.* 

So  long  as  the  war  carried  on  by  the  British  against  Napoleon  was  of 
uncertain  issue,  they  acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive  in  America,  so  as  to 
furnish  to  the  European  coalition  maintained  against  him,  as  much  aid  as 
possible.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  the  ministry  always  consulted 
on  the  empire's  military  affairs,  approved  of  this  system.     "  I  am  glad  to 

hear,"  he  wrote  in  1813,  to  Earl  Bathurst,  "  that  you  are  about  to  send 

— — ^.— _^ — _ — \ 

*  A  gross  exaggeration,  as  every  one  moderately  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
tries, times,  and  circumstances  put  in  parallel,  must  admit. — B, 
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a  reinforcement  to  iSir  George  Prevost.  I  hope  it  may  reach  him  in  time, 
and  that  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  tempted,  by  the  appearance  of  petly 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  invaaions,  to  abandon  his  plan  of  defence.  He 
may  be  very  sore  that  what  he  gains  in  that  way,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
retain.  The  attempt  to  do  more  than  hold  his  own  will  lead  to  losses,  and 
these  will  assuredly  embolden  the  enemy,  perhaps  involve  perilous  results. 
Whereas,  if  he  stick  to  the  defensive  system,  he  throws  the  difficulties  and 
risks  attending  aggression  on  the  Americans,  probably  to  their  ultimate 
discomfiture."* 

The  cessation  and  supposed  termination  of  the  general  war,  early  in 
1814,  gave  a  breathing-time  to  Britain,  during  which  she  was  able  to  des- 
patch reinforcements  to  Canada,  and  to«end  against  the  seaward  r^ons 
of  the  United  States,  squadrons  with  troops  on  board,,  who,  making  des- 
cents on  various  points,  obliged  the  Americans  to  recall  most  of  the  land- 
forces  they  had  sent  towards  the  Canadas,  and  to  call  on  their  government 
to  propose  or  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  By  this  time  the  whole 
American  seaboard  lay  almost  helplessly  open  to  British  ships  of  war,  which, 
with  troops  on  board,  ravaged  or  blockaded  its  whole  extent,  from  Maine 
to  Mexico.  Two  corps  of  land-forces,  commanded  by  Generals  Boss  and 
Pakenham,  made  inroads,  the  first  on  Washington,  the  second  in  the  region 
below  New  Orleans,  thus  striking  at  the  heart  and  then  western  eztremitj 
of  the  republican  territories. 

In  August,  1814,  General  Boss,  with  5,000  men,  disembarked  at  Bene- 
dict, and  ascended  the  Patuzent  to  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.  At  his  approach,  Commodore  Barney  burnt  his  flotilla  in  the 
river,  and,  along  with  the  crews  and  some  militia-men,  made  a  bold  stand 
against  Boss  at  Bladensburgh ;  when  his  men  were  defeated  and  himself 
taken  prisoner ;  but  he  was  let  go  on  parole  by  his  captors.  No  further 
resistance  being  offered,  the  British  took  possession  of  Washington,  burnt 
the  Capitol,  with  other  public  edifices ;  and,  after  a  very  short  stay,  retired 
to  the  ships  which  brought  them.  Concurrently,  part  of  the  invading 
squadron  repaired  to  Alexandria,  on  the  Potomac  river.  The  inhabitants 
here,  to  save  the  place,  yielded  up  as  a  ransom,  their  shipping,  goods,  and 
naval  stores,  with  which  the  British  departed. 

Next  month.  General  Boss  disembarked  his  soldiers  at  North  Point, 
fburteen  miles  ^m  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  and  was  advancing  to  that 
city,  when,  his  further  progress  being  opposed,  a  fight  took  place,  in  which 
he  was  killed.     Colonel  Brooke  taking  Ms  place,  the  American  force,  led 

*  Golonel  Garwood:  Weliutgton^s  Despaidi^Sf  Vol.  X,  p.  109. 
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by  €(eneral  Strieker,  was  repulsed.  The  British  soldiers  continued  their 
march,  and  biyouacked  in  front  of  the  works  erected  for  the  defence  of  the 
eily,  while  their  ships  bombarded  Fort  McHenry.  Next  day,  the  British- 
officers,  judging  their  means  of  attack  too  small  to  surmount  the  obstades- 
between  them  and  Baltimore  city,  returned  to  their  ships.  Meanwhile, 
other  squadrons  blockaded  New  York,  Boston,  New  London,  &c.,  captured 
numerous  yessels,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  American  trade. 

The  Southern  States,  too,  had  their  turn  of  such  devastating  risitations, 
as  well  as  the  Central  and  Eastern.  In  August,  the3ritish,  with  con- 
sent of  the  Spanish  authorities,  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Pensacola, 
and  equipped  an  expedition  against  Fort  Bowyer,  which  commands  the 
entry  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Mobile.  The  American  general,  Jackson, 
after  making  bootless  complaints  against  the  Spanish  governor's  conduct 
on  the  occasion,  marched  against  Pensacola,  took  the  place  by  assault,  and 
forced  the  British  to  evacuate  Florida.  On  his  return  to  New  Orleans, 
finding  that  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  British,  he  called  up  the 
miHtia  of  the  state,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  set  about  erecting  defen- 
sive works. 

The  squadron,  which  had  on  board  the  army  of  General  Pakenham, 
appointed  to  operate  against  New  Orleans,  entered,  Dec.  10,  Lake  Borgne, 
wherein  was  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  which  were  all  taken  after  a  stout 
resistance.  PaJcenham's  corps  being  disembarked,  a  nocturnal  combat  took 
place  between  his  vanguard  and  some  Americans,  Dec.  22,  about  nine 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  British  then  advanced  to  a  locality  five 
miles  higher  up  the  flood,  which  they  had  perforce  to  traverse  before  they 
oould  reach  their  destination.  Here  the  way  was  barred  by  entrenchments, 
&ced  with  cotton  bales,  which  had  been  formed  to  protect  the  city ;  and 
behind  them  were  posted  6,000  of  the  best  marksmen  in  the  state.  Paken- 
ham, who  had  12,000  soldiers  under  him  (all  r^ulars)  formed  them  into 
attacking  columns,  and  ordered  them  to  advance  to  the  assault.  This  they 
did  with  perfect  regularity,  in  serried  ranks,  the  ground  they  moved  over 
being  very  narrow.  Arrived  within  gun-range  of  the  entrenched  Ameri- 
cans, a  deadly  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  by  which,  in  a  moment,  the  coU 
umn  heads  of  the  British  were  crushed.  In  vain  did  the  men  try  to  rally ; 
the  dead  and  dying  lay  in  heaps,  leaving  no  ground  to  re-form  upon.  The 
advancing  mass  behind  gave  way ;  from  this  time  all  was  lost,  and  th^ 
repulsed  assailants  fell  into  frightful  concision.  Oen.  Pakenham  was  killed, 
while  tryii^  to  rally  his  men.  Glenerals  Gibb  and  Eeene  were  wounded, 
the  former  mortally.  The  soldiers  would  not,  latterly,  obey  their  chiefii ; 
and  the  whole  surviving  soldiery  took  to  flight,  leaving  behind  them  piles 
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of  dead.  General  Lambert,  npon  whom  the  chief  command  of  the  Briliah: 
devolved,  having  gathered  together  the  scattered  parts  of  the  beaten  host, 
the  men  by  degrees  recovered  from  their  panic.  The  British  lost  in  this 
affair  1,700  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  while  of  the  Americans  there  were 
only  SIS  or  seven  wounded,  and  none  killed.  This  disproportion,  which 
is  in  itself  a  strong  condemnation  of  Pakenham's  conduct,  serves  also  to 
justify  the  backwardness  of  General  Prevost  in  risking  a  persistent  assault 
on  Plattsburg.* 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  result  of  which  filled  the  American, 
heart  with  joy,  and  some  petty  combats  on  sea,  preceded  but  a  short  time 
the  termination  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries.  The  victories 
gained  by  the  men  of  the  States  made  the  British  ministers  less  exacting 
in  their  terms,  and  allowed  the  American  envoys  to  negociate  with  more 
dignity ;  the  peace  party  in  the  country,  too,  now  being  able  to  raise  its 
head,  without  wounding  the  national  self-love. 

That  party  included  almost  all  the  Federalists,  most  of  whom  were 
New  Englanders;  namely,  inhabitants  of  those  states  which  were  the 
most  revolutionary  before,  and  prompted  others  to  engage  in  the  war  of 
Independence.  These  olden  provinces,  at  all  times  jealous  of  the  junior 
states,  because  the  latter  did  not  seem  to  pay  the  former  due  regard, 
never  ceased  to  complain  of  the  losses  they  were  enduring  through  the 
war,  into  which  they  had  been  precipitated  by  those  who  had  less  to  lose 
through  its  means  than  they.  Their  .leading  men  accused  the  federal 
government  of  giving  the  eastern  towns  and  property  no  effectual  proteo- 
tion,  yet  throwing  upon  these  the  heaviest  burdens  of  war.  The  British 
cabinet,  aware  of  this  discontent,  purposely  ravaged  the  eastern  seaboard 

*  The  aboYO  account  of  the  (so  called)  "  battle  of  New  Orleans/'  is  inexact 
in  several  particulars.  The  entire  force  landed  at  first  did  not  exceed,  eren  if 
it  reached,  8,000  men.  From  this  number  must  be  deducted  nearly  1,000,  owing 
to  casualties  which  resulted  from  preliminary  encounters.  So  far  from  being 
'^^cras^s  en  un  instant,''  when  confronting  the  cotton-bag  heroes,  the  British 
stood  the  enemies'  fire  during  *15  minutes.-  The  reason  why  they  were  thns 
•  pinned  to  the  spot  so  long,  (as  we  have  been  personally  assured  by  some  of  those 
present)  was  because  the  ladders  provided  for  bridging  the  ditch  and  scaling 
the  redoubts  were  too  short, — a  shameful  piece  of  neglect, — and  other  means 
were  waited  for,  but  never  arrived.  Again :  the  Americans  ovmed  to  an  actual 
loss  of  55  killed,  and  185  wounded.  They  asserted,  indeed,  that  the  British  loss 
was  2,600 ,  viz.  700  killed,  1,400  wounded,  and  600  taken.  Round  numbers  are- 
always  to  be  doubted :  they  are  usually  '*  estimations,"  that  is,  mere  guesses. 
But  the  loss  was  deplorably  great,  nevertheless.— ^ee  Frost's  Hist,  U,  StattM 
pp.  336-340  ;  London  edition  of  1838. — B. 
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to  increase  it,  trusting  that,  the  more  detriment  the  malcontents  suffered, 
the  sooner  they  would  give  in.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1814, 
delegates  nominated  by  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Bhode  Island,  and  certain  representatives  from  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  assembled  at  Hartford  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  country.  The  holding  of  this  species  of  congress  was  denounced  as 
a  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  the  federal  legislature,  and  likely  to 
compromise  the  national  interests,  at  a  time  of  crisis ;  it  certainly  had  a 
peace-impelling  influence,  which  was  really  wanted  just  then,  for  various 
cogent  reasons. 

In  August,  1814,  British  and  American  envoys  met  at  Ghent,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  confer  on  terms  of  pacification.  The 
conferences  lingered  for  several  months;  but  on  the  22nd  and  24th 
December,  two  treaties  were  signed,  the  first  containing  commercial,  the 
second  political  stipulations ;  both  of  which  were  ratified  by  the  Prince 
R^ent  of  Great  Britain,  Dec.  27,  and  by  the  American  government, 
Feb.  17, 1815.  The  peace  of  Ghent  was  based  on  stipulations  providing 
that  whatever  territories,  &c.,  had  been  taken,  by  either  party  during  the 
war,  should  be  restored.  The  subject  of  the  rightful  limits  of  Canada 
and  New  Brunswick,  which  had  been  debated  during  the  negociations, 
was  referred  to  a  mixed  commission,  afterwards  to  be  constituted  for  its 
final  settlement.  By  one  article,  the  United  States  envoys  agreed  that 
the  American  Oceanic  slave  trade  should  be  abolished,  the  cruisers  of 
the  two  powers  to  conjoin  in  chasing  slavers  as  piratical  vessels.  The 
vexed  questions,  of  neutrals'  immunities  in  war-time,  and  the  '^  right  of 
search,"  were  quietly  ignored. 

This  mode  of  evading  a  "  difficulty  "  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
the  war-party  in  America,  because,  its  members  argued,  having  gained 
nothing  by  the  war,  the  assenting  to  stop  it  without  settling  the  questions 
for  which  it  was  begun,  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  the  country  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bring  hostilities  to  a  triumphant  close.  But  the 
Americans  wbre  wrong  in  not  taking  up  arms  sooner ;  they  began  hostili- 
ties at  a  time  when  Napoleon's  fortunes  were  on  the  decline,  through  his 
invasion  of  Russia ;  and  after  events  enabled  Britain  to  get  one  of  her 
hands  at  least  clear  for  dealing  with  the  Americans.  The  French  emperor 
was  constantly  urging  the  men  of  the  States  to  take  up  arms  against 
Britain ;  for  he  knew  that  they  coveted  the  possession  of  the  territory  to 
the  north  of  that  of  the  confederation,  and  which  pressed  upon  the  several 
States  with  a  kind  of  dead-weight.  The  truiB  motive  of  the  war  they  did 
.00  tardily  commence,  was  the  conquest  of  Canada;  its  pretexts  were, 
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repadiatioii  of  the  right  of  search,  and  maint^iaiice  of  the  rale  (spvntied 
by  the  BritiBh)  that  '^  the  flag  borne  protects  the  merchandise  oairied." 

These  pretensions  exist  at  this  day.  Britain  was  wrong  in  not  ^ying 
wp  the  points  in  dispute  that  gave  rise  to  them,  for  her  strength  in 
America  declines  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  United  States  increases. 
Two  things  contribute  to  realise  this  weakness :  1.  The  numerical  ine- 
quality of  the  British  North  American  populations ;  2.  The  ^ndamental 
vice  inherent  in  a  colonial  government,  the  head-quarters  of  which,  as  in 
the  present  case,  are  a  thousand  leagues  apart,  and,  in  a  word,  the  orga- 
nisation, political  and  social,  of  which  is  so  essentially  different  &om  that 
of  America.  .Sir  A.  Alison  admits,  that  the  treaty  of  Ghent  provided 
for  a  long  truce  rather  than  a  final  pacification.  Thus,  the  question  tif 
the  boundaries  of  Maine  long  remained  unsettled ;  and  when  the  time 
for  doing  so  arrived,  the  Americans,  profiting  by  the  leaven  of  discontent 
in  the  Canadian  inind,  resulting  from  the  events  of  1837,  obtained  ahnost 
all  it  asked  for  on  the  occasion.  The  continued  assumption  of  a  right  of 
search  will,  without  doubt,  be  a  cause  of  renewed  difficulties ;  for  its 
allowance  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  free  naticm,  one  having 
such  trading  interests  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  1812-14,  was  hailed  with 
joy  in  Upper  Canada,  where  the  hostilities  carried  on  had  been  both 
sanguinary  and  costly.  It  was  not  less  welcome  to  those  States  of  the 
American  confederation  most  dependent  on  commerce  for  their  prosperity. 
The  war  had  almost  annihilated  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  while 
it  lasted,  which  had  been  previously  very  great.  Thus  while  its  exports, 
in  the  latter  time  (1812)  were  to  the  value  of  22  million  pounds  sterling, 
its  imports  28  millions  ditto ;  the  former,  in  1814,  were  but  £1,400,000 
in  value,  the  latter  less  than  three  millions.  From  two  to  three  thousand 
American  vessels  were  taken  by  the  British  while  the  war  lasted ;  and 
the  former,  in  r^ard  to  their  war  marine,  could  not  fail  to  be  overmatched, 
especially  at  the  outset,  by  the  immense  superiority  of  the  British  navy^ 
then  equipped  on  the  most  gigantic  scale  ever  knovm.  As  the  federal 
revenue  receipts  depended  almost  entirely  on  customs^uties,  its  ordinary 
sources  were  all  but  dried  up  at  once ;  and  the  central  government  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  direct  imposts  and  loans :  the  amount  of  the 
latter,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  reached  a  total  of  22^  milli<Hi 
dollars, — an  enormous  sum  for  a  nation  whose  annual  revenue,  in  ordinal^ 
•times,  did  not  exceed  23  millions.  Before  hostilities  ended,  two-thirds  of 
the  American  trading  houses  became  insolvent;  and  the  malcontent  New- 
England  States  already  adverted  to  were  on  the  eve  of  disconnectifl|; 
themselves  &om  the  Union,  when  peace  for  all  was  proclaimed. 
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The  oomnieroe  of  Britain  iraffered  greatly,  likewise,  by  the  war  against 
tha  States.  Their  people,  just  before  it  bi'oke  out,  took  goods  and 
produce  from  the  British  to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  annually :  as  a 
ix^nsequenoe,  the  manu&oturing  classes  in  Britain  suffered  seriously  by 
the  suspension  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The  misery  among 
4he  British  work-people  at  that  time,  great  as  it  was,  would  have  become 
insupportable  but  for  the  general  opening  up  of  Euit)pean  markets  for 
iheir  articles,  after  the  disasters  of  Napoleon  terminated  in  his  &11. 
But,  meanwhile,  the  necessities  of  the  Americans,  cut  off  as  they  were, 
for  the  time,  from  r^ular  supplies  of  goods  irom  abroad,  constrained 
4hem  to  b^n  manu&cturing  for  themselves ;  and  the  establishments  th^i 
founded  to  supply  home  wants,  have,  some  of  them,  maintained  themselves 
till  this  day,  while  many  more  have  been  established  since :  so  that  the 
Americans  are  become,  in  several  r^ards,  formidable  competitors  as 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  traders,  to  the  British.  Such  was  the  first 
pennanent  effect  of  the  war.  A  second  result,  not  less  important,  was 
that  the  Northern  States,  which  wished  for  separation  in  1814,  are 
become,  since  then,  the  natural  rivals  of  Britain,  because  it  is  in  New 
England,  mostly,  that  American  manufacturing  industry,  on  a  large* 
scale,  is  located;  its  people,  therefore,  being  concerned  to  secure  for 
themselves  a  home  market  throughout  the  Union,  are  now  the  least  likely 
to  move  for  breaking  up  the  confederation.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
reason  for  its  enemies  to  calculate  on  a  separation  of  the  north-eastern 
fiom  the  central  or  south-western  States,  through  clashing  commercial 
interests;  as,  every  day,  new  ties  are  forming  to  bind  ita  parts  more 
dosely  together  than  ever. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Americans  will  attempt  to 
acquire  the  Canadas  without  the  consent  of  their  inhabitants.  In  their 
eyes,  colonial  dependence  is  -neither  a  naioral  nor  durable  state  for  a 
people ;  and  the  manifest  tendencies  of  metropolitan  governments  them- 
selves give  a  plain  enough  indication  that  they  have  a  similar  feeling  as 
to  the  future.  Such  an  eventuality  [independence?]  pre-occupies  the 
attention  of  the  politicians  and  historians  of  Britain ;  but  neither  her 
historians  nor  her  statesmen,  it  seems,  can  rid  themselves  of  their  old* 
world  prejudices,  so  as  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  of  what  ought  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  maintain  the  integri^  of  the  British  empire.  Under 
whatever  aspect  we  view  this  question,  a  solution  of  it  appears  difficult; 
for  the  mother  country  cannot  allow  to  colonists  the  like  controlling 
influence  over  its  own  immediate  government,  that  the  people  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  demand  and  exert;  nor  can  she  invite  the  people  of 
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oommanioated  to  the  ohamben.    The  assembly  forthwith  pfissed  a  lesohi- 

tion  declaratory  of  its  sentiments,  that  Sir  (George  Prevost  had  ever  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  energy,  skill,  and  sagacity,  even  under  the  mort 

trying  circumstances ;  adding,  as  a  solid  token  of  the  good-will  of  the  houae 
towards  him,  a  present  of  £5,000  sterling,  for  the  purchase  of  a  table-servioe 
of  plate :  a  vote  which  was  disallowed,  next  year,  by  the  council,  when  it 
took  the  shape  of  a  law;  although  the  Prince  Regent,  intermediately, 
approved  of  the  civil  adminbtration  and  militaiy  conduct  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's representative. 

When  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  the  president  of  assembly  in 
presenting  the  bills  of  supply,  thus  addressed  the  governor : — 

'^  The  events  of  the  late  war  have  drawn  closer  the  bonds  which  oonneol 
Great  Britain  and  the  Canadas.  These  provinces  have  been  preserved  to  her 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty.  At  the  epoch  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  this  country  was  destitute  both  of  troops  and  money,  and 
your  excellency  was  at  the  head  of  a  people  in  whonA  it  was  pretended 
that  half  a  century  of  repose  had  extinguished  all  militaiy  spirit. 

^'  Superior  to  prejudices  which  had  but  too  generally  prevailed,  your 
excellency  has  derived  irom  the  devotion  of  that  brave  and  loyal,  yet 
unjusdy  calumniated  people,  resources  sufficient  for  disconcerting  the 
plans  of  conquest  devised  by  a  foe  at  once  numerous  and  elate  with 
confidence.  Reinforcements  were  subsequentiy  received ;  and  the  blood 
of  the  sons  of  Canada  has  flowed  mingled  with  that  of  the  brave  soldiers 
sent  for  its  defence.  Multiplied  proofs  of  the  effidacious  and  powerful 
protection  of  the  mother  country,  and  of  the  inviolable  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  this  province,  strengthen  their  claims  to  the  preservation  and  fiee 
exercise  of  all  the  benefits  which  are  secured  to  them  by  their  ftTipiJTig 
constitution-  and  laws." 

Sir  George  listened  to  these  encouraging  words  (and  they  were  needed, 
as  well  as  deserved)  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  He  informed  the 
chambers  that  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  England,  his  presence  being 
wanted  there,  as  he  had  to  reply  to  certain  accusations  against  him^ 
proficred  by  Commodore  Yeo,  for  his  conduct  of  the  expedition  against 
Plattsburgh.  Before  he  departed,  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  presented  to  him  very  genial  addresses  of  valediction.  !fhe 
French-Canadians  took  him  all  the  closer  to  their  affections,  as  they  knew 
that  the  kind  of  disgrace  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  more  due  to  the 
unvarying  kindness  which  he  had  manifested  for  them,  than  to  his 
imputed  demerits  as  a  warrior  or  an  administrator. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  the  Plattsburg  expedition  furnished  oon. 
venient  pretexts  to  his  personal  enemies  to  evince  their  active  antipathy 
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to  him  without  disguise.  Thus,  a  brother  of  Judge  Sewell  took  occa- 
non  to  insult  him  in  libellous  print ;  while  Sir  J/Yeo  accused  him  of 
haying  out  out  a  triumph  for  the  Americans.  These  and  others  of  his 
enemies  coUeagued  and  threw  upon  him,  likewise,  the  discredit  of  the 
fiiilure  at  Sackett's  Harbor — the  aim  of  the  accusers  being  to  get  him 
superseded  as  governor  of  Canada.  The  authorities  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  London,  transmitted  to  him  a  copy  of  four  charges  intended  to 
be  brought  against  him ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  be 
aQowed  the  intermediate  space,  irom  the  day  of  date  till  January  12, 
.1816,  to  prepare  his  defence.  He  did  not  live,  however,  to  meet  his 
enemies  face  to  face ;  for  the  winter  having  set  in  with  rigor,  his  consti- 
tution, never  strong,  was  seriously  affected  by  the  fatigues  and  exposure 
attendant  on  his  overland  passage  &om  Quebec,  through  a  snow-obstructed 
wilderness,  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  where  he  embarked  for  Britain.  He  died 
Jan.  5,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London.  The  court-martial  appointed 
to  judge  him  never  met,  such  being  the  rule  in  these  cases.  At  the 
instance  of  Lady  Prevost,  and  of  Colonel  Prevost,  brother  of  her 
deceased  husband,  the  war-office  publicly  acknowledged  the  distinguished 
services  which  the  victim  (of  malice  and  envy)  had  rendered  to  his 
country ;  and,  as  a  kind  of  token  of  governmental  contrition,  the  Kegent 
accorded  an  honorable  addition  to  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family. 

As  for  the  military  reputation  of  the  dead  warrior,  it  was  cleared  of 
the  stain  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  it,  through  the  miscarriage  of  Sack- 
ett's Harbor  and  Plattsburg,  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge ;  viz.,  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  his  own  profession.  In  especial,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  thus  addressed  the  secretary-at-war  on  the  subject : 
•'  I  approve  highly,  indeed  I  go  further,  for  I  admire  all  that  has  been 
done  by  the  military  in  America,  so  far  as  I  understand  it  generally. — 
Whether  Sir  (George  Prevost  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  decision  at  Lake 
Ghamplain,  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  though  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  he 
must  equally  have  returned  to  Kingston,"  (Montreal,)  ''  after  the  fleet 
was  beaten.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  right :  I  have  told  ministers 
repeatedly,  that  a  naval  superiority  on  the  lakes  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
success  in  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  even  if  our  object  should  be 
wholly  defensive."* 

Several  of  the  naval  officers,  however,  who  misconducted  themselves  at 
Plattsburg,  were  tried  by  courts-martial  and  punished. 


*  QuBWOOD,  ziv,  244:  WiUington  to  Sir  6.  Murray ,  Dee.  22,  1814. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

QUESTION  OF  PABLIAMENTABT  SUPPLIES.— 1816-1822. 

Diflcimiong  between  the  Assembly  and  Legislatiye  Council  renewed  after  the  war  eonehides. 
Proposed  Union  6t  the  British  Colonies. — Gen.  Drammond.— Abuses  in  ttie  Land  and 
Postal  Departments.— Rejection  of  the  aoeusations  against  Judges  Sewell  andlConk.— Db* 
solution  of  the  Parliament.— Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke  appointed  goTemor,— He  trans- 
mits to  London  a  memorial  on  the  spirit  of  parties  in  Canada.— Instmctions  he  receiTes. 
«The  catholic  clergy:  IC.  Piessis^— Judge  Sewell.— Messrs.  Uniacke  and  ICarahall.— State 
of  the  colonial  finances;  disorder  therein.— Instructions  of  Lord  Bathurst. — Right  of 
TOting  the  supplies.— Judge  Foucher  put  under  accusation.- The  Duke  of  Richmond 
replaces  Sherbrooke.— Resumption  of  the  financial  question.— Ciril  list  augmented,  and  • 
demand  made  that  it  should  be  fixed  for  the  whole  reign  of  the  king :  the  demand  reftised. 
Judge  Bedard  accused.— Sudden  death  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.— Dissolution  of  Farli*- 
ment.— Lord  Dalhousle  appointed  goremor.— M.  Plessis,  being  in  London,  has  intenriewiB 
with  Earl  Bathurst.- Continuation  of  debates  on  the  colonial  finances.— M.  Papinem 
becomes  an  executive  councillor.— The  assembly  refhses  supplies.— Dissentiments  in  tbe 
executive  eoundl.— Customs  revenues  divided  between  Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 

The  war  which  was  now  tenninated,  had,  while  it  lasted,  a  oalming 
effect  upon  the  hahitual  discord  hetween  the  executive  and  the  repre- 
sentative chamber.  Peace  having  come  again/ and  Prevost  being  gone, 
the  old  dissensions  b^n  to  re-appear. 

General  Brummond  entered  office,  as  a  substitute  pro  tern,  for  a  TegfL- 
larlj  appointed  governor.  His  first  care  was  to  fulfil  the  promises  tiiat 
had  been  made,  of  rewarding  soldiers  and  militiamen  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  late  war.  He  wished  to  remunerate  them  with 
land  grants ;  and  in  order  to  find  means  to  do  so,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  officials  of  a  department  which  would  not  bear  looking 
into,  80  great  were  the  abuses  that  ever  reigned  within  it.  The  instmo- 
tions  sent  from  Britain,  founded  on  the  representations  of  General 
Prescott,  late  in  the  previous  century,  far  from  putting  a  stop  to  dilapid- 
ations, seemed  to  have  increased  rather  than  lessened  the  evil,  despite  the 
outcries  raised  on  all  sides  against  them.  The  distribution  of  public 
lands  among  government  favorites  never  ceased  till  little  more  was  left' to 
give  away,  J>ruiainoni.*  informed  the  pn'tiali  TT^i^jptryj  ihn^  ^^^  vma 
no  longer  tmjr_dis^8ableJtapd»,iMl  tjie  ban^  Q''^°  ^^^  vfllley  of  the  r^ycr^ 
St.  FranciSj^for  settling  disbanded  soldiers  or  immi^nts  upon.    JSaiflfcu, 

*  Li  a  despatch  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  Jane  16, 1816. 
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itism  had  appropriated  to  itself  the  entire  region.    Between  the  years 


and  1811,  more  ttian  ^  miiuon  acres  of  ihis  territory  had  been 
shared  among  a  couple  of  hundreds  of  lucky  grantees.  Some  had  secured 
their  60,000,  others  their  80,000  acres ;  and  Governor  Milnes,  for  his 
portion,  appropriated  70,000  acres.  None  of  the  monopolists  of  all  this 
soil  had  the  slightest  intention  of  turning  it  to  account  by  proper  culti- 
vation. As  it  cost  them  nothing,  or  something  the  nearest  to  nothing,  the 
acquirers  concluded  to  let  it  lie  as  it  had  lain  for  countless  ages,  till 
minor  acquisitionists  should  clear  their  small  soils  (or  spoils),  open  up 
loads,  &c.,  and  then  the  huge  expanses  of  corruptly  appropriated  wilder- 
ness would,  of  course,  become  ''  worth  money "  to  parties  unseen  till . 
then,  who  would  boldly  come  forward  and  peremptorily  claim  '*  their 
own."  A  semblance  of  national  polity  was  put  forward,  to  screen  such 
n^anifest  abuses :  disposable  frontiers,  through  this  system  of  granting, 
enabled  proprietors  of  the  true  British  stamp  to  re-grant,  in  favor  of 
fiuthful  subjects,  parcels  of  land  contiguous  to  each  other ;  thereby  lining 
the  frontier,  as  it  were,  in  one  direction  at  least,  with  living  loyalty :  and 
\^  the  small  but  numerous  landholders,  putting  shoulder  to  shoulder,  would 
I  keep  out  most  effectually  any  French-Canadians  from  getting  a  foot-hold, 
and  fraternising — one  of  those  days — with  the  Bostonians.  Eeprehending 
such  palliation  of  wrong-doing,  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart  exclaimed,  from  his 
place  in  the  assembly :  "  What  mad  policy  is  thisl  you  fear  the  contact 
of  two  races,  alien  in  speech,  unsympathetic  in  all  things ;  and  you  pro- 
pose to  erect  a  barrier  against  what  you  most  apprehend,  built  of  homo- 
geneous materials, — I  mean,  a  community  composed  of  people  of  one 
or^n,  all  speaking  the  same  language;  setting  up  a  frontier-line  of 
settlements  inhabited  by  colonists  of  the  same  blood,  habitudes,  and 
religion,  as  those  of  the  enemy  ? " 

Drummond  turned  his  special  attention,  likewise,  to  another  public 
establishment,  the  postal  department.  So  many  abuses  did  he  find  in  it, 
that  he  demanded  the  dismissal  of  its  director,  Mr.  Heriot.  These 
official  probings  of  administrative  corruptness,  engaged  his  attention  till 
the  opening  of  the  parliament  in  1816.  Nothing  very  remarkable  had 
occurred  in  the  assembly  until  Mr.  Loring,  the  governor's  secretary, 
informed  the  house  that  the  charges  brought  against  Judges  Sewell  and 
Monk  were  repelled ;  and  a  judgment  had  been  pronounced,  that,  in  the- 
judicial  bench  of  the  colony  collectively,  was  vested  the  right  of  making 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  several  tribunals.  The  governor  added,  as  a 
pendant  to  these  notifications,  that  '^  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Begent  is  pained  in  being  apprised  that  the  assembly  has  thought  fit  to 
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oensnre  two  men  who  haye  ezeroised  loDg  and  well  the  bighest  jndioial 
functions;  that  such  oondnot  waB  all  the  more  to  be  r^etted,  as  it 
tended  to  depredate,  in  the  estimation  of  the  light-minded  and  ignorant^ 
th^  merits  and  servioes  of  two  judges  so  admirable  in  every  respect ;  thus 
attempting,  although  vainly,  to  diminish  their  foture  useftdness." 

mdJiEfiicIpaEtisaBS.  It  served,  Alan^  f n  open  the  ^yy  of  thoae  who  had 
lowed  themselves  to  Ue  blinded  so  long  as  the  war  endured,  by  the 
ijoleries  of  Sir  Qeorge  Prevostj  and  banished  from  many  minds  all  the 
Vopes  that  his^dministration  hftd^^givgp  birth  to.  A  call  of  the  house 
was  voted,  and  the  assembly  was  in  act  of  discussion  of  a  motion  made 
to  address  the  Regent  upon  the  subject  of  his  late  communication,  when 
the  house  was  dissolved  by  the  governor,  in  virtue  of  an  order  for  titat 
purpose  sent  from  London ;  Drunmiond,  in  his  doung  address,  not  foir- 
getting  to  load  the  members  with  reproaches.*  The  colonial  office, 
which  thus  thought  to  put  down  opposition  to  its  behests  by  having 
recourse  to  an/lxtreme  measure,  incurred  a  heavy  friture  responsibility ; 
or  there  wafl  no  likelihood  of  the  constraint  thus  put  upon  this  assembh^ 
working  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  its  disadvantage,  amongst 
whom  the  interposition  of  the  metropolitan  power  was  more  likely  to  re- 
excite  the  irritation  so  rife  under  the  Craig  administration. 

f  [The  old  enemies  of  the  Canadians  resumed,  by  degrees,  tiieir 

*  The  prorinoial  parliament  first  met,  this  Bession,  Jan.  26,  1816,  and  was, 
Feb.  26  ensuing,  dissolyed,  "  before  anj  of  the  resentftil  or  obstruotiFe  measares 
which  had  been  resolred,  were  brought  to  maturity."  GHBisTia.— That  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  real  character  of  the  "  diacours  remplis  dt 
reprochetf"  pronounced  on  the  occasion,  we  reproduce  it  here  in  fUU : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Assembly, — Haying  indulged  the  hope^  when  I  met  you  in  the  provincial  par- 
liamenty  that  your  unanimous  exertions  would  have  been  diligently  applied  to 
those  objects  of  public  advantage  which  I  recommended  to  your  particular 
attention,  it  has  been  with  extreme  concern  that  I  have  found  those,  my  reason- 
able expectations,  disappointed. 

"  The  House  of  Assembly  has  again  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the  subjecti 
on  which  the  decision  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  has  already  been  communicated  to  them; 
and,  while  I  deeply  regret  that  the  assembly  should  have  allowed  any  consider- 
ation to  oyerbear  the  respect  which  his  Royal  Highnesses  decision  claimed,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  announce  to  you  my  determination  to  prorogue  the  present 
parliament,  and  to  resort  to  the  sense  of  the  people  by  an  immediate  dissoluUon. 

t  The  two  paragraphs  inclosed  between  hracktt*  [  ])  are  t(^  be  found  only  in 
the  third  French  edition  of  this  work.— £. 
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vonted  empire ;  (one)  Bjland  came  to  Canada  in  1812,  wiih  the  dtle  of 
a  member  of  the  l^islatdve  ooancil.  Daring  the  two  years  he  passed  in 
London,  he  let  slip  no  oocadon  presented  of  exciting  the  hatred  of  Britain 
against  the  catholic  and  French-descended  people  of  Canada.*  As  his 
sentiments  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  ministers,  their  minds 
being  filled  with  like  prejudices  to  Ryland's,  they  could  not  dismiss  the 
oalumniator ;  and  although  Prevost  had  not  made  him  his  private  secre- 
tary, the  emoluments. of  the  place  were  still  paid  to  him.  The  refusal  of 
Prevost  to  make  use  of  him  had,  notwithstanding,  given  mortal  ofience  to 
this  agent  of  Craig.  He  complained  of  it  to  Lord  Liverpool ;  adding, 
mt  the  same  time,  that  his  poverty  constrained  him  to  accept  still  the 
salary  of  an  office  he  had  filled,  for  twenty  years,  under  successive  gover- 
nors, beginning  with  Lord  Dorchester.  In  the  following  year,  he  wrote 
to  Earl  Spencer,  that  Prevost's  ideas  on  the  polity  best  suited  for  Canada 
were  quite  opposed  to  his  own;  and  he  deplored  the  renunciation  of  the 
system  adopted  by  Milnes  and  Cndg.  /Ti1|  tKft  yayr  Iftl.^j  fhfi  gn 
ment  reooenized  *^'^  />ofi>/>H/»  i%>^io|^  only  m  "  snj 

ihe  war  ayijainst  the  United  States, 


restored  his  proper  designation^  as 
Byland  protested  against  this  titular 


N 


'^  catholic  bishoi 

_     tge,  but  without  effects 

VLe  disoredit  ot^the  latter  lasted  only  during  the  war-time.  When 
peace  was  fairly  in  operation,  the  olden  hostile  spirit  against  all  that  was 
catholic  and  French  in  nature  revived  once  more ;  and  to  the  ex-secretary 
remained  the  distinction  alone,  of  being  the  most  inveterate  of  the  nume- / 
rous  enemies  who  raised  their  heads  against  our  race  at  that  time.  Iti 
was  preciBcly  the  influence  of  the  party  animated  with  his  spirit  which 
led  Drummond,  and  the  colonial  minister,  to  dissolve  the  provincial, 
legislature,  in  1816.] 

When  the  new  elections  tpok  place,  nearly  all  the  identical  members^ 
sent  adrift  were  returned  as  assembly-men.  During  the  parliamentary 
recess,  Dnunmond  was  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Coape 
Sherbrooke,  ex-governor  of  Nova  Scotia.f  A  more  skilful  and  prudent 
administrator  than  Drummond,  Sir  John  b^an  his  official  career  among 
us,  by  an  act  of  beneficence  which  gained  for  him  the  good  will  of  the 

*  See  Ryland'8  oorrespondence  in  yoI.  vi,  pp.  12d-294,  of  the  "  History  of 
Lower  Oanada,'*  by  Mr.  Christie. 

t  Lieatenant-Gkneral  Sir  Gordon  Drommond  left  for  England,  Maj  21, 1816, 
and  Major-General  Wilson  officiated  as  governor  pro  tern,  till  Sherbrooke  arrived, 
Jnly  21  ensuing.—^. 
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pablio.  Severe  fVosts,  whioh  took  place  earlier  thia  year  than  uwuH^ 
mined  the  oropa  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  district  of  Quebec ;  and  the 
people  of  sevend  of  its  parishes  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  total 
want.  The  goTemor  hastened  to  send  them  means  of  sabsisteDoe; 
drawing  some  supplies  from  the  king's  stores,  and  purohaaing  more  at  his 
own  risk  of  repayment.  This  seemed  tp  indicate  that  Sir  John  had 
sympathy  for  our  compatriots,  and  augured  fiivorably  for  his  future  acta. 

He  took  into  consideration  the  difficulty  which  led  to  the  kte 
dissolution ;  and,  penning  a  memorial  on  the  nature  of  public  opinion 
in  the  colony,  he  transmitted  it  to  the  home  govemment,  and  a^ed  thai 
instructions  for  his  guidance  on  this  and  other  subjects  debated  in  assenk- 
bly,  «hould  be  returned  to  him.  He  informed  ministers,  that  the  disso- 
lution which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  a  means  for  returning  an  assembfy 
of  a  more  &Torable  complexion  than  the  last,  had,  on  the  contrary^ 
increased  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  obviate,  by  exciting  an  intense 
irritation  among  both  the  unseated  members  and  th^  constituenciee; 
that  nearly  all  the  former  had  been  rejected ;  finally,  that  wherever 
changes  had  been  made,  the  persons  returned  were  less  moderate  as 
(qvpositionists  than  those  they  repkced. 

The  Golonial-o&oe  was  prepared  to  brave  the  resentment  of  the  Gaii»> 
dians  at  all  risks ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  eventualities,  instructLons 
were  given  to  the  governor  to  be  prepared  to  do  battle  with  the  chamben. 
Earl  Bathurst  replied  to  Sherbrooke,  that  he  approved  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  former  parliament ;  and  that  if  the  new  one  manifested  the  same 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  royal  authority  as  the  last,  he  was  empowered 
to  dissolve  it  likewise.  Nevertheless,  he  was  counselled  to  avoid  this 
extremity,  if  gentle  means  could  be  found  for  successfully  r^sthig^lB- 
oppositibns.  "  Till  now,''  added  the  colonial  minister,  "  the  government 
has  found,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  a  constant  resource  in  the  firmnew 
and  good  dispositions  of  the  legislative  council ;  and  we  need  not  doubt 
that  it  will  still  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  rash  and  violent  acts  of  the 
representatives.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  for  every  reason,  that  yo« 
should  make  use  of  it  to  undo  t^ose  measures  you  have  objections  to, 
instead  of  bringing  your  authority  or  ours  into  direct  opposition  to  thact 
of  the  assembly ;  or  to  give  its  members  a  pretext  for  refusing  to  the  crown 
the  needful  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  colony." 

The  governor  transmitted  a  memorial  to  the  minister,  in  which  he 
enlarged  on  the  embarrassment  he  felt  in  carrying  out  the  instructions 
sent  to  him,  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  public  mind.  It  was 
impossible,  he  said,  to  give  his  Lordship  a  proper  idea  of  ihe  extreme 
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HBpopalarity  of  Judge  Sewell :  all  classes  of  society,  even  iihe  CaChoIia 
okigy,  were  hostile  to  him ;  his  name  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people 
even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  oountrj.  Sir  John  expressed  lui 
opinion,  that  if  the  ministers  had  heard  hoth  sides  of  the  question 
regarding  that  functionary,  whatever  had  heen  their  own  opinion  on  the 
saljeet,  they  would  have  thought  it  expedient,  if  only  out  of  regard  for 
pahlic  peace,  to  deprive  the  party  most  hostUe  to  him  of  all  further  cause 
for  complaint  in  regard  to  him ;  and  he  dared  aver,  that  such  was  the 
motive  that  dictated  the  resolutions  which  were  the  cause  of  the  late 
duBolution. 

After  recommending  that  Judge  Sewell  should  be  pensioned  off,  he 
added  that  he  would  still  tender  him  that  support  prescribed  by  the 
instructions;  that  he  would  strive  also  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
oathoUc. bishop;  but  that  he  should  deceive  the  ministry  were  he  to 
bold  out  hopes  of  any  change  taking  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
olei^,  or  of  the  people,  on  the  point  in  question.  He  expressed  his 
feairs,  at  the  same  time,  that  coercion  would  only  embitter  the  prevailing 
didikes.  Moderate-minded  and  well-informed  men  assured  him,  he  said, 
that  they  expected  to  see  a  revolution  in  the  country  rather  than  a 
change  in  the  present  sentiments  of  its  inhabitants. 

After  reviewii^  the  disquietiqg  state  of  things  in  the  colony,  Sher- 
fevooke  pointed  out  what  remedies  he  thought  needful  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  assembly  were  allowed 
to  have  an  accredited  agent  in  London,  which  a  mijority  of  the  members 
had  long  wished  for,  and  as  almost  all  other  chief  colonies  were  or  had 
been  permitted  to  send  thither,  it  would  be  a  great  means  for  restoring 
ooQoord.  The  assembly  attributed  the  rejection  by  the  legislative  council, 
of  its  bill  for  effecting  this  object,  to  the  influence  of  Judge  Sewell ;  who 
in  doing  so,  it  was  allied,  had  solely  in  view  the  prevention  of  accusa- 
tions against  himself,  by  an  agent  of  the  assembly  at  the  metropolis. 
The  governor  'recommended,  also,  that  Mr.  Stuart  should  be  detached 
from  the  opposition  party,  of  which  he  was  a  leader ;  for,  in  that  capacity, 
be  became  the  author  of  the  obnoxious  resolutions  passed  the  year  before. 
Ab  it  was  rumored  that  he  might  be  gained  by  being  appointed  attorney- 
general,  this  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  Sherbrooke  thought ;  most  men 
of  law  being  purchasable  in  such  cases.  He  also  suggested,  that  M. 
Papineau  ought  to  be  appointed  an  executive  councillor,  seeing  that  the 
ooantry  party  had  no  exponent  of  its  views  at  the  council  board.  The 
greatest  evil,  the  ever-open  source  of  dissensions,  was  the  want  of  confidence 
in  the  government,  or  rather  in  the  executive  council,  the  members  of 
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lAich  were  regarded  as  mere  agents  of  the  governor  himself;  consequent* 
ly  all  that  it  did  was  viewed  with  a  jealousy  which  was  detrimental  to 
the  state :  so  Sir  John  thought,  that  if  M.  Papineau,  then  president  of 
Ntfae  assembly,  were  made  one  of  the  council,  popular  distrust  of  that  body 
would  abate  or  cease. 

Such  suggestions  as  those  partially  unveil  for  us  hidden  administrative 
polity,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  usual  wheels  set  in  motion  to  work  a 
governmental  machine.  Sheibrooke  proposed  to  the  minister  to  purchase, 
by  favor  or  offices,  the  keys  {dtfi)  *  of  the  clergy  and  people.  Stuart,  the  bold 
^{positionist,  was  strangely  over-appreciated ;  for  the  attomey-generalahip 
was  surely  a  chai^  too  heavy  for  one  of  his  small  legal  calibre.  The  office 
was  already,  Sherbrooke  asserted,  poorly  filled ;  for  General  Drummond 
had  already  assured  Earl  Bathurst  that  Mr.  Uniacke  was  an  incompetent 
man ;  to  which  intimation  his  Lordship  replied  that  temporary  asmstanee 
should  be  granted  in  the  case,  in  view  of  his  being  ultimately  superseded 
by  a  proper  functionary,  to  be  selected  from  the  English  bar. 

The  real  unsuitableness  of  the  attorney-general  for  his  work  was  not  his 
incapacity  as  a  lawyer,  but  his  honesty  and  independence  as  a  man.  In 
1805,  Sewell,  then  attorney-general  himself,  wished,  as  was  well  known, 
to  abolish  the  catholic  parishes,  and  substitute  for  them  parochial  circum- 
eoriptions,  on  the  protestant  model.  Pretending  that  anti-catholic  statutes 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII  and  Elizabeth  were  law  still  for  aO 
British  subjects,  he  urged  that  there  was  not,  could  not  be,  any  cathdie 
bishop  in  Canada.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Uniacke,  and  Mr.  Yanfelson,  king's 
advocate,  controverted  that  dogma  of  Sewell.  This  contradiction  the  latter 
never  could  digest ;  and  his  partisans  never  ceased  to  tilt  at  Mr.  Uniacke 
from  that  time  forward.  Sherbrooke,  biassed  as  he  had  been  against  his 
chieMaw  officer,  did  not  venture  as  yet  to  supersede  him ;  prudently 
oonoluding,  that  such  an  arbitrary  act  would  only  add  to  his  own  6mbai>- 
rassments. 

In  pursuance  of  ministerial  instructions,  the  governor  used  all  his  effi3rtB 
to  gain  over  the  catholic  bishop.  In  1814-16,  the  Prince  E^ent  sent 
orders  to  seat  him  at  the  executive  council-board ;  but,  as  a  preliminazy  to 
instalment,  certain  conditions  being  demanded  which  were  judged  to  be 
incompatible  with  his  functions  as  chief  of  tfab  church  of  Canada,  his 
call  to  oouncil  fell  into  abeyance.  As  a  rumor  spread  about,  that  Sari 
Bathurst  intended  to  irithdraw  the  toleration  which  Catholicism  then 
enjoyed,  his  Lordship  charged  Sherbrooke  to  declare  formally,  that  no 

*  5ic  in  orig. ;  bat  perhaps  a  misprint,  meaning  cA^«.< 
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change  in  the  tenor  of  the  Royal  Instraotions  of  1775  had  ever  been  or 
would  be  made  or  attempted.  The  governor  was  also  enjoined  to  request 
the  present  prelate  to  remove  the  false  impressions  which  ignoranoe  or  mis- 
representation bad  made  on  the  colonial  mind  in  that  regard.  M.  Plessis 
himself,  the  Earl  added,  seemed  to  have  £dlen  into  a  vital  error ;  'for, 
^^  makii^  a  right  interpretation  of  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1763, 
the  Canadians  were  to  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  only 
in  accordance  with  the  British  laws,  and  not  according  to  those  they  lived 
under  while  French  domination  subsisted."  Now,  as  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain^  forbade  or  ignored  the  existence  of  a  catholic  hierarchy  in  any 
ferm  whatever,  it  surely  was  a  very  long  stretch  of  &vorable  interpretation 
of  such  laws,  for  the  king's  representative  to  recognize  the  episcopal  func- 
tions of  the  present  bishop :  still,  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  M.  Plessis,  it  was 
admitted,  had  fairly  merited  that  his  request  should  be  complied  with,  to 
take  his  place  at  the  council-board  as  the  recognised  exponent  of  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  his  co-religionaries.  A  condition  was  sup^added,  however, 
that  the  conceded  right  of  a  catholic  bishop  sitting  ex  officio  as  a  council- 
lor, should  not  extend  absolutely  to  his  successors,  who  could  only,  in  each 
fiiture  case,  take  a  seat  there  in  right  of  penMial  fitness  or  approved 
merits. 

The  governor  also  recommended  the  minister  to  obtain  royal  sanction 
for  the  bishop  of  Quebec  to  nominate  episcopal  l^ates  (yicaires)  for  Upper 
ada.  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island ;  therefore  this  faculty 
was  accorded  in  1817,  in  spite  of  all  the  protesta  of  Judge  Sewell  against 
its  allowance. 

As  soon  as  the  British  party  learned  that  Messrs.  Plessis  and  Papinean 
were  certainly  called  to  the  council-board,  a  thousand  objections  were  made 
to  their  admission ;  but  all  such  opposition  was  useless,  as  the  ministerial 
polity  at  that  time  dictated  the  measure.  TIia  ^pmiTrnfmn  nf  M  Plessis 
as  a  councillor  wasjaonfiwncd  in  1818. 

In  a  general  way,  Sherbrooke's  prudent  polity  had  by  this  time  greatly 
moderated  the  ardor  of  partisanship  in  the  colony ;  and  after  the  parlia- 
ment met,  Jan.  17, 1817,  the  assembly  seemed  well  disposed  towards  the 
executive.  A  mixed  '^committee  of  conciliation''  was  constituted,  to 
mediate  amicably  with  either  of  the  two  legislative  chambers,  when  any 
reconcileable  differences  should  arise  between  them. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  immunity  for  peccant  state  functionaries 
allowed  by  the  members  of  assembly.  Thus  M.  Cuvillier  accused  M. 
Foucher,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  Montreal,  of  giving 
admonitory  counsel  to  certain  favorite  advocates  in  advance  \  thus  pre- 
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judging  causes  wbicli  lie  bad  afterwards  to  dedde  upon  in  Us  judicial  C2^p«- 
dty.  He  was  also  accused  of  treating  with  insolence  those  parties  for 
whom  he  had  aversion.  These  charges  were  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  house ;  the  members  of  which,  after  due  inquiry,  addressed  the  Prince 
Begent,  soliciting  that  Judge  Foucher  should  be  superseded  and  punished. 
Meanwhile,  till  this  request  were  accorded  or  refused,  the  assembly  applied 
to  the  governor  to  suspend  Foucher  from  his  functions  as  a  judge ;  and 
this  was  done.  Thereupon  the  l^islative  council  protested  against  the 
whole  proceeding  as  irregular,  as  not  having  been  entered  upon  with  its 
concurrence ;  the  councillors  resolving  to  present  a  counter-address  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  praying  that  no  further  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter till  it  had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  and  subjected  to  the 
determination  of  the  legislative  council.  The  assembly,  in  reply  to  the 
pretensions  involved  in  these  acts,  denounced  them  as  unconstitutional, 
oppressive,  and  tending  to  favor  arbitrary  power. 

About  the  same  time,  another  member  of  assembly,  Mr.  Sherwood,  pre- 
sented a  pSstition  from  the  bereaved  family  of  M.  Corbeil,  who  died  firom 
the  effects  of  his  incarceration  during  the  despotism  of  Craig ;  and  pray- 
ing for  justice  from  the  assembly,  against  several  members  of  council  then 
in  office,  especially  Judge  Monk.  In  a  separate  petition,  Sherwood  accused 
that  functionary  of  having  dealt  unjustly  by  him,  in  a  prosecution  of  lum- 
self  (Sherwood)  for  an  allied  libel.  A  pamphlet,  reporting  the  particu* 
lars  of  accusation  adduced  by  the  assembly  against  Judges  Sewell  and 
Monk,  had  been  parodied  ludicrously  in  a  printed  squib,  the  authorship 
of  which  was  imputed  to  Sherwood.  Governor  Drummond  ordered  attoi- 
i^oy-gei^eral  Uniacke  to  prosecute  the  author ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Mr. 
Sherwood  found  occasion  for  complaint  against  the  conduct  of  Monk,  as 
being  a  partisan  judge.  Sherwood's  personal  petition  went  to  a  commit- 
tee, which  made  no  report  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  allowed  to  drop  alto- 
gether. The  governor's  influence  did  much,  in  fact,  to  calm  all  irritating 
discussion  upon  such  petty  subjects.  The  assembly,  on  its  side,  departed 
from  the  charges  made  against  the  judicial  practice  of  Sewell  and  Monk, 
— ^to  the  great  displeasure  of  Mr.  Stuart,  .who  considered  that  his  friend3 
had  betrayed  him  in  the  case ;  while  the  governor,  on  the  other  \\xtiiu^,^ 
exerted  all  his  influence  to  obtain  a  promise  that  the  prosecution -shotlla 
be  relinquished  entirely.  Sir  John  also  solicited  the  support  of  M.  Plessia 
in  council,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do  by  the  ministry.  r^ 

The  executive  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  question  of  the  colonial 
finances,  around  which  naturally  grouped  all  others  of  public  import.   ' 

The  perspicacity  of  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  the  most  skilful  of  all  the  gov- 
ernors yet  set  over  us,  enabled  him  to  see  at  a  glance  the'^innumerable  j 
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difficulties  already  eadgting  in  this  matter ;  and  to  forecast  others,  of  like 
or  worse  nature,  looming  in  the  distance.  The  agitations  among  the  people 
oansed  by  the  question  of  parliamentary  supplies,  every  time  it  was  mooted, 
plainly  indicated  that  a  day  waa  coming,  and  not  very  remote,  when  the 
constituencies  would  demand  "  liberty  of  the  purse,''  in  its  unabridged* 
entirety. 

The  governor,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  March 
18y  1817,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  public  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  province;  according  to  the  data  given  in  which  it  appeared 
that,  in  1815,  the  latter  had  exceeded,  by  a  sum  of  £19,000,  the  amount 
allowed  therefor  by  the  provincial  legislature.  When  a  balance  came  to 
be  struck  with  the  colonial  treasury,  the  supplementary  charges  of  the 
army  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  For  the  year  above  indicated,  the 
government  was  indebted  to  the  provincials  £60,000,  payment  of  which 
was  demandable  at  any  moment. 

There  was  to  be  added  to  these  arrears  a  deficit  for  the  financial  year 
ending  Jan.  5,  1817.     The  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the'  legislature 
amounted  to  £140,000 ;  but  the  receiver-general  had  a  debit  against  the 
colony  of  £7,500 ;  and  it  appeared  that  in  the  foregoing  balance  were 
comprehended,  also,  three  sums  forming  collectively  £35,000,  not  dispos- 
able in  any  proper  sense,  as  they  were  already  appropriated,  although 
not  yet  paid,  to  parties  who  had  claims  upon  the  state.      The  four 
sums,  just  mentioned,  therefore,  necessitated  a  deduction  of  £42,500 
from  the  balance  in  hand,*  which  had  to  be  added  to  the  deficit  of 
1817.     Add  this  amount  to  the  exeess  over  ordinary  civil-list  allowances 
for  the  year  ending  in  1815,  and  that  again  to  the  extra  £19,000  spent 
but  not  sanctioned  in  1816,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  £120,000 
[sic],  for  which  the  government  was  indebted  to  the  colonial  exchequer. 
The  governor  showed,  in  his  despatch,  how  the  constitution  waa 
violated.     The  voting  of  supplies  by  the  people's  representatives,  is  held 
to  be  an  imprescriptible  and  essential  right  in  all  countries  constitution- 
ally governed.    But  for  its  exercise,  a  government  might  resbnt  with 
impunity^e  interference  of  a  legislature  with  the  executive  in  any  way 
whatever.     Yet  the  latter,  in  the  present  case,  was  used  to  bring  within 
the  distinct  purview  of  the  former  only  a  part  of  the  expenses  which  had 
been  incurred  without  parliamentary  sanction.     There  was  a  separate 
account,  at  this  time,  made  up  chiefly  of  salaries  to  the  clergy,  and 
finr  pensions,  forming  a  total  of  £6,000 ;  which  it  was  judged  advisable 
to  withhold.     The  governor  npw  asked  the  minister  what  were  fitting 

*  In  the  Freaoh  text,  the  combined  items  are  summed  as  £43,000.—^. 


,* 


I 
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to  be  done,  in  order  to  square  the  public  aocounts.  Was  he  to  diaehaige 
the  aocumulated  arrears  of  supplementary  army  expenditure ;  or  was  he  to 
apply  to  the  legislature  for  a  grant  of  the  amount,  so  as  at  once  to 
extinguish  the  debt?  In  future,  would  it  be  proper  to  fill  up  the  annnal 
deficit  caused  by  the  excess  of  the  usual  expenditure  over  the  sums  voted 
^  -to  defray  it,  by  taking  the  difierence  out  of  the  army  "  extraordinluies  "  ? 

^or  would  it  be  right  to  submit  to  the  l^islature^  at  the  beginning  of  each 

session  (as  in  the  other  colonies)  a  statement  of  the  anticipated  expendir 

ture  for  the  year,  and  demand  votes  of  supply  equal  to  the  expected 

amount  of  outlay  ? 

^  EarrBathurst,  in  a  responsive  despatch,  dated  Aug.  31, 1817,  stated, 

that  iff  were  preferable  the  accounts  between  the  home  and  provincial 
governments  should  be  regulated  in  an  orderly  manner ;  but  that,  under 
^e  circumstances,  it  was  above  all  things  important  to  be  assured  whether 
the  silence  of  the  assembly  was  not  a  tacit  approbation  of  the  employment 
of  that  money.  For  the  use  made  of  one  portion  of  it  at  least,  silence  was, 
without  doubt,  to  be  taken  for  conMit.  For  the  rest  he  did  not  see, 
either,  why  silence  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  tacit  approbation  botji  rf 
the  accounts  and  the  mode  of  their  settlement.  Eight  days  afterwaids, 
fearing  he  had  made  too  large  a  concession,  the  minister  sent  a  seoond 
despatch  with  some  restrictions  thereupon.  In  case  the  assembly,  he 
wrote,  should  vote  money  to  pay  the  stipends  of  the  cathohc  clergy,  and 
none  for  those  of  the  protestant  ministers,  the  governor  was  to  employ 
every  means  in  his  power  to  get  the  legislative  council  to  reject  so  parti^ 
an  allocation,  and  withhold  his  sanction  to  the  measure  should  it  reach 
the  council  as'  a  law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  assembly  were  to  vote 
the  pay  of  the  clergy  in  two  specified  sums,  one  for  the  catholic,  the  other 
for  the  protestant. clergy,  then  the  governor  was  to  be  observant  of  any 
partiality  in  the  adjustment  of  the  respective  claims  of  each  body ;  also 
to  have  a  care  that  no  money  payment  should  be  sanctioned  in*  council  on 
behoof  of  the  catholic  establishment,  before  the  assembly  voted  pecuniary 
sustentatioti  for  the  protestant  clergy.  His  lordship  recommended,  jilgtTj 
that  the  governor  should  be  careful,  generally,  that  the  5y«flt^|^lY  fl>i^\^]<i 
^  assume  no  power  to  dispose  of  any'of  "the^public  moneys  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  coupcjl.  The  assembly  indeed,  he  added,  had  claimed 
to  act  independently  in  this  r^ard;  but  thitherto  without  success ;  "  and 

•  as,*'  continued  he,  "tlxeiiiec^itjj)f  a  concurrence  of  tibsLWhcdfiJ^Sg^ 
ture  in  a  money-p'ant^is  the  only  ^ight  curb  which  can  be  put  on  the 
action  of  the  assembly,  you  (Sir  J.  C.  S.)  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion, 
I  doubt  not,  that  it  is  now  needCul,  more  than  ever,  it  should  not  be 
relaxed  or  abandoned," 
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Thus  ihe  right  of  voting  supplies,  which  belongs  by  constitutional  right  ^. 
to  the  people's  lepresentatiyes  alone,  was,  according  to  these  ministerial  | 
instructions,  to  be  shared,  in  our  case,  with  the  members  of  a  so  called  j 
legislative  council ;  a  servile  body  (to  use  terms  more  truly  descriptive  rf-  ) 
its  nature)-  composed  of  men  nominated  by  the  W)w;fi|  and^oonseg^uently.^. 

ivepbwer.  ^  \' 

Whavff  arrived  at,  a  report  got  currency  that  the 
governor  had  received  despatches  from  the  colonial-office,  in  which  th({  * 
minister  concluded  to  refer  the  accusations  against  Judge  Foucher  to  the 
legislative  council  for  consideration.*  Such  a  decision,  if  come  to,  were 
tantamount  to  a  reAisal  to  entertain  the  subject  at  all.  After  some 
discussion,  the  councillors,  willing  to  ascertain  the  truth,  addressed  to  the 
governor  a  request  for  information  on  the  matter;  and,  if  a  despatch 
regarding  it  had  been  sent  to  him,  he  was  solicited  to  communicate  it  to  the 
oouncil  wholly  or  in  part,  Sherbrooke  replied,  in  a  message  addressed  to 
both  chambers,  that  the  rumor  was  true,  but  that  he  had  received  no  instrao- 
tion  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  into  execution  the  decision,  but  that 
he  had  written  to  London  on  the  subject ;  adding,  that  he  would  commu- 
nicate the  ministerial  reply  as  soon  as  received.  This,  however,  was  not 
sent;  but  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Eiohmond,  in  the  year  following,  when 
he  came  to  Quebec,  and  handed  it  to  the  assembly.  The  response  modified 
the  first  instructions  of  Earl  Bathurst  to  the  governor ;   becaugejha.. 


grown  lawyers  in  ^ftTi2Jj^J^^°°';pJ[TnT>^Vfi,  l^jarshall^t  and  Pj^e^eclared 
that  in  the  legislative^council  lay  not^.like  in  the  house  of  lords,  the 
"right  (if  judging'lkcousations  preferred  by  Uie  people's  representatives.^ 
J&  tdnUs  of  the  amended  instructions  now  sent,  the  duty  was  laid  upon 
the  assembly  of  bringing  forward  proof,  in  writing,  of  the  culpability  of 
Judge  Foucher ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  a^t  of  accusation, 
with  evidence  appended,  should  be  furnished  to  the  abused,  and  time 
granted  to  him  to  prepare  his  defence;  that  the  defence,  in  writing, 
should  be  handed  to  the  governor,  who  was  to  comnlunicate  it  to  the 
assembly,  which  was  to  reply  to  it ;  finally,  all  these  documents  were  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  colonial-office. 
\  Now  these  formalities,  to  which  the  home  authorities  subjected  the 

lL<'''^ouse,  and  which  nevertheless  seemed  to  be  unavoidable,  inflicted  a  deep 
^»   "*  wouad  on  its  dignity. 

I 

*  Despatch  from  Earl  Bathurst,  addressee^  to  Sir  John  Ooape  SherbrookOi 
dated  July  6, 1817.     ^ 

t  Marshall  had  been  sent  out  from  Bngland  as  solicitor-general,  with  instmc- 
tiotts  to  be  helpful  also  to  Mr.  UniackCi  whose  capaoity  was  pretended  to  be 
unequal  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  attorney-general. 
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They  believed  that  the  colonial  minister  reserved  to  himself,  in  viola- 
tion of  all  oonstitntional  roles,  the  right  of  adjudication  in  secret,  and  in 
a  manner  absolute  and  conclusive.  Nothing  was  better  suited  to  impart 
vitality  to  the  forms  of  discord  which  already  existed.* 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  filled  with  debates  on  the  budget 
The  total  annual  expenditure  was  estimated  at  £76,000 ;  and  as  a  Stan 
of  £33,000  was  always  considered  to  be  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  executive 
for  each  year,  without  any  special  voting,  a  grant  of  £41,000  only  had  to 
be  supplemented  for  the  current  year.     The  larger  sum  was  therefine 
conceded,  in  anticipation  of  a  civil  list  being  adopted. 
's     Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  who  had  demanded  his  recall  on  account  of  his 
/failing  health,  embarked  for  Europe  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  session. 
'      It  is  confidently  asserted  that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  tasi^  he  under- 
took to  perform  as  governor  of  Canada.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was 
his  real  idea  of  the  governmental  polity  best  fitted  for  the  colony.    It  is 
probable  that  he  was  discontented  with  all  the  parties  he  found  in  it ;  and 
that  he  redoubted,  more  especially,  the  oligarchy — the  tap-root  of  discord. 

He  was  a  man  of  much  good  sense,  and  of  elevated  perceptions,  bat 
who,  aware  of  the  influence  which  his  principal  subordinates  bad  widi 
the  colonial-office,  did  not  venture  to  contend  with  them — this  the  rather 
because  he  did  not  approve  of  several  opinions  prevalent  in  the  assembly. 

He  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  British  notables,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  a  personage  who  had  governed  Ireland  with  more  or  less 
acceptance,  and  who  was  fain  to  pass  from  one  viceregal  charge  to  another, 
to  amend  his  fortune,  which  had  been  much  impaired  by  dissipation  and 
extravagance.  The  high  rank  of  this  nobleman^  the  consequence  that  his 
name  carried  with  it  in  Britain,  inclined  people  to  believe  that  his  admin- 
istration would  be  signalised  by  some  important  reforms,  which  nught 
become  a  means  for  bringing  to  an  end  the  divisions  which  were  banning 
to  distract  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  its  finances.  But  his  Irish  gov- 
ernmental experience  had  corrupted  him.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1818,. 
accompanied  by  his. son-in-law,  Sir  Per^rine  Maitland,  who  had  been  select- 
ed as  lieutenant-governor,  for  Upper  Canada.     The  chief  citizens  of  the 

*  The  French-Canadian  members  of  assembly  on  this  occasion,  as  on  some 
others  before,  seem  to  have  had  the  most  exaggerated  notions  as  to  the  right 
''  constitutional"  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  representatire  body  in  a  mixed  mon- 
archy. They  evidently  believed  themselves  to  be,  if  not  quite  omnipotent, 
mnltipotent  at  least ;  assuming  the  privileges  not  only  of  a  British  parliament, 
—commons  and  lords  combined,— but  arrogating  also  part  jurisdiction  of  tha 
parUment  of  Paris,  or  chief  of  the  supreme  courts  of  olden  France.— J3. 
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oapttal  hastened  to  offer  their  respects  to  his  Majesty's  distingaished  repr&- 
0entati7e ;  but  this  homage  soon  became  less  ardent,  for  suoh  hopes  x)f  its 
ofaject  as  those  indicated  above  quickly  died  away. 

A^;er  an  adjournment  from  Jan.  12  to  Jan.  21, 1819,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  Qnecn-oonsort,  the  chambers  re-assembled,  and  Richmond  pro- 
neunced  an  address  to  them  on  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  tenor  of  which 
gave  rise  to  hopes  that  a  satisfactory  solution  would  result  of  this  irritating 
question.  But  when  the  assembly  was  presented  with  the  schedoleofihe 
**^"lff*H  ^T^*"f1lt^  rf ^l^e  year^ great  was JifljaaiDriseon  perceiving  an 

aUCTientation  to  the  Htpnnnf.  nf  onft-fift^  nf  tl^fl  ^^^Y^flt  pyftxnflm^  gyAr  rna^^ 

for  any  previous  ^ear^  If  the  government,  thenceforth  obliged  to  content 
itself  with  a  fixation  of  the  civil  list  for  the  existing  reign  only,  chose  the 
first  example  of  popular  liberality  to  raise  the  royal  allowances  to  a  level 
with  the  heightened  prosperity  of  the  countiy,  the  assembly  was  not  dis- 
posed to  entertain  such  a  proposal  on  slight  grounds.  It  had  made  stren- 
uoos  efforts  to  vindicate  its  controlling  power  over  the  budget,  mainly 
because  great  financial  abuses  existed,  and  the  members  expected  (had 
themselves,  in  facf)  to  reduce  rather  tJian  increase  public  expen«" 
ttnre^  The  duke  was  not  the  right  sort  of  man  to  regulate  sucET 
having  himself  squandered  an  immense  patrimony.  He  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  supreme  disdain ;  while  the  assembly-men,  on  their  part,  grew 
angry  in  the  face  of  ducal  resentfulness.  The  estimates  weVe  referred  to 
a  special  committee,  [the  members  ofj^hichmade  a  long-winded  and  pain- 
fully  detailed  report].  This  body  recommended  energetically  the  most 
rigorous  economy,  and  the  abolition  of  several  sinecure  offices. 

As  in  a  colonial  dependency  the  control  that  a  representative  body  has 
o^r  the  executive  is  necessarily  less  real  than  one  in  the  mother  country 
where  it  is  sustained  by  the  public  will ;  and  as,  in  a  colony,  the  govern- 
ment is,  as  it  were,  the  embodiment  of  the  mother  country  itself,  also  being 
able  to  fall  back  upon  home  resources,  and,  at  a  pinch,  may  become  entirely 
sdf-Bustaining, — it  follows  that  colonial  representatives  are  obliged  to 
be  more  precautionary,  at  all  times,  than  the  deputies  of  the  metropolitan 
people,  in  dealing  with  their  (subordinate)  executive.  Further,  although 
the  imperial  allowances  are  fixed,  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  for 
ita  entire  duration,  the  siim  appropriated  is  so  small  compared  with  the 
whole  amount  of  the  yearly  budget,  that  its  weight  is  not  sensibly  felt  by 
the  tax-payers :  while,  if  the  general  supplies  demanded  were  not  all  or 
nearly  all  allowed,  the  government  would  be  in  a  dead-lock.  J[n  Canada^ 
flie  relative  position  of  the  parting  was  qnite  iliffflrftnf.  i  a.  colonial  civillist 
being  once  fixed  for  the  sovereign's  entire  life,  his  viceroyalty  could  sub- 
■ 22 
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jiat  oonvenientljr  withont  the  help  of  the  le^latnre ;  it  might  even  dis- 
pense with  the  attendance  of  its  members  eyery  time  any  dissidenoes  amofit' 
and  virtually  annihilate  representation  by  repeated  prorogations  or  period-   \ 
ioal  dissolutions.  -— -*r 

£uch  cogent  oonsiderationB  as  the  foregoing  determined  the  le^slatiya 
assembly  to  persbt  in  its  pretensions.  Looking  more  to  snbstanoe  than 
to  forms,  the  house  strove  to  obtain,  through  the  civil-list  alloWanoes,  the 
greatest  obtainable  influence  over  executive  power.  Therefore  it  was,  that 
besides  fixing  their  total  amount  for  each  year  onlyj  a  minority  of  assem- 
bly resolved  to  have  a  hand  in  its  distribution,  that  being  liable  to  great 
abuse^in  the  details.  But  this  novel  pretension,  though  conformable  to 
the  rule  of  right,  met  with  opposition  from  some  of  the  less  exacting  mem- 
bers. The  financial  difficulty  at  length  resolved  itself  into  this  form : 
Shall  the  sum  allowed  for  the  civil  list  be  granted  in  a  lump  ?  or  shall  it 
be  accorded  in  divers  sums,  each  for  its  own  special  purpose^  by  separate 
votings  ?  The  members  least  hostile  to  the  government  repudiated  the 
latter  alternative ;  because,  they  said,  such  a  proceeding  was  without  par- 
liamentary precedent,  and,  besides,  involved  a  breach  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. The  greater  number,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  the  unrestricted 
right  of  the  people's  representatives  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  the  people's 
money  ;  observing,  that,  if  the  British  commoners  did  not  exercise  that 
right,  their  abstention  was  no  renunciation  thereof :  but  be  that  as  it  might 
(the  oppositionists  added),  in  Canada  at  least,  the  exercise  of  that  right,) 
said  to  be  left  in  abeyance  by  ^he  British  lower  housCi  was  of  vital  conse- 
quence, and  must  be  maintained,  as  a  check  upon  sluggish  or  corrupt 
administrators  and  their  subordinates. 

Holding  a  middle  course  between  those  two  extremes,  some  members 
inclined  to  vote  the  civil  Ust  allowances,  not  by  distinct  itcons,  but  oon- 
jointly,  under  collective  headings ;  or  else  that  a  round  sum  should  be 
allotted  for  each  department,' leaving  its  distribution  among  the  recipients 
at  governmental  discretion.  This  modification  was  not  assented  Jo^  and 
the  partisans  of  the  detailed  system  outvoting  all  others,  the  subsidy  JoU^ 
founded  on  that  basis  bein^  passed  in  assembly,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  l^is- 
lative  council.  The  salary  of  every  officer  was  to  be  fixed  by  law ;  ancT 
when  the  assembly  set  itself  to  direct  the  employment  of  the  funds  it  had 
already  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  it  purposely  omitted  all  mention 
of  several  salaries  hitherto  ^ven  to  useless  placemen. 

These  thrifty  arrangements,  however,  became  a  dead  letter  for  the  time, 
as  the  l^islative  council  scornfully  rejected  the  bill ;  ''  the  mode  adopted 
in  it  for  according  a  civil  list  being  unconstitutional,  anparalleled,'and  in-  _ 
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Qompatibid  with  the  righta,  even  in  direot  yiolation  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 

^orowQ :''  the  oonnoiUors  adding,  that ''  were  saoh  a  law  sanctioned,  it  would 

giye  to  the  assembly-men,  not  only  the  privilege  of  giving  or  withholding 

^sapplies,  but  the  faculty  of  prescribing  to  the  sovereign  the  number  and 

(quality  of  his  servants,  and  what  exact  wages  he  was  to  pay  to  each :  all 

which  would  eventuate  in  making  his  Majesty's  officers  subservient  to  the 

^flltotors,  the  latter  being  virtually  their  paymasters,  and  not  his  Majesty ; 

^whom,  nevertheless,  they  were  alone  rightfully  bound  to  honor  and  obey." 

This  result  took  no  one  by  surprise.  While  the  assembly  was  endea- 
vwing  to  bring  all  public  functionaries,  in  succession,  under  its  jurisdio- 
tion, — a  power  derided  at  the  time  by  them^  but  which  they  soon  found 
to  be  redoubtable, — Mr.  Ogden,  one  of  its  members,  made  incriminating 
representations,  of  a  grave  nature,  against  Judge  Bedard,  of  Three  Rivers 
— ^the  ez-patriot  of  Craig's  time.  ^  He  was  accused  of  neglecting  his 
duties,  of  prostituting  his  judicial  authority  to  glut  his  personal  vengeance, 
of  violating  individual  liberty,  and  greatly  lowering  the  dignity  of  his 
Amotions  generally. 

It  appeared  that  this  judge,  whose  talents  were  worthy  of  a  better  place 
than  that  which  he  held  in  the  small  town  whither  he  had  been  sent,  during 
his  declining  years  contracted  intemperate  habits ;  and,  whdn  excited  by 
strong  potations,  his  temper  became  very  irritable.  At  such  times,  the 
ideaders  in  his' court,  taking  advantage  of  his  infirmity,  were  used  to  abuse 
their  privilege  of  free  speech,  and  instigate  the  former  champion  of  the 
people's  cause  to  compromise  himself  sadly,  by  his  own  discourses  from  the 
bench,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  gentleman  who  now  oame 
forward  to  accuse  him,  he  had  imprisoned  for  a  libel,  and  contempt  of  court. 
The  assembly-  referred  the  charges  now  made  to  a  special  committee  for 
examination,  which  reported  that  they  had  no  soUd  foundation. 

Such  a  continued  war  against  the  state  functionaries  as  this,  was  a 
sure  indication  of  the  unquietness  of  the  pubUc  mind.  The  existent 
oppositions,  distrusts,  and  hatreds  arose  out  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
constitution  was  worked.  It  was  evident  that  the  struggle  would  lead  to 
xesdlts  yet  more  grave,  if  the  cause  for  it  were  not  removed.  ..JOmjCQIx- 
^Stitation.ttid  accorded  too  little,  and  yet  too  much  power,  in  some  respects, 
to  the  people.  There  was  no  intermediate  political  body,  independent  of 
ihe  colony,  between  the.  assembly  and  the  legislative  council,  to  prevent  a 
dash  of  jurisdictions;  the  council  depended  upon  the  executive,  and 
serving  as  its  screen  merely,  beeame  itself  an  instrument  of  discord 
raih^  than  of  hiurmony.       y 
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The  inherent  vioes  of  the  judkial  onguusation  were  genertUj  oon^ 
plained  of,  bat  no  plan  was  propoaed  to  remedy  them.  This  was  one  of. 
those  difficult  queetions  which  the  government  found  it  not  easy  to  deal 
with.  The  governor  called,  bat  in  vain,  upon  the  aaaembly  to  direct  its 
attention  to  the  subject :  the  latter  was  then  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
question  of  the  supplies,  and  cared  not  to  be  tamed  aside  irom  its  conai* 
deration  to  a  matter  which  could  be  taken  up  at  any  time,  aad  had  ift 
itself  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  political  rights  of  the  colony.  It 
neglected,  in  the  same  way,  despite  the  messages  of  the  governor,  a 
project  for  the  erection  of  a  tribunal  in  the  district  of  St  FrandSy 
situated  between  Three  Rivers  district  and  the  States  of  Yermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  It  nominated  a  committee  of  five  members  to  draw 
up  a  statement  of  the  crown  revenues,  and  of  the  payments  made  by  t^ 
receiver-general,'  since  the  establishment  of  the  constitutioa ;  with 
detailed  returns  of  the  sums  voted  by  the  l^slature,  and  of  all  payments 
on  account  made  during  the  same  space  of  time.  The'  committee  waa 
also  to  strike  a  balance,  ascertain  what  funds  were  in  the  colonial  treasury, 
&c.,  and  report  progress  to  the  chamber,  with  all  convenient  speed. 
This  proceeding,  wise  as  it  might  be  in  itself,  had  the  appearance  of 
casting  suspicion  upon  the  administration ;  it  therefore  was  not  entered 
upon,  which  was  unfortunate  for  all  parties,  for  the  tax-payers,  for  the 
executive  council,  and  even  for  the  functionary  whom  it  most  concerned, 
as  there  was  found  afterwards  to  be  a  deficit  of  nearly  £100,000  in  his 
department  alone. 

Richmond,  having  been  made  to  believe  that  the  intent  of  the  assembly 
was  merely  to  get  up  an  opposition,  was  irritated  at  the  hardihood  it 
manifested  by  raising  doubts  of  the  faithMness  of  the  public  function- 
aries ;  and,  on  proroguing  the  parliament  discoursed  thus  haughtily:  *'  I 
came  hither  to  take  in  hand  the,  reins  of  government  of  the  North 
American  dominions  of  his  Majesty,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  realise  the 
generous  intentions,  the  benevolent  views,  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  .Regent,  and  to  promote  in  every  way  the  well-being  of  the  subjects 
of  his  Majesty.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  experience  the  support 
of  every  enlightened  person  capable  of  appreciating  the  motives  which . 
induced  me  to  accept  my  present  charge.  Full  of  confidence  in  your 
zeal,  in  your  loyalty,  in  your  knowledge  of  public  and  private  iutereetf,. 

I  have  patiently  attended  to  your  c|jBliberations As  for  you,  gentlesMBT 

of  the  legislative  council,  I  must  say,  you  have  not  disapp5hit^rmy 

hopes,  and  I  b^  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  seal  and  alacrity  you 

.iiave  shown  inoill  that  more  immediately  belongs  to  your  body;  (but)  it 
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k  viih  mtieli  ooncem  I  fed  myself  compelled  to  say,  lihat  I  eannot  express 
to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  assembly,  the  same  satisfaction,  nor  my  appro- 
bation of  the  general  result  of  your  labors  (at  the  expense  of  so  much 
«i?alnable  time),  nor  yet  of  the  principles  npon  which  they  rest,  as  recorded 
in  yofur  jonmals.  Yon  proceeded  npon  (nc)  the  docnments  which  I  laid 
before  you  to  vote  a  part  of  the  sum  required  for  the  expenses  of  the 
fear  1819,  but  the  bill  of  appropriation  which  yon  passed,  was  founded 
«pon  Bu<^  principle  that  it  appears,  from  the  journals  of  the  upper-house, 
to  have  been  most  constitutionally  rejected :  his  Majesty's  government 
has  been  thus  left  without  the  necessary  supplies  for  supporting  the  civil 
administration  of  the  province  for  the  ensuing  year,  notwiUistanding  the 
vohintary  o£fer  and  pledge  given  to  his  Majesty,  by  the  resolve  of  your 
house,  of  the  13th  February,  1810/' 

Just  as  Oraig  had  done,  th^  Duke  complimented  one  house,  and 
oensured  the  other.  The  freedom  which  he  thus  took,  permissible  only 
dnring  times  of  trouble  and  revolution  in  metropolitan  countries,  may  be 
lepeated  in  colonies ;  but  if  the  evil  consequences  thence  resulting  axe 
Bk>wer  to  arrive  in  the  latter,  they  are  none  the  less  sure. 

His  Grace  did  not  live  long  enoi:^b  to  learn  the  effect  of  his  conduct ; 
jet  died  in  the  conviction  that  public  tranquillity  had  been  assured  by. 
hiB  pc^ty  I     He  wrote  to  Earl  Bathurst  that  the  people  were  satisfied 


yth  ^flir  «ftT^gt^iaiij[ATi  '^  nri^  That^JfeHtet  reliance  might  be  placed  in  thenr 
l^^$j;j9^iild  ^^he  IJnited  States  men  ever  invade  tKe  wlony.  /yier 
arriving  at  Quebec,  he  made  a  visitation  in  Upper  Canada,  and  returned  . 
to  it  again  after  tibe  session  closed,  in  view  of  examining  attentively  the 
different  military  positions  which  it  might  be  proper  to  fortify :  a  subject 
which  ever  occupied  the  attention  of  the  home  govAmnnftnt.  Jn  l^^lfi, 
its  intent  wa",  ^  ]my<i  iha  tftrritniy  betiifeen  Lake  Ohamplain^  and 
jl^tpeal  oitjr  in  a  state  of  naturgj  as  the  intermediate  forests  migli^ 
derve  for  a  barrier  against  the  Americans ;  and.  £axl  Bathurst  beii^ 
li^roth  that  sett[emehts'^Had  been  begun  at  Hemmingford  and  in  its 
^vicinity,  'ordierB  were  given  to  prevent  the  opening  of  roads  in  that 


*^Tft^  g6^(lltior-4uke  had  reached,  on  his  return,  Richmond  on  th^ 
Ottawa  (since  called  after  him),  an  hotel,  where  he  waB  bitten,  as  was 
■aid,  by  a  fox :  hydrophobia  ensued,  of  which  he  died,  after  great  suffer- 
ing, in  a  few  hours.*    His  remains  were  t4ken  to  Quebec,  and  deposited, 

*  The  Duke  died  Aug.  28,  1819.  Mr.  Ohristie  makes  no  mention  of  hydro- 
phobia, as  his  mortal  ailment ;  merely  reporting,  that  "  he  took  ill  and  died,  after 
a  few  hours'  ezcrnciating  sufibring.''    Hist.  L.  Canada^  ii,  322.— B. 
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with  madh  pomp,  in,  the  protestant  cathedral  there,  Sept.  4.  Thus 
deceased  one  whose  domination  threatened  the  conntrj  with  new  tronbka. 
The  colony  was  temporarily  administered,  first  by  the  senior  coanolllory 
Mr.  Monk,  and  by  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  governor  of  Upper  Canada; 
afterwards,  the  Earl  of  Dalhonsie^  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  came  as 

,  govemor-generalt 

The  frequent  visitations  of  oar  governors  in  the  Upper  Province  began 
to  create  susfHcions  in  the  French-Canadian  mind,  that  a  plot  was  getting 
up  in  the  dark  against  their  race,  the  people  of  which  were  always  looksd 
npon  as  aliens  in  the  colony  that  their  ancestors  had  ftmnded.  The 
arrogance  and  high-toned  language  of  the  deceased  governor  augored  ill  finr 
their  future  destiny.  A  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  ordored  by  Monk, 
augmented  previous  inquietude  among  .the  peo^^e;  for  the '^executive 
could  gain  nothing  thereby,  if  all  things  were  to  proceed  in  their  ac<ms-" 
tomed  course,  as  the  eleotoro  were  4ioi  4ii  all  iikely  to  return  men  more 
accommodating  than  those  just  dismissed.  Meanwhile,  Bari  Batiiunt 
gave  a  kind  reception  to  M.  Pleasis,  bishop  of  Quebec,  who  had  gone  to 
Xnrope,  where  he  had  business  to  settle  in  rektion  to  his  diocese.  As 
the  project  for  a  union  of  the  two  Canadas  was  probably  then  under  the 
consideration  of  thei  colonial-office,  the  ministry  was  in  a  proper  humor 
£)r  granting  all  the  demands  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to  prevent  thefar 
making  any  objections  to  a  legislative  union,  a  measure  which  th^  dis* 
trusted ;  and  in  accordance  with  British  polity  ever  since  the  century 
began,  the  alliance  of  the  church  was  sought  fbr  as  ancillary  to  tlie 
ez^utive  in  its  struggle  with  the  assembly.  At  iUNoae,  too,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  British  American  church  estaUishment  was  in  contemplation, 
extending  the  hierarchical  jurisdiction  already  existent  to  all  the  provinces, 
the  catholic  populations  in  which  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers. 
Early  in  1816,  the  pope  signed  bulls  constituting  the  see  of  Quebee  aa 
an  archbishopric.  M.  Plessis,  apprehending  that  this  messure,  matured 
without  the  privily  of  the  British  governor,  might  give  umbrage,  wrote 
to  cardinal  Fontana,  president  of  the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  to 
intimate,  that  he  would  rather  decline  the  arohiepiscopal  title  in  his  own 
ease.  At  the  same  time,  he  presented  three  memorials  to  Earl  Bathurst, 
who,  he  fancied,  really  had  taken  ofience  at  the  bulls  in  question  having 
been  expedited.  The  first  of  those  memorials  had  refiMrenoe  to  the 
division  of  the  diocese  of  Quebec;  the  second,  to  the  seminary  of 
Montreal,  a  suggestion  to  sequestrate  the  estates  of  which  had  been 
made  to  the  British  government;  the  third  memorial  regarded  the 

•coU^  of  Nicolet 
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He  proposed  to  form  the  dioeese  of  Quebec  into  a  hieraichy  composed 
«f  a  metropolitan  and  five  or  sax  suffiragan  bishops.  The  minister  raising 
objections  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  the  bishop  replied, 
"  Preachers  of  all  sorts  haye  free  access  to  Canada — ^methodists,  '  new 
lights,'  anabaptists,  uid  what  not  besides:  not  to  mention  that  revolu- 
tionists, deserters,  regicides,  &c.,  are  thence  excluded  by  no  law  that  I 
know  of.  Why,  then,  shut  the  door  only  against  catholic  ecclesiastics, 
ooming  from  parts  abroad ;  against  young  men  carefully  trained,  strangers 
to  politics,  and  disposed,  by  the  very  nature  of  thdbr  education,  to  uphold 
rather  than  to  subvert  lawful  authority,  and  thus  to  become,  as  it  were, 
^  living  dyke  against  democratic  usurpation  ?" 

For  a  length  of  time,  the  colonial-office  had  adopted  a  precautionary 
polity.  The^concessions  it  was  disposed  to  nuike  to  the  catholics,  were 
by  no  means  yielded  out  of  regard  for  abstract  juatice  done.  The  min^ 
iatry  comprehended  that  the  most  important  question  it  had  to  deal  with 
in  the  ccdony  was  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  because 
ihat  was  a  lever  by  which  the  masses  could  be  most  effectually  moved. 
The  ecdesiastical  difficulty,  therefore,  waa  that  which,  the  colonial-office 
decided,  should  be  first  regulated. 

Earl  Bathurst  invited  M.  Plessis  to  his  seat  near  Oirencester,  called 
Oakley-grove,  when  much  conference  took  place  between  the  twain,  during 
the  24  hours  they  remained  together.  His  lordship  raised  many  objec- 
tions to  the  contents  of  Mem.  1,  but  it  seems  aa  if  he  had  given  them  up, 
from  the  tenor  of  his  despatch  of  Sept.  17:  as  to  Mem.  2,  he  at. first 
tried  to  engage  the  bishop  to  consent  to  a  composition ;  but  at  length-i 
agreed  that,  if  the  titles  of  the  Montreal  Seminary  to  the  estates  in  ques-  ) 
tion  were  as  dear  as  waa  said,  he  could  not  deny  that  they  ought  to 
remain  in  the  present  hands.  There  remained  only,  then,  the  question 
xegarding  schods  to  be  disposed  ot  The  earl  showed  repugnance  to 
itanction  the  bill  which  the  assembly  had  passed  regarding  them,  aa 
believing  that  its  provisions  had  reference  to  the  catholic  parishes  only. 

Betoming  to  Home,  M.  Plessis  presented  to  the  pope  a  memorial, 
similar  to  that  given  to  Earl  Bathurst,  on  the  proposed  division  of  the 
diocese;  and  he  obtained  the  assent  of  Pius  YII  to  the  arrangement 
proposed  therein ;  his  holiness  makii^  a  metropolitan  see  of  the  diocese 
of  Quebec.  He  confisrred,  at  the  same  dme,  the  honorary  title  of  arch- 
bishop on  M.  Plessis  and  his  successors]^  but  if  any  prelate  of  Quebec, 
after  M.  Plessis,  may  have  taken  the  arehiepiscopal  title  in  his  corres* 
pondenee  with  the  holy  see,  M.  Signelai  was  the  first  to  assume  it  pubUdy 
in  1844,  during  the  same  year  that  he  received  the  paMum^  and  when 
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the  soyereign  pontiff  oombined  the  diooeees  of  Canada  into  an  oode- 
siastical  province,  nnder  the  jurifldietion  of  the  "  arohbiahop  of  Qnebeo." 
Although  the  oolonial  minister  manifested  both  aagaoity  and  a  libend 
spirit  in  his  permissive  polity  for  reorganising  the  oatholic  churoh  estab- 
lishment in  the  provinces  of  British  North*  America,^  he  nevertheleflB 
refused  to  sanction  the  educational  bill,  passed  in  assembly,  utitil  omtaifi^^ 
other  measures,  long  under  discussion,  should  have  been  adopted.!  /The 
bishop  said,  that  the  catholic  clergy  were  opposed  to  the  "  Royal  Institor 
tion,"  also  to  the  bill  of  1801  on  schools,  because  that  law  pat  these  nnder 
the  charge  of  a  commission  almost  entirely  protestant.    He  blamed 
Monk,  then  in  other  respects  not  popular,  for  dissolving  the  assembly  ia 
1819.    But  Monk  did  so,  only  the  very  day  Sir  P.  Maitland  left  Quebeo 
for  Upper  Canada;  and  as  he  staid  but  two  days  altogether  in  the  city, 
it  is  probable  that  the  order  to  dissolve  emanated  from  him.     The  disso- 
lution did  but  augment  the  agitation  already  eadsting,  while  it  weakened 
the  influence  of  the  executive  council;  it  also  became  a  means  for  oensvr- 
ing  governmental  action,  by  provipg,  when  the  sense  of  the  eountiy  wa 
taken  anew,  that  its  q[>irit  was  at  least  as  unconformable  as  ever  to  the^ 
wishes  of  the  executive. .   The  civil  listgnestion  became  a  tondistone  for^ 
testing  the  iMrinciples  ofm^berSy  most^  those  whojffiEfl  ^^"^^y  v^tffT 
>eing  rejected  by  tKe'(^ns£Ituen<aes ;  and,  from  the  <w^ 
thai  the  government  woul3liiave'a"more  refractory  ooamber  to  ded^with 

generaliyT         '"  , "■" 

As  soon  as  the  parliament  met,  the  representatives  eleoted  theur  preo- 
dent ;  and  voted,  that,  as  they  had  not  yet  received  the  returns  of  thfr 
election  for  Qbsj^  county,  they  were  not  constitfytionally  in  number  suf- 
ficient to  proceed  to  business.  Maitland,  who  had  retomed  to  Quebeo, 
sent  a  message  to  the  assembly,  soliciting  that  certain  laws,  aboa^  to 
expire,  should  be  renewed.  No  answer  was  returned  to  the  application. 
A  resolution  was  even  passed,  to  the  purport  that,  if  the  Gasp^-ekotion 
report  did  not  at  once  eome  to  hand,  the  house  eould  not  sit  at  all  during^ 
the  current  year ;  and  that,  as  this  default  was  one  of  the  eonsequenoes  of 
the  last  dissolution,  the  house  had  a  right  to  r^^d  that  aet  as  a  violation  of 

*  It  was  on  the  applieatioa  of  Lqrd  Castlereagh,  that  the  papal  court  nomin* 
ated,  in  1818,  bishoprics  inpartibiu  io  Messrs.  McDonald  and  HcEachern;  and, 
with  the  consent  of  Earl  Batharst,  llessrs.  Lartigae  and  Prorencher  receired 
the  mitre.  Mr.  McDonald  receired  tne  title  of  bishop  of  Regiopolis  in  part,  inf. 
as  a  suffragan  prelate  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  Mr.  McEacbern  the  title  of  bishop 
of  Rosa,  with  a  saifragan  see  eomprising  New  Brnnswick,  Prince  Edward's 
I  Bland,  and  the  Magdalen  Isles. 

t  Despatches  dated  May  20, 1820,  and  Sept.  10, 1821. 
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UiB  oonsiitation.  This  declaration  being  oommunioated  to  the  ezeonthe 
oonnoil,  the  latter  treated  it  as  based  on  no  proper  foundation.  The 
Mwmblyi  Hpon  this  oensoie  of  its  eonduot,  refosed  to  have  any  ftirther 
.  4Xvrespondenoe  with  the  ooonoil ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long  ao  embar- 
naaing  a  state  of  things  woold  haye  continued,  but  for  the  demise  of 
George  III;*  an  erent  which  necessarily  led  to  an  immediate  dissolation 
of  the  Canadian  as  well  as  British  parliament .. 

The  Earl  of  Daihonsie,  nominated  Goyemor  of  Canada,  arriyed  in 
election  time,  the  day  being  June  18,  1820.  In  a  few  days,  he  repaired 
.to  the  upper  districts,  which  he  had  already  run  oyer  along  with  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond.  The  election  returns  showed  that  the  composition 
.of  the  new  assembly  would  be  substantially  the  same  as  the  last  Parlisr 
ment  met  Dec.  14.  The  goyernor  made  aUnsion  to  a  multitude  of  8id>- 
jeets  in  his  opening  address;  adding  s(»ne  observations  which  seemed  to 
flow  from  the  heart  of  a  man  who  ardently  desired  that  good-will  and 
hann<my  should  preyail.  ^The  colonial-office  had  taken  in  hand  to  realise 
jgio  Union  project,  which  now  became  the  one  great  end  of  SrlGsh^^lfo^ 
m'tTanada/  Jjia^governoT'i^^  t^  make 'any  concession  on 

the  subject  of  finjM^oej  Jjt  haying  been  decided,  kt  head-quarters^  to 
listen  to  nothing  tendJnaLj&Yer  .so  littloj  to  compromise  the  rights  of  ;^g^ 
erownj  and  should  a  crisis  ensue,  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  it  to  re-unite 
the  two  Canadas  at  once.  Still  the  predominMii  power  was  not  to 
.show  itself  as  directly  bringing  about  the  desiderated  result :  the  riyal- 
.ship  of  the  chambers  was  to  become  the  cause  moving  thereunto,  and 
lendering  the  measure,  as  it  were,  inevitable.  All  ^t  was  needed, 
would  be  to  back  the  council  in  its  opposition  to  the  assembly;  to  refuse 
every  demand  of  the  latter,  anadDen^  matters  would  become  so  perplexed 
ihat  ministers  should  be  aUe  to  proye  to  the  Imperial  parliament,  that 
nothing  but  a  union  could  cure  the  evil 

If  the  plan  we  have  just  traced  was  not,  at  the  outset,  literally  laid  down 
in  the  colonial-ofice,  it  is  indubitable  that  the  idea  of  it  influenced,  daj 
hj  day  becoming  more  definite,  the  ministerial  mind;  and  at  Ihe  point 
of  time  we  have  now  reaped,  Mr.  EUiee  had  afanost  persuaded  the  cabinet 
of  the  urgency  there  was,  tapr(^K)se  the  measure  to  the  British  legislatnie* 
This  ezpli^ns  wherefore  to  all  the  demands  of  the  representatiye  houBB, 
how  reasonable  soeyor  they  might  be,  the  council,  under  the  inspiration 

*  He  died  Jan.  29, 1820 ;  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  and  60th  of  his  (long 
nominal)  reign.  In  tenns  of  the  late  Regencj  Act,  sittings  of  an  andiBBolyed 
parliament  do  not  now  necessarily  cease  on  a  demise,  but  a  new  one  must  be 
called  when  the  corrent  session  of  that  in  existence  clo8eB.-»B. 
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of  Judge  Sewell,  ealled  oat  indignantlj,  that  sedition  was  brewing  snd 
treason  hatobing  I 

So,  as  Lord  Balhonsie  might  be  taught  in  time,  that  no  general  ezpies- 
sions  of  peaoefol  intents,  or  vagae  words  of  good-will,  would  Inll  the 
vigilanee  of  tiie  representatiyes  of  the  people,  the  reply  to  the  addiees 
(which  was  drawn  up  in  committee  by  Messn*  CnTillier,  Tasobereaa, 
Neilson,  Qnesnel,  and  A.  Stnart)  proclaimed  in  precise  terms^  the  wishes 
and  intents  of  the  boose  in  r^;ard  to  the  great  question  of  the  time^ 
the  Budget. 

^  In  the  annual  estimates,  which  were  transmitted  by  the  egegntiye  cpqih 
^j  ike  civil  expenditure  was  aiviaeainto  categories,  each  cQrregp^w**'«ff 
to  the  various  classes  of  functionaries_and  fch^  mtpfA  of  gy^T  Q^tlay. 

e  total  sum  of  aU  ieaQhad-dei5,006. 

The  assembly  discussed  the  whole,  article  by  article,  making  severd 
retrenchments;  and  trying  to  reconcile  the  council  to  annual  voting, 
adopted  the  plan  of  disposing  of  the  parts  of  the  budget  by  chapters.  Of 
its  own  mere  motion,  without  waiting  to  be  invited  by  Lord  Dalhooaiei 
the  assembly  voted  a  dvil  list  of  £46,000.  But,  by  thus  taking  the  ini- 
tiative, it  gave  umbrage  to  the  executive.  The  members  of  council,  irbo 
judged  that  some  pitfall  or  other  lay  under  this  unwonted  financial 
voluntaryism,  hastened  to  signalise  the  deficiencies  in  the  supplies  thus 
proffered.  A  certain  portion  of  the  public  revenue  had  already  received 
a  special  and  permanent  destination  in  virtue  of  pre-existing  laws;  and 
yet  tiie  assembly,  in  their  appreciations,  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  all 
might  be  done  anew,  and  voted  accordingly ;  doubtiess  because  of  a  detas 
mination  to  bring  every  thing  connected  vdth  expenditure  and  receipts 
under  its  own  direct  control  for  the  future.  /The  council  viewed  this  reso- 
lution in  the  people's  representatives,  as  a  usurpation  of  power  and  intror 
sive  ambition,  which  ought  to  be  resisted  and  kept  down;  the  eounml 
therefore  rejected  the  assembly's  civil  li^t^  declaring  "  that  it  (the  coun- 
cQ)  had  an  incontestable  right  to  ooigoiiiioL.yotio^the  supplies;  thai 
Mr  ngfit  fixtfindftd  to  the  optioA  of  sccepting  or  rejecting  tiie  ways  and 
means  devised  by  tbe  iiflsenihly  and  sent  fiir  thfi  considention  of  the  cooih 
oil ;  that  any  grant  of  money  without  the  council's  cononrrenoe  was  MP 
itself  utterly  null:  that  the  council  would. entertain  no  ennmCTation  of 
supplies  till  such  were  first  demanded  by  his  TMrojoQfy'Q  i^pyffl|^n|iida3m^..^r- 

it  were  Sivided  jnto  chapters  and  items^  nor  if  the  oivil  l{flt  wem  no^ 
fixed  for  the  whole  reign  of  the  king.     Finally,  that  the  council  would- 
pay  no  heed  to  any .biU.i]f  ^PPl7  initiated  by  the  assemMy,  i]tp^<^»»^*-  Hf"^ 
one  reTating  to  payments  for  its  owiTmaintenance  as  a  (»nstitu1 
else  to  meet  some  unforeseen  and  uigent  call  made  upon  it." 
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The  assembly-men  piomptij  replied,  in  sentiments  expressed  by  s 
great  majority  of  their  number,  that  the  oonncil  was  not  entitled  to  pres- 
cribe and  dictate  to  them  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  supplies,  or  with 
any  other  measure,  and  that  any  attempt^  on  its  part,  to  do  so  was  a  breach 
of  their  privileges ;  that  the  asserted  right  of  initiating  bills  by  the 
council,  in  that  regard,  was  contrary  to  parliamentary  usage  and  to  the 
constitution." 

The  council,  payii^  no  regard  to  the  forgoing  protest,  and  persisting 
in  its  resolution,  rejected  the  assembly's  bill.  In  order  that  the  govem- 
ment  should  not  be  embarrassed  thereby,  the  assembly,  by  a  special  rote, 
put  the  needfol  funds  at  its  disposition ;  but  Lord  Dalhousie  intimated 
his  opinion  that,  haying  maturely  considered  the  subject,  the  assembly's 
grant,  without  concurrence  of  the  council,  would  be  illegal  C  The  matter 
stack  there,  the  council  ruling  that  no  scheme  of  supplies  should  recei^ 
its  sanction  that  did  not  grant  the  needful  in  a  lump,  and  with  civil 
aUowances  fixed  for  tiie  king's  life ;  the  assembly,  on  the  other  hand, 
persisting  in  its  determination  of  voting  by  chapters,  and  only  for  eacih 
year ;  this  with  the  design  of  controlling  the  executive  by  the  omnipotent 
money-power.  Such  a  control,  moreover,  was  ^essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  assembly ;  because,  to  use  its  own  declaratory  words,  ''  the  outlay 
tbft  state  wants  forms  almost  the  entirety  of  our  public  expenditure/' 
The  military  force  of  the  government  left  to  it,  besides,  a  preponderance 
considerable  enough  to  make  itself  respected.  The  assembly  Willed,  in 
brief,  to  assure  to  all  its  acts  the  most  perfect  independence ;  it  would  nok 
aUow  others  to  censure  or  intimidate  its  members.  There  is  nothing,  in 
&ot,  more  humiliating  to  colonists,  than  for  their  representatives  to  be 
eaqpeeed  to  insults  heaped  upon  them  by  some  governor,  a  total  stranger 
to  them,  ignorant  of  their  afiairs,  and  yet  whom  chance  has  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  executive  for  the  time.  The  censures  inflicted  on  the  assem* 
biy,  by  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  and  the  pre&tory  resolution  passed  by 
liie  council,  were  brought  under  review  by  the  assembly;  the  members 
voting,  almost  unanimously,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Neilson,  that  those  adn 
were  done  in  violation  of  their  incontestible  rights  and  privil^ies,  being 
Ml  assumption  of  power, contrary  to  the  laws  and  to  the  constitution 
itself,  ^ajems  pf^aaothfiCJ^sdution^  the.aa^^ 
hi  voting  tiie  supplieSf  to  nHopt.  mich  ft^  *y*^mi  9^  ^*^^^"^  ""^  ^"  oriet  .of 
fcpgs,  as  was conformaMejo  its  own  niljagjn  tiie  matter. 

importance  of  the  financial  question  had  obliged  the  house  to 
neglect  several  measures,  but  which  it  was  lesdved  should  be  taken  up 
eady  in  the  ensuing  session.  Time  was  found,  however,  for  giving  some 
consideration  to  the  subjects  of  the  crown  lands,  the  public  funds,  Ac, 


'  f 
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and  the  assemblj  nominated  Mr.  Stuart  as  its  agent  in  London.  In  an 
address  to  the  goTemor,  nnmerons  abnsee  were  pointed  ont,  and  the 
abolition  of  tdlfeml  sineoores  proposed.  He  was  solioited,  in  partionlar, 
to  withh<dd  payment  of  the  sakries  aooorded  to  a  lientenant^goremor  wte 
•had  never  set  foot  in  the  oonntry ;  to  a  nominal  but  non-resident  governor 
of  Gasp^ ;  and  to  Mr.  Amyot,  provinciai  seoretery,  for  so  long  a  time  m 
he  fulfilled  none  of  bis  functionB.  it  was'reBolved  further,  that  iha 
•presenoe  of  a  Lower-Oanadian  agent  in  London,  wonld  be -of  manifest 
advantage  to  its  inhabitants ;  that  no  salaries  should  be  paid  to  non^resideiil 
oonnoiUors ;  that  the  conjunotion  of  the  ohaxge  of  admiralty  judge,  with 
t&e  funetions  of  a  judgeship  of  the  king's  bench  in  one  person,  waa 
improper;  and  that  the  oombining  a  judgeship  in  the  king's  bench,  with 
the  ftmctions  of  a  French  translator,  or  with  thoseW  an  auditor  of  tin 
public  aooounts,  was  even  more  so.  Lastly,  the  assembly  solicited  the 
governor  to  apply  a  remedy  to  a  yet  more  crying  abuse,  namely^  a  custoaa 
obtaining  in  the  admiralty  court,  where  the  suitors  had  to  pay  fees  to  the 
judge  although  he  received  a  salary  from  the  state.  These  irregularitiee 
were  so  grave,  that  Lord  Balhousie  promised  to  the  house  he  would  make  tha 
British  ministry  acquainted  with  theur  existence.  But  when  resorting  la 
a  sudden  prorogation  of  the  legislature,  he  addressed  the  assembly  in  a 
way  that  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  house,  that  the  polity  of  ihb 
'Oolonial-office  was  unchanged  in  their  regard :  his  lordfihip  blaminc;  them 
for  wasting  time  in  an  expodition  of  constitodonalism,  all  the  while 
Jaaving  the  executive  destitute  of  supplies^  and  postponing  t^iriativi" 
ai^elioiatkms.  i  " 

Public  approbation,  however,  ever  backing  the  proceedings  of  tha 
assembly,  it  now  became  plain  that  if  one  of  the  contending  parties  did  not 
yield,  a  crisis  would  soon  ensue.  As  M.  Papnieau  was  the  most  influential 
leader  of  the  Canadians,  the  colonial-office,  at  the  instance  of  Mi«b 
fiherwood,  tried  to  gam  him  over.  Lord  Balhousie  was  ordered  to  receiiM 
inm  as  a. member  of  the  executive  councU ;  but,  as  the  popular  nominee 
knew  well  his  single  voice  would  find  no  echo  at  that  board,  he  never  todt 
his  seat ;  and,  as  the  expected  advantage  to  be  derived  fh>m  a  supplemeih 
teryoouneiUorshipwasnevOT  likely  to  be  realiBed,it  was  suppressed  in  the 
year  1823.  Mr.  Hale,  already  a  member  of  the  legiskt^ve  council,  and 
Qcrfonel  Beady,  civil  secretary,  were  nominated  members  of  the  exeoati^ 
council,  at  the  same  time  as  M.  Papineau. 

The  governor  visited  Upper  Canada  in  the  course  of  Ihe  year,  under  a 
pretext  of  examining  the  fbrtifiable  parts  of  the  colony ;  but  with  the  aini^ 
in  lealiiy,  of  sounding  puUio  (pinion,  and  reporting  its  several  tendeneieB 
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111  bolh  proyinees,  all  in  view  of  bringing  abcmt  their  union.  In  winter- 
BDema^  Jiaambec  11,  18^}^. helmet  the  legi^latmr^^  .^qd-AotifittL.the 
VSSbm  that  it  was  thejjgaiB&jQif.  hi&,JkIigfifitiy  ■^^-  saDld.jEQte.JJie 
ooionial-eiTU  list  s^owance  for  the  whole  duration  of  hia  reign,  sgchbeing 
tbe  le&rnlar  parliamentary  praetice.  This  new  declaration  would  have 
Dftnished  all  hope  of  a  reconoiliation  of  dissidenoe  on  that  literally  yital 
point  between  the  aasembly  and  the  ministry,  had  any  such  existed. 
Siill  the  reply  of  th»  house  was  reserved  in  its  tone,  and  carefully  respect- 
fU  regarding  the  constitution.  The  governor,  in  rejmnder,  intimated  his 
bopes  that  any  discussion  on  the  matter  would  be  calm  and  dispassionate ; 
bat  he  declared,  in  advance,  that  the  according  of  a  civil  list,  in  the  form 
pcesoribed  by  royalty^  would  be  a  nne  qud  non  ;  adding,  that  if  such  were 
not  voted  by  a  majority  in  assembly,  no  harmony  need  be  expected  between 
the  three  branches.  The  representative  chamber,  however,  was  determined 
not  to  relinquish  the  exposition  it  had  begun  of  the  faultiness  of  the 
gevemment.  When  the  budget  was  officially  presented.  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  requested  to  furnish  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
administration  of  the  colony,  such  as  they  wer^  fixed  by  the  royal  instruc- 
tions of  the  years  1792,  1797,  1810,  and  1818.  He  replied,  that  he 
believed  it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  his  duly  were  he  to  send,  for  the  inspection 
oi  the  house,  the  confidential  correspondence  between  the  crown  and  its 
personal  representative  in  Canada. 

The  members  proceeded  to  examine  the  estimates  sent,  afei  not  meaning 
to  meet  the  demand  made  upon  them  by  the  governor  with  a  sudden  and 
absolute  refusal,  but  temporise  rather,  and  with  that  intent  an  adjourn- 
ment was  proposed ;  whereupon,  M.  Taschereau,  who  had  just  been  gained 
over  suddenly  proposed  to  adopt  the  financial  rule  laid  down  to  the  house, 
.  in  order  that  no  further  doubt  should  exist  on  the  subject.  The  colonial- 
offiee  had  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass,  that  prompt  and  decisive  means 
were  wanted  to  attain  its  great  end.  Only  five  members  voted  in  favor 
oC  M.  Taschereau's  motion.  The  majority,  in  n^ativing  it,  however 
thought  proper  to  explain  the  motives  that  impelled  the  members  to  this 
decision :  which  arose,  it  was  said,  chiefly  out  of  such  considerations  as  we 
have  already  developed,  and  were  of  a  nature  not  unconformable  to  the 
offer  made  to  the  executive  in  1810,  and  accepted  by  the  B^ent  in  1818. 
These  explanations  having  been  embodied  in  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
Lord  Dalhousie  undertook  to  transmit  it  to  London.  Concurrently,  the 
assembly  nominated  Mr.  Joseph  Manyatt,  M.P.,  as  agent  of  the  province, 
in  Britain;  accompanyingtheappointmentwithapaper  of  very  voluminous 
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inatraotioDfiforlusgiiidaiioe,  when  daaling  with  the  home  anthoritiee  and  ^ 
while  oommanioating  with  his  Canadiui  employers. 
.'  The  counoil,  apprehensiYe  of  the  eflfects  Ukely  to  resalt  from  lina 
agency,  hustened  to  declare  that  the  aaaembly,  in  making  sneh  an  appoint- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  other  branches  of  the  colonial  legialatiir^ 
had  taken  upon  itself  a  perilous  authority ;  that  to  make  sndi  an  appoint- 
ment, was  a  direct  breach  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  an  attempt  to  set 
'aside  the  constitution.  When  Marryatt  learned  that  a  conflict  of  opiih 
ions  had  thus  foUowed  upon  his  appointment,  he  refused  to  Btat ;  under 
pretext  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  do  so,  unless  the  charge  weie 
sanctioned  by  the  council,  and  the  govemor  approved  of  tiie  choice  mada 
The  assembly,  meantime,  persisting  in  its  own  course,  refused,  in  desptte 
of  a  special  message  from  the  governor,  to  Vote  supplies,  and  even  passed 
a  resolution  making  the  receiver-general  personally  responsible  for  what- 
ever moneys  he  might  pay  to  government  order,  if  unsanctioned  previoua^ 
by  the  assembly.  Matters  having  come  to  this  pass.  Lord  Dalhousie 
judged  that  the  artfulness  and  reservations  he  had  thitherto  employed  to 
gain  his  end  the  better,  wete  no  longer  uiseful,  and  therefore  determined 
to  communicate  to  the  asseqahly.  ti^e  reply  of  the  ministry  to  their  demands 
of  the  year  preceding^  That  reply,  if  sent  to  them  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  would  have  occasioned  an  explosion.  ''The  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Oasp^,"  thus  wrote  his  lordship,  refenii^  to  a  denounced  / 
sinecure,  ''b  one  of  the  least  dispensable  of  our  officials,  and,  instead  of 
retrenching  his  salary,  it  ought  to  be  increased.  As  for  the  provinoial- 
seoretaryship,  care  would  be  taken  at  the  decease  of  the  present  holder  of 
the  place,  to  appoint  a  resident  functionary.  The  colonial  agency  again 
had  always  existed,  and  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  present  agent  to  warrant  his  discharge."  The  consideration  of 
other  matters  complained  of  was,  it  would  appear,  postponed  by  tbe 
CKecutive. 

There  was  a  small  minority  in  the  council,  the  members  of  which,  inftnn- 
ed  of  certain  menaces  beginning  to  be  thrown-  out  against  the  Frendb- 
Oanadians,  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the 
sense  of  the  opinions  of  the  assembly  on  the  civil  list  Fearing  the 
results  of  a  too  long  struggle  on  such  a  question,  M.  Debartsoh  proposed 
to  revoke  the  resolutions  of  the  preceding  session.  The  majority  exclaimed 
against  such  a  retrogression.  ''  How  can  we  revoke  our  resolutions," 
demanded  Mr.  Bithardson,  "  when  a  secret  committee  of  assembly  is  at 
this  time  sitting,  and  deliberating  perhaps  at  this  very  moment  on  the 
nomination  of  a  govemor?  yes  1  meditating  the  dismiflsal  of  the  one  we 
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now  have,  to  be  replaced  by  anotibier  of  the  assembly's  own  dioosmg  I 
A  pennanent  oommittee  of  assemblyinen  exists,  nnknown  to  several 
members  of  the  assembly ;  a  thing  unexampled  in  British  history  since 
the  times  of  Charles  I.  That  oondave  is  perhaps  a  second  '  oommittee 
of  pablic  safety.'  "  Thus  did  this  credulous  councillor  intimate,  that  a 
migority  of  the  assembly  had  revolutionary  designs.  Several  representa- 
tives present  at  these  council  debates/  took  umbrage  at  such  charges,  and 
imparted  the  sentiments  inspired  by  them  to  their  colleagues.  M. 
Quirouet  was  one  who  reported  what  he  had  heard  himself.  A  commit- 
tee of  five  was  forthwith  constituted,  the  members  of  which  drew  up  a 
report  that  became  provocative  of  discussions,  evincing  the  profound 
antipathy  existing  between  the  two  legislative  bodies.  The  report  waa 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the!  assembly ;  the  language  of  Mr. 
lUchardson  being  denounced  as  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious,  also  as 
tending  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  his  Majesty  in  the  loyalty  c^  the 
people  and  their  deputies.  It  was  declared  that  such  imputations  as  were 
thrown  out  in  councO,  were  a  serious  breach  of  the  assembly's  privileges; 
and  that  the  council  itself  should  seriously  visit  with  punishment,  severe 
in  proportion  to  the  crime,  the  wrong  intended  to  be  done  by  one  of  its 

^tnembers:  lastiy,  the  assembly  admonished  the  governor  that  his  duty 
was,  to  deprive  the  guilty  party  of  the  places  of  honor,  confidence,  and 

'  emolument,  he  held  of  the  crown. 

Two  addresses,  conformable  to  the  forcing,  were  drawn  up  and  sent,' 
one  to  the  governor,  the  other  to  the  council.  The  former  in  reply,  said 
that  the  document  contained  matters  of  the  gravest  character ;  that  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  house  appeared  to  him  to  be  couched  in  language 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  deliberative  body;  that  they  violated  the  privi- 
leges of  the  council  and  freedom  of  debate;  and,  for  these  reasons,  he 
begged  to  decline  acting  as  he  «was  called  upon  to  do  in  the  address 
transmitted  to  him.  The  council,  on  its  part,  declared  that  it  would  not 
be  compatible,  either  with  its  honor  or  its  rights,  to  enter  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  an  alleged  'infraction  of  the  liberties  of  the  assembly,  before 
that  body  should  itself  make  reparation  for  the  violatipn  it  had  just 
committed  of  the  privileges  of  council,  by  demanding  the  suspension  of 
Mr.  Richardson  from  his  frinctions,~^presuming  to  subject  a  member  of 
oonncil  to  censure  and  proposed  punishment  I  The  house  returning  to 
the  chaige,  protested  against  attempts  constantiy  making  to  destroy  all 
confidence  in  its  honor  and  loyalty;  and  thus  neutralising  its  efforts  for 
advancjing  the  public  interests:  finally,  repeated  its  previous  assertion  of 
the  incontestible  right  it  possessed,  of  repressing  abuses  by  every  means 
that  the  constitution  placed  at  its  disposal 
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This  ooniict  still  ftortfaer  aogmeiited  publio  irriiaticm.  The  aaaeinUy 
maniteted  too  nuiob  siuoeptibility  on  the  occasion.  Good  policy  would 
have  dictated  to  its  members  a  course  directly  the  reverse  of  that  it  did 
adopt)  38  a  proof  of  their  own  moderation.  Meanwhile  the  goTemor, 
seeing  that  they  were  not  to  be  shaken  in  their  resolution  regarding  Ui# 
supplies,  informed  them  that  be  intended  to  defray  the  costs  of.  the  gOTem- 
^    ment  out  of  the  funds  which  laws  already  passed  had  put  at  his  diqsosal. 

Concurrently  with  the  agitation  on  parliamentaiy  supplies,  tfiafc  of  llie 
i^xyision  of  the  customs  receipts,  between  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  was 
Abated.  The  trade  of  the  latter  province  with  Britain  could  only  be 
carried  on  through  the  former.  The  rule  to  be  observed  in  sharing  the 
net  returns,  had  been  made  the  subject  of  many  difficulties  and  long 
diieussions.  In  terms  of  the  first  convention  between  the  parties,  conclu- 
ded in  1817,  Upper  Canada  received  a  fifth  of  the  customs  dues  levied  at 
'  Quebec  For  some  time  anterior  to  the  present  (1 822),  the  Upper  Canadians 
WL  been  demanding  a  larger  share,  under  pretext  that  their  numbers  had 
largely  increased.  To  settle  the  matter,  each  province  appointed  two 
commissioners,  and  the  four  had  several  conferences  at  Montreal,  but 
without  being  able  to  come  to  an  arrangement.  The  Upper  Canadians, 
instigated  by  our  aawmbly's  enemies,  who  mustered  strong  in  Montreal, 
put  forward  high  preteosions,  demanding,  besides  an  augmentation  of  the 
quota  allowed  them  by  the  treaty  of  1817,  £20,000  of  arrears,  the 
alleged  amount  of  unpaid  drawbacks;  also  £10,000,  a  sum  which,  their 
commissioners  alleged,  was  due  to  them  previously  to  the  fi>r^ing 
agreement  being  come  to.  Our  commisdioners  repelled  the  first*indicated 
pretension ;  and  refused  to  enter  into  any  consideration  of  the  two  others, 
tiil  further  instructed.  The  Upper  Canadians  then  appointed  an  agent 
to  repair  to  their  mother  country  and  demand  an  interposition  of  the 
home  government  in  their  behalf.  Lord  Dalhousie  did  not  make  known 
to  the  legislature  tiU  the  following  session  these  difficulties,  which  might 
have  furnished  a  new  reason  for  effecting  a  union,  towards  which,  people 
said,  he  was  secretly  inclined.  This  delay  in  communicating  what  he 
knew  on  the  subject,  was  made  a  cause  of  reproach  against  him  afW- 
wards,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  interests  of  4he  province  the  king  had  confided 
to  his  care ;  but  he  excused  himself  by  alleging,  that  he  had  received 
authentic  news  of  the  affiiir  when  too  late.         / 

The  assembly,  informed  through  the  public  prints  of  what  was  going 
on,  hastened  to  protest,  just  before  the  session  closed,  against  the  claims  - 
of  Upper  Canada,  in  regard  of  the  customs,  imports,  and  to  declare,  that 
it  waa  ready  to  sanction  all  anangemeots  that*might  be  proposed  for' 
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fieOitatiiig  the  transit  of  seaborne  merchandise,  by  way  of  Quebec. . 
Two  days  thereafter,  the  governor  prorogued  the  parliament 

Messrs.  Papineao,  Neilson  and  CuviUier  were  the  members  of  assembly  ^' 
who  led  the  house  in  its  oppositiou,  on  the  finance  question,  to  the  colonial 
office;  whose  behests,  again,  were  supported  by  the  govemor  and  the  * 
council.  Papineau  and  Neilson  discussed  principally,  Ouvillier  vindicated 
them  with  figures.  The  trio  proved  that  they  were  not  to  be  taken  at  a 
disadvantage  in  matters  of  finance  and  taxing :  but,  if  reason  were  on 
their  side,  power  was  possessed  by  the  other ;  and  it  was  used  to  dissolve 
successive  parliaments,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  or  weary  out  the  people's 
representative^.  Scarcely  had  one  session  been  allowed  to  e^st  its  proper 
time,  for  a  series  of  years  past.  It  was  needful  that  so  anomalous  a  con- 
ditiqn  of  things  should  have  an  end ;  for  public  business  was  constantly 
in  arrear,  and  the  public  mind  becoming  more  and  more  unsettled. 
This  embroilment  of  affidrs  finally  became  the  philo-unionists'  wished 
for  opportunity.  The  clashing  interests  of  the  two  provinces  in  regard 
of  the  customs-revenue  became,  in  their  eyes,  a  sufficing  reason,  in 
itself,  for  realising  their  favorite  measure.  Lower  Canada,  they  allowed, 
was  opposed  to  it ;  but  not,  they  averred,  to  the  extent  of  resisting  it  by 
open  revolt.  Besides,  if  such  a  tendency  manifested  itself,  the  all-power- 
fiod  influence  of  the  catholic  clergy,  might  be  reckoned  upon,  it  was 
intimated,  for  keeping  it  within  safe  bounds.  In  a 'word  the  British 
ministry,  ever  urged  on  by  Mr.  Ellice  and  his  friends,  resolved  at  length 
yio  execute  their  great  project,  and  bring  into  the  Imperial  parliament 
a  bill  for  revoking  the  Canadian  Constitution  of  the  year  1791,  and 
i^^sonstituting  once  more  the  government  of  the  colony. 
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^  CHAPTER  n. 

FCBST  XSmOS  FBOJECT.— 182&-1837. 

A  nnion  of  the  two  Canadai  desired  hj  the  Bzitbh-dexlTed  inhftfaituitB  of  HontTeal.- 
cerning  their  agent,  EUice.—Tliifl  merehAnt'a  hiBtoi7.^The  Union  project  brought  in  dander 
tinelj  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.— Parker  eonnda  the  alarm.— Sir  James  Hackintoeh  and 
Sir  Franeifl  Bardett  arrest  the  flxrther  progrev  of  the  Union  Bill  in  the  oommona.— Katnre  of 
its  proYiflidns.— The  project  a^amed.—Senaation  ita  introdnotionto  pariiaaient  prodnced 
in  the  two  Canadaa.— Petitions  against  it:  Messrs.  Papinean  and  Neilson  sent  to  London. 
They  draw  ap  an  able  memorial  on  the  subject  for  presentation  to  the  gOTenunent.— Tlis 
ministry  abandon  the^  measure. — Commnnicationa  between  Measra.  IQlioe  and  Papinean.— 
Estimation  of- the  former,  by  Sir  James  Maoldntoah.— Opinion  of  Sir  Francis  Bardett  on 
the  Union.— Interview  of  M.  Papinean  with  Earl  Bathant— Opiniona  of  statesmen  aa  Id 
the  probable  duration  of  the  American  ftder^ion.— Amount  of  the  Caldwell  detioit.— 
Beligioua  affldrs.— Lord  Dalhousie  yisits  England  and  returns.— The  supplies  reflised.— 
Insulting  discourse  of  the  goyemor  in  proroguing  the  chambers. 

At  all  times.. a. desire  for  the  union  of  the  Canada  had  been  {.he  apsmvik 
wish  of  the  British  party  in  Montreal,  its  hostility  to  the  French-deg- 
c^nded  inhahitants  ^n'TTy  7n/>;naQTn|»r 'pVApf>iH^^innoiiy  ^  ]|fl  fjonim  tn  namL^ 

neer  over  the  latter.  Avarice,  no  less  than  ambition,  nouridied  its  ' 
hatred  to  our  race;  that  hatred  finding  an  answering  sympathy  in  Brit- 
ain itself  through  national  and  religious  prejudices  common  to  both^ 
aided  by  calumnies  against  the  objects  of  their  mutual  dislike.  Tbe 
Anglo-Canadian  party  had  the  ezdusiye  sympathy  of  the  British  people ; 
the  colonial  minister  received  aU  his  inspirations  from  its  members,  and 
the  governors  always  threw  themselves  into  its  arms,  in  order  to  secure 
its  support  for  themselves,  and  be  assured  of  its  influence  in  London, 
where  the  Gallo-Canadians  had  never  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  as  aliens. 
It  will  have  been  perceived  that  the  governmental  career  of  Dalhousie^ 
ever  since  it  b^an  among  us,  was  of  an  unvarying  character,  and  seeminglj 
all  traced  out  beforehand.  He,  in  fact,  enunciated  his  xdtimatum  in  hu 
first  discourse  to  the  chambers.  ''  No  concession  shall  be  made ;  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  assembly  will  be  treated  merely  as  so  many  defend- 
ant's memorials,  making  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  great  process  get- 
ting up  against  the  colonial  deliberative  body,  to  be  tried  before  the  par- 
liamentary tribunal  of  Britain,  the  anticipated  sentence  to  be,  abolition 
for  the  former.''  This  predetermination  it  was  which  occamoned  tbe 
deadlock  of  1822 ;  including  the  refusal  *  of  supplies  by  the  assembly, 
and  the  quarrels  between  Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 

*  ThuB  runs  the  aathor's  French  text^  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  present 
chapter: — *^  On  a  pa  voir  depuis  son  arrir^e  la  marche  de  Dalhousie  a  ^t^  r^gn- 
laire  et  oomme  trac^e  d'avance.    II  a  dit  son  dernier  mot  dans  son  p^emiei 
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From  two  oentreB,  and  for  diverae  reasons,  issued  the  accusations 
igainst  that  house,  wherein  were  deposited  the  puhlic  spiritedness,  the 
sympathies,  and  the  interests  of  the  French  Canadian  people.  The  ultra 
British  party  had  always  longed  for  a  union,  as  was  well  known,  with 
the  intent  of  swampii^  the  latter  entirely.  It  was  with  that  end  in 
TOW  that  Lymbumer  protested,  before  the  house  of  commons,  against 
the  diyision  of  the  proyince,  in  1791.  But  in  1823,  when  Messrs. 
Papineau  and  Neilson,  knowing  that  his  sentiments  had  undergone  a 
tsfaange  during  the  intervening  years,  sought  an  interview  with  him  in 
London,  hoping  to  engage  him  to  aid  them  in  forwarding  Lower  Cana- 
dian views,  he  observed,  "  1  have  now  by  me  several  letters  from  old 
friends  in  Canada,  who  have  made  reference  to  our.  mutual  attempts,  in 
days  long  past,  to  prevent  the  colony  from  being  parted  anto  two  prov- 
inces :  that  division  was  an  error  in  itself,  for  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
noes  would  have  been  effected  more  speedily  without  than  with  such  a 
separation.  But  it  would  be  unjust,  now-a-days,  to  undo  what  was  done ; 
for,  since  then,  distinctive  habitudes  have  taken  root,  separate  interests 
have  grown  up,  and  a  new  legislation  has  been  founded.  I,  therefore, 
have  notified  my  friends  aforesaid,  that  so  far  from  sustaining  the  views 
ihey  take  of  the  matter  at  the  present  time,  I  shall  employ  whatever 
influence  I  possess  over  the  minds  of  public  men  here,  to  make  the 
renewed  enterprise  miscarry ;  for  I  do  not  wish  the  imperial  government 
to  stultify  itself,  or  become  hateful  in  America."  If  Mr.  Lymbumer 
were  now  one  of  the  anti-unionists,  others  had  taken  up  and  were  turning 
to  account  the  opposite  ideas  he  once  maintained  so  stoutly.  The  North- 
West  Company,  too,  which  had  much  influence  in  London,  had  for  its 
resident  directors  in  Canada,  Messrs.  Richardson  and  McGill,  two  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  members  of  the  British  party.  Mr.  EUice,  whose 
father  became  a.  leading  trader  in  the  colony,  after  being  a  clerk  to  the 
Lotbini^res,  had  bought  from  that  family  their  seigniory  of  Beauharnois. 
By  a  train  of  lucky  chances,  Ellice,  junior,  had  become  a  person  of  con- 
flequence  in  England.  From  Canada  he  passed  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
there  married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Grey,  widow  of  a  military  officer.  In 
after  years,  his  lordship  became  the  leader  of  the  whig  party;  and  Ellice, 
though  a  man  of  no  talent,  through  his  family  connexions  became  an 

diBConrB  aux  chambres.  Aucune  concession  ne  sera  faite :  et  les  resolutions  de 
Fassembl^e  ne  sont  recneillies  que  pour  servir  de  pieces  dans  le  grand  proems 
.qn'on  se  propose  d'intenter  a  ce  corps  d^Ub^rant  devant  les  communes  de 
I'Angleterre  avant  de  le  fabe  disparattre.  De  Id  la  situation  des  choses  en  1822 : 
tttoB  de  sabaides  et  qnerelles  avec  le  Haat-Oanada."    Ill,  226-7. 
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inflaential  personage.  Although  passing  for  a  "tame  bine"  wb%  In 
Britain,  Ellice  became  the  intermediary  of  the  Canadian  tories  witli  Hie 
tory  cabinet  in  London,  in  order  to  nndo  the  work  of  Pitt;  and  he  it 
was  who,  in  1822,  finally  induced  the  ministry  to  bring  into  the  com- 
mons the  union  bill  of  that  year.  The  latter  were  on  the  point  of  adopt- 
ing it,  for  all  was  going  on  swimmingly  towards  that  consnmmatioii, 
when  an  ex-trader  of  Canada,  named  Parker,  became  aware  of  what  was 
in  progress. 

This  person,  who  had  neither  talent  nor  influence,  was  yet  redoubtable 
through  the  mortal  dislike  he  had  for  Ellice,  whom  he  had  accused,  in 
times  past,  of  diyers  frauds,  in  his  speculations  with  other  traders. 
Parker  lived  retired  in  Engfand,  upon  a  fortune  he  had  made  in  Canada. 
As  soon  89  he  found  out  that  the  union  biU,  then  passing  through  its 
early  stages  in  parliament,  was  the  bantling  rather  of  Ellice  thap  of  &e 
ministry,  he  hastened  to  the  colonial-office,  and  denounced  it  for  liie 
work  of  a  scoundrel ;  but  no  attention  was  there  paid  to  his  represoiia- 
tions.  They  found,  howeyer,  more  acceptance  with  Sir  James  Maokm- 
tosh,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  some  other  distinguished  common^B. 
An  opposition  wbjs  got  up  against  the  bill,  and  it  was  thro¥m  out  on  the 
second  reading.  It  was  at  this  time  were  heard  those  strange  ezpressioiis, 
emanating  from  Mr.  Wilmot,  a  member  of  the  cabinet :  *  '^  I  imjdore 
the  house  to  pass  this  bill  at  once.  If  it  be  postponed  till  next  year,  so 
many  petitions  against  it  will  be  poured  in,  that  it  will  be  all  but  impoe- 
sible  to  carry  it,  however  beneficial  its  provisions  are,  even  for  those  who 
will  resist  it,  through  ignorance  or  prejudice.  It  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence that  it  should  become  law,  if  only  to  solve  the  difficulty  which 
has  arisen  through  the  contestations  of  the  legislative  council  and  provin- 
cial assembly  of  Lower  Canada.''  Despite  this  earnest  official  adjura- 
tion. Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  his  friends  successfully  persisted  in  their 
opposition  to  the  measure,  which  thus  got  shelved,  for  a  year  at  least  in 
any  case. 

The  bill,  thus  disposed  of  for  the  time,  much  abridged  colonial  free- 
dom in  general,  and  that  of  Lower  Canada  in  particular.  It  gave  to  tbe 
latter  a  far  smaller  modicum  of  representation  than  to  the  Upper  Pkt>T- 
ince.  It  vested  in  the  council — a  body  of  crown  nominees — the  privi- 
l^e  of  taking  a  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  people's  representatives. 
It  abolished  the  use  of  the  French  language  (in  the  debates  and  puUio 

*  A  mistake.  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
He  was  at  that  time,  we  believe,  nnder-sccretarj  of  state  for  the  coloiiiea.- 
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acts  of  ihe  legislature);  and  limited  the  religious  liberty  and  rights  of  the 
catholic  (Canadian)  church.  It  restrained,  too,  the  right  of  the  assembly 
touching  the  disposal  of  the  imposts  levied  for  state  uses.  Briefly,  the 
wbol^  measure  was  drawn  up  with  the  most  hostile  feeling  to  us,  and 
with  a  decidedly  retrogressive  spirit:  had  it  passed,  it  would  have 
zeduoed  every  French-Canadian  almost  to  the  abased  state  of  an  Irish 
oatholic. 

Intelligence  of  the  furtive  ^troduction  of  such  a  measure  as  that  to 
the  commons  house  of  parliament,  created  a  profound  sensation  in  Cana- 
da.   A  cry  against  the  perfidy  of  its  concoctors  forthwith  arose :  '^  There 
eould  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  resist- 
ance to  the  will  of  the  country  r^arding  the  vexed  question  of  the  sup- 
plies.   The  aim  of  all  became  too  apparent !  "    Still,-  good-will  for  the 
British  people  was  not  quite  extinct  in  the  Canadian  breast.    Public 
meetings,  however,  were  inmiediately  convoked,  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  to 
ent@r  a  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  home  government  on  the  occa- 
sion: and  committees  of  remonstrance  were  organised  to  draw  up  and 
tzansmit  petitions,  signed  by  or  in  name  of  tfaie  French-Canadian  people, 
for  pifesentation  to  the  Imperial  parliament,  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
measure  then  supposed  to  be  under  its  consideration.     Montreal  and 
Qaebec  set  the  example.*    On  the  14th  of  October,  a  counter-demonstra- 
tion took  place  at  Montreal,  at  a  meeting  of  the  unionist  partisans,  Mr. 
Richardson  acting  as  chairman  in  this  their  first  public  meeting.    Sev- 
eral of  the  persons  present  on  the  occasion  uttered  discourses,  in  the 
oourse  of  which  they  voiced,  without  restraint,  to  their  antipathy  against 
the  French-Canadians ;  some  of  them  giving  vent  to  a  pent-up  hatred 
which  they  had  long  concealed.     Of  this  species  there  was  a  remarkable 
exemplar  in  the  person  of  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  the  very  man  who  had  been 
previously  designated,  so  many  times,  by  the  assembly  as  worthy  of 
becoming  its  agent  in  London ;  but  who  now  discredited  its  choice  by 
disclaiming  sentiments  which  he  once  professed  to  vindicate  with  the 
utmost  ardor.     *'  The  reasonings  of  the  French-Canadians,"  he  now  said, 
"  are  £3unded  either  on  prejudices,  which  ought  to  be  extirpated  ;  or  on 
petty  local  interests,  which  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
eettiement  of  the  present  question.'*    As  if  the  language,  the  laws,  the 
institutions,  of  a  people  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Spectator),  could  be 

*  The  Montreal  meeting  took  place,  Oct.  7, 1822 ;  it  was  presided  bj  Messrs. 
Gny  and  Yiger.  That  of  Qaebec  was  holden  Oct.  U.  In  both  towns,  commit- 
tees were  nominated  bj  those  present.  • 
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rightly  classed  as  "  prejadioes  " !  A  portion  of  the  Britidi-deriYed  inhab- 
itants, settled  in  the  new  townships  of  Three-Rivers  and  Montreal,  near 
the  American  north-eastern  frontiers,  followed  the  example  set  them  bj 
their  compatriots  of  Montreal.  But  in  Upper  Canada,  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  pronounced  against  the  projected  union ;  declaring  generally 
that  they  were  well  content  with  the  constitution  as  it  then  stood,  express- 
ing a  desire,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  be  transmitted  unimpaired 
to  their  posterity :  remarking,  also,  that  the  Union  bill  then  in  parliament 
would  abridge,  instead  of  extending,  their  rights  and  liberties.  This 
unexpected  opposition  disconcerted  the  unionists,  who  b^an,  in  a  short 
time,  while  they  were  waiting  the  result,  to  despair  of  their  cause. 

Meanwhile  petitions,  crowded  with  opposition  signatures,  were  getting 
up ;  bearing  the  names  of  seigniors,  magistrates,  ecclesiastics,  officers  of 
militia,  farmers,  traders,  <fec.,  to  the  number  of  60,000  and  upwards. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  petitions  of  their  adversaries,  those  of  the 
remonstrants  were  couched  in  befittingly  moderate  language,  and  solicited 
only  that  justice  should  be.  done  in  the  case.     It  sufficed  them,  that  the 
truth  had  been  stated  by  their  exponents  with  the  calmness  and  gravity 
the  occasion  called  for ;  their  motives  being  good,  their  cause  sacred,  and 
the  proffered  reasons  why  "  the  bill  should  not  pass,"  likely  to  cany  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  of  judges  called  on  to  proscribe  a  people  without  allowing 
them  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  against  the  infliction.     These  petitions 
were  transmitted  to  London,  during  the  recess  of  the  provincial  parlia- 
ment; the  representative  branch  of  which,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  allowed 
to  meet,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lift  up  its  voice  against  the  Union 
project,  in  name  of  the  whole  country.     They  were  confided  to  Messrs. 
Papineau  and  Neilson,  as  were  also  those,  drawn  up  in  a  kindred  sense, 
.^^ansmitted  from  Upper  Canada.    Not  waiting  for  what  might  ensue, 
/     the  governor  convoked  the  parliament  for  early  January,  1823.     M. 
\     Papineau,  president  of  the  assembly,  being  absent,  a  substitute  had  to 
'    be  found;  an(f  M.  Yalli^res  de  St.  R^al  was,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
'  dected  to  fill  the  chair,  preferably  to  Messrs.  Bourdages,  Yiger,  and 
Tasohereau,  proposed  in  succession  by  their  respective  friends  for  tibe 
presidency. 

The  assembly  immediately  entered  into  a  discussion  on  the  Union  bill, 
and  passed  the  most  energetic  resolutions  in  its  denunciation.  Mr.  Ogden, 
leader  of  the  unionist  party,  proposed  an  amendment  in  its  favor.  *'  The 
Canadians,''  said  he,  "  can  have  no  hostile  feeling  against  the  subjects  of 
their  own  sovereign,  nor,  by  consequence,  any  repugnance  to  adopt  the 
language,  the  manners,  or  habitudes  of  the  great  &mily ;  or  to  jfonn,  ht 
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the  intereet  of  all,  one  dependency  ont  of  the  two  proyinceB.  The  nnion 
between  England  and  Scotland  had  the  happiest  results.  The  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  two  Oanadas  ought  to  be  the  same.  It  is  true  that 
groundless  prejudices  were  given  up,  in  order  that  harmony  should  prevail. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  what  has  occasioned  the  alarm  taken  at 
the  measure  submitted  to  the  house  of  commons ;  that,  as  the  government 
knows,  has  been  caused  by  jealousy;  by  distrust  of  the  honor,  of  the 
regard  for  justice,  which  really  actuates  the  executive ;  that  evil  is  due 
alone  to  those  who,  with  too  much  success,  awaken  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Ignorant  and  inconsiderate.  It  is,  sometimes,  the  duty  of  legislar 
lors,  to  benefit  the  many,  even  in  their  own  despite.'' 

Mr.  Ogden's  amendment  was  not  entertained,  as  its  tenor  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  of  the  resolutions  adopted  just  previously;  and  only 
three  other  members  adhered  to  i  ts  terms,  when  the  mover  appealed  to 
the  assembly  against  the  decision  of  the  president  which  ignored  it. 

The  l^sdative  council  itself,  intimidated  by  the  all  but  universal  public 
demonstrations  against  the  measure,  declared,  after  prolonged  discussion, 
against  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas;  but  only  because,  if  effected, 
it  might  embarrass  the  administration.  As  the  assembly  had  done, 
it  sent  addresses  on  the  subject,  in  that  sense,  to  Messrs.  Papineau  and 
Neilson,  for  transmission,  one  to  the  king,  and  one  of  two  others  for 
each  house  of  parliament.  These  were  not  voted,  however,  without  some 
opposition;  for  the  most  ardent  unionists  in  the  council,  Messrs. 
Biohardson,  Kyland,  Grant,  Irvine,  McG-iU,  and  Felton,  protested  against 
the  resolution  come  to  by  the  majority ;  the  latter,  for  once,  setting  them- 
selves in  direct  opposition  to  the  secret  polity  of  the  colonial-office.  The 
editors  of  the  CanadMoi  Times  of  Montreal,  also,  in  accord  with  the  six 
protesting  councillors,  printed  diatribes  against  the  majorities  in  the  two 
chambers,  which  strictures  provoked  the  assembly  to  order  the  writers  or 
printers  of  them  to  be  arrested  as  libellers ;  but  their  persons  were  fortu- 
nately out  of  the  assembly's  jurisdiction. 

~  During  the  interval,  the  settlers  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  impelled  by 
government  agents,  (k)mplained  that  their  interests  had  been  neglected  by 
the  Lower-Canadian  legislature;  and  demanded  that  they  should  be 
represented  therein.  Lord  Dalhousie  thereupon  recommended,  that  the 
Imperial  parliament  should  be  applied  to,  to  enable  this  to  be  done. 
The  governor,  in  a  despatch  dated  April  5, 1825,  to  the  colonial  minister, 
approved  also  of  the  councirs  having  rejected  the  bill  passed  for  increas- 
ing the  general  representation.  The  authorities  knew  not  what  step  to 
take^  in  order  to  neutralise  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  French 
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Oanadians  in  ihe  assembly,  or  bow  to  angment  the  nizmber  of  tbe  repre- 
sentatives of  Britisb  origin :  the  members  of  tbe  ktter  race  abreadj  mneh 
exceeding  wbat  tbe  reUtive  amount  of  tbe  Anglo-Canadian  popolation  of 
tbe  Lower  Province  warranted.  Nevertbeless  the  assembly  aeoorded  the 
right  of  representation  to  tbe  Eastern  Townships ;  wbidi  were,  for  thai 
purpose,  detached  from  the  districts  of  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers,  and 
erected  into  the  electoral  district  of  St.  Franois :  in  whiob,  also,  were  estab- 
fished  courts  of  law,  and  judicial  jurisdiction,  having  tbe  village  of 
Sherbrooke  for  its  central  point.  At  tbe  soHeitation  of  the  government, 
tbe  assembly  likewise  granted  an  increase  of  salary  to  Sp  Franeb  N. 
Burton,  who  had  just  come  to  the  country  as  lieutenant-governor. 

The  assembly  still  widlied  to  nominate  Mr.  Marryatt  as  agent  for  tbe 
province  in  London;  but  as  soon  as  this  was  proposed,  tbe  council 
resisted  as  before.  Tbe  assembly  sanctioned  by  its  votes  the  unaceredited 
expenditure  of  tbe  governor,  during  tbe  suspension  of  tbe  supplies,  and 
also  accorded  divers  sums  for  public  and  charitable  uses ;  such  as  £50,000 
for  the  Chambly  canal,  £12,000  for  that  of  Laebine,  £2,000  for  tbe 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  £850  for  Montreal  General  Hospital,  and 
£2,000  for  the  Hdtel  Dieu  of  Quebec. 

It  was  expected  that  the  vexed  question  of  the  supplies  would  now  be 
taken  up,  with  a  repetition  of  tbe  debates  which  bad  troubled  the  eonntiy 
during  so  many  years;  but,  contrary  to  tbe  expectation  of  many  persons, 
the  difficulty  received  a  temporaiy  solutiou,  through  the  government  tak- 
ing the  precaution  to  separate,  in  the  estimates  sent  to  the  assembly,  tbe 
civil-list  allowances  from  the  other  items  of  anticipated  expendituEB.  Thw 
evasivedevioe  displeased  both  contending  parties ;  but,  by  having  reeourse 
to  general  terms,  susceptible  of  double  interpretation,  hostile  pretensions 
were  neutralised,  and  the  supply  Ull  was  allowed  to  pass  the  assembly, 
which  on  its  part  sanctioned  it  also,  probably  at  the  instance  of  the  higher 
powers.  That  some  underhand  influcDce  was  exerted  upon  the  manbers 
is  presumable  from  the  fact,  that  the  councU  intimated  it  gave  way 
in  this  instance  for  special  reasons,  but  whi<^  would  not  prevent  it  from 
rejecting  such  a  money  bill  in  future. 

The  council,  as  a  body,  received  a  discrediting  shock,  about  this  time, 

•  _  _ 

through  the  bankruptcy  of  one  of  its  chiefs,  Receiver-general  Caldwell. 
For  a  long  time,  the  assembly  suspected  that  functionary,  of  malversation ; 
for  its  members  could  not  see  how  a  person,  of  capital  so  limited  as  his, 
could  engage  in  trading  specc^ations  to  the  extent  he  did,  without  divert^ 
ing  public  moneys  from  their  pro|)er  uses.  One  of  the  chief  motives,  in 
fact,  for  the  assembly's  persisting  in  its^mode  of  granting  the  supplies, 
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irts  to  oonstrain  ihe  gofvernment  to  furnish  a  dear  statement  of  the 
aotoal  condition  of  the  oolonial  finances.  The  opposition,  which  knew 
this  &ct,  nsed  every  effort  to  canae  the  assembly's  desire  to  be  frostrated. 
The  leaders  of  opposition  being  intimate  firiends  of  the  receiver-general^ 
attending  at  his  feasts  and  sharing  in  his  seeming  opnlence,  were  induced 
fbr  these  reasons,  added  to  dass  sympathies,  to  back  his  pretexts,  and  sua- 
tain  whatever  reasons  he  chose  to  assign,  for  refusing  or  delaying  to  fur- 
nish to  the  assembly  the  financial  information  they  usually  demanded  of 
Um.  But  all  things  have  an  end ;  and  Caldwell  was  obliged  to  announce, 
in  1822,  that  he  had  no  pore  funds  to  defray  charges  for  part  of  the  year 
yet  to  come.  The  house  deolared  that  the  receiver-general  ought  to  have 
in  hand,  by  estimation,  at  least  £100,000 ;  and  that  it  would  sanction  no 
farther  reimbursement,  to  fiivor  unconstitutional  operations.  This  refii- 
sal,  which  on  any  other  occasion  would  have  led  to  a  crisis,  was  received 
almost  without  a  word  of  complaint  by  the  executive  oouncil,which  evidently 
wished  to  eschew  (for  the  time)  a  feud  with  the  assembly,  and  even,  con* 
traiy  to  custom,  testified  its  contentment  with  the  sessional  business  that 
bad  been  transacted.  The  governor,  on  his  part,  upon  proroguing  the  par- 
liament, said,  ''  I  have  seen  with  satis&ction  that  the  different  Bubjects 
submitted  for  your  consideration  in  the  course  of  this  session,  have  been  dis- 
fossed  with  all  that  diligence  and  attention  which  the  peculiar  circumstances 

rf  the  province  so  much  required It  only  remains  for  me  to  offer  my 

wannest  thanks  for  your  assiduous  and  laborious  attendance.  The  hopes 
I  lately  expressed  to  you  have  been  fully  realised;  and  I  think  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  you  to  be  assured,  that  I  esteem  the  result  of  the  session  to 
be  at  once  honorable  to  yourselves  and  useful  to  your  country."  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  deprived  Mr.  Neilson,  jun.,  of  the  governmental  recog- 
nition of  his  newspaper  as  the  official  Gazette,  and  bestowed  it  on  a  new 
journal,  which  he  caused  to  be  established  in  Quebec,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Fisher,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  AUnon..  He 
thus  punished  the  son  for  the  opposition  of  the  fitther ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  set  up  an  organ  under  his  own  patronage,  upon' which  he  could 
always  reckon  for  insertii^  his  communications,  and  defending  his  acts. 
In  this  regard,  he  followed  home  preeedents.  Butevery  British  minis- 
try, which  j^^fiilfiLluraLiQurnals  to  maintain  cabmet  opinionq^  is  leapoii* 
^"aHrtTfft  pftrlii^fjpf  fftr  if^  acts  ]  so  that,  after  all,  ministerial  n^wiQMkpers  are 
)SBf<Sxponent8ofthefoHtioal  party  which  has  a  majority  in  the  two  houses, 
1^  is  in  power  for  th$  tin^.  In  Canada,  on  the  cdntrary^  juflh  TCspon- 
mbility  not  existing^  and  the  gpyeumaoA  not  being  necessarily  sustained 
iyi  majority,  the  official  journal,  far  from  becoming  more  influential 
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through  the  direct  oonntenanoe  of  the  execntiyft  «  Kk^y  to  loee  it  «fl 
'ibon  aa  it  b^ns  to  advocate  unpopalar  doctrines;  and  thia resalt  had ii^ 
long  to  |[)e  waitea  for  in  thejjresent  jgag^ 

[essra.  Papinean  and  Neilaon  had  been  received  m  London  wiih  dis- 
tingniahed .  consideration.  The  unanimity  among  the  Canadians  (in 
repudiating  the  Union  bill)  at  first  stayed  the  action  of  the  ministers,  and 
il^ey  promised  to  withdraw  the  measure.  At  the  first  interview  the  two 
delegates  had  with  under-seoretary  Wilmot,  he  said  to  them,  ''Best 
assured  of  the  truth  of  what  I  now  say,  but  you  need  not  repeat  it :  the 
government  desires  that  there  be  no  fturther  discussion  in  parliament  on 
the  union  subject,  and  it  will  not  be  proposed  for  this  session."  They 
hastened,  nevertheless,  to  communicate  this  assurance  to  Sir  James 
Hackintodi,  who  congratulated  ihem  on  the  torn  affidrs  had  taken; 
assuring  them  that  they  might  rely  on  the  cabiaet  pledge  thus  given. 

They  had  already  solicited  the  aid  of.  the  party  called  "  the  Saints," 
composed  of  dissenters.*  They  now,  at  the  instance  of  the  colonial  under- 
secretary, abstained  from  sending  in  petitions  for  presentation  to  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  and  contented  themselves  with  remitting  to  the 
minister  a  memorial  detailing  the  reasons  which  the  Canadians  had  for 
adhering  to  the  constitution  of  1791. 

It  was  advanced  in  this  memorial,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  all  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  colony,  repudiated  the 
ministerial  measure,  because  it  was  pregnant  with  extreme  danger.  The 
memorialists  enlarged  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Canadians  during  the  war  of 
1812*13 ;  upon  the  difference  existing  between  British  social  relations  and 
those  of  Canada;  also  on  the  evils  which  would  assuredly  result  if  politi- 
cal changes  were  made  contrary  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  Canadian 
people.  They  intimated  their  opinion,  that  it  was  beneficial  to  subordi- 
nate provinces,  having  legislatures,  for  their  frontiers  not  to  be  over- 
CKtended;  they  remarked  that  the  distance  between  the  golf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  head-waters  of  Lake  Huron  was  more  than  500 
leagues;  that  there  was  great  diversity  of  climate  in  this  vaat  range  of 
territory,  and  consequently,  that  coxnmunications  between  its  several 
parts  were  both  difficult  and  costly,  especially  during  winter-time ;  whilst, 
in  the  like  stretch  of  country,  on  ike  American  side,  there  were  seven 

*  This  18  a  mifltakt.  There  wero.no  avowed  dissenters  in  the  hoase  of  com* 
mons,  till  the  "  Oorporation  and  Test  Repeal  Acf  (9  Gtoo.  4,  ch.  17)  was 
passed.  William  Wllberforce,  the  stoutest  of  Anglican  lay  champions,  was 
leader  of  "  the  SalnW  at  the  time  mentioned.»B. 
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distinot  states,  each  with  independent  facilities  for  self-legislation  and 
interootuse  with  their  neighbors/'* 

''  Bat  it  is  not  alone  on  account  of  the  distances  of  place,  or  Tarieties 
of  climate,  dr  seasonal  vicissitades,  that  the  measure  would  be  detrimental 
to  Canadian  interests.    It  is  an  acknowledged  ^t  that  not  only  are  the 
kwB  which  affect  property  and  civil  rights  different  in  the  two  proTinces; 
but  also  their  customs,  habits,  religion,  and  even  prejudices,  materially 
differ.     The  people  hold  firmly  to  whatever  benefits  they  have  been 
seour^  in  the  enjoyment  of  by  Oreat  Britain.     The  wisest,  the  most 
dinnterested,  the  most  erudite  l^slator  that  ever  was,  would  not  be  able 
to  combine  their  scattered  l^ism  into  one  code,  without  unsettling  the 
property  holdings  they  have  acquired,  under  diverse  laws  at  differing 
times."    Messrs.  Neilson  and  Papineau  afterwards  passed  in  review  the 
various  articles  of  the  Union  bill :  they  protested  against  that  which  gave 
to  Upper  Canada  a  representation  in  assembly  thrice  greater  than  that 
allowed  to  Lower  Canada,  relatively  to  the  population  of  each;  also 
against  the  too  high  property  qualification  demanded  for  membership, 
and  inequality  of  proposed  taxation.    The  article  authorizing  the  governor 
to  nominate  (hybrid)  executive  councillors,  entitled  to  sit  and  debate  but 
not  vote  in  assembly,  was,  in  their  estimation,  a  strange  deviation  firom , 
British  constitutionality ;  and  it  was  added,  that  the  intent  to  proscribe 
the  French  language  in  the  house  had  caused  great  excitement  of  itself. 
''  The  speech  of  his  race,  of  his  paternal  household,  the  words  he  fin^ 
learned  to  speak,  are  dear  to  every  man,  in  all  lands,"  they  urged ;  adding^ 
that  diversity  of  language,  raising  a  moral  barrier  between  invaders  and 
invaded,  had  been  one  great  means  for  saving  Canada  to  Britain  at  the 
American  revolutionary  epOch.     Our  deputies  also  protested  against  the 
article  in  the  bill  which  aimed  at  a  nomination  of  the  parish  priests  by  the 
governor  and  bishop  conjointly,  in  revocation  of  all  ecclesiastical  canons, 
and  even  of  the  rules  of  incumbency  in  the  Church  of  England.    They 
co&duded  their  memorial  by  demanding,  that  were  the  measure  ever  to  be 
taken  up  again,  the  governor  should  be  enjoined  to  order  a  census  to  be 
made  of  the  Canadian  populations ;  and  that  a  law  should  be  sanctioned 
for  Lower  Canada  to  nominate  commissioners  charged  to  defend,  in 
England,  the  integrity  of  the  provincial  constituUon. 

The  home  government  Was  ever  on  the  alert,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
encroach  on  ecclesiastical  functions,  by  getting  hold  of  nominations  to 

I 

*  ThiB  memorial,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Neilson  with  the  aid  of  M.  Papineau,  is 
one  of  our  ablest  state  papers. 
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piriflh  ohaiges,  and  thus  keeping  tlie  catholics  dqwndent  on  the  state 
authoriiiea.  But  religion,  ever  stronger  than  temporal  things,  yea  ereo 
the  most  potent  civil  polity,  set  np  insormonntable  barriers  to  the  ambitiooa 
usurpation  and  spiritual  pr^udioes  prevailing  in  the  colonial-office.  The 
reproduced  attempt,  made  in  that  direction,  nevertheless  disclosed  the 
source  whence  proceeded  Craig's  antagonistic  spiritings. 

The  minister,  unable  to  encounter  so  strong  and  so  general  an  opposir 
tion  to  his  measure,  was  fain  to  withdraw  it.  But  our  agents  did  not 
feel  warranted  to  implicity  rely  on  any  appearances,  after  what  had  passed. 
Despite  ministerial  assurances  that  the  bill  would  certainly  not  be  re* 
introduced  for  t^e  current  session  at  least,  it  was  agreed  between  Messrs, 
Pi^ineau  and  Neilson,  that  the  former  should  remain  in  London  till  the 
time  of  prorogation  to  guard  against  a  surprise.^ 

M.  Papineau  had  two  interviews  with  Lord  Bathurst  himself,  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies.  The  earl  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  tb& 
prospect  of  a  break-up  of  the  American  confederation.  His  belief  of 
that  event  being  imminent,  was  shared  by  Sir  F.  Burdett^  Sir  J. 
'Mackintosh,  and  Mr.  Hume,  but  they  all,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed 
their  regret  thereat.    With  the  experience  of  history  as  a  guide,  they 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  M.  Papineau,  being  seated  at  a  friend's  table, 
with  Mr.  Bllice  and  Mr.  Stuart  (unionist  agent),  the  ooiiversation  turning  en 
the  affairs  of  Canada,  Bllioe  thus  addressed  our  agent :  "  Tou  seem  quite  eaaj 
on  a  certain  subject ;  and  I  hare  learned,  from  a  reliable  part^,  that  the  cabinet 
has  Indeed  given  yon  an  assurance  that  the  bill  is  shelved,  but  it  will  be  repro- 
duced. If  ministers  leave  the  matter  there,  I  shall  expose  them,  for  I  hold  their 
pledge,  given  before  witnesses,  to  go  on  with  it."  Messrs.  Papineau  and  Neil- 
son,  uneasj  at  what  the  former  had  heard,  waited  on  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
communicated  with  him.  He  assured  them  that  they  need  not  fear :  "  as  ftvc 
Bllice,"  added  the  knight,  "  he  is  a  braggadocio  of  no  weight  or  influence.  He 
will  not  dare  to  put  in  act  the  foolish  words  he  has  spoken.  Through  the 
medium  of  some  friends,  I  shall  find  ways  to  cool  his  courage.  He  is  of  no 
account  among  us,  further  than  as  the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Grey." 

At  a  later  time,  M.  Papineau  met  Mr.  Ellice  at  Sir  F.  Burdett's.  Mr.  P.  (adver- 
ting to  the  Union  bill)  got  the  baronet  to  acknowledge,  that  if  the  majority  of 
Canadians  were  as  hostile  to  the  measure  as  he  was  assured,  to  persevere  in  the 
measure  would  be  to  stultify  whig  profisssions,  so  often  repeated,  of  paying  all 
attention  to  the  will  of  populations  as  expressed  in  majorities;  and,  therofoxe^ 
that  the  Whigs  must  retire  their  Union  bill :  whereupon  Ellice  assured  Sir  Francis, 
that,  in  the  present  case,  "  the  majority  is  ignorant,  and  made  fanatical  by  the 
priests."  He  also  violently  attacked  the  Montreal  seminarists,  denounced  cer- 
tain seigniorial  dues  (lodt  et  ventes) ;  and  assured  Burdett,  that,  in  consort  with 
Hr.  Stuart,  he  was  preparing  a  bill  to  change  feudal  tenures,  trusting  to  torn  to 
good  account  hereby  his  own  seigniory  of  Beanharnois. 
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opined  that  with  to  immenae  a  territory  as  theirs  the  United  States  ooold 
not  permanently  subsist  under  one  republican  form  of  goyemment. 

The  decision  of  the  British  cabinet  tended  to  calm  Canadian  inqtue- 
tndes,  and  to  restore  temporary  harmony  to  the  colonial  legislature ;  but 
in  special  things  as  no  change  had  taken  place,  the  causes  of  dissension 
still  remaining,  it  was  sure  soon  to  re-appear.  The  defalcations  of  the 
Teceiyer-general  became  the  first  handle  for  the  opposition  to  work  wiih; 
and  occasion  was  thence  taken  to  condemn  the  whole  administration  of 
the  proyincial  government.  The  govemor,  foreseeing  the  effect  which  a 
financial  catastrophe  would  assuredly  produce,  had  lifted  only  a  comer  of 
the  curtain  which  hid  the  particulars,  so  as  to  deaden  the  first  sensation. 
Thus,  during  the  session  just  closed,  he  intimated  that  there'  was  some- 
thing ^rrong  in  the  public  accounts.  In  the  next  session,  beginning 
Nov.  25,  1823,  he  informed  the  chambers  that  Caldwell,  whom  he 
suspended  irom  the  exercise  of  his  functions  only  two  days  before,  was 
£96,000  sterling  in  arrear,  a  sum  equal  to  two  entire  years'  revenue  of 
the  colony.  This  announcement  completely  justified  the  worst  fears, 
expressed  or  hinted  in  times  past,  by  the  assembly,  as  to  the  disordered 
state  of  the  provincial  finances,  and  gave  its  members  a  right  to  suspect 
the  administration  of  corrupt  connivance  with  functionaries  of  its  own 
nomination.  There  was  so  much  negligence  in  CaldwelFs  department, 
that  inquirers  could  not  ascertain  whether  he  had  provided  any  personal 
securities  for  those  who  had  trusted  him  to  fall  back  upon.  Such  were 
sought  for  in  Canada,  but  none 'found.  The  governor  wrote  to  Earl 
Bathurst,  asking  to  be  informed  whether  there  were  any  such,  and  if  so, 
to  what  amount,  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  officials,  in  London.  It 
was  said  that  Caldwell  had  given  security,  in  Britain,  to  the  extent  of 
£10,000,  and  had  promised  to  find  parties  in  Canada  to  answ^  for  him 
to  a  like  amount ;  but,  for  reasons  unknown  to  the  public,  he  was  allowed 
to  be  installed  without  realising  his  promise.     The  receiver-general,  as 

Has  the  Ai^a*^in.KAnai> nffiAJni^^  lygy^ ^^ ^^^ft  time of  his  adyfittti  nominatifld 
.  directly  bythe  lords  jaf^tiie  treasury.  ■ ,. 

In  the  governor's  discourse  on  opening  the  session,  he  expressed  his 
regret  to  be  obliged,  upon  this  as  on  the  like  occasions  preceding,  to 
advert  to  financial  difficulties;  but  as  such  really  existed,  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  bring  them,  in  full  detail,  under  the  observation  of 
the  provincial  legislature.  Meantime,  now  that  Caldwell  was  ousted 
from  office,  such  funds  as  he  rendered  up  had  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  member  of  assembly  and  a  councillor,  without  whose  privily 
no  transaction  would  be  sanctioned. 
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Oaldwell  now  oiFered  to  give  ap  all  his  property  and  effiMis,  provided 
'tibat  they  were  aooepted  for  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands ;  stipnlating^ 
howeyer,  that  if  saoh  a  composition  took  place,  a  large  snm,  still  dae  to 
his  father  for  state  services,  should  be  paid  to  him  I  The  assembly  paid 
no  r^ard  to  such  a  demand,  made  by  a  public  peculator ;  and,  adoptiog 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  house,  declared 
the  home  govemment  responsible  to  the  colony  for  his  malversations. 
Further,  in  an  address,  on  the  subject,  to  the  king,  it  was  explained  thalk 
the  mischief  had  originated  while  the  colonial  finances  were  under  entne 
imperial  direction,  and,  as  all  interference  with  them  had  been  resented 
or  evaded,  those  who  wished  to  stay  the  evil  could  not  although  they 
really  tried  to  do  so :  therefore,  the  assembly  confidently  trusted  to  his 
Mtgesty  fi>r  ordering  justice  to  be  done  in  the  case. 

Concurrently,  another  fiscal  agent,  Mr.  Perceval,  collector  of  customs 
in  Quebec,  was  accused  of  exacting  undue  moneys  from  traders.  When 
the  assembly  asked  for  his  suspension,  till  inquiry  could  be  made,  it  was 
met  with  assurances  that  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest,  conscientious,  and 
diligent  officer,  one  who  conformed  strictly  to  the  laws  and  his  instrwy 
tions ;  and,  therefore,  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  case,  was  to  transmit  to 
London  a  copy  of  the  charges  made  against  him  in  Canada.  It  is  a  not- 
able fact,  that  at  this  very  time,  Perceval  was  defending  himself  against 
personal  actions  then  before  the  local  <x>urte,  which  ended  in  his  being  cast 
in  damages. 

The  governor  had  been  trying  to  sow  divisions  among  the  Canadian 
party,  hoping  at  least,  to  detach  from  it  some  of  the  more  influential  mem- 
bers. Nov.  23, 1823,  he  addressed  to  M.  YaUi^res,  president  of  assem^ 
bly,  a  memorial  on  the  financial  question,  in  which  he  exhorted  it  to  let 
bjgones  be  bygones,  and  the  future  only  be  oared  for.  The  l^gyiw  J^gyaMl 
Ddhousie  of  spending  provincial  moneys  without  legislatorial  authority. 
The  charge  was  true;  but  what  ii  lie  cllcl?  He  ^nnT^T  nn^  [^plp  fiinniyi^ 
otherwise ;  For  the  house  itself  refused  to  furnish  needful  supplies,  and  hs 
wSfTrighrnot  to  take  the  perilous  responsibility  of  stopping  the  state 
machine  altogether.  &e  had  done  no  more,  in  this  -r^ard,  than  Pitt  (ths 
younger)  did  in  Britain  before.  Such  was  his  defence ;  to  which  he  added 
a  volunteer  observation,  that  the  lale  dedication  jserved  to  prove  the 
necessity  there  was  for  auditing  tWpublic  accounts  annually. 

Dalhousie  invited  M.  Yalli^res  tp  come  to  the  castle  every  morning,  and 
confer  with  him  on  public  affairs ;  but  nothing  could  come  of  &miliar  con- 
ferences, if  the  governor  did  not  make  real  concessions  to  the  assembly. 
M.  Yallidres'  personal  influence  was  noi^eat  enough  to  cause  his  views 
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to  be  adopted  as  those  of  the  majority,  snppofiiiig  they  were  effected  by  the 
governor's  inspirationa.  If  the  latter  had  used  intentions  shaking  the 
firmnees  of  the  people's  representatiyoy  by  flattering  his  individnal  self-loye, 
the  president  of  the  assembly  ooold  not  but  be  aware  that  his  reputation 
would  Boffsr  were  he  to  advanoe  a  step  in  the  road  which  he  would  be 
ftdyised  to  take. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  Canadian  trade  bill,  passed  by 
the  Imperial  parliament  in  1822,  which  fixed  the  quota  of  customs-revenue 
assignable  to  each  province,  proved  that  Papuieau's  party — opposed,  on 
this  point,  to  that  of  Vallidres' — was  stronger  than  the  latter ;  since  a 
majority  voted  that  the  law  should  remain  as  it  was,  wherever  the  Yai- 
lidres'  party  wished  it  to  be  abrogated. 

Tn  tT^^  eqf,j^pflti>Q  ^|]jnft<w^  Kofni^  i^\je  chamherq,  a  distinct  line  was  drawn 
between  thffle  expenses  the  ^ajment  of  which  tos  provided  for.^JSed 

locations,  and" those  for  which Jh^  Ji_^uidation  n^  flffi^lf '*H>t  ^^^'"P  ^"^ 
|e.  Gfhe  latter  class  of  items  amounted,  collectively,  to  a  total 
dch  sum  the  government  asked  the  house  to  provide.  The 
diebates,  when  the  particulars  came  to  be  discussed,  were  extremely  violent. 
H.  Papineau  moved,  that  all  supplies  should  be  refused ;  and  declaimed 
with  great  energy  against  the  conduct  of  the  governor.  ^WilhQat.going 
so  far,  the  assembly  did  not  vote  the  money  for  paying  the^ 
aries,  till  an  abatement  was  made  in  all  their  salaries  of  25  per  isent. 
This  reduction  determined  the  council,  at  once,  to  reject  the  settlement 
entirely.  The  assembly,  setting  aside  the  estimates,  in  their  original  form, 
'vote?  a  civil  list  of  £43,000  in  totality,  which  was  to  include  payment  of 
all  the  salaries ;  including  those  which  the  government  considered  as  being 
out  of  the  asMlhbly's  control,  as  well  as  all  the  rest.  The  council,  after 
repudiating  tne  whole  transaction,  voted  a  supplicatory  address  to  the  king, 
praying  that  he  would  take  into  consideration  the  evils  which  would 
inevitably  result  fix>m  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  colonial  legislature ; 
and  advising  that  the  Imperial  parliament  should  adopt  such  measures  as, 
it  indicated,  were  proper  for  bringing  it  to  an  end. 

Dalhousie,  meanwhile,  applied  to  the  assembly  for  a  reimbursement  of 
the  sums  taken  from  the  military  case  to  defray  the  civil  expenditure  in 
1822  and  1823,  amounting  in  all  to  about  £60,000.  The  assembly  chose 
to  look  upon  the  governor's  having  recourse  to  Imperial  moneys  on  those 
oooaoions  as  a  personal  favor  accorded  to  serve  the  convenience  of  the 
defaulting  receiver-general,  as  that  functionary  had  (meaning,  ought  to 
have  had)  £90,000  of  a  surplus  in  hand.  It  was  argued,  that  if  Caldwell, 
in  those  circumstances,  applied  to  the  governor  for  aid,  the  latter  might 
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have  lUMmred  himflelf  that  the  man  was  inaolyent ;  and  had  betrayed  Ub 
duty  by  not  oaahiering  him  at  onoe. 

The  aasembly  refosed,  also,  to  snbeoribe  an  addxeas  to  the  king,  dnim 
up  by  the  oounoil,  against  the  right,  claimed  by  the  American  oongiress,  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  And  aa  the  "  Canada  Trade 
Act "  vested  in  the  governor  the  power  of  changing  seigniorial  tenures  into 
landholding  by ''  free  and  common  socoage/*  the  assembly  presented  an 
address  to  Lewd  Dalhonsie.  asking  him,  if  he  made  any  aach  changes,  to 
leave  oat  the  Frenoh-Canadians  from  such  mutations,  and  let  them  follow 
•the  beaten  track. 

The  rapture  was  now  complete  between  the  two  chambers.  The  gov^ 
emor,  not  being  able  to  obtain  anything  he  had  asked  for,  prorogued  thd 
parliament,  March  9, 1824. 

His  lordship  next  tried  to  revive  ecclesiastical  dissensions ;  and  begn 
by  sending  a  memorial  to  the  colonial  minister,  in  which  he  observed,  that^ 
ever  since  the  Conquest,  the  catholic  bishop  had  exercised  all  the  rights  of 
church  patronage,  by  nominating  every  one  of  his  clergy.  He  urged,  that 
it  was^time  such  an  abuse  were  rectified,  as  it  deprived  the  king  of  a  most 
important  part  of  his  influence,  he  being  the  head  of  that  church  (the 
catholic)  as  he  was  {chef)  of  all  others.*  In  another  despatch,  dated  Deo. 
19, 1824,  he  maintained  that  to  the  British  crown  appertained,  of  ri^t, 
all  the  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  France,  arising  from  the  liberties  of 
the  G-allican  Church ;  and  he  solicited  that  the  royal  authority  thus  devol- 
ving  should  be  extended  to  him  (the  earl),  to  enable  him  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  the  Sulpicians,  then  at  loggerheads.  ^'  The  present 
catholic  bishop,"  he  said,  "  arrogated  to  himself  indepmident  power ;"  but 
bis  lordship  intimated,  that  *'  it  is  not  too  late  to  take  the  reins  of  absolute 
power  out  of  his  hands ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  his  deigy  wish  that 
the  government  would  do  so.''  The  earl  likewise  directed  the  attention 
of  the  colonial  minister  to  a  book,  the  author  of  which  was  M.  ChaboiUei, 
in  which  certain  passages  authorised  a  belief  that  the  writer's  sympathies 
were  in  favor  of  the  Sulpicians,  and  not  of  the  bishop. 

Soon  after  the  session  closed,  the  governor  left  for  Britain,  leaving  Sir 
F.  Burton  in  charge,  as  his  locum  tenen$.  When  the  elections  took  place, 
in  summer-time  ensuing,  the  opposition  party  had  its  numerical  strength 
increased ;  but  it  was  not  inclined  to  be  hard  upon  the  lieutenant^vemor, 
for  the  assembly  was  aware  of  Burton's  good  intentions  generally.     Thiej 

knew  that'  he  did  not  allow  the  councillors  to  persuade  him  to  delay  the 

-  -  ' 

*  We  cannot  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Earl  wrote  ^nj  BQch  nonsense ; 
the  only  wonder  Ib,  that  the  author  could  be  induced  to  print  so  absurd  an 
assertion.- 
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oonTOoation  of  the  obambers  to  the  latest  moment ;  nor^  at  their  instiga- 
tion,  wonld  he  refofle  when  the  time  came  to  recognize  M.  Papineau  as 
president  of  the  new  assembly.  Nor  was  any  fault  found  with  him  when, 
thereafter,  he  refused  to  commonicate  to  the  chambers  the  despatch,  relat- 
ing to  the  finances,  from  the  Prinoe  E^nt  to  Gkvemor  Sherbrooke,  sent 
over  in  1817.  Still  later,  again,  he  was  taken  at  his  word,  when  he 
assured  the  assembly,  that  he  could  not  find  the  ministerial  despatches 
of  1820  and  18^1,  upon  which  was  founded  what  the  governor  had 
advanced  on  the  same  subject.*  In  the  estimates- which  he  sent  to 
the  house  the  public  expenses  were  not  divided  into  variable  and  inva- 
riable categories ;  so  that  the  whole  supplies  asked  for  could  be  scanned, 
the  items  sanctioned  or  refused,  and  the  total  agreed  upon,  voted  or  dift- 
aUowed,  according  to  circumstances.  Every  one  began  to  have  hopes  that 
the  financial  difficulty  was  now  solved,  as  it  were,  in  advance ;  and  the 
lieutenantrgovemor  himself  shared  in  the  momentary  illusion.  But  there 
had  been  assigned  to  Burton,  by  the  government,  only  a  short-lived  discre- 
tionary power,  until  his  chief  could  resume  his  functions,  and,  fortified  by 
more  precise  instructions,  strain  to  arrive  at  a  goal  which  had  been  always 
kept  in  view. 

The  immediate  motive  for  Dalhousie's  visit  to  head-quarters  was  to 
personally  inquire  of  the  British  ministers  how  they  meant'  to  act,  now 
that  their  union  project  had  miscarried  for  the  time.  It  was  not  possible 
after  what  had  passed,  that  any  similar  measure  could  be  successfully 
smuggled  through  the  two  houses,  as  the  oonooctor&of  the  late  bill  hoped 
it  would ;  therefore  a  roundabout  way  for  attaining  the  desired  end  had 
to  be  sought  for.  The  governor  meanwhile  returned  to  Quebec,  and 
early  next  year,  Jan.  21, 1826,  having  re-opened  parliament,  he  addressed 
a  long  discourse  to  the  members  of  assembly  and  council,  which  was,  in 
its  general  tone,  of  a  nature  to  continue  the  ilhision  that  Burton's  short 
administratioB  was  calculated  to  conjure  up.  He  spoke  of  commerce,  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  of  land  registration^  of  education,  and  of 
diaritable  institutions.  /  The  house-  replied  in  a  kindred  spirit.  The 
governor  rejoined,  with  an  expression  of  his  satisfaction  that  his  senti- 
ments and  those  of  the  assembly  were  so  much  in  accord ;  and  declared, 
lliat  he  expected  the  happiest  efiiects  would  thence  result  for  the  *com- 
monweal.  At  hid  suggestion,  the  assembly  voted  an  address  to  the 
king,  soliciting  the  revocation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment changing  the  tenure  of  lands  in  Canada,  and  for  introducing  to  the 
province  the  laws  of  England.    In  this  document  it  was  observed,  that 

*  Letter  from  Sir  F.  Barton  to  Sari  Bathurst,  dated  March  28,  1825. 
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the  motiyes  which  led  the  mother  oountry  to  give  a  legidature  to  the 
province,  ought  to  suffice  for  preventing  the  Imperial  government  finom 
intermeddling  with  local  legislation ;  that  (if  it  did  not  thus  abstain)  it 
might  commit  grave  errors,  and  cause  great  injustice ;  and  that,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  supreme  authority,  it  ought  to  respect  its  own  work,  by  allowing  tke 
colonists  to  interpret,  in  their  own  way,  the  powers  which  had  been 
confided  to  them. 

^t  no  time  previously  had  any  circumstance  placed  Lower  Canada  and 
its  representatives  in  a  more  humiliating  situation.     The  influence  of 
Mr.  EUice  was  patent  under  the  veil  of  argumentation  of  the  colonial- 
office.    But  at  the  very  moment  when  people  thought  that  there  remained 
no  other  subject  of  debate  between  the  colonial  and  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment than  the  question  of  tenures,  that  of  the  supplies  suiged  up  more 
menacingly  than  ever  before.     While  hearkening  to  the  peaceM  words 
which  Dalhousie  proffered  after  his  return,  tiiose  persons  not  aa  yet  quite 
assured  by  the  mild  administration  of  Burton,  upon  the  occasion  referred 
to,  had  their  doubts  removed,  and  concluded  that  all  further  financial 
difficulties  would  be  definitively  surmounted."  So  far  from  this  beingHie 
case,  Earl  Bathurst  persisted  still  in  denying  the  right  of  the  assembly 
to  dispose  of  the  entire  revenue;  as  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  who 
peruses  a  desptach  from  his  lordship,  addressed  to  Sir  F.  Burton,  dated 
June  4,  1825.    ,The  bill  of  supply,  assented  to  by  the  latter,  being  good 
only  for  one  yeaf ,  the  minister  did  not  advise  the  king  to  withhold  bis 
assent  to  it ;  but  he  directed  the  governor  not  to  give  to  any  the  like  his 
sanction  in  future.^  The  assembly,  on  its  part,  in  an  address  to  the  king 
reiterated  its  pretensions.     About  the  same  time,  M.  Papineau,  once  more 
president  of  assembly,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
entering  into  a  detail  of  the  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  colony. 
"  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  legislative  council,"  said  he,  *'  eleven  council- 
lors, all  but  two  being  public  functionaries,  declared  that  the  resolution  of 
assembly  making  the  receiver-general  responsible  for  all  payments  made 
without  legislative  authority,  is  an  infraction  'of  legality ;  and  they 
proclaimed  the  principle,  that  this  officer  is  bound  to  act  in  accordanoe 
with  the  instructions  which  he  receives  from  the  executive  council,  and 
not*  with  any  orders  laid  upon  him  by  either  of  the  chambers." 

The  parliament  was  prorogued,  March  29,  1826 ;  and  was  convoked 
for  Jan.  23,  1827.  "^he  governor  communicated  to  the  chambers  the 
response  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  which  declared  that  they  were  not 
liable  to  pay  for  the  defalcations  of  Caldwell.  As  a  rumo(  was  rife  thai 
other  despatches  regarding  the  supplies  had  been  received  by  Burton,  and 
that  Dalhousie  would  not  conform  to  then^  because  they  were  favorable 
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to  the  pretensions  of  the  assemhly,  a  copy  of  them  was  demanded  by  the 
latter.  Dalhousie  replied,  that  he  would  communicate  their  substance ; 
and  added,  ^'  I  feel  every  disposition  to  give  the  fullest  information  to  the 
assembly  on  matters  of  public  interest,  but  must  decline  to  lay  before 
the  public  correspondence  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  with  the  executive 
government  of  the  province.  I  think  such  a  course  objectionable,  in 
general ;  and  in  this  particular  case,  inexpedient."  This  reply  was  very 
imprudent ;  for  it  left  on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
an  impression  that  he  had  not  imparted  all  that  it  was  important  to 
know,  which  yet  the  despatches  contained;  and  this  feeling  the  assembly 
expressed  by  calling  into  question  the  averments  of  the  governor. 

The  annual  supplies  were  discussed,  and  voted  in  the  same  form  as  in  the 
preceding  year  j  but  noij,  as  then,  allowed  to  pass,  for  they  were  flatly 
refused.  Sir  Francis  Burton,  who  was  blamed,  during  the  interregnum^ 
as  we  have  seen,  for  sanctioning  a  bill  not  conformable  to  the  instructions 
passed  from  Sherbrooke  to  Dalhousie,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  his 
hands  for  his  guidance ;  Sir  Francis,  we  say,  had  written  to  Lord  Bathurst 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  their  existence ;  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  secretary's  repositaries.  The 
assembly-men,  on  their  part,  decltired  that  they  were  willing  to  vote  the 
supplies  in  the  same  form  as  that  employed  in  the  year  1825,  but  not  in 
conformity  to  the  estimates  just  presented.  This  declaration  brought 
matters  to  a  sudden  issue.  The  refusal  of  the  supplies  was  the  most 
solemn  censure  that  the  country  could  pass  against  the  administration. 
Lord  Dalhousie  so  understood  it,  for  he  prorogued  the  chambers  the  next 
day.  Preparato^  thereto  he  ascended  to  the  council  hall,  with  sword  girt 
to  his  side,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  staff,  glowing  in  scarlet  and  gold. 
"  I  have  come,"  said  he,  **  to  bring  to  a  close  this  session  of  the  provin- 

cial  parliament;  being  convinced that  nothing  likely  to  promote  the 

public  interest  can  be  now  expected  from  your  deliberations.  To  you,  gentle- 
men of  the  l^slative  council,  who  have  attended  to  your  duties  in  this  ses- 
sion, I  offer  my  thanks  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  regard  which,  by  your  presence,  you  have  shown  to  the  welfare  of 
your  country,  and  also  of  that  proper  respect  which  you  have  manifested 
for  jbhe  sovereign  from  whom  your  honors  are  derived.     Gentlemen  of  the 
assembly,  it  is  painful  to  me  that  I  cannot  speak  my  sentiments  to  you  in 
terms  of  approbation  and  thanks...... Many  years  of  continued  discussion 

of  forms  and  accounts  have  proved  unavailing  to  clear  up  and  set  at  rest 
a  dispute,  which  moderation  and  reason  might  have  speedily  terminated." 
— He  afterwards  addressed  a  long  series  of  reproaches  to  the  pembers  of 
sdsembly  present  at  his  call,  too  well  calculated  to  irritate  the  public  mind. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

OKISIS  OF  18B7^-1837-1888. 

Kew  crisis.— AddrefB  of  M:  Papineau,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  memben  of  assembly,  in  reply 
to  the  speech  of  the  Goremor  when  closing  the  session.— Public  meetings.— DionissalB  of 
militia  officers.— The  Canadian  press.— The  elections.— Meeting  of  pariiament.— The  Got- 
emor  reAzses  to  acknowledge  M.  Papineau  as  president  of  assembly.— Parliament  prorogued. 
—Address  of  Dalhonsie's  partisans  to  the  King.— Public  meetings  oouTened  ererywhem. 
—Address  to  the  King  and  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.— Kr.  Waller,  editor  of  the  Speo" 
tcUcr,  arrested  twice.— Messrs.' Neilson,  Tiger,  and  Cuvillier  deputed  to  London  with 
addresses  fh>m  the  French-Canadians.— Mr.  Gale  sent  thither  also,  with  counter-addreasBi, 
— Canadian  affldrs  discussed  in  the  British  legislature.- Speeches  of  Messrs.  Husldsson, 
Labouchdre,  Home,  Wilmot,  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons.- The  address  and  counter-addressee  of  the  contending  parties  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee; the  committee's  report  thereon.— Mr.  Husldsson  succeeded,  as  colonial  minister, 
by  Sir  George  Murray.— The  Conmiittoe's  report  entertained,  but  neither  adopted  nor 
rejected,  by  the  house.— Sir  G.  Murray  announces  to  the  Canadian  deputies  that  nkeasures 
are  In  contemplation  by  the  cabinet,  for  terminating  the  dissensions.— Sir  James  Ken^ 
succeeds  Lord  Dalnousie  as  goremor. 

The  violenoe  of  the  Anglo-Canadian'  newspapers,  and  the  high  tone  of 
Lord  Dalhoosie  in  his  proroguing  speech,  annonnoed  a  new  crisis.    Amid 
the  perturbations  of  the  time,  the  Qiuhec  OazettCy  still  directed  bj  Mr. 
Neilson,  preserved  a  moderate  tone,  an^  expounded  matters  of  public 
import  with  a  calmness  that  extorted  the  respect  even  of  its  adyersaries. 
The  principal  assembly-men  of  Montreal  district  thought  it  their  duty  to 
reply  publicly  to  the  governor's  late  address,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
their  constituents.     This  address,  written  with  as  much  circumspeotion 
as  the  occasion  called  for,  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Papineau,  Heney, 
Guvillier,  Quesnel,  &c.    The  aim  of  those  who  drew  it  up  was  to  explaiu 
the  condtLct  of  the  majority  of  the  assembly  in  such  a  way,  as  to  throw 
all  blame  for  paralysing  legislation  on  the  shoulders  of  the  governor  and 
his  councillors.     It  tended  to  induce  a  re-election  of  the  existing  majority, 
upon  a  coming  dissolution  that  could  not  be  avoided.    The  document 
made  a  great  sensation  meantime,  and  became  well-nigh  a  signal  for  a 
movement  among  the  masses.     The  rural  populations  did,  in  &ct,  begin 
to  assemble.    The  resolutions  passed  on  such  occasions,  measui^  bat 
firm  at  the  outset,  became  violent  and  accusatory.    A  new  element  of 
troublousness  presently  excited  the  popular  mind  to  fury:  this  was'  a 
declaration  by  the  attorney-general,  that  as  the  constitutional  militia  laws 
had  then  lapsed  and  not  been  renewed,  the  ancient  ordinances  for  embody- 
ing the  colonial  forces  necessarily  revived ;  tuA  Lord  Dalhousie,  follow- 
ing up  this  annoimcement,  was  proceeding  to  re-institute  the  old  colonial  • 
system  of  military  defence. 
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Saoh  a  reverting  to  measures  employed  in  despotic  timed,  was  utterly 
incompatible  with  existing  free  institutions.  The  exposition  journals 
were  on  the  alert ;  they  raised  apprehensions  that  the  retrogressiveness  of 
the  goyemment  would  be  realized  rigorously,  and  that  this  polity  would 
influence  the  approaching  elections.  The  goTermnent's  dealing  with  the 
officers  of  militia  was  made  a  subject  of  animadversion.  In  effect,  as  some 
of  them  refused  to  command,  and  othera  to  obey,  not  a  few  were  dismissed 
altogether.  These  last  were  considered  as  political  martyrs  by  the  people. 
Still,  a  great  majority  of  the  militiamen  conformed  to  the  law,  by  attending 
at  drill.  Dalhousie,  whose  conduct  would  have  been  censured  in  Britain, 
had  disobedience  been  general  under  lus  sway,  hastened  to  express  his 
satisfaction  at  the  militia,  for  the  most  part,  answering  to  the  call  made 
upon  them;  and  seized  the  occasion  to  express  his  expectation,  that, 
maugre  all  the  artifices  which  had  been  used  to  implant  suspicions  in  the 
popular  mind,  the  different  fenciblo  corps  of  the  province  never  ceased  to 
manifest  that  zeal,  obedience,  and  subordination,  which  had  ever  distin- 
guished Canadians  in  arms.  He  also  replied,  with  warmth,  to  the 
sympathising  addresses  presented  to  him  by  his  partisans,  in  Quebec, 
Moniareal,  and  the  Eastern  Townships. 

Meanwhile,  journalistic  polemics  were  of  a  very  ardent  character; 
while  the  discourses,  spoken  at  public  meetings,  often  breathed  the  most 
passionate  national  hate.  The  government  journals,  which  ought  to 
have  been  moderate  in  tone,  if  only  for  policy's  sake,  used  the  most 
insulting  language  in  respect  to  the  French-descended  people;  a  fault 
which  the  exponents  of  the  latter  turned  to  account,  in  proving  that 
there  was  a  rooted  antipathy  to  their  race  among  the  colonists  of  British 
descent. 

Some  Frencb-Canadians  residing  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  got  up  a  news- 
paper there  entitled  VAmi  du  Peuphy  to  vindicate  Gtdlo-Canadianism. 
Thus  did  its  writers  address  their  compatriots: — '' Canadians  1  chains 
are  forging  for  you :  it  now  appears  that  you  are  doomed  to  annihilation, 
or  to  be  ruled  with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  Your  liberties  are  invaded,  your 
lights  violated,  your  privileges  abolished,  your  reclamations  contemned, 

your  political  existence  threatened  with  utter  ruin Now  is  the  time 

to  manifest  your  strength,  to  display  your  energy ;  and  to  convince  the 
mother-country  and  the  horde  which,  for  half  a  century,  has  played  the 
tyrant's  part  among  your  homesteads,  that  if  ye  be  subjects,  y&  are  not 
daves.'' 

The  assembly,  which  during  the  interval  had  been  dissolved,  gained  a 
complete  victory  in  the  elections.     The  Canadian  party  was  increased  in 
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number  by  several  new  members,  despite  an  opposition  got  np  in  seyeral 
places.  In  districts  to  the  westward  of  Montreal,  at  Sorel,  at  St.  Eustaohey 
several  partisan  riots  took  place,  with  some  attendant  disorders ;  but  still 
the  French-Canadians  carried  the  day.  "  The  elections  are  nearly  over," 
thus  did  the  Canadian  Spectator  comment  on  what  was  going  on ;  "  the 
friends  of  our  king,  country,  and  constitution  have  achieved  a  signal 
victory.  The  functionaries  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  his  whole  govern- 
mental system,  have  been  practically  condemned  generally  and  formally."— 
Xhis  paper  was  edited  by  Mr.  Waller,  son  of  an  Irish  baronet,  and  a 
journalist  of  great  talent. 

The  governor,  whose  policy  was  thus  solemnly  denounced  by  the 
people's  voice  in  this  general  election,  grew  only  the  more  obstinate  in 
adhering  thereto ;  and  looked  upon  the  opposition  chiefs  only  as  so  many 
incipient  rebels.  As  such,  he  vilipended  them  in  a  general  order  which 
he  issued. 

The  result  of  the  elections,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  above  general 
order,  manifested  the  resolution  the  several  parties  had  taken  to  persevere 
in  the  course  each  had  entered  on.  The  chambers  met  on  the  20th  of 
November.  The  members  of  assembly  having  been  summoned  by  an 
usher  to  the  l^islative  council  chamber,  the  governor  announced  that  he 
would  explain  to  them  why  they  had  been  called  together  thus  early  so 
soon  as  they  should  have  elected  a  president.  The  man  of  their  choice 
he  desired  to  be  presented  to  him  next  day. 

M.  Papineau  was  proposed  by  M.  Letoumeau,  M.  Yallidres  de  St. 
R^al  by  Mr.  Ogden.  After  some  discussion,  the  votes  were  taken  ]  when 
39  members  pronounced  for  Papineau,  and  only  5  for  Yalli^res.  This 
result  proved  that  the  government  party  in  the  house,  was  almost  null ; 
for  some  even  of  those  who  voted  against  Papineau,  were  no  friends  of 
the  administration. 

Next  day  the  assembly  repaired  to  the  council-room  with  their  president- 
elect, who  informed  the  governor  of  the  choice  they  had  just  made. 
The  latter  remained  seated  on  the  throne;  while  the  pr^ident  of  the 
council,  in  reply  to  the  announcement  made,  informed  the  assembly  that 
his  Excellency,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  disapproved  of  their  choice; 
enjoining  them  to  elect  some  one  else,  and  present  him  for  approbation 
on  Friday  ensuing.  This  disapproval  was  not  unexpected ;  but,  none 
the  less,  did  it  supply  added  offensive  means  to  the  opposition ;  a  great 
majority  in  which  determined  to  maintain  the  ground  taken  up. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  presidential  chair  remained  vacant.  On  the 
proposition  of  M.  GuviUier,  a  declaration  was  made,  that  ^'  the  choice  of 
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a  president  of  aaflembly  ought  to  be  free,  and  not  subject  to  tbe  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  of  the  ezecutiye;  that  M.  Papineau  had  been 
properly  chosen ;  that  the  law  did  not  make  the  governor's  approbation, 
indispensable ;  and  that  the  annunciation  of  it,  upon  such  an  occasion; 
was  a  mere  formality/'  M.  P^ineau  was  then  led  to  the  chair,  and 
installed ;  upon  which  the  members  of  the  scanty  minority  present  retired. 
A  deputation  was  sent,  afterwards,  to  the  governor,  to  inquire  when  ha^^ 
would  receive  the  members  in  a  body,  as  bef6re.  He  replied,  that  he 
oould  listen  neither  to  message  nor  address,  until  a  new  president  were 
elected  and  approved  of.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  his  lordship 
prorogued  the  parliament:  an  act  of  firmness  on  his  part  which  the 
government  journalists  assured  him  thereafter,  had  saved  the  country 
ftom  a  revolution.  -^ 

The  opposition  press  was  next  taken  to  task.  Judicial  accusations  word 
got  up  against  one  or  more  journals.  At  Montreal,  one  jury  would  not 
entertain  the  charges  made;  but  another,  more  pliant,  declared  that 
there  was  illegal  matter  to  be  found  in  the  Spectator  of  that  city.  Far 
firom  lowering  the  tone  of  the  opposition  prints,  the  action  thus  taken 
only  served  to  inspirit  their  writers.  The  people  themselves  began  to  get 
i^tated.  Public  meetings  were  holden  in  town  and  country ;  and  com- 
mittees organised  for  moving  remonstrant  resolutions,  and  voting  ad- 
dresses to  the  king  and  Imperial  parliament.  The  party  which  supported 
Dalhousie,  numerically  weak  in  Canada  but  strong  in  Britain  through 
its  influence  with  the  colonial-office,  which  had  given  the  earl  every 
means  for  carrying  out  his  coercive  policy — ^a  portion  of  the  Dalhousie 
party,  so  to  speak,  met  in  MoifCreal,Jfer  the  purpose  of  concocting  an 
address  (through  Dalhousie's  medium)  to  Britain — a  country  now  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  importunacy  of  its  intractable  and  restless  colonists. 
It  thanked  the  governor  for  "  the  noble  energy  he  had  manifested  for 
imbuing  Canada  with  a  British  character,  and  for  striving  to  put  an  end 
to  the  divisions  which  distracted  the  colony."  It  expressed  a  hope,  that 
the  acts  of  the  Canadian  assembly  would  induce  the  British  people,  at 
length,  to  abolish  a  defective  system  of  mixed  colonial  government,  which 
experience  condemned,  and  which  the  pretensionB  put  forward  by  it& 
representative  branch  had  made  intolerable. 

The  Dalhousie  partisans  located  in  the  Eastern  Townships  and  else- 
where, in  imitation  of  Montreal,  drew  up  like  addresses.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  partisans  of  the  assembly  continued  to  agitate  with  ardor.  A 
numerous  meeting  of  them  took  place  in  Montreal,  which  was  presided 
by  M.  Jules  Quesnel,  a  leading  citizen.    Messrs.  D.  B.  Yiger  and  CuvilUer 
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wtre  tbe  oUef  speakers  on  the  occasion.  Renewed  addresses  were  adopt- 
ed, for  transmission  to  the  king  and  Imperial  parliament,  in  which  the 
vacrions  abnses  of  his  power,  already  imputed  to  the  governor,  on  many 
oooasions,  were  reproduced  anddenonnoed. 

Irritated  more  and  more  by  these  attacks,  Dalhomde  thought  to  intimi- 
date the  opposition  journalists  by  re-arresting  Mr.  Waller,  editor  of  the 
Spectator  J  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  assembly.  But  this  act  did  not 
prevent  energetic  addresses  being  adopted,  everywhere,  with  the  same 
unanimity  as  at  Montreal  Messrs.  Neilson,  Yiger,  and  Guvillier  were 
appointed  as  deputies,  to  repair  to  London  with  these  documents,  to 
which  80,000  signatures  were  attached  at  short  notice.  The  police 
director  of  Montreal  (Mr.  Oale,*  as  it  would  seem)  was  sent  to  London 
with  the  counter-addresses,  and  despatches  from  Lord  Dalhousie.  A  report 
obtained  currency  at  this  time,  that  a  new  division  of  the  Oanadas  would 
be  asked  for ;  by  which  the  island  of  Montreal  and  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships were  to  be  annexed  to  Upper  Canada.  Gale  was  a  violent  partisan 
of  the  executive.  His  hatred  for  the  French-Canadians  was  notorious; 
and  it  was  also  known  that  he  had  written  many  articles  for  the  Montreal 
Oazettey  which  had  advocated  the  Union  project ;  and  the  demand  stiD 
made  that  such  a  measure  should  be  effected,  taking  into  account  Hie 
semi-official  character  of  the  journal  itself,  caused  a  belief  that  tho  call 
had  been  made,  through  its  columns,  by  the  governor  himseif.  i 

The  departure  of  the  Canadian  agents  with  the  addressee  did  not 
suspend' the  holding  of  public  meetings,  nor  calm  the  fermentation  pre- 
vailing in  the-  country. 

The  governor,,  on  his  part,  continued  to  deal  rigorously  with  magistrates, 
militia  officers,  and  the  opposition  press.  Several  magistrates  were 
displaced.  The  Quebec  Gazette  hereupon  remarked,  "  Let  the  country 
despise  these  new  insults  I  It  can  fearlessly  leave  its  destinies  in  the 
hands  of  a  British  king  and  government"  Although  this  journal  was  more 
moderate  in  its  opposition  than  the  others,  it  did  not  escape  prosecution. 
Four  actions  for  libel  were  raised  against  its  proprietor,  because  he  had 
published  resolutions  adopted  at  public  meetings. 

While  Lower  Canada  was  thus  struggling  against  its  government,  the 
Upper  Province  was  disturbed  by  like  agitations.  The  concurrence  in 
opposition,  of  two  populations  of  diverse  origin,  gave  an  adventitious 

*  The  author  designates  Mr.  Gale  as  "  chef  de  la  police  de  Montreal ; "  Mr. 
Ghristie  gives  him  his  right  title,  which  was  "  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions'' 
of  the  district  of  that  name.*— Ji. 
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vdglit  to  the  oomplamts  of  each  against  the  misgOYemment  which 
affected  both.  Before  the  addiesses  exposing  it  reached  Britain,  Mr. 
Hame  had  made  allnsion  to  the  discord  existing  in  the  Ganadas,  upon 
oooasion  of  the  army  estimates  being  discussed  in  a  committee  of  supply. 
'*  The  question/'  said  he,  "  is  this :  How  are  those  colonies  governed  ? 
Are  they  administered  in  a  proper  spirit,  wisely,  rationally  ?  Or,  rather^ 
does  not  the  government  take  every  means  to  irritate  their  inhabitants,  and 
drive  them  into  excesses  from  despair  of  obtaining  justice  ?  Why  have 
we,  at  this  moment,  6,000  soldiers  in  the  colony,  if  there  be  no  need  for 
an  army  to  coerce  a  people,  who  at  once  hate  and  fear  the  government 
wiiioh  rules  them  ?  What  should  we, ^members  of  this  house,  say,  if  we 
were  treated  as  the  assembly-men  of  Lower  Canada  now  are  ?  How 
should  we  like  to  have  the  man  we  all  but  unanimously  chose  for  our 
speaker,  to  be  openly  discredited  the  moment  we  presented  him  to  our 
sovereign  for  his  approbation  ?  Turn  your  r^ards  towards  the  United 
States:  they  have  not,  for  the  protection  of  their  immense  frontier 
lines,  as  many  regulars  as  we  have  in  Canada.  The  same  &ulty  system 
obtains  in  all  our  colonies,  indeed ;  and  the  British  people  are  little  aware 
of  the  arbitrary  rule  imposed  upon  them ;  for  all  military  administrators 
are  naturally  despotic.    They  ought  to  be  superseded  by  civil  governors." 

Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  that  a  committee  of  the  house  should  be 
nonunated  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  two  Canadas,  call  for 
evidence,  and  report  on  the  subject  "  There  may  be,"  said  the  minister^ 
<<  many  defects  in  the  colonial  constitution ;  but  this  was  inevitable  at  the 
epoch  of  its  initiation.  The  country  itself,  its  resources,  its  interests, 
were  tiien  little  known ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
imperfections  should  exist  in  that  constitution,  although  it  was  drawn  up 
by  the  greatest  contemporary  statesmen  of  Britain ;  who  had  to  Mfil 
the  engagements  entered  into  with  the  French  colonists,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  try  to  introduce  the  advantages  attaching  to  the  laws,  judicial  proce- 
dure, and  administrative  system  of  Britain.  But  the  biU  of  1791  gave 
the  power  of  examining  and  amending  all  those  deficiencies  which,  Pitt 
foresaw,  would  have  to  be  supplied  afterwards. 

''  France  ceded  Canada  to  Britain  in  1763,  unconditionally,  without 
stipulating,  in  any  way,  how  the  colony  was  to  be  administered,  but  in 
full  sovereignty.  Its  population  did  not  then  exceed  65,000  souls*. 
France  had  introduced  therein  the  feudal  system  in  aU  its  strength,  or 
rather  in  all  its  deformity.  This  system,  and  co-existent  French  juris- 
pc^nce  (la  Cautume  de  Paris),  set  up  a  bar  against  all  progress." 

The  minister  then  adverted  to  the  intention  which  (George  II  had,  after 
the  Conquest,  of  sending  British  colonists  to  Canada,  under  promise  of 
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giTing  them  a  representatiye  goyerament  and  establishing  the  laws  of 
England.  ''Every  effort  was  made/'  he  said,  "to  introduoe  British 
jorispradenoe  and  make  it  paramount,  np  to  the  year  1774.  Judges 
were  sent  out  to  administer  it ;  but  no  l^slature  was  established,  on 
acoount  of  the  insurrections  which  supervened,  soon  afterwards,  in  the 
adjoining  provinces.  To  conciliate  the  Canadians,  the  intended  full 
substitution  of  English  legism  was  departed  from,  and  English  criminal 
law  only  took  place  of  that  of  France.  The  continued  use  of  French 
law  and  custom  was  confirmed ;  the  catholic  religion  was  recognized  as  the 
faith  of  the  majority ;  and,  instead  of  the  French  system  of  taxation, 
the  &r  less  onerous  British  mode  was  established. 

''  The  declaratory  act  of  1778  gave  to  the  colonists  the  right  of  taxing 
themselves ;  and  this  right  was  confirmed  by  the  constitution  of  1791. 
All  imposts  were  to  be  levied  by  consent  of  the  legislature  only :  while 
Uj^r  Canada  was  separated  from  the  Lower  Province,  with  the  intent 
that  the  former  should  have  the  institutions  of  a  British-founded  colony. 
But  a  fault  was  committed  at  that  time,  in  apportioning  the  electoral 
districts  (oolUgt»  iUctoreavx^  not  in  accordance  with  extent  of  territoiy, 
but  in  ratio  of  the  population ;  which  arrangement  had  the  effect  of 
giving  to  the  seigniories  an  undue  proportion  of  representatives. 

''  There  remains  for  consideration  another  difficulty,  of  a  yet  graver 
character :  the  control  of  the  colonial  legislature  over  the  public  expendi- 
ture. The  imposts  which  replaced  French  taxation  were  applied,  in  terms 
of  the  act  of  1774,  to  the  payment  of  civil-list  allowances  and  to  defiray 
the  cost  of  the  judicial  administration.  Their  avails  amounted  to 
£40,000,  with  fines  and  confiscations.  Other  taxes,  imposed  by  the 
legislature,  and  left  at  its  disposition,  touch  a  total  of  about  £100,000. 
The  assembly  claims  the  control  of  the  entire  revenue;  and,  also,  the 
right  to  decide  who  are  the  proper  parties,  in  public  office,  to  be  salaried 
out  of  the  £40,000  just  adverted  to.  The  crown  does  not  admit  of  that 
pretension,  which,  in  fiict,  is  founded  neither  on  law  nor  custom ;  and 
the  assembly,  on  its  part,  refuses  to  grant  the  annual  supplies  in  view  of 
forcing  the  executive  to  accord  to  the  representative  body  the  absolute 
control  of  the  whole  public  income.      Such  is  the  question  at  issue 

between  the  two  l^islative  chambers England  is  the  parent  of  many 

colonies,  one  of  these  is  now  among  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing 
empires  in  the  world  ;^by  that  and  others,  we  have  carried  our  language, 
OUT  free  institutions,  and  our  system  of  laws,  to  the  most  remote  comers 
of  the  globe.  What  we  have  thiis  planted  is  now  taking  root,  and  what 
we  now  foster  as  colonies  will  be,  no  doubt,  one  day  or  other,  themselves 
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firee  nations,  the  oommunioaton  of  freedom  to  other  oountries.  If  I  am 
told  that  for  this  we  have  made  great  sacrifices,  I  say,  let  it  he  so,  for,  in 
spite  of  those  sacrifices,  England  remains,  for  its  extent,  still  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  happy  nation  that  exists,  or  ever  has  existed.  I  say, 
moreoyer,  that  we  should  be  well  paid  for  all  the  sacrifices  we  may  yet  be 
called  upon  to  make,  if  we  are  to  add  to  the  rich  harvest  of  glory  we  have 
already  reaped,  by  being  the  parent  of  countries  in  which  the  same  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  that  has  distinguished  this  country  will,  I  trust,  for 
many  ages  to  come,  be  enjoyed.  That  will  be  our  reward  for  establishing 
our  superfluous  population,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world.  What  can  be  a  prouder  feeling  for  Englishmen,  than  that  England 
has  done  its  duty  to  the  World,  by  attempting,  and  successfully  too,  to 
improve  it  ?  Whether  Canada  is  to  remain  for  ever  dependent  on  England^ 
or  is  to  become  an  independent  state, — ^not  I  trust,  by  hostile  separation, 
but  by  amicable  arrangement, — it  is  still  the  duty  and  interest  of  this 
country  to  imbue  it  with  English  feeling,  and  benefit  it  by  means  of 
English  laws  and  institutions.^' 

This  discourse  was  very  adroit ;  the  minister  dissimulating  the  financial 
question  in  addressing  the  British  commons,  among  whom  the  unlimited 
voting  of  supplies  is  a  sacred  right ;  and  then,  as  above,  artfully  dilated 
on  the  credit  that  would  redound,  if^  Britain  could  but  make  Canada 
a  country  as  English .  at  heart  as  it  was  in  name.  The  whole  policy 
of  the  colonial^office,  indeed,  tended  to  that  end ;  and  Huskisson,  never 
distrusting  its  reasonableness  any  more  than  doubting  its  feasibility, 
naturally  approbated  the  existing  colonial  administration ;  also  expressing 
bis  disapproval,  in  the  strongest  terms,  of  the  agitation  got  up  against  it 
among  the  inhabitants.  Each  governor,  in  succession,  had  in  fact  done  no 
more  than  follow  orders  from  head-quarters;  and  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  soon  afterwards,  to  the  governor-generalship  of  India, 
sufficiently  proved  that  his  conduct  in  Canada  was  not  only  approved 
there,  but  was  thought  worthy  of  recompense.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  colonial  minister  raised  his  voice  against  the  discontent- 
ment of  those  put  under  the  Dalhousie  sway,  for  it  was  a  grave  practical 
censure  of  the  minister's  own  faults  and  those  of  his  predecessors. 

A  distinguished  commoner,  of  French  descent,  Mr.  Labouch^,  stood 
up  in  defence  of  the  Canadians,  and  vindicated  energetically  the  claims 
they  put  forward;  denouncing,  at  the  same  time,  the  hostile  prejudices 
against  them  of  an  alien  race  of  fellow-colonists.  '^  I  look  upon  the  act  of  ^ 
1791,^'  said  he,  *^  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  Canadian  freedom.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  intentions  of  Pitt  and  his  coadjutors  had  been  better 
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foUowed  ont  by  those  who  oame  after  him  and  them,  Lower  Canada  would 
have  attained  to  that  height  of  prosperity  they  destined  for  that  provinoe ; 
and  that  it  would,  at  this  hour,  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  concord  and 
tranquillity  its  oonneotion  with  Britain  must  have  assured  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  intent  of  Pitt  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  legislature  was 
indeed  to  combine  a  legialatiye  council  with  a  repreeentatiYe  chamber ; 
but  not  to  compose  that  council  of  men  of  British  race  only;  which  noe 

forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  general  population I  am  truly  sorry 

that  the  name  of  the  colonial  minister  should  be  bound  up  as  it  is,  with 
the  abortive  union  act  of  1822,  which  has  so  much  contributed  to  excite 
prevailing  discontents  in  the  colony.  People  do  not  forget  that  an  impor- 
tant measure  was  introduced  to  this  house  late  in.  June,  when  there  were 
not  sixty  members  in  attendance,  abrogating  the  constitution  whiob 
Mr.  Pitt  gave  to  Canada.  The  season  chosen,  the  mode  of  introduction 
of  a  bill  since  proved  to  be  so  obnoxious,  prove  sufficiently  that  its  oon- 
ooctors  hoped  to  steal  a  march  on  the  Canadians,  and  prevent  them  from. 
expressing  their  dissent  against  its  provisions,  or  censurii^  the  conduct 
of  the  government 

In  the  reported  speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  the  same  side,  we 
find  the  following  passages :  *'  Canada  can  be  preserved  to  Britain  by 
governing  that  dependency  on  principles  of  justice.  These,  so  far  as  I 
understand  them  in  detail,  are  few  and  simple :  namely,  full  and  effective 
protection  against  alien  influence ;  complete  fireedom  to  the  colonists  to 
conduct  their  own  affidrs,  and  to  regulate  their  own  trading  industry, 
internal  and  external :  under  condition,  however,  that  they  pay  a  reason* 
able  price  for  or  towards  defraying  the  outlay  of  ihe  Imperial  government 

on  their  behalf. Reverting  to  the  observations  we  have  h^ird  relative 

to  the  French  code  {la  Coutume  dt  Parit)^  I  b^  the  house  to  remember 
that  no  change  was  made  in  it  between  the  years  1760  and  1789.  While 
allowing  that  the  civil  law  of  olden  France  was  a  faulty  system  as  regarded 
conveyances  of  real  property  and  its  hypothecation ;  that  it  was  a  system 
both  costly  and  tardy,  and  led  to  prolonged  litigation ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Canadians,  while  under  that  system,  were  so  badly  off  as  we  have 
been  told;  especially,  when  I  recollect  that  those  laws  were  administered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  parliament  of  Paris — a  body  composed  in  part^ 
of  some  of  the  greatest  legal  geniuses  known ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
chancellor  de  THdpital  and  president  Montesquieu." — Here  the  orator, 
giving  free  scope  to  his  sarcastic  humor,  ran  a  kind  of  parallel  (in  absui^ 
dity)  between  the  old  Frendi  and  existing  British  kws.  Witli  inimitable 
wit  he  exposed,  in  detail,  all  the  complexities,  whimsicalities,  and  ridioo^ 
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looB  obeervanoes,  wliicli  have  dnng,  ever  sinoe  early  times,  to  English 
legal  process.  He  had  a  wide  field  to  expatiate  in ;  it  being  well  known 
to  all,  that  convejanoes  of  real  property,  for  instance,  require  as  mnoh 
doeomentary  illustration—- even  the  smallest  bit  of  it  requiring  as  many 
preliminary  precautions — as  the  negociation  of  a  treaty  between  two 
nations. 

Besuming  his  accustomed  serious  style,  Sir  James  thus  continued: 
^'  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  assembly  was  entirely  warranted  in  acting 
as  it  has  done :  it  had  an  indisputable  right  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  all  the  moneys  accorded  by  its  votes.  Every  representatiye  body,  in 
bast,  must  of  necessity  exercise  this  power ;  and  it  was  by  its  means  that 
those  who  sat  in  this  house,  during  ages  anterior  to  the  present,  secured 
for  us  (British  commoners)  the  importance  we  now  possess.  Once 
abridge  the  Canadian  assembly  of  its  vital  privily  in  this  r^ard,  and 
accountability  to  the  people's  rcpresentatiyes  becomes  a  mere  Ulusion. — 
In  1827,  again,  the  assembly  passed  thirty-one  bills ;  the  upper  house 
refused  to  pass  any  one  of  them  I  Who  is  answerable  for  this?  it  may 
be  asked.  '  The  goYcmor,'  is  my  reply ;  for  the  council  is  but  an  instru- 
ment in  his  hands.  A  legislative  council,  constituted  like  that  of  Canada, 
forms  no  constitutional  barrier  between  executive  and  representative 
power.  Of  the  twenty^ieven  councillors  actually  in  place,  all  but  ten  are 
government  functionaries;  the  majority  receiving,  annuidly,  £15,000  of 
the  public  moneys:  not  a  small  sum  this,  for  a  country  where  £1000  a 
year  is  thought  to  be  a  considerable  fortune.  I  do  not  include  among 
those  functionaries  the  bishop,  who  may  have  governmental  leanings,  but 
who  is  no  partisan.  I  understand  that  a  council  minority,  virtually, 
is  non-existent;  for,  wearied  with  bootless  struggles  against  the  influence 
of  the  majority  of  placemen  at  the  board,  the  independent  members  have 
ceased  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  their  paid  colleagues. 

''  The  colonial  minister  has  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  this  house, 
not  in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  but  only  in  r^ard  of  the  colonists  of 
British  descent  in  Canada;  for,  in  several  parts  of  his  speech,  he  made 
special  allusion  to  the  latter.  Now  I  ask,  will  any  one  show  me  a 
law,  passed  by  the  Canadian  assembly,  tending  to  the  detriment  of 
oar  compatriots,  in  either  province  ?  The  remedy,  too,  for  a  chimerical 
evil  conjured  up,  is  a  re-distribution  of  the  electoral  franchise,  keeping  in 
view  the  interests  of  80,000  British-derived  colonists,  whose  well-being  is 
supposed  to  be  compromised  by  the  l^slation  of  400,000  French-Cana- 
dians ;  the  latter  being  proprietors  of  nearly  all  the  landed  property  in  the 
Lower  Province.    Now  our  colonial  conipatriots,  with  few  exceptions,  aM 
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congregated  in  the  towns,  and  are,  most  of  them,  engaged  in  trade. 
That  they  form  an  important  class,  is  certain;  that  as  a  body,  they 
are  respectable,  I  do  not  doubt;  but,"  added  Sir  James,  in  terminating 
his  discourse,  "  are  we  to  have  in  Canada  a  distinct  body  of  British  colo- 
nists, dissevered,  as  it  were,  from  the  general  population  ?  Above  all,  is 
this  body  to  be  privil^ed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  common  popula- 
tion? Is  the  far  inferior  section  (numerically)  to  have  its  interests 
exclusively  cared  for,  or  its  religious  sympathies  fostered,  so  as  to  bring 
about  protestant  domination  ?  Shall  we  bequeath  to  the  original  people 
of  that  great  dependency  six  hundred  years  of  calamity  and  suffering, 
such  as  Ireland  has  had  to  endure ;  merely  because  the  Canadas  too,  like 
the  latter,  contain  a  small  population,  of  British  birth  or  descent,  whose 
interests  and  belief  are  alone  thought  worthy  of  protection  and  adoption  ? 
In  the  name  of  Heaven  I  let  not  such  a  scourge  ever  again  fall  upon  any 
land  under  the  sway  of  Brtiain.  Let  our  governing  policy,  in  the  outer 
regions  of  our  empire,  ever  be,  to  mete  out  equal  justice  to  all  parties,  to 
men  of  every  class  pursuing  honest  ends.  Above  all,  let  not  the  French- 
Canadians  suppose  for  a  moment  that  their  rights  or  aspirations  are  less 
oared  for  by  us,  than  those  of  their  fellow  adult  colonists  of  our  own 
blood.  The  males  of  both  races,  being  now  British  freemen,  and  common 
subjects  of  one  king,  are  entitled  to  be  co-equal  with  us  in  all  things.  It 
is  not  for  this  house  in  any  wise  to  sanction  invidious  distinctions  be- 
tween British  and  French  descended  subjects  of  the  empire.  And  if  it 
be  thought  an  equitable  arrangement  to  give  a  preponderance  in  legisla- 
tion to  the  majority  in  numbers,  and  to  those  possessed  of  the  incom- 
parably greatest  share  of  territorial  wealth ;  what  right  has  the  (almost 
landless)  minority  to  complain  ?  If  civil  liberty  and  political  power  be 
not  concomitants  of  numerical  strength  and  the  possession  of  real  propertjr, 
the  people  of  no  country  can  permanently  maintain  their  freedom :  eveiy 
privilege  they  have  exists  but  during  the  good  pleasure  of  those  who 
govern  them.  Finally,  I  look  upon  a  distinction  in  the  treatment 
of  races,  and  the  division  of  a  population  into  distinct  classes  as  most 
perilous  in  every  way  and  at  all  times." 

Mr.  Hume,  also,  forcibly  sustained  the  complaints  of  the  Canadians,  and 
severely  censured  the  policy  of  the  colonial-office.  As  spokesman  for 
Upper  Canada,  to  him  had  been  consigned  the  petitions  of  the  complain- 
ants in  that  province.  "  If  the  colony  of  Canada,"  said  he,  ^'  were  the 
only  one  of  our  possessions  demanding  redress  at  our  hands,  it  would  be 
comparatively  well ;  but  it  so  happens,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Nova 
Scotia,  there  is  not  one  of  them  all  that  has  not  been  making  such  appli- 
cations for  a  length  of  time,  yet  never  have  any  been  attended  to." 
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Mr.  WQmot,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Labouohdre,  said  that  the  mother  countiy 
ouglit  to  reserve  to  herself  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  and  especially 
that  of  imposing  customs  dues ;  but  that  the  revenue  arising  from  such 
taxation  might  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonists.  Mr.  Stanley 
thought  that  the  l^slative  council  ought  to  be  abolished,  because  it 
merely  served  as  a  screen  for  the  action  of  the  governor ;  and  because  the 
council,  naturally  inimical  to  popular  rights,  held  the  place  of  an  aristo- 
cratic body,  without  its  titles  or  consideration.  As  to  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment adapted  for  the  Canadians,  it  ought  to  be  so  favorably  composed, 
be  added,  that  they  would  have  no  wish  to  change  it  for  a  constitution 
like  that  of  any  of  the  United.  States.  Messrs.  Warburton  and  Baring 
discoursed  in  the  same  strain.  The  house  of  commons,  aiW  a  prolonged 
debate,  referred  the  Canadian  petitions  to  a  special  committee  of  its 
members. 

The  enemies  of  our  cause,  in  London,  noting  the  support  given  to  it 
in  parliament,  began  to  agitate  against  us  anew.  Two-score  traders  to  the 
colony  got  up  a  petition  for  a  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  as  a  remedy  for 
every  wrong  complained  of.  This  petition  was,  along  with  all  the  others, 
referred  to  the  committee  on  Canadian  affairs.  Before  it  were  called  Sir 
Francis  Burton  and  Mr.  Grant,  agents  for  the  assembly,  Mr.  Eyerson, 
agent  for  Upper  Canada,  Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Ellice,  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  some 
Anglo-Canadian  merchants. 

The  committee,  after  due  consideration,  made  a  long  report  to  the  house, 
but  the  sentiments  expressed  in  which  were  neither  formally  adopted  nor 
yet  repudiated.     It  declared,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
in  the  colony,  a  union  of  the  two  Canadas  could  not  be  recommended  ]  that 
the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  land-tenures,  so  far  as  grants  in  free 
and  common  soccage  were  concerned,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as 
before — thus  sanctioning  the  special  hypothecations  and  laws  of  alienation 
of  Upper  Canada ;  and  that  an  option  should  be  given  to  the  Lower-Ca- 
nadians, if  they  chose  to  abolish  seigniorial  tenure,  and  to  establish  circuit 
courts  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  for  adjudicating  causes  involving  the 
interests  of  parties  holding  lands  in  soccage.      The  committee  expressed 
its  opinion,  that  the  French-Canadians  should  be  left  in  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  privileges;  and  thought  that  it  would 
be  of  use  to  increase  the  extent  of  representation  in  Lower  Canada,  re- 
founding  it  on  the  bases  of  that  of  the  Upper  Province;  also,  that  the  still 
unsettled  lands  should  revert  to  the  crown  domain,  and  be  resold ;  that  a 
light  tax  might  be  imposed  on  land-grants  not  entered  upon  ;  that  the 
whole  public  income  of  Lower  Canada  should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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aasemblj,  except  the  hereditary  and  territorial  reyenne ;  finally,  that  to 
the  crown  should  be  reserved  the  right  of  displacing  judges. 

The  committee  regretted  that  the  Imperial  parliament  had  not  been  in- 
formed of  the  use  made  of  the  revenues  of  Canada  without  the  consent  of 
its  representatiyes,  and  advised  that  precautions  should  be  taken,  in  i^ture, 
to  prevent  malversations  by  the  receiver-general  and  his  subordinates. 
The  estates  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  advised,  should  be  devoted  to  educational 
purposes.  The  legislative  council,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  ]  the  committee  adding,  that  the  judges  had  no 
right  to  take  part  in  political  discussions  as  councillors,  while  they  were 
best  excluded  altogether  from  the  executive  council.  Lastly,  that  no 
other  organic  change  should  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  1791,  than 
to  yield  up  all  the  interior  r^ulation  of  the  Lower  Province  to  its  own 
legislature ;  the  interposition  of  the  Imperial  parliament  to  be  called  for 
only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  sharing  of  the  customs-revenue  between  the  two 
provinces,  the  committee  doubted  not  that  the  agents  for  each  would  come 
to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  that  disputed  matter.  Both  ought  to 
have,  it  was  observed,  a  resident  agent  in  London.  Kadical  defects  there 
might  be  in  the  colonial  constitution,  the  committee  admitted ;  but  ti^ 
difficulties  which  had  come  under  their  review,  it  imputed  entirely  to 
maladministration.  As  for  the  conduct  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  which  had 
been  brought  into  question,  the  committee  expressed  no  opinion  ^  but  it 
adjured  the  government  to  institute  a  rigorous  investigation  thereinto, 
and  do  such  justice  in  the  case  as  sound  policy  demanded. 

This  report  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  making  many  more  concesfflona 
than  its  authors  plainly  recommended.  We  see  in  it  an  evident  desire  to 
please  all  parties : — ^but  that  was  difficult,  or  rather  impossible.  At  the 
bottom  of  all,  too,  there  was  still  a  desire  to  preserve  a  preponderance  for 
the  British  section  of  the  Canadian  population,  although  it  was  a  compar- 
atively small  part  of  the  whole ;  i,  e,  if  this  could  be  done  without  an  abso- 
lute denial  of  the  just  demands  of  the  French-derived  inhabitants.  Few 
afl  those  concessions  were,  which  the  committee  distinctly  demanded  ia 
our  behalf,  even  these  were  not  accorded  by  the  house.  The  new  colon- 
ial minister,  Sir  Geoige  Murray,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Huskisson,  promised 
indeed  to  attend  to  the  committee's  suggestions,  wherever  they  were  prao- 
ticable.  JClui&al^ough  one  branch  of  the  British  l^islature  rec^niaed 
the  vall^^  <^f  t'hft  rigl^fH  its  government  wiiiiheld^  the  latter  was  not  ^ 
bound  down  to  remedy  jVia  wrnn|ya  inflinfp.^  on  tjie  Canadians :  the  com^ 
mens  left  tJxat  diity  to  the  colonial-officer^e  functiotnaries  of  which,  under 
a  amoothed  exterior  indeed,  became  more  hostile  to  us  than  ever  before. 
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Daring  an  interview  wbioh  the  colonial  agenta  had,  a  few  days  after* 
wards,  with  Sir  (}eorge  Murray,  the  latter  expressed  his  r^ret  that  Lord 
Dalhonsie  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Canadians,  the  people  of  a  depen- 
dency whose  possession  was  so  important  to  Great  Britain ;  bat  he  took 
that  opportunity,  he  said,  to  assure  its  accredited  agents,  that  he  would 
use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  causes  of 
trouble  which  had  agitated  the  country  for  so  long  a  time.  In  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  better  understanding  between  the  governing  and  the 
gOTemed,  he  announced  that  to  the  Earl  had  been  sent  an  order  of  recall, 
as  he  had  been  appointed  commandant  of  the  forces  of  India.  His  recall 
was  all  the  more  desirable,  as  his  popularity  was  quite  gone ;  and  it  was 
not  recoverable,  unless  he  were  to  follow  a  completely  contrary  course  to 
that  which  he  had  abready  run ;  but  if  thereby  he  might  have  escaped 
ienewed  hatred,  he  could  not  have  ndssed  unwonted  contempt. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  presented  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was 
■till  in  the  nunistry,  a  memorial  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  in  which 
he  blamed  the  report  of  the  conunons'  committee.  He  accused  the  mem- 
bers of  having  treated  him  unjustly ;  and  declared,  that,  if  the  government 
adopted  the  opinions  embodied  in  their  report,  it  would  soon  find  itself 
involved  in  great  perplexities.  The  conclusion  deducible  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  memorial  was,  that  the  opposition  policy  and  pretensions  to 
recognition  of  nationality  of  the  French-Canadians,  ought  to  be  strenu- 
ously resisted. 

Sir  James  Kempt,  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  replaced  Lord 
Dalhousie  at  Quebec,  and  J^e  Imperial  government  left  all  further  car^ 
as  we  havft  alrftjuly  flflj<^^  qf  making  reparation  to  the  Oanadians  for  pagt 


ihi^pftB^  tn  ^^  very  parties  complained  of,  naniely,"tte  ohiefin^ 
flf  the  colonial-office;  in  other  words,  matters  were  to  follow  the  old  train. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  discontents  contrnuecradd"increased.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  ministry  gained  a  triumph 
in  the  no-results  of  the  parliamentary  inquest ;  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
had  a  vote  of  censure  upon  government  been  proposed  as  a  fitting  sequel, 
the  section  favorable  to  the  Canadians  would  have  been  out-voted.  This 
consideration  determined  their  agents  not  to  press  for  such  a  conclusion. 
They  wisely  preferred  trusting  to  ministerial  promises,  however  vague 
they  might  be,  than  to  expose  their  cause  to  farther  detriment,  by  inop- 
portune persistency.  The  first  discourse  of  Mr.  Huskisson  forewarned 
them,  that,  if  the  ministers  were  driven  into  a  comer,  they  would  make  the 
question  assume  the  shape  of  a  struggle  of  races  and  religions,  in  which 
FrenchrCanadian  liberties  would  be  sacrificed  without  present  hesitation 
or  after-remone. 
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THE  lONETY-TWO  BESOLUTIOKS.— 182^18M. 
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session.— Session  of  1880.— Beply  of  the  ministers  to  the  latest  addresses.- Rcsolationa 
regarding  the  militia  ordinances  and  on  the  supplies.— Legislative  and  execntire  cooneOs. 
—Opinion  of  Sir  James  Kempt  with  respect  to  them.— Sensation  produced  thereby.— 
Meeting  at  St.  Charles.— Lord  Aylmor  replaces  Kempt.— Attorney-general  Stuart  so^ 
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Fletcher  put  under  accusation  .--The  Imperial  parliament  changes  the  constitutional  act, 
for  placing  all  the  revenues  of  Canada  under  the  control  of  its  legislature.— Session  of 
1881-2.— Fresh  despatches  from  Lord  Goderich.— Independence  of  the  judges.— Oown 
lands  and  clergy  reserves.— Post-office.— Close  of  the  session  of  parliament.— Regret  of 
Lord  Aylmor  on  finding  the  concessions  of  Lord  Goderich  so  ill  received.— Riot,  May  81, 
at  Montreal.— The  cholera  in  Canada;  its  terrible  ravages.— Meeting  of  French  Canadians 
«t  St.  Charles,  and  of  British  at  Montreal.— Reply  of  the  ministry  respecting  Judge 
Kerr,  and  the  independence  of  the  Judges.— The  British  ministry  resumes  its  retrograde 
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The  Report  on  Oanadian  Affairs,  by  a  oommittee  of  theHonae  of  commons, 
suggested  many  things,  but  decided  none ;  and  not  having  been  (formally) 
adopted  by  the  British  parliament,  abuses  on  one  side,  and  dissensions  on 
the  other,  resumed  their  course.  Many  persons  flattered  themselves  that 
metropolitan  polity  was  about  to  undergo  mutation,  and  become  more 
impartial  and  more  just  in  its  dealings  with  the  French-descended  colonists ; 
that  administrative  abuses  would  be  abated :  that,  in  fine,  every  means 
would  be  taken  to  restore  concord  among  the  three  branches  of  the  colonial 
government.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  under  a  delusion.  The 
ministry  intended  to  enter  upon  no  reform,  and  determined  to  make  dO 
real  concession.  The  British  minority  were  left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  all  the  executive  departments  ]  and,  by  means  of  their  places  in  thd 
two  councils,  exercised  a  legislative  potency  equal  to  that  of  the  French* 
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Canadian  majority,  represented  by  the  afisembly.  Between  the  two  rival 
bodies  they  counted  upon  exercising,  themselves,  an  authority  to  their  own 
liking,  through  the  medium  of  the  governor. 

Sir  James  Kempt  had  received  very  exact  directions  how  to  act.  He 
was  to  play  a  onensdded  part  under  the  guise  of  the  most  perfect  imparti- 
ality :  without  letting  down  the  council,  however,  which  was  still  to  be 
used  as  a  barrier  against  the  pretensions  of  the  people's  representatives. 
He  performed  the  task  appointed  with  great  address,  and  disappeared 
fipom  the  scene  at  the  nick  of  time  when  vague  professions  would  no  longer 
serve  his  masters'  turn.  When  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he 
turned  his  r^ards  upon  the  ministerial  press,  the  licentiousness  of  whose 
writers  knew  no  bounds.  He  issued  his  orders,  and  their  tone  forthwith 
became  more  moderate.  He  also  stopped  the  political  prosecutions  begun 
at  the  instance  of  his  predecessor.  The  liberal  press,  admonished  by  the 
deputies  after  their  return  from  London,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the 
assembly,  followed  the  example  of  the  official  organs. 

The  country  was  in  anxious  expectation  as  to  what  might  transpire  at 
ihe  next  assembling  of  the  provincial  parliament,  as,  till  then,  no  official 
account  was  expected  of  the  result  of  the  application  to  the  British  l^islature 
and  government  regarding  colonial  questions  which  had  occasioned  so  much 
inquietude.  Some  persons  expected  that  full  justice  would  be  done  in  the 
ers  that  concessions  would  be  made,  if  only  nominal.  The 
legislature  met  near  the  close  of  1828.  The  governor  recognized  M. 
Papineau,  when  presented  to  him,  as  president  of  assembly ;  and  addressed 
the  chambers  in  a  discourse,  wherein  he  observed  that  he  would,  by 
special  message,  communicate  a  despatch  he  had  received,  relative  to  the 
employment  of  the  public  revenue.  He  informed  them  that  the  ministers 
had  taken  off  his  shoulders  all  responsibility,  and  that  the  chambers  would 
find  in  the  views  of  the  home  government  a  lively  desire  to  retrench  all 
abuses. 

This  discourse,  which,  it  was  said,  was  sent  ready-made  from  London,} 
really  contained  very  little  worth  remarking  on.  The  two  chambers  maintain- 
ed a  corresponding  reserve  in  their  replies  to  it.  The  assembly,  however, 
did  make  an  exception  to  this  guardedness  in  one  point,  for  they  judged  it 
proper  to  protest  thus  early  against  the  act  of  the  executive  council,  by  which 
the  latter  had,  in  the  year  preceding,  disposed  of  public  moneys  without 
their  sanction.  Nevertheless  the  house,  in  its  reply,  expressed  great 
satisfiiction  at  the  nomination  of  Sir  James  Kempt  as  governor,  and 
promised  him  its  cordial  co-operation.  A  week  thereafter,  the  promised 
message  was  delivered ;  it  contained  the  decision  of  the  ministry  on  the 
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question  of  the  gapplies,  and  upon  a  few  minor  points  in  dispute. /After 
some  general  observations  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians,  and  on  the 
desirability  of  restoring  harmony  in  their  oonntij^  Uie  message  annonneed 
that  recent  discrnssions  on  the  snbjeot  of  employing  the  proceeds  of  the 
pablic  revenue  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king,  who  had  looked 
into  the  subject  with  the  intention  to  regulate  the  affiir  in  a  way  to 
reconcile  what  was  due  to  his  own  prerogative,  while  he  manifested  regard 
for  his  subjects*  rights.  So  much  of  the  revenue  to  which  tlie  Impttill 
parliament  had  given  an  irrevocaUe  destination  would  not  have  been  pot 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ]»o^ncial  legislature,  and  therefore  was  now  to 
remain  under  the  charge  of  the  crown.  This  revenue,  added  to  certain 
provincial  supplements^  and  to  the  sum  of  £3000  to  £4000  f(Hr  casual  and 
territorial  income,  formed  a  grand  total  of  £38,000,  whidb  was  to  be 
annually  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  government.  K  the  house  dioae 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  governor  and  the  judges,  the  home  government 
was  willing  to  take  into  its  keep  the  rest  of  the  money  until  the  aaseml^ 
should  make  known  its  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  its  employment. 
The  ministers  expressed  a  hope  that  this  proposal  would  find  acceptance,  but 
in  any  case  th^  had  a  project  in  hand  for  jegulatbg  the  financial  difficulty 
in  a  definitive  manner.  As  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  securities  givte 
by  the  receivex^neral  and  the  sheriflb,  the  home  government  would 
become  responsible  for  the  safety  of  all  money  paid  to  the  army  commissary. 
Any  arrangement  made  on  an  equitable  basis  as  to  the  sharing  of  the 
customs-revenues  by  the  two  provinces  would  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
by  the  British  ministry.  Finally,  the  ministers  expressed  a  wish  that 
unsettled  lands  (disposed  of)  should  be  taxed,  and  registry-offices  estab- 
lished; 

We  have  here  given,  as  above,  the  som  and  substance  of  the  reforms 
accorded.  The  salaries  of  the  governor  and  judges  once  paid,  the  assem- 
bly might  be  consulted  as  to  the  mode  of  employing  the  public  revenue 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  council  under  the  authority  of  the 
home  government,  prpvided  always  that  the  former  should  apply  it  to 
such  purposes,  and  in  such  manner,  as  not  to  impair  the  action  of  the 
latter.  Now,  in  order  not  to  diminiah  that  action  a  permanent  vote  was 
wanted,  and  it  was  precisely  to  render  the  executive  less  independent  in 
that  regard,  that  the  people's  representatives  had  striven  to  bring  the 
whole  revenue  under  their  own  superviMon  by  a  yearly  distribution  of  it. 
The  ministry  had  a  financial  project  in  hand,  it  was  said,  but  what  could 
it  be  ?  Ifwas  for  those  whom  the  tax-payers  had  elected  to  look  after 
their  interests,  to  regulate  the  finances,  and  not  the  colonial-office  funo> 
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tionuies;  the  Utter  being  noways  responsible  to  the  house  for  what  they 
might  do  or  leaye  undone :  and  they  were  besides,  now  more  than  ever 
inspired  by  sentiments  hostile  to  the  French-Canadians.  All  explanation, 
every  suggestion,  coming  from  that  quarter  most  needs  be  illusory  in  the 
ptes^it  case.  As  a  consequence,  the  assembly,  after  referring  the  message 
to  a  special  committee  for  further  consideration,  already  arrived  at  the 
cooelusion  that  the  compromise  of  the  home  government  would  prove 
nvgatory. 

When  the  committee  presented  its  report^  it  was  adopted  almost  una- 
nimously, after  a  call  of  the  house.  The  decision  arrived  at  was,  that  in 
no  case  would  the  assembly  recede  from  its  determination  to  assume 
unlimited  control  over  the  entire  financial  receipts  and  public  expenditure ; 
thai  the  Imperial  parliament,  wherein  Canada  had  no  representative^  had 
no  right  to  interpose  for  the  renovation  of  laws  which  the  Canadians 
considered  needful  for  the  maintenance  of  iheir  rights ;  and  intimating 
that  interference  in  the  local  l^slation  of  Canada  in  any  way  by  British 
^e^ators  could  only  aggravate  existing  evils.  The'  house,  on  its  part, 
willing  to  second  the  kind  intentions  expressed  by  the  ministry,  agreed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates  presented  to  it;  and  when  a  final 
arrangement  should  be  come  to,  it  would  make  the  salaries  of  the  gover- 
nor, of  the  judges,  and  of  the  executive  eonndllors,  independent  of 
annual  voting.  It  announced,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  bill  would  be 
passed,  sanctioning,  after  due  examination,  the  outiay  ahready  made; 
tiiat  it  had  received  no  complaint  against  the  existing  division  of  the 
eustoms-dues  between  the  two  provinces;  and  that  it  would  willifigly 
co-operate  in  any  measure  for  behoof  of  the  Eastern  Towne^ips.  Lastly, 
i^  opinion  was  enunciated,  that,  in  order  to  establish  peace  and  restore 
harmony  in  the  province,  the  following  points  should  be  regulated  satis- 
fiKStorily : — 

1.  Independence  of  the  judges,  and  their  seclusion  from  the  political 
business  of  the  province. 

2.  Eesponsibility  and  aocountabilily  of  public  officenb 

3.  A  greater  independence  of  support  from  the  public  revenues,  and 
more  intimate  connection  with  colonial  interests,  in  the  composition  of 
the  legislative  council. 

4.  Application  of  the  Jesuits*  estates  to  educational  purposes. 
6.  The  removal  of  obstructions  to  land  settlement 

6.  A  redress  of  grievances  generally. 

These  resolutions  were  embodied  in  addresses  to  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment ;  which,  at  the  instance  of  the  assembly,  the  governor  transmitted 
to  Loudon. 
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The  oouncQ,  on  its  part  (at  Kempt's  saggestion,  donbtless),  rescinded 
a  resolution  it  had  passed  in  1821,  expressing  a  determination  to  take  up 
no  bill  sent  for  its  consideration^  unless  drawn  up  in  certain  prescribed 
forms. 

The  house  passed  79  bills  this  session,  out  of  which  but  six,  reserved 
for  the  royal  consideration,  were  unsanctioned  by  the  goTcmor.  Among 
the  latter  was  one  augmenting  the  number  of  representatiyea  to  84. 
The  assembly  had  previously  voted  that  there  should  be  89  in  all ;  bui 
the  council  retrenched  one  member  from  several  counties  to  which  two 
members  had  been  allotted,  and  had  given  two  to  others  that  had  but 
one:  so  that,  with  these  modifications,  the  resultant  totality  stood  as 
above.  The  assembly,  not  willing  that  the  measure  should  miscarry^ 
agreed  to  adopt  the  council's  emendations.  Among  tibe  laws  unsanctioned 
by  the  governor  there  were  several  of  great  importance,  whether  from  the 
principles  they  established  or  confirmed,  or  by  the  impulsion  they  gave 
to  the  pn^ress  of  the  country.  ^  Such  were,  for  instance,  those  which 
gave  a  legal  status  to  Jews  and  Methodists ;  those  which  accorded  large 
sums  for  improving  the  highways,  for  extending  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  science.  The 
funds  voted  for  all  purposes  this  year,  exceeded  £200,000.  The  house 
also  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  to  Mr.  Laboa- 
ch^re,  its  friends  in  tho  house  of  commons ;  abo  to  its  agents  extraordinary^ 
Messrs.  Neilson,  Viger,  and  CuviUier. 

When  the  following  session  was  opened,  Kempt  hastened  to  inform  the 
two  chambers  that  the  trade  and  public  revenue  of  the  colony  were  od 
the  increase ;  that  schools  had  been  everywhere  established,  that  the  roads 
were  improving ;  and  that  the  public  accounts  were  getting  into  proper 
order.  He  suggested  that,  for  the  advancement  of  the  colony  in  its  new 
career,  the  currency-laws  should  be  ameliorated,  and  education  stillbetter 
cared  for;  that  additional  tribunak  should  be  erected  in  the  more  popu- 
lous countied,  that  uncultured  land-holdings  should  be  taxed,  and 
hypothecations  of  property  roistered.  As  for  the  petitions  sent  to 
England,  the  governor  said,  that  the  British  ministry  had 'not  been  able, 
up  to  that  time,  to  submit  the  (provincial)  supply  question  to  the  Imperial 
parliament,  but  they  were  in  the  way  of  doing  so.  Meantime,  the  assem- 
bly was  solicited  to  vote  the  civil  list  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  house  turned  its  attention  during  this  session  to  the  old  militaa 
ordinances,  of  which  Lord  Dalhousie  had  made  such  an  abuse;  and 
resolved,  by  a  majority  of  31  against  4,  to  send  an  address  to  the  king, 
protesting  against  the  revival  of  those  laws:  which  were  all  the  more 
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dangerons  for  liaving  been  enacted  at  a  time  when  the  conntiy  was  under 
despotic  role.  ^'  The  house,"  said  Mr.  Neilson,  ^'  has  unanimously 
decided  that  they  are  still  in  force."  Whereupon  M.  Papineau  observed, 
''  if  the  house  yields  to  the  desires  of  the  inhabitants,  then  those  ordi- 
nances are  abrogated ;  for  when  all  the  people  in  any  country  unanimously 
repudiate  a  bad  law,  there  is  no  possibility  of  executing  it :  therefore,  I 
say,  the  (obnoxious)  laws  in  (question  are  already  abrogated."  Mr.  A. 
Stuart  here  exclaimed,  ^'  This  is  rebellion !  " 

As  for  the  supplies  demanded,  the  house,  while  granting  them,  intimated 
that  they  were  accorded  provisionally  only,  and  in  expectation,  first,  of  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  being  made  as  to  them  at  an  early  date;  on 
condition,  secondly,  that  the  grievances  admitted  to  exist,  in  the  Commons' 
Beport,  should  be  redressed  ,*  thirdly,  that  the  legislative  council  should 
be  reformed;  fourthly,  that  the  judges  should  not  intermeddle  with 
partisan  politics,  nor  sit  in  the  executive  council ;  lastly,  on  condition 
that  a  tribunal  should  be  established  for  judging  incriminated  state 
fimctionaries. 

The  councillors,  noting  the  inflexible  oppomtion  of  the  assembly  to 
them,  would  have  fain  rejected  the  supply  bill,  without  taking  it  into 
consideration  at  all ;  but  the  governor  exerted  his  influence,  and  gained 
over  some  of  the  members.  When  the  bill  was  put  to  the  vote,  the 
members  for  and  against  were  7  to  7.  Old  Judge  Sewell,  always  ready 
at  finding  an  expedient,  gave  a  double  vote  in  its  favor ;  voting  once  as  a 
eouncillor,  and  again  as  president  of  council'  The  protestant  bishop^ 
Mr.  Stewart,  attended  at  the  board  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time- 
during  the  session,  at  the  instance  of  Sewell,  merely  to  help  the  cause 
with  his  vote.  The  (nominal)  minority  entered  a  protest  against  accept- 
ing the  bill. 

Kempt  expressed  his  r^ret  that  the  assembly  had  not  voted  the  whole 
amount  asked  for,  which  included,  besides  the  current  expenses,  the 
arrears  of  certain  salaries ;  but,  nevertheless,  thanked  the  members 
collectively  for  the  liberal  grants  they  had  accorded  in  the  special  alloca- 
tions for  the  public  benefit,  already  detailed.  Besides  these,  a  handsome 
6um  was  accorded  for  constructing  along  the  harbor  of  Montreal,  a  mag-- 
nificent  revetment-wall  of  cut  stone ;  for  encouraging  steam  navigation 
between  Quebec  and  Halifax;  for  erecting  a  custom-house  at  Quebec,, 
and  lighthouses  at  various  points'  of  the  St  Lawrence  shores ;  £12,00<K 
were  voted  for  constructing  a  prison  at  Montreal;  £12,000  for  a  mari- 
ner's hosf4^  at  Quebec;  £38,000  for  improving  existing  roadways,  and 
opening  up  new  paths  through  the  forest  territorieSi  in  order  to  facilitate^ 
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the  foniiAtion  of  new  setdementB ;  finallj,  an  edaoatioiiAl  grant  of  £8,000. 
In  a  word,  the  honae  wished  to  prove  that,  if  it  desired  to  exercise 
inflnenoe  upon  the  ezeentive  than  hithertofore,  it  had  the  public  good 
in  ultimate  prospect;  that  it  was  solely  inspired  bj  a  eonseiouanen  of 
the  want  there  is,  in  every  rapidly  growing  community,  for  its  repreeo^ 
tatives  to  have  an  extended  scope  wherein  to  develop  and  direct  tbe 
expanding  eneigies  of  the  inhabitants.  The  governor  knew  well  th«b 
these  desiderata  must  needs  be  realii^  sooner  or  later ;  he  was  also  awave^ 
that  if  reasonable  concessions  were  not  promptly  made,  diflieultieB  of  a 
yet  graver  character  than  any  thitherto  experienced  would  follow,  at  na 
remote  time.  It  was  only  by  using  the  greatest  reserve  in  his  own  deal- 
ings with  the  legislature,  that  he  was  able  to  avert  the  risk,  ever  imminent^ 
of  troubles  bursting  forth  even  under  his  own  cautious  guidance  of  the 
reins  of  state;  for  the  least  untoward  accident,  at  any  moment,  mi^i* 
have  abruptly  brought  to  an  end  the  good  understanding  which  appeared 
to  exist  between  him  and  the  reprosentatives  of  the  people* 

The  composition  of  the  two  councils,  legislative  and  executive,  was 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  home  government.     The  colonial  minister  * 
wrote  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  re-constitute  both  oouncib ; 
and  especially  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  thereto  more  memben 
not  dependent  on  the  ruling  power  (meaning  crown  ftmctionaries) ;  pro- 
(vided  always,  that  there  were  in  the  colony  a  class  of  men  whence  sueh 
persons  might  be  selected  &r  the  purpose.    E^pt  replied,  'that  the 
legislative  councU  was  composed  of  23  members,  12  of  whom  were  j^buo^ 
men ;  and  that  in  respect  of  religious  profession,  16  were  protestants^ 
and  7  were  catholics.    He  stated,  that  the  executive  councillors  were 
nine  in  all ;  that  only  one  of  them  could  be  said  to  be  independent  of  the 
government,  and  that  all  were  protestants  but  one.    Sir  James,  ^after  * 
giving  these  details,  expressed  his  opinion  that  no  organic  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  councils  was  desirable;  still  he  thought  more  indqpei^ 
dent  memberR  than  those  then  in  the  legislative  council,  might  be 
graduidly  introduced ;  he  also  advised  that  only  one  member  of  the  benohy 
namely  the  chief«justice,  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  seat  at  mther  of 
ihe  council  boards.    The  governor  assumed  likewise,  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  place  one  or  two  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
assembly  in  the  executive  couinnl,  in  order  to  engage  the  popular  branch  ^ 
4>f  the  legislature  to  put  more  confidence  than  it  yet  had  in  the  goveni- 
ment,  which  wodd  then  be  carried  on  partly  by  its  personal  partieipatione ;  . 
end  this  result,  were  it  attainable,  he  urged  would  be  of  the  greatest  ^ 
anoment  for  preserving  the  peace  and  assuring  the  continued  material 
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jgogroflB  of  the  colony.  With  respect  to  the  inqoury  made  as  to  whether 
there  were  stcy^le  in  the  oommnnity  out  of  which  to  make  councillors  of 
either  kind,  he  assnred  the  minister,  that  there  was  an  abundance  of 
persons  of  honorable  standing  and  good  report  to  fill  up  every  vacancy 
that  might  occur.  Kempt's  return  despatch  having  been  laid  before  the 
parliament,  no  sooner  was  its  purport  known  in  Canada,  than  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Richelieu,  Yerch^res,  St.  Hyaointbe, 
Bouville,  and  Chambly,  met  at  St.  Charles,  under  the  presidency  of  M* 
Debartich;  and  expressed  an  opinion  that,  although  the  previous  conduct 
of  the  governor  had  been  of  a  character  to  soothe  the  irritation  and  lessen 
the  hatred  excited  by  the  arbitrary  and  extravagant  policy  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  the  despatch  in  question  had  awakened  serious  apprehensions 
in  the  public  mind.  If  the  two  councils,  the  remonstrants  added,  were 
not  to  be  reformed,  the  most  serious  disorders  might  be  expected  to  ensue ; 
because,  such  not  taking  place,  there  was  no  hope  remaining  of  seeing 
harmony  restored  between  the  different  branches  of  the  cokmial  govern- 
ment. 

Kempt,  who  {nreviously  foresaw  that  a  moment  would  ccmie  when  he 
must  pronounce  for  or  against  the  entering  upon  the  reforms  called  for 
on  all  sides,  had  solicited  his  own  recall;  as  not  caring  to  confront  the 
difSoulties  sure  to  He  in  the  path  of  a  successor.  He  was  awarejsf  the 
advanced  state  of  adverse  public  feeling,  and  that  the  country  would  not 
bp  content  much  longer  to  accept  general  declarations  of  good  intentions; 
ako,  that  a  formal  recognition,  or  a  flat  refusal,  of  what  had  been  asked 
and  waited  for,  would  soon  be  demanded.  Although  he  had  replaced  the 
magistrateB  superseded  by  Dalhousie,  had  made  a  purgation  of  the  roll  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  had  begun  a  desired  re-organization  of  the  militia, 
and  restored  to  their  rank  some  officers  who  had  been  cashiered  for  poli- 
tiflal  unconformity, — despite  all  these  considerations,  he  must  have  seen, 
ftom  the  tenor  of  the  resolutipiia  passed  at  St  Hyaointhe,  that  his  past 
popularity  as  an  administrator  Would  net  survive  his  official  ienn,  how- 
ever near  it  might  be.  ^  •       >  .    . 

HefVas  replaced  by  Lord  Aylmer;  who  arrived  at  Quebec,  Oct..l3| 
1830.  With  the  same  programme  furnished  to  bini  ai  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, the  new  governor  had  yet  greater  opposition  to  encounter;  for 
there  was  an  augmented  antagonism  in^the  assembly  to  face,  and  oonse* 
quently  more  difficult  to  satisfy.  The  reforming 'party  was,  in  fiiot,  for^ 
midably  strengthened.  The  former  assembly-men  in  opposition  had  been 
aH  reelected  by  great  majorities.  The  re<)onstitnted  chamber  of  repre- 
Mntatives  was  composed  of  60  foench-Canadians,  and  only  24  members 
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of  British  birth  or  descent  Several  of  the  latter,  however,  had  obtained 
their  seats,  by  French-Canadian  majorities;  a  proof  that  princi{^ee 
operated  for  or  against  rather  than  predilections  of  race  among  the  mixed 
oonstitaencies:  national  prejudices,  in  fiiot,  were  at  this  time  far  stronger 
among  the  government  officials  than  in  the  community.  The  antipathy 
6£  the  colonial  bureaucrats  was  so  intense  against  our  race,  that  great 
repugnance  had  to  be  overcome  at  head-quarters  before  any  Canadian 
was  allowed  to  be  nominated  to  a  seat  in  either  council.  A  sentiment  of 
fear,  in  the  breasts  of  the  ezdusionists,  of  increased  troubles  arising,  and 
th^  strong  recommendations  of  Kempt,  were  both  wanted,  to  induce  the 
colonial-office  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  the  Canadian  councillors  at 
the  time  mentioned. 

Lord  Aylmer  opened  the  session  late  in  January,  1831,  and  adverted, 
in  his  speech  on  the  occasion,  to  the  demise  of  George  IV  (June  26, 1830) ; 
also  to  the  change  of  ministry  consequent  thereon;  which  had  delayed, 
he  said,  the  intended  solution  of  the  Canadian  financial  question ;  but  he 
added,  that  the  new  cabinet  was  about  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  he 
trusted  that  coming  instructions  would  enable  him  to  put  an  end  for  ever 
to  all  differences  r^arding  it.  The  assembly,  by  way  of  testing  the  dis- 
position of  the  new  executive,  hastened  to  pass  a  bill  for  preventing'  tbb  - 
judges  from  fitting  in  either  of  the  two  ccmncils ;  which  measure  was  V 
forthwith  quashed,  on  presentation  to  the  upper  house.  Most  of  i£e^ 
members  of  assembly  inferred,  from  this  prompt  counter-action,  that  the 
British  ministry  would  adhere  to  the  policy  of  their  predecessors ;  and 
the  former  resolved,  on  their  part,  to  persist  in  sustaining  their  own  pn^ 
tensions.  They  next  accused  Attorney-general  Stuart  of  being  guilty  of 
fraudulent  dealing  in  his  canvass  at  William-Henry  (Sorel)  ;  of  partiality 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions ;  of  extortion,  as  having  exacted  unau-  " 
thorised  fees  for  expediting  renewed  commissions  to  the  several  notaries 
public  ;*  for  having  lent  his  ministry  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
against  the  administrator  (locataire)  of  the  King's  Posts,  whose  interests, 
as  chief  law-officer  of  the  crown,  he  ought  to  have  maintained.  The 
assembly  referred  these  charges  to  a  select  coinmittee,  which,  having 
reported  that  they  were  well  founded,  a  demand  was  made  on  the  gover- 
nor to  cashier  Mr.  Stuart ;  but  he  was  only  suspended  in  his  funcUona 
for  the  time,  till  he  could  be  heard  in  his  defence  at  head-quarters, 
whither  he  had  to  repair.  M.  Yiger  was  sent  tp«^London,  to  support  the 
: I-  i 

*  Notarial  commissions,  it  was  raled  by  the  colomal  law  authoritieB,  lapsed 
through  the  recent  demise  of  the  crown.— jB.         ^ 
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asBembiys  aoeoBations;  and,  after  two  or  three  years'  consideration,  the 
oolonial-offioe  displaced  Stuart,  and  appointed  liis  suooessor. 

The  goyernor,  at  length,  received  a  despatch  containing  the  partica- 
lars  of  the  arrangement  made  by  ministers  regarding  the  supplies^  They 
£>yi«^  «p  «>n  ^»/^i|f,^i  /^iray  JLitA  A/^]|||^||ii  revennes,*  except  the^ casual  and  ter- 
ritorial income :  on  coyditjon.  however,  that  a  civil  listy  of  £19*!(10Q  a 
^  y^„  wG,Tt^  grpnto<l  irk  >^^  M^H^T  %  ^^^i_  ^^^  rcservatiou,  far  from 
being  exorbitant,  was  really  very  moderate ;  for  its  importance,  in  relative 
amount,  was  daily  diminishing,  owing  to  the  material  progress  of  the 
country,  and  the  growth  of  its  pecuniary  means.  ^_Ney^[thfilffls^..the 
assembly  refused  to  sanction  the  arrangement  proposed :  a  great  fault  on 
jVi  r°'^j  committed  however,  inadvertently  as  it  were,  through  the  pres- 
sure of  other  agitating  questions,  which  distracted  the  attention,  of  the 
members  from  a  proper  consideration  of  proprieties  attending  the  subject 
of  the  civil  list.  The  government,  on  its  part,  was  wrong  in  not  having 
sooner  proposed  such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  that  now  brought  for- 
ward ;  for,  after  so  many  intermediate  differences  between  the  executive 
and  representative  powers,  men's  passions  had  been  excited,  and  what 
would  have  been  readily  accepted  at  a  former  time,  was  rejected  now. 
Add  to  alL  that  the  two  .councils  had  fallen  so  low  in  the  esteem  of  the 
public  that  few  could  be  made  to  believe  in  the  possible  existence  of  a 
just  and  impartial  administration,  so  long  as  those  two  discredited  bodies 
stood  by,  ever  ready  to  counsel  arbitrary  acts  or  justify  them  when  con- 
summated. The  opposition  party  at  last  demanded  immediate  reforms, 
and  guarantees  for  more,  to  an  amount  which  scared  the  home  govern- 
ment. Up  to  the  present  time  the  executive,  having  the  mastery  of  both 
councils,  with  the  army  at  its  disposition, — with,  in  short,  the  whole  force 
of  the  British  empire  to  back  it, — ^had  been  able  to  restrain  the  antago- 
nistic action  of  the  representatives*of  a  population  of  400,000  souls  within 
manageable  bounds ;  but  what  might,  or  might  not,  the  future  bring  forth ! 
The  colonial-office  was  well  aware  that  the  rule  of  ri^t  was  all  in  favor 
of  that  body  of  people,  numerically  weak  as  yet,  which  had  founded  Can- 
ada ;  and  that  it  would  be  impossible,  much  longer,  to  violate  all  proper 

principles  in  dealing  with  them, — ^unless,  indeed,  it  were  intended  to  brave 
-■■  ■  f  .1. 

*  Namely:  the  Jesuits'  estates,  the  King's  Posts,  the  Forges  of  St.  Maurice, 
the  landing  dues  (quai  du  roi)j  the  droits  de  qui$Uj  alienation  fines  (lod$  et  ventes), 
the  land  fond,  and  the  timber  fand.  The  whole  amounted  to  nearly  £7,000 
a  year.  -  This  collectiTe  revenue  the  goTernment  reserved  for  its  own  use, 
\  because  it  formed  no  part  of  the  income  derived  from  taxatio^i  bat  was  derived 
from  the  crown  domain. 
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the  oeDsnres  of  all  mankind :  therefore  it  was,  thai  the  nnion  projeet  of 
1832  was  privily  concocted,  with  the  intent  once  for  all  to  put  a  climax, 
when  the  time  for  operation  came,  with  a  sin^  stroke^— one  only  mesfr 
unjnst  beoanae  greater  than  all  thoae  that  went  before,— on  the  thonaand 
injustioee  which  constantly  diagraoed  the  infiiotore.  The  end  in  view 
ever  evident :  it  betrayed  itself  by  the  refhsal  of  all  reforms  fitted  to 
store^  harmony  to  the  country  j  and  therefore  it  was  that  the  assembly  stood 
on  its  guard.  Its  duty  was  to  compromise  nothing,  but  to  profit  by  pi^ 
sent  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  the  passing  times,  which  were  and  ate 
raising  up,  in  the  American  confederation,  a  rival  power,  against  whieh 
Britain  will  soon  be  obliged  to  seek  for  allies,  if  she  would  continue  to 
guide  the  course  of  commerce  and  remain  paramount  on  the  seas.  Adopt- 
ing firm  and  skilful  polity,  the  Canadians  were  m,  a  condition  to  vanquiA 
national  antipathies,  and  induce  the  dominant  people  to  substitute  ftt 
blind  prejudices  a  proper  sense  of  their  own  interests.  A  nation  Ilka 
Oreat  Britain  cannot  regard  invidiously  the  privileges  of  a  people  not  ft 
million  in  number,  located  in  the  far  comers  of  America.  Unfortunately^ 
in  a  limited  community,  the  passions  soon  become  inflamed ;  and  acts  of 
injustice,  felt  too  quickly,  with  a  stinging  sense  of  the  wrong  done,  ava 
seldom  endured  with  that  prudence  needed  to  bide  the  time  of  effident 
reparation,  which,  although  tardy  to  arrive,  is  pretty  sure  to  come  at  ItaL 
The  sequel  of  the  events  we  are  about  to  narrate,  will  prove  the  Justine 
-  of  the  observations  we  have  just  made.  It  was  forgotten,  too,  by  some  of 
the  actors  in  the  former,  that,  among  the  ministers  who  successively  pro- 
sided  in  the  British  colonial  department,  there  might  have  been  some  who 
really  did  not  enter  deeply  into  the  design  of  anglifying  the  Frenoh-Caaft* 
dian  race ;  nor  were  committed  to  the  project  of  a  union  of  the  two  Ganadaii 
Lord  Goderich,  for  example,  was  not  bent  on  realising  the  latter  measure. 
Better  informed  than  his  colleagues  of  our  wants  and  wishes,  through  hie 
intercourse  with  M.  Yiger,  he  showed  a  greater  desire  than  they  to  make 
the  concessions  demanded  from  the  ministry.  It  was  he,  also,  wlio  origin- 
ated the  proffer  lately  made,  and  just  rejected  as  we  have  seen,  regarding 
the  annual  supplies,  which  yielded  almost  all  that  had  been  demanded  \fj 
the  house  on  this  capital  point. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  making  no  allowance  in  his  Lordship's  &t<tf 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he  probably  had  to  bring  his  oolleagueil^. 
to  concede  so  much,  the  assembly  distrusted  him  quite  as  much  as  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  office ;  and,  in  place  of  sanctioning  the  civil  list  as  he 
proposed  it,  demanded  a  copy  of  his  despatch  containing  it  from  Lord 
Aylmer.    The  latter  replied,  that  he  was  sorry  he  oould  not  oommunioalA 
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it ;  for,  in  aooordanoe  with  a  general  mk  impoeed  on  all  oolonial  gOYer;> 
■ors,  they  weie  not  to  show  any  ministerial  despatch  without  a  special  per- 
■Uflsion,  in  each  ease,  from  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.^  The 
^<llP!iirt1Jj  TTnmiriiiiliiil  idi  piUiui  at  this  refusal ;  and  a  call  of  the  house  was 
cvdered,  upon  a  motion  made  and  adopted,  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  proyince.  This  step  might  he  rightly  construed  into  an 
fndioation  of  a  design  to  extend  its  pretensions.  A  message  was  sent  to 
i^e  ezeontiTe  council  demanding  an  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
ibhning  the  Ohambly  canal ;  all  the  details  of  the  civil  list ;  a  statement 
of '^e  increase  arising  from  the  Jesuits'  estates ;  a  statement  of  the 
levsnue  of  public  lands  and  forests,  with  explanationli  as  to  the  pro- 
posed employment  of  the  proceeds  thereof ;  lastly,  an  inquiiy  was  made 
wbetber  the  admiralty  judge  was  paid  by  a  salary  or  with  fees.  The  gov- 
enier  satisfied  Hie  assembly  only  in  part  as  to  these  points.  He  announced 
to  the  members,  however,  that  the  ministers  proposed  to  bring  a  bill  into 
the  Imperial  parliament,  revoking  that  which  charged  the  lords  of  the 
tieasuiy  to  fix  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  which  the  cabinet  had 
agreed  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  assembly. 

The  committee  to  which  all  these  documents  were  referred,  presented 
Hi  first  report  the  day  before  that  appointed  for  a  call  of  the  house. 
**  As  the  chief  recommendations  made  in  the  house  of  commons  report," 
said  the  committee-men, "  have  not  been  attended  to  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, although  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  they  were  made ;  and 
as  the  demands  now  advanced  do  not  correspond  with  the  committee's  pro- 
posals regarding  the  finances,  nor  even  with  the  rider  appended  to  the  bill 
introduced  to  the  Imperial  parliament  last  session,  by  the  colonial  minis- 
ter,— taking  these  things  into  consideration,  your  committee  is  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  accord  permanent  grants  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  government."  Next  day,  M.  Bourdages,  seconded  by  M, 
Lafontaine,  moved  that  the  supplies  should  be  refused  until  the  public 
income,  without  excepting  any  part  of  it  whatever,  were  put  under  the 
control  of  the  assembly ;  till  the  judges  were  finally  excluded  from  theooun- 
cils ;  till  the  councils  themselves  were  reformed  in  all  other  respects ;  nor 
nsrtirplei^  were  given  that  otown  lands  should  be  granted  in  fee-farm  or 
/iBOCcage  tenure  (en  franc  aleu  roturier),  and  put  under  the  regulation  of 

/  French  law.     This  last  condition,  judged  to  be  premature,  however,  was 

(    rejected  by  50  dissentient  against  19  assentient  votes. 

*  When  I  was  making  researchoB  for  this  work,  Colonel  Bruce,  Lord  Elgin's 
secretary,  showed  me  this  rule,  printed  in  an  official  book  containing  general 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  all  governors  of  the  British  dependencies. 


^ 
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The  day  being  that  for  a  call  of  the  house,  the  debates  regarding  the 
state  of  the  province  now  commenced.  They  lasted  for  seTerai  days ;  and 
terminated  by  the  adoption  of  new  petitions  to  the  British  l^isLatore,  to 
which,  or  to  the  king  in  person,  appeals  were  ceaselessly  making.  It  was 
during  the  above  discussion  that  Mr.  Lee,  seconded  by  M.  Morin,  made  a 
proposal,  hoping  that  concord  would  be  restored  thereby,  to  make  the 
legislative  council  an  elective  body.^  A  renewed  demand  was  made  by 
the  house  on  the  home  government  for  municipal  institutions,  and  to  be 
put  -in  possession  of  the  Jesuits'  estates.  It  protested  against  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  lands,  and  against  the  trade  acts,  passed  in  London ; 
against  the  introduction  of  English  laws,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
judges  in  colonial  politics ;  against  the  non-responsibility  of  state  function- 
aries, and  the  interposition  of  the  British  parliament  in  colonial  aflEurs ; 
lastly,  against  the  partiality  manifested  in  choosing  members  of  the  legis- 
lative council.  It  was  ad^ed,  also,  that  the  abuses  signalized  by  the 
committee  of  the  British  commons  still  existed  as  before. 

Lord  Aylmer,  who  was  a  man  of  very  sensitive  temperament,  appeared 
to  be  much  affected  by  these  renewed  appeals  to  the  metropolis.  When 
the  assembly  presented  to  him,  for  transmission,  the  petition  to  the  king, 
he  observed  to  a  deputation  of  members,  that  perhaps  there  was  more  than 
met  the  eye  in  the  memorial  itself;  that  possibly  they  hadoilterior  views 
in  getting  it  up ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  object  to  the  abuses,  enu- 
merated in  the  petition,  being  signalized  and  denounced ;  but  he  assured 
those  present  that  several  of  these  grievances  were-  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
abated,  if  not  quite  redressed.  He  would,  nevertheless,  he  said,  be  much 
better  satisfied  if  he  could  persuade  himself  that  the  document  in  his  hand 
oomprised  all  the  subjects  for  complaint  the  house  meant  to  expose.  Of 
this  he  felt  quite  uncertain  ;  he  therefore  b^ged  the  members  to  take  him 
into  their  confidence  and  hide  nothing  from  him.  On  his  own  part,  he  pro- 
tested that  he  had  made  everything  communicated  to  him  known  to  them, . 
looking  upon  dissimulation  and  underhand  dealing  as  unworthy  of  the 
government,  and  not  deserved  by  the  frank  and  loyal-hearted  Canadian 
people ;  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  no  unreasonable  distrust 
on  their  side.  Briefly,  he  demanded.  Had  the  house  said  all  it  meant  to 
say  ?  were  there  not  other  complaints  kept  in  re^rve,  to  be  brought  for- 
ward on  a  future  occasion  ?     He  implored  the  assembly,  in  name  of  the 


•  This  proposal  was  set  aside  by  a  majoHtj  of  24  against  ^18;  a  diTision 
which  indicated  that  there  was  already  a  strong  party  in  fieivor  of  tke  electiTe 
principle. 
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flOYereigii,  who  was  sinoerity  personified,  to  unveil  the  whole  truth,  so  that 
the  British  people  might  take  a  oomprehensiye  view  of  aU  the  evils 
that  the  Canadians  complained  of.  After  the  expression  of  such  senti- 
ments as  these,  delivered  with  as  much  earnestness  as  ingenuousness,  it 
would  be  difficult  not  to  acknowledge  the  sincerity  of  Lord  Aylmer  at  the 
time,  for  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  to  hypocrisy  such  an  outpouring 
of  feeling.  But  the  scene  which  thus  took  place  between  the  parties,  served 
to  bring  into  play  the  great  divergence  existing  between  the  views  of  the 
governor  and  those  of  the  people's  representatives.*'* 

One  member  from  the  Eastern  Townships,  about  this  time  joined  the 
majority  of  assembly  in  opposition  to  the  dominant  oligarchy.  The  lat- 
ter party  it  was  which  had  inspired  the  colonial-office  with  the  idea 
of  passing  the  Act  of  Tenures,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  laws  from 
being  extended  to  these  townships.  Mr.  Peck,  a  barrister,  rose  in 
his  place  and  moved  that  a  petition  should  be  addressed  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  he  would  revoke  the  law  in  question,  and  restore  the  old 
system.  He  declared  that  the  law  of  tenures  had  been  passed  against  the 
wish,  and  was  detrimental  to  the  interests,  of  the  inhabitants ;  another 
instance  of  the  evil  influences  which  held  sway  in  the  colonial-office! 
Judge  Fletcher,  an  iofficial  from  the  Eastern  Townships,  being  accused  of 
tyranny  and  irregularities,  the  house  solicited  the  governor  to  take  order 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  against  his  injustices.  Judge  Kerr 
also  was  accused  of  divers  malversations.  The  public,  scandalized  at  so 
maajf  disorders  being  dragged  into  light,  grew  more  and  more  distrustful 
of  the  colonial  authorities ;  and  a  time  was  evidently  near  when  partial 
reforms  would  no  longer  satisfy  the  general  expectations  of  the  country. 
In  1831,  Lord  Howick,  under-secretary  for  the  colonies,  got  a  law  passed, 
despite  protestations  against  it  by  Wellington,  for  amending  the  Canadian 
oonstitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  two  chambers  to  dispose  of  all 
the  colonial  revenues,  in  exchange  for  a  permanent  civil  list  of  £19,000. 

*  "To  this  eccentric  answer,  implying,. in  some  sort,  the  expectation  of  an 
impromptu  reply  from  the  assemblj,  wholly  out  of  the  question  according  to 
parliapientary  rule9  and  usages,  without  previous  deliberation  of  the  body,  the 
memoers  listened  with  attention  and  silence,  but  no  Airther  notice  was  taken  of 
it.  Hany  out  of  doors  applauded  it  as  a  smart  and  seasonable  rebuke,  that 
might  check  the  disposition  of  the  assembly  to  hunt  up  grievances ;  but  by 
many  also  it  was  deemed  unbecoming  and  injudicious  in  the  governor,  so  freely 
to  interpose  his  admonition  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  while  in  the  act 
of  presenting  him  a  petition  addressed  to  their  sovereign,  expressive  of  their 
grievances,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  the  whole  couched  in  dutiful  and 
respectful  language."    R.  Chbistji  :  History  of  Lower  Canada^  iii,  336-7. — B, 
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Befornifl  that  haye  to  be  waited  for  are  always  snggestiTe,  intermediately, 
of  many  more ;  and  tihia  truth  became  manifest  in  Canada,  for  the  hoiUB 
already  demanded  several  new  reforms  before  voting  any  ciyil  list  Ia 
proportion  as  it  adyanoed  in  its  career  of  opposition,  it  obtained  a  cleaser 
view  of  the  troe  source  whence  the  evils  of  the  country  flowed. 

The  parliament  re-assembled  Nov.  15, 1831 ;  when  tiie  representativ«0 
received  a  copy  of  a  long  reply  from  Lord  Ck)derich  to  its  addresses  of  tfaa 
preceding  session.  It  was  referred  to  the  committees  of  public  instructien^ 
of  commerce,  of  the  administration  of  justice,  of  executive  and  judicial .  - 
officers,  and  of  audits,  which  were  each  to  note  the  several  parts  of  it  that 
concerned  those  subjects  severally.    A  more  important  despatch  still  fol- 
lowed the  preceding.    It  invited  the  chambers  to  pass  a  law  to  make  the 
judges  independent  of  the  crown,  and  irremovable  during  good  oondu^;    ^ 
the  measure  conditioning  that  their  salaries  should  be  fixed ;  in  future,  no 
judge  to  be  appointed  a  councillor,  with  the  exception  of '  the  chief-justice ; 
and  he  even  to  be  debarred  from  taking  part  in  political  debates.     On  pre- 
senting the  resolution  passed  on  this  subject,  by  the  Imperial  parliamea^    /        I 
Lord  Aylmer  asked  the  assembly  to  vote  the  remainder  of  the  civil  list.  ^-       K 
The  members,  evading  the  request,  formed  themselves  into  a  commktee,  ^    i   \| 
of  the  whole  house,  to  take  into  consideration  the  composition  of  the  tipe        '  ^ 
councils ;  and,  after  long  debates,  the  question  was  adjourned.     The  bill 
relative  to  the  judges  having  been  adopted  by  the  house  and  passed  in  tbe 
council,  the  governor  prayed  that  the  house  would  vote  the  payment  of  his  - 
own  salaiy,  along  with  the  salaries  of  the  provincial  secretary,  of  the 
attorney-general,  aad  of  the  solicitorgeneral.    These  salaries,  with  the  paj 
of  the  judges,  some  other  payments,  and  small  allowances,  made  up  a 
total  of  £19,000.     His  lordship's  request  was  discussed  in  a  general 
committee ;  but  the  house  rose  without  coming  to  a  vote,  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  rejection  of  the  suit  of  the  governor.   Never,  as  has  been  often 
said,  did  the  assembly  commit  so  serious  a  fault  as  this.    But  alreadj* 
a  malign  influence  carried  it  beyond  prudential  limits.     The  late  elections 
had,  in  fact,  changed  the  character  of  the  body  entirely.    A  number  of 
young  men  having  persuaded  the  constituencies  to  return  them,  thej 
brought  into  the  assembly  their  exaggerated  ideas;    and  pushed  on 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  debates,  who  needed  restraining  influences  after 
polemical  heats,  rather  than  to  be  further  impelled  into  a  hasardous  course. 
Messrs.  de  Bleury,  Lafontaine,  Morin,  Bodier,  &c.,  opined  that  it  were  a 
pity  to  stop  (even  for  a  moment)  in  mid-career.    It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary (it  seemed  to  such  as  they)  that  the  people  should  at  once  enter  into         / 
possession  of  all  the  rights,  and  of  every  privilege,  which  devolved  indubi- 
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tably  upon  all  the  citizens  .of  the  New  World;  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  risked  by  making  unlimited  demands,  for  was  not  the  American  con- 
federation standing  by,  ready  to  receive  into  its  arms  the  Canadians, 
if  they  were  worsted  in  a  sacred  struggle  with  metropolitan  impatronisar 
tion  ?  .  Such  being  thQ  humor  of  the  majority,  all  proposals  for  adopting 
a  middle  term,  or  for  coming  to  any  compromise,  were  of  course  resisted. 
The  more -Ardent  members  formed  a  group  around  M.  Papineau;  they 
excited  him  into  further  opposition ;  they  promised  him  the  firmest  sup- 

'  port  in  all  things,  on  every  occasion  I  Seeing  none  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  headlong  course,  they  imagined  that  they  could  constrain  the 
British  nation  to  give  way  before  the  rush  they  were  making  to  the  goal ; 
•or  to  be  led  into  whatever  by-path  they  chose  to  point  out.  They  did  not 
reflect  that  the  British  government,  more  skilful  than  their  leaders,  would 
ultimately  make  use  of  their  divagations  (in  order  to  realize  the  very  sys- 
tem they  most  dreaded) :  we  mean  that  best  described  in  the  words  of  the 
Beport  of  Lord  Durham,  its  reviver,  if  not  originator, — "  The  settlement, 
^n  this  province,  of  a  British  population  having  English  laws  and  usages ; 
dhd  to  confide  its  direction  only  to  a  legislature  of  a  thoroughly  British 

',  character." 

Notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  sentiment  breathed  on  all  occasions, 
outwardly,  by  Lord  Aylmer,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  repulses  he 
received  from  the  assembly  had  made  him  distrustful  of  its  intents.  The 
communication  which  he  had  it  in  charge  to  make  to  the  members 
respecting  the  clergy  reserves,  for  want  of  a  better  understanding  between 
the  parties,  became  another  cause  for  contentions.  The  public  lands 
appertained,  of  right,  to  all  the  communities,  without  distinction  of  sects. 
The  Imperial  government  nevertheless  set  apart,  without  any  proper 
reason  or  colorable  pretext,  and  at  a  time  when  religious  prejudices  were 
extra-prevalent,  a  considerable  part  of  that  property  for  the  support  of  a  pro- 
testant  clergy ;  this,  too,  in  a  country  where  professors  of  Anglicanism  were 
as  so  many  units  among  hundreds  of  its  adversaries.  Thus  was  Canada 
treated  like  Ireland,  where  catholics  and  dissenters  alike  have  to  pay  tithes 
to  Church  of  England  parsons,-^for  between  the  fruits  derived  from  the 
land,  and' the  disposal  of  the  land  itself,  when  either  is  reserved  for  special 
OSes,  there  is  no  material  difierence.  Lord  Godcrich,  aware  of  the  faul- 
tiness  of  such  a  misdirection  of  public  property,  invited  the  assembly  to 
r^ulate  the  clergy-reserves  system  in  whatever  mode  it  thought  would  be 
most  advantageous.  Here  was  an  equitable  and  important  concession. 
The  house  at  once  passed  a  (trenchant)  bill  for  annulling  that  article  in 
the  colonial  cotTstitution  which  recognized  the  validity  of  the  clergy 

26 
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reserves.  Sustained  by  the  members  for  the  Eastern  TownshipB  them- 
selyes,  the  assembly  got  up  another  bill,  for  revoking  the  law  which  Elliee- 
induced  the  Imperial  parliament  to  pass,  which  authorized  propriet(M«  of 
l&nd  to  sell  thetn  at  whatever  price  they  could  get,  and  to  introduce  the 
English  system  of  tenure.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  both  these  bilb 
were  quashed  by  the  council ;  whose  spirit,  at  this  time,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  it  had  imprisoned  the  publishers  of  the  journals 
La  Minerot  and  The  Vindicator,  for  over-free  comments  on  its  proceed- 
ings ;  finding  thes^  newspaper  criticisms  none  the  more  palatable  for  being 
accompanied  with  contrasting  praises  of  the  assembly,  jyith  iwrpectio 
the  crown  lands,  Lord  Gk)derich  inclined  that,  instead  of  making  grants 
of  parts  of  them  gratuitously  to  all  applicants,  they  should  be  periodically 
put  up,  in  allotments,  to  sale  by  auction :  he  intimated,  however,  tliat  if 
the  assembly  could  think  of  any  better  system  for  the  public  advantage, 
he  was  willing,  to  sanction  it  In  regard  to  the  clergy  reserves,  his 
opinion  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  assembly — they  ought  to  be  abolished. 
"  When  any  system  adopted  to  raise  money  for  public  purposes  is  found 
to  be  distasteful  to  the  contributors,  its  intended  appropriation  to  the 
clericaliises  of  a  minority  of  rival  religionists  makes  it  seem  all  the  more 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority.'' 

^he  assembly,  having  concluded  its  inq[Ueet  respecting  the  judges  put 
under  accusation,' demanded  that  the  governor  should  suspend  them  from 
their  functions.  He  refused  to  do  so,  under  the  pretext  that  -these  func- 
tionaries were  not  in  the  same  position,  officially,  as  Mr.  Stuart,  they 
being  independent  of  the  executive  council ;  but  intimated  to  the  mem- 
bers, at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  le<]^slative  councillors  would,  back  the 
present  application,  he  would  yield  to  it.  Meantime  new  complaints 
having  been  made  against  Judge  Fletcher,  they  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  assembly,  which  made  a  report  upon  the  charges;  but  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  chambers  took  place  before  any  action  could  be  taken  in  the 
matter. 

One  of  the  latest  resolutions  of  the  assembly  embodied  a  demand  that 
the  post-office  should  be  placed  under  legislative  control.  Aylmer,  when 
he  prorogued  the  chambers,  expressed  his  regret  on  finding  that,  after  all 
the  fond  hopes  which  the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the  assembly  had  given 
rise  to,  it  should  have  met  the  request  of  fixing  the  civil  list  by  an  {^¥10- 
ramus. ,  He  informed  the  members,  that,  however  inconvenient  it  might 
be,  his  duty  now  was,  pursuant  to  the  orders  given  him,  to  submit  the 
bUl  for  the  annual  supplies  to  the  consideration  of  the  king. 
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Despite  all  the  concessions  made  by  Lord  Goderich,  the  excitement  In 
the  countTy  never  slackened.  The  British  party,  on  its  side,  trembled 
with  rage  at  the  reforms  proposed  by  that  minister.  The  French-Cana* 
dian  party,  on  the  other  hand,  firmly  believed  that  those  reforms  wonld 
have  no  good  results,  so  long  as  there  were  a  majority  of  those  men  in 
the  councils  and  executive  departments ;  that,  in  short,  so  long  as  the 
latter  possessed  a  preponderance  in  the  government,  the  invidious  dis- 
tinctions between  victors  and  vanquished  would  for  ever  exist.  ^ 

It  was  amiddMibese  discords  that  an  election  of  a  member  of  assembly 
for  Montreal  took  ph^e,  and  which  lasted  through  three  weeks  of  an . 
.  obetinate  partisan  struggle.  Its  course  was  accompanied  by  fitful  riotings  r 
on  one  of  these  occasions  (May  21)  the  troops  in  garrison  being  called 
to  assist  in  quelling  a  disturbance,  fired  upon  the  people ;  three  persons 
in  the  crowd  were  killed,  and  two  more  wounded — a  sad  episode,  which 
created  a  deep  and  painful  impression  on  the  public  mind.  All  the  odium 
of  this  transaction  was  laid  on  the  executive  council,  ^^  which  knew  so 
weU/'  it  was  said, ''  how  to  choose  its  victims."  The  governor  solicited 
M.  Papineau  to  attend  the  inquest  upon  the  bodies ;  but  the  latter 
declined  to  do  so,  thinking  that  his  presence  would  have  been  ill-looked 
upon  by  the  British  inhabitants,  and  might  be  misinterpreted  as  an  inter- 
ference with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  case.*  The  Asiatic 
cholera,  which  burst  out  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  Canada,  but  of' 
which  malady  there  died  in  the  space  of  five  months,  3,300  persons  in 
Quebec  alone,  terrible  as  the  visitation  proved  to  be,  had  scarcely  any 
calming  effect  on  the  political  perturbations  of  the  time.  Public  meet- 
ings continued  to  take  place  in  divers  parts  of  the  province.  The  parish 
of  St.  Charles,  which  seemed  to  be  the  recognized  focus  of  agitation,  gave 
/  the  example  of  a  mbde  of  treating  public  questions  new  to^the  country, 
^he  malcontents  ac&d,  it  was  said,  in  imitation  of  the  Irish,  under  the 
leading  of  O'Connell ;  but  the  leaders,  in  the  present  case,  found  it 
impossible  to  stay  the  course  of  the  movement  they  now  followed  rather 
than  counselled.     In  a  meeting  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
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*  The  coroner  issued  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Oolonel  Mackintosh  and 
Captain  Temple,  the  two  officers  in  command  of  the  soldiers  when  they  fired 
upon  the  people.  They  were,  howerer,  let  out  on  bail  till  their  trial  shoald  come 
on.  The  judges  having  declared  that  the  procedure  was  illegal,  a  renewed 
sensation  was  got  up  against  those  officers ;  but  the  grand  jarx  threw  out  the 
bill  of  accusation  drawn  up  in  view  of  their  trial.  The  whole  affair  occasioned 
much  trouble  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  city  wherein  the  bloodied  took 
place. — JB. 
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Chamblj;  it  wajB  declared  that  Britain  was  reeponsible  for  the  ravagofl  of 
the  cholera ;  because  the  malady  had  been  introdaced  to  the  country  by 
a  great  influx  of  emigrants,  in  whose  bodies  were  the  germs  of  the  infec- 
tion. True  it  was,  indeed,  that  52,000  emigrants  were  disembarked  at 
Quebec  in  the  course  of  one  year. 

At  the  public  meeting  referred  to,  besides  mooting  the  cholera  griey- 
ance,  protestations  were  made  against  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy 
r^arding  the  riot  of  May  21,  and  many  other  topics  of  discontent  were 
passed  in  review ;  the  greatest  complaint  of  all  duly  suiging  up,  namely 
the  (quasi)  exclusion  of  French-Canadians  from  public  charges. 

The  British  party  also  had  its  meetings  contemporaneously,  in  which 
counter-resolutions  were  passed,  as  a  set-off  to  those  of  St.  Charles.      The 
attorney-general  and   solicitor-general  of  Upper  Canada  conyoked  the 
citizens  of  Toronto,  in  yiew  of  petitioning  the  king  to  annex  the  distric 
of  Montreal  to  that  province.   Lord  Aylmer,  by  this  time,  had  quite     / 
broken  with  the  members  of  assembly,  and  was  at  issue  with  French-     / 
Canadianism  generally.     He  made  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and 
through  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  whence  he  wrote  to  Lord  Godmch 
that  the  former  region  could  absorb  500,000  immigrants,  the  latter  coun- 
try 100,000  at  least :  adding  that  a  stimulated  peopling  of  these  and  other 
disposable  parts  of  the  Canadas  from  Ireland,  was  the  best  way  of  settling 
the  vexed  question  of  the  two  races.     Lord  Goderich,  m'eanwhile,  was 
using  his  utmost  efforts  to  correct  abuses.     Eleven  new  members,  eight 
of  whom  were  French-Canadians,  were  added  to  the  executive  council» 
by  way  of  popularising  it  in  some  degree.     "  For  a  length  of  time,"  says 
Mr.  Christie  in  his  History  of  Lower  Canada,  "  this  body  had  been  ffdl- 
ing  in  public  esteem,  and  its  reputation  was  now  almost  entirely  gone. 
There  was  nothing  aristocratical  in  its  composition ;  and,  generally,  the 
character  and  status  of  the  members  it  was  made  up  of,  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  win  for  it  the  confidence  or  regard  of  the  community."     But 
the  reforms  made  were  not  effected  so  rapidly  as  to  content  the  public. 
The  governor  spoke  with  moderation  to  the  chambers,  when  he  met  them 
once  more,  in  1832 ;  he  parsed  in  review  the  subjects  they  were  to  take 
up,  abstained  from  all  mention  of  the  civil  list,  and  gave  well-deserved 
praise  to  the  courageous  conduct  and  devoted  attention  of  the  clergy  and 
medical  men  during  the  pestilence  which  had  decimated  the  population. 
The  assembly,  jealous  of  its  privileges,  now  protested  against  the  censures 
which,  it  beUeyed,  had  been  made  on  its  conduct,  in  the  prorogation  dis- 
course of  the  previous  session.     Soon  afterwards,  it  received  a  message, 
containing  the  views  of  the  minister  respecting  the  bill  of  supjAies  which 
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had  been  laid  before  the  king.  For  the  future,  the  governor  was  not  to 
sanction  any  money  J)ill  in  which  a  distinct  specification  of  each  sum, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  granted,  was  not  entered ;  and  as  the 
ignoring  of  the  question  of  supplies  last  session,  was  equivalent  to  a  rejec- 
tion of  them  altogether,  the  king  would  continue  to  defray  the  public 
expenses  with  the  fund^  which  had  been  otherwise  put  at  his  disposition. 

v^  As  for  the  bill  making  the  judges  independent  of  the  crown,  it  had  not 
heea  sanctioned,  because  the  house  had  not  fixed  their  salaries  permanently, 
in  accordance  with  British  practice ;  a  system  all  the  more  necessary  to 
be  adopted  in  Canada,  said  his  Lordship,  as  the  population  was  divisible. 
into  two  classes,  diiFering  Jh  origin,  language,  religion,  anii  habitudes ;. 
and  as  the  preponderance  of  one  of  the  two  in  the  assembly  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  other.         , 

This  resumption  by  the  colonial-office  of  a  retrogressive  or  stationary 
policy,  quickened  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  assembly.  Its  table 
groaned  under  a  load  of  petitions  against  abuses  and  claiming  redress  of 
grievances,  from  the  district  of  Montreal,  of  two  Mountains,  of  I'lslet, 
of  Richelieu,  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  of  Rouville,  of  Chambly,  of  Verch^res,  &c. 
The  election  riots  at  Montreal  and  their  untoward  accompaniments  becom- 

/  ing  a  special  topic  in  these  petitions,  the  assembly  constituted  an  inquest 
Upon  that  subject.  The  governor  refused  to  answer  an  interrogation 
made  by  the  house,  whether  he  had  reconmiended  that  an  addition  should 
be  made  to  the  members  of  the  legislative  council ;  nor  did  he  a£»ent  to 
a  demand  made  upon  him,  to  gratify  the  assembly's  curiosity  as  to  the 
names  of  the  additional  parties  he  intended  ta  nominate.  The  assembly 
thereupon  voted  a  call  of  the  whole  house  for  the  10th  of  January.  / 
It  was  finally  resolved,  after  a  deUberation  which  lasted  one  month, 
ended  by  a  division  of  34  against  26,  to  present  a  new  address  to  the 
^king,  praying  he  would  re-constitute  the  council  as  an  elective  body* 
The  house  a^rwards  protested  against  the  proposed  annexation  of  the 

^island  of  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada ;  an  insulated  district,  it  was  said,. 

'  containing  nearly  60,000  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
descended,  it  was  added,  from  those  whose  interests  were  secured  by  the 
capitulations  of  1760.  To  make  such  an  excision  of  Lower  Canada  as 
was  then  proposed,  the  house  averred,  would  be  a  violation,  not  only  of 
those  capitulations,  but  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment,  and  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  entire  British  nation. 

The  intelligence  which  arrived  soon  afterwards,  that  Attorney-general 
Stuart  and  Judge  Kerr  had  been  superseded,  did  little  to  allay  the 
prevalent  effervescence.     The  legislative  council,  losing  patience  at  the 
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reiterated  attacks  of  tlie  assembly,  and  forced  to  resent  tbem  by  tbe 
party  it  represented  in  tbe  conntiy,  in  its  turn  voted  an  address  to  the 
king,  as  a  set-off  to  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Therein  it 
was  stated,  that  the  councillors,  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  assembly,  and  the  alarming 
state  of  the  province,  prayed  that  his  Majesty  would  have  the  goodness 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  remedying  such  evils.  They  asserted, 
diat  Canada,  erewhile  in  a  state  of  calm  and  increasing  prosperity,  was-, 
now  falling  into  anarchy,  and  verging  towards  total  ruin  \  that  the 
greatest  efforts  had  been  made  and  were  still  making  to  irritate  the  (xA.o-\ 
nists  of  diverse  race  against  each  other ;  that  the  interests  of  trade  and 
agriculture  were  sacrificed  by  caballers;  that  the  governor  was  falsely 
accused  of  partiality  and  injustice ;  that  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
were  denounced  as  forming  a  corrupt  body,  set  up  to  oppress,  not  protect 
the  people — their  accusers*  aim,  in  thus  libelling  them,  being  to  discredit 
them,  and  thus  nullify  their  legitimate  influence ;  that  the  judges  were 
defamed,  yet  to  the  council  was  denied  the  power  of  examining  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  them ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  assembly  had  made 
a  demand  that  the  councillors  themselves  should  be  elected,  not  selected. 

In  other  passages  of  the  same  document,  it  was  urged  that  the  continued 
existence  of  the  council,  as  then  constituted,  was  essential  to  maintain  the 
operation  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  Lower  Canadaj  and  no  less  so  for 
preserving  the  colony  as  a  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  for  the 
security  of  the  150,000  subjects,  of  British  birth  or  descent,  which  it 
contained.     His  Majesty  was  admonished,  that  an  elective  council^  would  i 

be,  in  effect,  only  a  supplementary  assembly ;  that  if  their  body  were  thus_ 
rc-constitutcd,  public  charcrcs  would  become  elective  also.  But  the  master 
evils  of  such  a  change  as  that  proposed  would  be,  tlje  insecurity  sure  to 
be  thence  resultant  for  British  colonists,  botlv  in  thiir  persons  and  pro- 
perty ;  that  thereby  all  material  progress  would  be  paralysed,  and  the  flow 
of  immigration  interrupted  ;  that  it  would  loosen,  if  it  did  not  even  break, 
the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their  mother-country,  bring  about  a  collision 
between  the  Canadas,  and  inundate  both  with  fraternal  blood,  (for  the 
upper  provincials  would  not  look  calmly  on  while  a  French  republic  were 
forming  between  Lower  Canada  and  the  United  States) ;  and  finally, 
the  council  presented  the  fact,  for  his  Majesty's  consideration^  that  it  bad  ^ 

not  sanctioned  the  mission  of  M.  Vigor  to  London.  .     '  \r    ~         ^ 

The  impulse  which  had  dictated  this  address,  carried  iJbbse  who  drew 
it  up  farther  than  was  needful  to  attain  rightful  ends.  The  idea,  that  a 
preponderance  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the»minority  over  the  majority 
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of  the  ooloniflts,  because  the  fonner  was  royalist  while  the  latter  was 

Gallican  and  republican  in  its  tendencies,  was  repudiated  by  the  minister. 

"  His  Majesty,"  he  wrote  in  reply,  "  received  with  satisfaction  the 

expressions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitution  contained  in  the 

address He  cannot  but  wish,  however,  that  the  council  had  abstained 

from  using,  with  reference  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Canadian  l^islature, 
language  less  temperate  in  its  tone  than  is  consistent  with  its  own 
dignity,  or  calculated  to  maintain  or  restore  a  good  understanding  between 
the  two  bodies.  More  especially  his  Majesty  laments  the  introduction  of 
any  words  having  the  appearance  of  ascribing  to  a  class  of  his  subjects  of 
one  origin,  views  at  variance  with  their  all^iance.  On  all  classes  alike 
his  Majesty  relies  for  willing  obedience  to  the  law.  To  every  class,  in 
return,  he  will  always  extend  his  paternal  protection ;  and  the  legislative 
council  may  rest  assured,  that  he  will  not  fail  to  secure  to  all,  the  constiv 
tutional  rights  and  liberty  they  enjoy  by  their  participation  in  British 
institutions."  At  the  same  time,  the  minister  gave  it  as  his  own  opinion 
that  the  president  of  council  had  no  right  to  a  double  vote  on  any 
question  ;  but  it  was  for  the  Imperial  parliament  to  decide  the  point,  if 
again  mooted,  on  any  future  occasion. 

The  late  formation  of  a  Land  Company  in  London,  for  colonizing  the 
Eastern  Townships,  had  for  some  time  past  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ' 
French-Canadian  people.  They  believed  that  the  association  had  ends  in 
view  hostile  to  them ;  that  its  promoters  wished  to  secure,  in  advance, 
large  territorial  grants,  with  the  intent  to  exclude  the  habitants  after- 
wards, by  high  prices  for  concessions,  and  putting  other  obstacles  in 
y  the  way  of  French-Canadian  settlers  in  those  parts.  This  was  indeed  the 
itim  of  some  of  the  men  associated  in  the  enterprise,  but  not  of  all.  The 
assembly,  having  taken  the  matter  into  consideration,  petitioned  the 
king,  praying  that  he  would  not  accord  to  the  company  any  lands,  or  a 
charter,  or  other  privileges  whatever.  The  legislative  council,  on  tibe 
other  hand,  prayed  that  he  would  accord  to  the  association  all  the 
benefits  the  assembly  wished  to  deny  to  it.  Upon  voting  the  supplies, 
the  assembly  disallowed  or  diminished  certain  items  of  expenditure; 
and  reduced  the  totality  of  the  sum  asked  for,  from  £54,000  to  £47,000. 
.  The  council,  when  the  money  bill  was  presented,  rejected  it  entirely ; 
justifiying  their  refusal  by  a  series  of  explanatory  resolutions.  After  a 
session  of  nearly  five  months'  duration,  the  chambers  were  prorogued  on 
the  4th  of  April. 

The  interior  government  of  the  colony  was  now  in  an  exceptional  state. 
The  cities  bf  Quebec  and  Montreal  had  lately  obtained  municipal  institu- 
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tions.  The  municipality  of  Qaebeo,  chiefly  compofled  of  Gallo-Oanadiaas^ 
passed  r^ulations,  in  the  French  langoage,  and  presented  them  to  the 
tribunals,  as  the  law  prescribed,  for  confirmation.  The  judges  refused  to 
receive  them,  for  not  being  drawn  up  in  English  as  well.  This  unex- 
pected refusal,  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was  so  excited  otherwise,, 
furnished  new  arms  to  the  claimants  of  a  radical  reform.  The  action  of  the 
judges  in  the  case  was  denounced  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1763. 
'^  Our  representatives,"  urged  the  opposition  journalists,-  "  ought  to  be 
called  on  to  decide  whether  the  faith  of  two  nations,  plighted  to  maintain 
our  rights,  is  to  be  played  with  in  such  a  manner. 

For  some  time  past,  Mr.  Neilson,  noting  the  railway  speed  with  which 
a  majority  of  the  representatives  were  pursuing  their  opposition  career, 
seceded  from  M.  Papineau's  party.  Several  influential  French-Canadians, 
such  as  Messrs.  Quesnel  and  Cuvillier,  along  with  some  others,  had  before 
done  the  like.  These  enlightened  men,  whose  experience  and  judgment 
gave  them  great  weight,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  demands  by  the 
majority ;  but  they  feared  to  lose,  in  a  struggle  for  rights  not  yet  conceded, 
those  that  had  already  been  latterly  obtained.  Lord  Ooderich  had  made 
concessions  and  initiated  reforms  which  were  not  to  be  despised ;  con^d^- 
ing,  too,  that  he  had  so  acted  in  presence  of  the  rooted  prejudices  of ^  the-  n 
British  people  against  every  thing  French  or  catholic  in  its  nature.  Iii  .^ 
proportion  as  progress  was  made  in  putting  those  prejudices  to  shame, 
our  oppositionists  rose  in  their  demands  for  further  reforms.  M.  Bedard, 
senior,  Mr.  Neilson  and  M.  Papineau,  were  three  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  (constitutional)  Canada  had  yet  known  ]  and  the  political 
separation  of  the  two  latter  was  a  real  misfortune  for  the  country.  The 
eloquence,  the  fervor  of  the  one,  was  happily  tempered  by  the  ooolness,. 
the  calculating  temperament  of  the  other.  Neilson,  being  of  Scots  origin, 
had  not  his  innermost  feelings  affected,  personally,  by  the,  state  of  inferi- 
ority in  which  his  compatriots  wished  to  keep  the  French-Canadians. 
Both  had  been  intimate,  almost  from  childhood  upwards ;  and  both  had 
thitherto  fought,  side  by  side,  for  the  common  cause.  Messrs.  Cuvillier 
and  Quesnel,  again,  were  liberals,  but  of  a  moderate  stamp :  both  lovers 
of  their  countiy,  and  enjoying  a  reputation  among  their  fellows  which 
reflected  honor  on  all  parties. 

M.  Papineau,  in  parting  compnny  with  so  many  of  his  wisest  compa- 
triots, and  running  headlong  into  a  contest  with  the  authorities  of  the 
British  empire,  took  upon  himself  a  perilous  responsibility.  When  he 
exchanged  for  a  time  the  presidential  chair  for  the  seclusion  of  his 
mansion,  but  was  still  unrecovered  from  the  heats  of  party  contention,  he 
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proceeded  to  pen  an  exposition  of  the  grievances  which  his  compatriots 
had  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  Britain.  Unhappily  the  list  he  had  to  make 
was  long;  the  revolying  of  them  in  his  ardent  mind  could  not  fail  to 
excite  it  still  more.  When  next  session  opened,  he  submitted  this  expo- 
sition to  his  friends. 

During  the  same  interval,  Mr.  Stanley  replaced  Lord  Gh)derich  as 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  The  former  had  become  inimical  to 
the  French-Canadians,  and  was  a  partisan  of  anglijication.  He  approved 
of  the  governor's  conduct,  and  that  of  the  legislative  council,  on  the 
financial  question,  in  a  despatch  dated  June  6,  1833,  sent  to  Lord 
Aylmer. 

The  latter  communicated  this  favorable  testimonial  of  his  own  imputed 
merits  to  Mr.  Byland,  who,  in  turn,  wrote  a  letter,  dated  Aug.  14,  to 
Aylmer,  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the  new  minister  would  see 
the  necessity  of  engaging  the  Lnperial  parliament  to  r^ulate  vexed 
questions  by  statutory  enactments ;  adding,  that  if  the  absurd  pretensions 
of  the  assembly  were  entertained,  which  aimed  at  prescribing  by  varying 
votes  annuaUy,  the  precise  salaries  and  duties  of  every  office,  few  Britons 
would  incline  to  accept  any  public  charge  in  the  colony :  but  his  comfort 
,was,  that  the  expanding  populousness  of  Upper  Canada  would  soon 
swamp  the ^alien  race  of  the  Lower' Province ;  and  that  then  (if  not 
before)  an  incorporation  of  the  two,  which  he  r^arded  as  being  in  any 
case  inevitable,  would  terminate  all  existing  difficulties. 

Six  days  thereafter,  Aug.  20,  Lord  Aylmer,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Byland, 
thanked  him  for  his  good  counsel ;  adding,  that  their  opinions,  in  most 
points,  were  identical,  as  the  latter  might  learn  by  perusing  a  despatch  he 
had  written,  the  evening  before,  to  Mr.  Stanley. 

The  provincial  parliament  re-assembled,  Jan.  7, 1834,  when  the  governor 
informed  the  chambers  that  the  king  had  nominated  an  arbitrator,  whose 
casting  vote  would  determine  the  amount  of  customs  revenue  to  be  shared 
by  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  severally,  after  conference  with  the  two 
agents,  one  for  each  province,  already  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  adding, 
that  a  larger  share  would  be  assigned  to  Upper  Canada  than  before. 
His  discourse  treated  of  several  other  subjects,  and  concluded  with  a 
request  that  the  assembly  would  take  up  the  financial  question  without 
delay,  in  order  that  the  home  government  should  be  made  aware  of  what 
it  would  be  needM  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Several  members  desired  to  shun  all  communication  with  the  executive 
council,  and  that  the  assembly  should  at  once  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  province.     M.  Bourdages,  ever  in  the  van  of  opposition^ 
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made  a  motion  to  thiff  effect,  bat  which  was  not  oarried.  In  reptying  to 
a  passage  in  the  governor's  disoonrse,  regarding  its  refiisal  .of  saj^es 
daring  the  late  session,  the  assembly  observed,  that  ^^  as  they  ware  ^tst 
elected  ot  the  people,  they  most  share  the  destiny  of  their  oonsti^ieiile, 
and  labor  in  their  caase."  Several  committees  were  oonstitated ;  bat  no 
''  committee  of  good  correspondence  "  was  formed  this  time,  for  amicable 
conferences  with  the  l^slative  oonncillors.  "We  shoold  dishonor  oar 
people/'  said  M.  Boardages,  "  were  we  to  pat  ourselves  in  commonicmtion 
with  a  body  which  overtly  accoses  as  of  wishing  to  set  ap  a  French 
Republic."  M.  Lafontaine,  too,  did  not  think,  he  said,  that  saoh  a  oom- 
mittee  was  at  all  necessary.  M.  Cavillier,  on  the  other  hand,  observed 
that  the  duty  of  the  assembly  was  to  keep  up  a  correspondenoe  (for 
pablic  benefit)  with  the  council ;  and  that  it  would  be  puerile  not  to  uo  so. 
The  assembly  proceeded  to  resume  its  inquiries  into  the  affair  of  the 
Montreal  election  riots,  and  the  firing  on  the  townspeople  by  the  soldieiy. 

^he  house  received  several  messages  from  the  governor.  One,  sent 
Jan.  13,  related  to  the  annual  supplies;  and  another,  referring  to  the 
unseating  of  M.  3Iondelet,  whose  seat  the  assembly  had  unduly  declared 
to  be  vacant,  on  his  nomination  as  a  member  of  the  executive  oouncil : 
this  appointment,  in  fact,  was  in  some  Bort  an  introduction  of  the  system 
of  responsibility.  The  minister  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  gover- 
nor's conduct  in  the  case,  who  did  not  sanction  a  new  election ;  the 
assembly  having,  on  the  occasion,  overpassed  the  limits 'of  its  privilege& 
Next  day,  the  members  received  a  ministerial  reply  to  their  address  of 
the  last  session  relative  to  the  legislative  council.  *'  "^ 

"  This  address  has  been  drawn  up,"  thus  wrote  Mr.  Stanley,  "  in  view 
of  desiring  that  his  Majesty  would  authorize  a  convention  of  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada  to  be  called,  to  set  aside  the  l^slative  authorities, 
and  to  ascertain  whether,  in  order  to  destroy  [improve  ?]  the  constitution 
it  were  better  to  introduce  the  elective  principle  to  the  l^islative  council, 
or  abolish  that  body  entirely. '  His  Majesty  is  unwilling  to  r^ard  s^^  a 
proposal  in  any  other  ligHl  than  as  a  piece  of  thoughtless  indiscretion; 
but  he  can  never  approve  of  such  a  measure,  incompatible  as  it  would  be 
found  with  the  oontinued  existence  of  monarchic  institutions :  yet  his 
Majesty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  disposed  to  sanction  every  measoie 
likely  to  maintain  the  indepe^ence  and  raise  the  character  of  the  legis- 
lative council.  1  ^ 

"  I  should  not  incline,  at  this  time,  to  advise  the  king  to  propose  to 
parliament  a  measure  of  such  import  as  a  revocation  of  the  act  of 
1791 but  if  comiiig  events  should  constrain  the  British  l^iala- 
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tore  to  iiiterpose  its  supreme  authority  to  appease  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  colony,  it  would  then,  indeed,  become  my  duty  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  parliament  some  modifications  of  the  charters  of  the 
Oanadas — not,  however,  for  introducing  institutions  inconsistent  with 
monarchy,  but  to  preserve  and  cement  their  connexion  with  the  mother 
country^—adhering  ever  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution ;  confining, 
too,  within  their  legitimate  bounds,  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  all  his 
Majesty's  subjects." 

It  needs  not  be  said,  what  effect  this  decision  had  upon  the  membersr. 
The  governor's  messages  to  the  chamber  were  referred  to  special  commit- 
tees ;  the  latter  refusing  to  advance  to  the  house  the  needfdl  money  to 
pay  its  expenses,  under  a  pretext  that  the  rejection  of  his  demand  for 
supplies  had  already  too  much  increased  his  pecuniary  responsibilities. 
The  a^mbly  then  demanded  a  copy  of  the  royal  instructions  regarding 
the  supply  bill  of  1832.     It  next  repudiated  a  bill  adopted  by  the  council, 
for  erecting  a  tribunal  to  judge  public  functionaries.     The  council,  in 
turn,  rejected  a  bill  passed  by  the  assembly,  for  safeguarding  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  two  councils.     Contrary  to  every  principle  of 
the  British  constitution,  this  project,  which  had  been  r^arded  with  littl< 
attention,  made  the  executive  councillors  independent  of  the  control 
either  legislative  chamber.     It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  Stuart, 
seemed  to  be  conceived  in  an  ironical  rather  than  a  serious  spirit. 

Meanwhile,  ^he  day  fixed  for  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  ^ 
state  of  the  province  arrived.  It  was  for  this  occasion  that  M.  Papineau 
had  prepared  his  statement  of  grievances  already  adverted  to.  As  soon 
as  the  house  met,  he  showed  the  paper  to  the  members  of  his  party. 
They  met  several  times,  at  the  house  of  M.  Bedard,  deputy  for  Montmo- 
•renci  county,  to  discuss  the  changes  judged  to  be  necessary.  M.  Morin, 
another  partisan,  was  charged  to  embody  each  grievance  in  a  resolution. 
During  the  former  session,  M.  Bedard  and  some  of  his  Mends  manifested 
an  inclination  to  separate  from  M.  Papineau's  party.  In  order  to  induce 
the  former,  or  Quebec  party,  to  rejoin  the  latter,  some  of  the  resolutions 
were  modified ;  and  M.  Bedard's  self-love  was  flattered,  on  the  occasion, 
by  his  being  solicited  to  propose  them  in  the  house.  The  debates  lasted/ 
several  days.  M.  Papineau  made  a  speech,  in  which  -he  imprudently 
gave  the  rein  to  an  outburst  of  republican  enthusiasm : — ^^  Long  have 
we  uttered  our  complaint,"  said  he,  "  and  we  are  all  of  one  mind  regard- 
ing our  grievances ;  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  parties  who  inflict  them 
upon  us ;  the  only  difficulty  is,  how  to  find  a  remedy.  It  is  time  now  to 
set  about  obtaining  it.     There  are  persons  among  us  whose  minds,  pre- 
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occupied  with  the  workings  of  European  institations,  would  have  us  to 
adopt  their-  ideaa  in  this  matter.    But  it  is  not  for  us,  imperfectly 
informed  as  we  are  of  the  nature  of  such  institutions,  to  judge  of  th^ 
merits  or  demerits.    Let  us  inquire  rather  into  things  that  more  nearly 
concern  our  own  destiny,  and  strive  to  build  up  our  liberties  as  solidly 
and  durably  as  possible.     It  is  certain  that,  before  long,  the  whole  of 
America  will  be  republicanised.     If  a  change  be  necessary  in  our  present 
constitution,  is  it  to  be  undertaken  in  view  of  such  a  conjuncture  as  I 
have  just  mentioned?  would  it  be  a  crime  were  I  to  demand  that  it 
should  ?     The  members  of  this  house  are  all  answerable  to  their  consti- 
tuents for  whatever  decision  they  may  come  to  in  this  regard ;  and  even 
though  the  soldiery  should  slaughter  them  for  it,  they  ought  not  to 
hesitate,  for  one  moment,  to  pronounce  for  any  change  y/ihich  they 
consider  beneficial  to  their  country.     It  needs  not  that  we  Jnqui^^  what 
is  our  present,  what  was  our  past  situation  in  America.     Britain  herself 
has  founded  mighty  republics  on  this  continent,  wherein  flourish  liberty, 
public   morals,  commerce,   and  the  arts.     The   French  and    Spanish 
American  colonies,  with  political  institutions  much  less  free,  have  beien 
unfortunate,  and  had  to  struggle  against  the  inherent  vices  of' their 
constitutions.     But  British  rule  in  the  colonies,  what  has  been  its  nature  ? 
has  it  been  more  aristocratic  than  democratical  ?    And,  in  Br\taii)  i^lf^ 
is  it  purely  aristocratic?     It  is  therefore  a  great  mistake,  on  the'pkrt^f  ^ 
Mr.  Stanley,  to  discourse  tc^  us  of  British  monarchic  swa^  in  this  piieseDt 
year,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four.     In  the  days  of  the"  Stuarts^ 
those  who  maintained  that  the  monarchic  principle  was  paramount  in 
Britain,  lost  their  heads  on  the  scaffold.     Ever  since  that  age,  Britain 
has  had  a  government  called  mixed,  and  no  other  qualificktion  can  we 
rightly  apply  to  it.     Owing  to  this,  its  true  quality,  is  it  that  Mr.  Stanley 
has  got  into  place  and  power ;  the  entry  to  which  would  have  been  barred 
against  him,  if  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons  had  not  constrained 
royalty  to  ^ve  up  its  own  wishes.     The  king  was  told  to  yield,  else  he 
would  be  discrowned  1     And  yet  this  man,  despised  as  he  is  by  the 
British  people,  now  enlarges,  for  our  edification,  on  the  monarchic 
government  of  Britain  1  we  the  while  well  knowing,  that  the  British 
people,  so  great  for  their  commerce,  for  their  institutions,  for  iheii  progress 
in  civilization  and  the  arts,  and  yet  more  for  the  liberty  which  they  have 
borne  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  are  free  at  any  moment  to  upset  the 
monarchy  thus  spoken  of  whenever  they  list  j^ 

Mr.  Neilson  proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions  moved 
by  M.  Bedard,  "that  as  the  despatch  of  the  colonial  ipinister  of  date 
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July  9, 1831;  in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  house  of  March  16  previous, 
contained  a  formal  promise  that  the  colonial-office  would  co-operate  with 
the  assembly  in  redressing  the  chief  grievances  complained  of,  it  now 
became  the  duty  of  the  chamber  to  labor,  i^  conformity  with  the.  spirit  of 
that  despatch,  for  theimprovenient  of  the  colonial  government,  within  the 
limits  of  the  existing  constitution  ;  and  to  endeavor  to  maintain  the  tran- 
quillity of  th^  ^ani^y  .meanwhile. ;  That,  as  the  despatch  from  the 
oolonial-office,  dated  14t^  January  last,  confirmed  the  promise  already 
adverted  to,  the  house  ought  to  undertake  the  duty  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  province  generally ;  and  that,  in  especial,  it  ought  to 
r^ulate  the  occupancy  of  waste  lands,  amend  the  laws  affecting  property, 
secure  judicial  independence,  improve  judicial  procedure,  increase  official 
responsibility,  bring  into  order  the  public  accounts,  and  abolish  eveiy 
Useless  office.'' 

The  hon.  mover  of  the  above  amendment,  adverting  to  the  resolutions 
he  was  put  forward  to'  oppose,  said  that  '^  they  controverted  the  rightfol 
^istence  of  the  legislative  council, — a  body  legally  oiganized  by  the 
oonstitution  of  1791 ;  they  called  in  question  the  status  of  the  king's 
representative,  another  branch  of  the  constitutional  government  of  tlie 
oolony ;  they  went  the  length  of  justifying  a  flat  refusal  at  any  time,  or  at 
'all  limes,  of  furnishing  the  annual  supplies  absolutely  needed  for  defray- 
-ing^he  expense  of  governing  the  province:  a  proceeding  insultingly 
deirimental  to  the  British  people,  one  of  whose  executive  institutions  the 
secretariat  of  the  colonies  was.  Having  said  this  much,"  continued  Mr. 
N^son,  "  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  cannot  vote  for  those  resolutions  as 
they  now  stand.  In  Britain  and  the  United  States  alike,  I  would 
observe,  the  rather  because  the  example  of  the  latter  has  been  just  held 
up  for  our  imitation,  that  defenders  of  popular  interests  labored  to  effect 
ohanges,  not  &om  a  mere  craving  for  reforms,  but  because  their  rulers 
were  ever  endeavoring  to  violate  constitutions  already  existing.  The  line 
-of  demarcation  is  quite  distinct,  therefore,  between  our  position  and 
theirs  in  times  past.  It  is  this,  that  whereas  the  American  revolutionists 
and  the  British  liberals  combated  for  the  maintenance  of  franchises 
already  acquired;  we  oppositionists  are  reaching  out  our  hands,  over 
eagerly  extended,  for  freedom  we  never  yet  possessed.  The  result,  in  our 
case,  must  necessarily  be  different.  History  is  always  the  safest  guide  for 
Qur  direction:  it  is  a  monitor  which  tells  us,  that  consequences  are 
always  conformable  to  principles." 

Following,  on  the  same  side,  M.  Quesnel  thus  delivered  himself:  "1 
fear  that  any  demand  we  may  make  on  Bntain,  at  the  present  crisis,  for 
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a  change  of  our  oonstitatioD,  will  not  be  admitted;  and  a  refnsaly  on 
demand  formally  made,  may  lead'  to  oonsequences  disajstroiu  for  this 
country.  In  Britain  itself,  the  yioes  of  our  colonial  government  have 
never  yet  been  generally  recognised ;  what  hope  have  any  of  you  that 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  present  time  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  none 
whatever.  Besides,  I  know  not  whither  the  resolutions  just  proposed 
would  lead  us.  Their  first  effect,  however,  among  ourselves,  will  be 
to  aggravate  Canadian  troubles;  and,  what  is  more,  they  may  lead  to  a 
great  re-action  against  our  cause.  Heaven  knows,  I  wish  not  for  either 
of  these  results:  I  only  wish  that  my  apprehensions,  both  ways,  may 
prove  to  be  groundless.  And  although  I  do  not  belong  to  the  party  in 
majori^  here;  if  the  house  can  obtain,  through  adoption  of  the  rescdutiona 
now  under  consideration,  real  and  substantial  benefits  for  our  common 
country,  I  shall  rejoice  at  the  result,  in  conjunction  with  the  larger  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues,  who  will  thereby  have  practically  demonstrated  that 
they  took  a  more  correct  view  of  what  were  best  to  be  done,  than  I  am 
inclined  at  present  to  take.  It  will  be  my  turn  then,  to  own  my  r^ret 
that  I  had  not  in  me  an  energy  equal  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
that  I  was  unfitted  to  brave  the  dangers  I  now  think  inuninent.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  house  enter  into  a  struggle  in  which,  as  I  fully  expect, 
it  will  be  made  to  succumb,  I  shall  then,  along  with  you  all,  have  to 
endure  the  consequent  evils  which  will  fall  upon  our  country.  My  con- 
solation in  such  an  extremity  will  be.  That  a  majority  of  the  house  erred, 
indeed,  but  with  the  best  intentions — and  never  shall  any  of  our  enemiee 
have  to  say  that  ever  I  imputed  to  our  friends  any  other;  much  less  shall 
I  conjoin  in  any  future  attempts  to  tyrannise  over  us.'' 

Mr.  Neilson's  amendment  having  been  put  to  the  vote,  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  56  against  24 ;  Messrs.  Cuvillier,  Quesnel,  and  a  few  other 
French-Canadians  voting  with  the  minority.  Animated  and  prolonged 
debates  succeeded :  they  eventuated  in  the  adoption  of  the  whole  of  what 
have  since  been  known  as  the  Ninety-two  Besolutions,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  following  abstract  of  some  of  them,  will  give 
some  notion  of  their  general  tenor : 

^'  The  provincial  administrations  trample  under  foot  the  rights  and  sen- 
timents  dearest  to  the  Canadians,  who  yet  have  hastened  to  welcome 
as  brothers  all  those  emigrants  from  the  British  isles  who  have  come 
atnong  them,  without  any 'distinction  of  origin,  of  race,  or  of  religious 

belief The  greatest  defect  in  the  constitution  of  Canada,  is  the 

right  of  nomination,  by  the  crown,  of  the  legislative  councillors.     The 
constitution,  or  form  of  government,  best  suited  for  this  colony  ought  not 
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to  be  sought  for  alone  in  the  institutions  of  Britain  itself,  where  society 
IB  of  a  very  different  nature  from  ours.  It  vas  not  the  possession  of  free 
institutions  whioh  precipitated  the  reyolution  of  the  Anglo-American 
colonies;  for  the  province  of  New  York,  the  most  monarchic  in  its 
oonstitution  of  all,  in  Mr.  Stanley's  sense  of  that  epithet,  was  the  first 
to  revise  submission  to  acts  of  parliament ;  whilst  the  proyincials  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  whose  institutions  had  a  purely  dcmrtcratic 
character,  were  the  last  to  enter  into  the  confederatiou  of  the  United 

States Partiality  in  appointing  persons  to*  fill  public  office,  has 

of  late  reached  its  climax;  for,  in  a  total  population  of  600,000  souls, — 
ci  which  number  525,000  are  of  French  descent, — there  are  but  4T 
ftinctionaries  of  the  latter  race ;  and  the  places  those  men  hold  are  of  a 
subordinate  character  and  the  lowest  salaried;  while  we  find  that  there 
are  installed  in  place  under  the  government,  157  functionaries  of  British 

origin The  assembly,  and  French-Canadians  in  general,  ought  to  be 

strong  enough  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity  by  any  one  in  any  way; 
or,  at  least,  not  be  expected  to  put  up  tamely  with  insults ;  and  yet  they 
have  read,  in  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Stanley,  insulting  language  used  in 
r^ard  to  the  people's  representatives,  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in 

any  community  even  moderately  free .'.The  tone  of  such  documents 

is  quite  imcompatible  with  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  the  assembly 

Since  the  origin  and  language  of  the  French-Canadians  have  become 
a  pretext  for  vituperation,  for  exclusions,  for  their  meriting  the  stigma  of 
political  inferiority,  for  deprivation  of  our  rights,  and  ignoring  popular 
interests — the  house  hereby  enters  its  protest  against  such  unjust  assump- 
tions ;  and  appeals  against  them  to  the  justice  of  the  king  and  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  likewise  to  the  honorable  feeling  of  the  whole  British 
people.  The  numerical  though  not  dominant  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  colony  are  not  themselves  disposed  to  esteem  lightly  the  consider- 
ation which  they  inherit  from  b^ing  allied  in  blood  to  a  nation  the  equal 
at  least  of  Britain  in  civilisation,  and  excelling  her  in  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences — a  nation,  tpo,  now  the  worthy  rival  of  Britain  for  its 
free  institutions." 

After  avowing  its  political  confession  of  faith  expounded  as  above,  the 
house  followed  up  the  series  of  resolutions  by  a  formal  accusation  against 
Lord  Aylmer,  and  prayed  that  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
would  impeach  him  in  the  house  of  lords  for  maladministration ;  while 
sundry  of  the  leaders  of  opposition  in  the  British  parliament — among 
them  Messrs.  O'Connell  and  Hume — were  personally  called  on  to  sustain 
the  suit  of  the 'assembly  against  the  ministry.     In  the  province  itself,  the 
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liberals  vere  adjured  to  form  oommitteeB  everywhere,  and  opoi  up  a 
conespondeuoe  with  the  above  distinguished  British  commoners  and  with 
M.  Viger,  resident  Canadian  agent  in  London ;  also  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  the  liberals  in  otiber  British-American  colonies,  the 
•cause  of  one  being  the  cause  of  all.  Finally  M.  Morin  was  despatched 
to  London,  charged  to  put  into  the  hands  of  M.  Viger  the  petitions  poured 
in  from  all  quarters,  based  on  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  assembly. 

The  legislative  council,  on  the  other  hand,  voted  counter  addressee 
'denouncing  the  sentiments  advocated  in  the  assembly,  and  praying  the  home 
government  and  legislature  to  preserve  intact  the  constitution  of  Canada. 
The  British  merchants  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  also  signed  petitions  of 
like  import;  adding,  that  the  assembly  had  always  been  hostile  to  the 
leading  interests  of  the  colony,  and  assuring  his  Majesty  that  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  l^islative  council,  composed  of  crown  nominees,  was  the  best 

* 

bulwark  between  representative  institutions  and  the  arbitrary  tendencies 
natural  to  an  executive ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  M.  Yiger's 
mission  was  totally  disallowed  by  the  whole  British-derived  people  of  the 
province.  The  subscribers,  upon  transmitting  their  counter-petitions, 
enclosed  them  in  a  complimentary  address  to  Lord  Aylmer  himself;  who, 
in  a  detailed  reply  explanatory  of  his  conduct,  assured  the  petitioning 
parties  that  his  hostility  to  the  French-Canadians  was  as  strong  as  theirs 
could  be. 

The  assembly  had  just  exerted  its  authority  in  a  way  which  had  given 
cause  for  chagrin  to  Lord  Aylmer.  The  king's  advocate,  Mr.  Hamel, 
had  emitted  an  official  opinion  regarding  the  Stanstead  election,  which 
induced  the  assembly  to  call  that  functionary  to  its  bar  and  reprimand 
him  by  the  voice  of  the  president,  for,  as  was  pretended,  his  having  inter- 
fered with  the  freedom  of  election. 

After  voting  funds  for  educational  purposes^  for  the  behoof  of  sundry 
charitable  institutions,  for  improving  roadways,  and  affecting  other 
ameliorations,  the  representatives  set  aside  the  call  made  upon  them  for 
the  annual  supplies,  and  b^an  to  wend  their  way  homewards.  Lord  Aylmer, 
finding  that  the  members  remaining  were  no  longer  in  number  to  make  a 
house,  prorogued  the  parliament;  remarking,  in  his  closing  discourse, 
that  as  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  country  had  severally  appealed 
to  the  Imperial  parliament,  he  hoped  both  would  abide  by  its  arbitration 
between  them :  adding  an  intimation  of  his  opinion,  meantime,  that  the 
style  of  language  in  which  the  92  resolutions  had  been  expressed,  was 
unworthy  of  the  assembly's  usual  urbanity,  and  manifested  none  of  the 
well-reputed  moderation  of  the  French-Canadian  race ;  that  those  who 
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were  ignorant  of  facts  might  be  led  to  befieve  from  their  tenor  that  the 
oonntry  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  perturbation  through  excitement  at  the 
grievanoes  it  was  alleged  to  be  suffering  under,  whereaB,  outside  of  the 
assembly  walls,  public  tranquillity  was  unbroken.  This  assertion,  even 
had  it  been  true,  was  imprudent  in  its  expression.  It  provoked  the 
assembly-men  who  voted  the  92  resolutions  to  give  its  author  a  practical 
denial  forthwith,  by  moving  the  masses  to  make  a  universal  oppositionist 
demonstration,  which,  become  oxganiied,  was  not  sbw  to  take  the  formjof 
a  partial  rebellion* 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THB  TROUBLES  OF  1887.-1886-1887. 

Sfl^  of  the  93  BoMlntioiM  In  Britain.— Put  of  the  EMtem  Townships  eolonlsts  side  tiftfa 
the  Assembly.— Committee  appointed  by  the  hoose  of  commons  on  the  aflkin  of  Caav^. 
—Debates  in  the  British  parliament  on  oar  allhin.— Ministerial  ehanges.— District  oom- 
mittees  formed  in  Canada.- Petitioning  reTired.— Letter  of  Mr.  Hoebnck.— Benewed 
discussions  in  the  house  of  oommons.— Kew  Canadian  parliament  caUed.— ConstitnUonal 
associations.- Alliance  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canadian  liberals.— Canadian  pariiameiit 
assembles.— New  Address  to  Britain.— Another  section  of  the  m^rity  of  assemblj  secedes 
from  Papinean's  party.— Lord  Aberdeen's  despatches.— Sir  Bobert  Peel's  ministT7.— Time 
commissioners  sent  to  Canada.— Lord  Gosford  replaces  Lord  Aylmer.— Hoose  of  Lords 
debates.— Opening  of  the  Canadian  parliament— Discoorse  of  Lord  Gosford.— The  aasen- 
bly,  perdsting  in  iti  eonne»  grants  supplies  fi>r  six  months  only,  which  are  refused.- 
The  parliament  prorogued,  and  called  together  again.— Other  British-American  coloidaB 
renounce  their  opposition  to  the  home  goyemment,  learing  the  malcontent  CaAadians 
alone  in  the  struggle.- Beport  of  the  British  commissionen :  the  conduct  of  the  mlnistjy 
approved.— Meetings  in  Canada  oontinued.— Language  of  the  Journalists.— Agitations  in 
the  rural  districts.— Armed  bands  appear.- M.  Papineauat  Kamouraska.— Beal  sentiments 
of  a  majority  of  the  people.— New  session  of  the  provincial  parliament,  to  no  satlsftotoiy 
end.— Another  address  sent  to  the  Imperial  parliament. — Several  magistrates  and  militifr 
oflBcers  discommissioned.— Secret  associations  in  arms  formed  in  Quebec  and  Montrsal 
districts.— Demonstrations  for  the  government.— Meeting  of  the  Six  Countice.— Afcw  dt  wumt 
of  the  bishop  of  Montreal.— The  government  prepares  fbr  war.— Troubles  at  Montreal.- 
The  troops  beaten  at  St.  Denis,  but  successful  at  St.  Charles.- Martial  law  proclaimed.- 
Several  members  of  assembly  apply  for  a  new  parliament,  but  are  refbsed.— AUklr  of  St. 
Eustache.— The  insurrection  queUed.— Troubles  in  Upper  Canada.— Besignation  of  Locd 
Goslbrd.— Debates  in  the  house  of  commons.- The  ministry  undertakes  to  put  down 
armed  opposition  by  the  public  force. 

The  adoption  of  the  Ninety-two  Resolutions  in  assembly,  and  iihe 
abrupt  prorc^tion  of  both  houses  following  thereupon,  sufficiently  pioved 
that  the  times  were  criticaL  It  was  now  for  the  home  authorities  to 
decide  what  course  they  would  take  in  the  existing  posture  of  afihiis* 
Although  much  uncertainty  prevailed  in  the  province  itself  as  to  that 
important  point,  there  were  rumors  current  among  the  public,  and  hintB 
thrown  out  in  the  journals,  which  nourished  the  hopes  of  the  liberal 
party,  that  the  British  ministry  would  give  way  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
The  newspapers  published  a  despatch  from  Lord  Ooderich  to  the  govetnor 
of  Newfoundland,  which  served  to  justify  th^  unfavorable  opinion  of  die 
assembly  regarding  legislative  councils.  ^*  It  cannot  be  denied,"  wrote 
the  minister,  "  that  in  practice  the  existence  of  these  councils  has  been 
attended  with  serious  disadvantages.  They  have  too  often  caused  dis- 
sension among  the  several  branches  of  the  legislature,  have  tended  to 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  governors,  and  deprived  the  assemblies  of 
their  most  use^  members,  by  absorption,  all  this  too  without  any  com- 
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pensatoTy  benefit  resulting.  Colonial  counoik  for  l^dation  haye  not 
the  status  nor  inflaence  of  the  house  of  peers  with  ns ;  for  their  members 
have  not  the  like  relatiye  opulence,  nor  are  they  so  independent  of  the 
government,  still  less  have  they  such  consideration  as  attaches  to  ances- 
tral rank.  Having  regard  to  our  experience  of  the  working  of  the  system 
in  the  American  colonies,  I  should  incline  to  Aise  the  material  of  two 
l^slative  chambers  into  one  only,  which  would  of  course  bring  the  depu- 
ties of  the  colonists  and  his  Majesty's  representatives  into  undivided 
presence."  These  concluding  words  adumbrated  both  the  abolition  of 
the  l^islative  council  and  the  introduction  of  some  system  of  respon- 
sibility. 

About  this  time  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Townships 
assembled  at  Stanstead,  and,  presided  by  Mr.  Moulton,  passed  resolutions 
in  approbation  of  the  assembly's  acts.  Nearly  all  counties,  almost  every 
parish,  followed  the  example.  The  newspapers'  columns  were  full  of  the 
details  of  popular  demonstrations ;  all  of  which  encouraged  the  majority 
in  assembly  to  run  its  course.  Delegates  from  the  counties  met  in  Mon- 
treal to  organize  a  central  permanent  committee,  charged  to  keep  up  the 
agitation  and  suggest  the  conduct  to  be  followed  ''  in  certain  circum- 
stances." The  British  party  now  spread  a  report,  that  the  ministry  had 
resolved  to  unite  the  two  Canadas.  Agitation  by  this  time  was  as 
fervent  in  the  Upper  as  it  was  in  the  Lower  Province,  and  the  liberal 
party  in  the  former  seemed  inclined  to  act  with  us.  

But  it  was  in  London  that  our  destinies  had  to  be  decided.  Mr.  Roe- 
buck moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  April  15,  1834,  that  a  committee 
of  the  members  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  means  to 
remedy  the  defects  in  the  governments  of  the  two  Canadas.  In  the 
debate  upon  this  motion,  the  hon.  gentleman,  with  Messrs.  O'Connell 
and  Hume,  took  part  with  the  French-Canadians*  Mr.  Stanley,  colonial 
secretary,  with  Lord  Howick  and  Mr.  P.  Stewart,  defended  the  polity  of 
ministers  in  our  regard.  .  Mr.  Roebuck,  while  pleading  the  cause  of 
Lower  Canada,,  also  sustained  the  aspirations  of  the  Upper-Canadian 
malcontents,  who  had  sent  Mt^  Mackenzie  to  London  as  their  agent,  but 
whose  mission  was  disowned  b^  a  majority  in  the  Upper-Canadian  legis- 
,  loture.  Mr.  Stanley,  therefore,  alleged  that  Upper  Canada  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  its  constitution ;  aeclaring  also  that  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Province  would  be  content  with  theirs  too,  well  suited  as  it  was  to  protect 
their  language,  habitudes,  and  laws,  but  for  the  discredit  thrown  upon 
the  government  by  factious  men  who  misled  them.  He  declared  that  the 
legislative  oouncU  ought  to  be  maintained  just  at  it  stood;  because. 
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were  it  re-oonstitated  by  eleotion  of  the  memben,  ezeoutiTe  inflaenoe  would 
become  extinct  in  the  colonial  l^islatore :  while,  with  snch  an  undeeir- 
able  mutation,  the  rights  of  the  British  minority  in  the  proTinoe  would 
assuredly  be  sacrificed,  for  the  surety  of  which  the  legislative  eonndl  bad 
been  specially  established.  The  assertion  was  admitted  as  true,  that 
out  of  204  state  functionaries  in  office,  only  47  were  French-Canadians; 
but  as  there  was  now  small  doubt  that  the  two  Canadas  would  some  day 
incorporate  as  one  British  dependency,  although,  the  minister  added,  be 
was  not  prepared  to  realize  the  project ;  but  such  a  measure  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  only  effectual  means  for  giving  stability  to  British  prin- 
ciples in  the  colony,  and  taming  the  rebellious  assembly-men  sitting  in 
Quebec.  Mr.  Stanley  afterwards  moved  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's motion,  that  a  special  committee  should  be  nominated  to  enquire 
into  and  report  on  the  extent  to  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Cansr 
dian  committee  in  1828  had  been  attended  to.  The  motion,  as  thus 
amended,  was  carried. 

O'Connell  protested  against  the  composition  of  the  legislative  eoundl, 
because  it  gave  a  double  vote  to  the  government;  and  declared  that  one 
of  the  chief  abuses  prevailing  in  the  colony  was  attributable  entirely  to 
the  council,  because  it  uniformly  took  part  with  aliens  against  the  people 
of  French  race,  the  only  rightfU  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  above  proceedings  reached  Montreal,  the 
oentral  committee  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  the  British  parliamentary 
orators  who  had  sustain^  the  cause  of  the  Canadians ;  it  also  expressed 
its  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Bidwell,  Mackenzie,  and  other 
reformers  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  new  Canadian  committee  of  the  commons  decided,  against  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Stanley,  on  extending  its  enquiries  beyond  those  prescribed  ^ 
fer  the  investigations  of  that  of  1828.  The  members  of  it  demanded  and 
obtained  copies  of  th^  correspondence  between  the  colonial-office  and  the 
successive  governors  of  Canada  during  recent  years.  Upon  perusal  of 
Lord  Aylmer's  despatches,  there  were  found  in  them  offensive  epithets 
applied  to  the  leaders  of  the  Canadian  party,  which  Mr.  Baring  would 
fiiin  have  effiuied  from  the  record.  Among  the  witnesses  called  and 
interrogated  by  the  committee  were.  Sir  James  Kempt,  Messrs.  Vig^ 
Morin,*  EUice,  J.  Stuart,  and  Gillespie ;  also  Captain  McKennan/''^ 
James  Kempt  replied,  when  interrogated  on  the  subject,  that  the  only 

*  M.  Morin  had  a  cozi|Breiice  of  an  hour  and  a  halTs  daration,  with  Mr.  Stanley 
and  Shr  James  Graham;  when  they  together  discossed  the  financial  qnestioOf 
and  that  of  an  elective  QonnciL 


( 
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way  for  settHog  the  financial  dissensions  vonld  be  for  tHe  Imperial  parlia* 
ment  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  public  functionaries,  and  makq  provision 
Ibr  their  payment;  that  as  to  the  executive  council,  in  his  own  case 
when  governor  he  had  dispensed  with  its  services  altc^ther.  Mr.  J. 
Stuart  opined  that  the  assembly  ought  to  be  recognized,  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  secure  a  majority  of  British  members  at  all  times ;  or  else 
he  would  advise  conjoining  the  two  Canadas,  and  endowing  the  united 
province  with  tm  executive  council, — one  having  power,  not  only  to 
renew  itself,  but  to  renew  the  legislative  council  also.  ^^  ■^' 

It  was  while  the  Canadian  question  was  pending  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  a  portion  of  the  ministry  resigned,  owing  to  some  differences 
among  its  members  regarding  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
retiring  minister  for  the  colonies,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Spring  Eice. 
This  change,  the  news  of  which  was  at  first  exulted  over  in  Canada, — 
wherein  Mr.  Stanley  had  lost  that  popularity  which  his  speeches  in  1822 
gained  for  him, — ^had  very  little  influence  upon  our  destinies.  The  brief 
report  presented  by  the  committee  on  Canadian  affairs  was  pointless;. 
and  its  small  suggestions,  if  attended  to,  would  still  have  left  matters 
pretty  much  as  it  found  them.  It  was  drawn  up  in  an  ambiguous  style : 
straining  not  to  offend  any  one,  it  of  course  pleased  nobody ;  and  was 
least  palatable  of  all  to  those  whom  it  reconmiended  to  the  merciful  con- 
sideration of  the  colonial-office.  Not  but  that  there  had  been  some  spir- 
ited discussion  of  our  affairs  in  the  committee-room,  which  ought  to  have 
eventuated  otherwise.  Even  as  it  was,  Mr.  Roebuck  obtained  the  exci- 
rion  firom  the  document  of  some  paragraphs  inserted  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  who,  supported  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Eobinson, 
strove  to  obtain  a  formal  approbation  of  his  ministerial  polity ;  but  which 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  supported  by  Lord  Howick  and  Mr. 
Labouch^re.  After  four  hours'  debate,  Stanley's  attempt  was  frustrated 
by  a  n^tiving  majority  of  two.  ,..-  -  - 

Meanwhile  the  district  committees  of  Canada  continued  their  sittings ; 
transmitting  to  London  the  people's  petitions,  which  bore  collectively,  at 
length,  60,000  signatures;  while  they  corresponded  at  the  same  time 
with  our  agents,  and  passed  resolution  on  resolution  to  excite  the  people 
to  assume  an  imposing  attitude.  The  Montreal  committee  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Roebuck,  with  the  information  that  he  had  no  hope  for 
the  'cause  so  long  as  Mr.  Stanley  was  in  office,  but  that  he  had  better 
hopes  of  Mr.  Rice,  who  seemed  to  be  more  tractable.  The  latter  had 
already  given  up  the  bill  introduced  by  his  predecessor  regarding  the 
civil  list ;  and  Mr.  Roebuck  suggested  that  a  little  time  should  be  allowed 
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to  see  if  he  would  do  more :  adding,  "  It  were  better  to  fi^t  for  the 
I^rivil^  of  Belf-goyenunent,  than  to  yield  up  one's  natural  rights  withont 
a  straggle ;  but  all  other  means  ought  assoredlj  to  be  tried  before  having 
recourse  to  force  of  arms.  The  house  may,  if  the  members  think  fit,  as 
in  Eempt's  time,  pass  a  temporaty  supply  bill — ^under  protest,  however,, 
with  an  expression  of  its  right  of  reftisal ;  and  making  known  at  the. 
same  time,  that,  by  its  conceding  so  far,  it  wished  to  show  its  own  md^^ 
eration,  and  enabled  the  new  colonial  minister  to  show  an  inclination  to^ 
redress  grievances  without  further  solicitation."  Mr.^KoeEuck  afterwards 
advised  that  the  people  should  be  stirred  up,  and  not  depart  one  jot  from 
the  principles  that  had  been  laid  down ;  finally,  he  intimated  that  no 
good  government  could  be  had  in  the  colony  till  popular  infiueiuse  were 
extended  by  the  abolition  of  the  legislative  council. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  whether  those  counsels  were  the  wisest. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  there  was  some  discussion  of  our  affairs  in  the  . 
house  of  commons,  on  occasion  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Hume  relative 
to  the  Ninety-two  Resolutions.  Mr.  Rice  at  this  time  severely  eensured 
Mr.  Hume  for  writing  a  letter,  published  in  the  newspaper^^  in  which 
the  Canadians  were  called  on  to  resist  the  baneful  domination  of  the 
British  government.  "It  does  not  befit  a  man,"  said  the  minister, 
"  sitting  in  security  here  among  us,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  scene 
of  action,  to  promulgate  counsels  inciting  others  to  do  that  which  may 
call  down  so  many  ills  on  Britain  and  Canada  as  ever  attend  on  civil 
war.  If  a  recourse  be  had  to  arms  ultimately,  I  hope  that  those  who 
conspired  to  bring  it  on  will  be  signalized  for  conspirators,  if  not 
denounced  as  rebels.'' 

'^he  Canadian  parliament  having  attained  its  term,  new  elections  took 
place,  with  returns  of  members  more  unfavorable,  collectively,  to  the  gov- 
ernment than  those  in  the  former  assembly.  The  polling  was  accompan- 
ied by  disorders  in  several  places.  At  Montreal,  the  troubles  were  so 
great,  that  the  elections  had  to  be  suspended  for  a  time.  At  Sorel,  a 
French-Canadian  was  killed  l^  a  gun-shot^ deliberately  fired.  The  British 
party,  along  with  some  Canadians,  Messrs.  Neilson  and  Walker  at  their 
head,  formed  at  Quebec,  Three-Rivers,  and  Montreal,  "  Constitutional 
Associations,"  antagonistic  to  the  Canadian  party.  These  associators 
signed  petitions  to  the  King,  couched  in  similar  terms  to  those  which  the 
British  formerly  caused  Lord  Aylmer  to  transmit  to  London  on  their 
behalf.  In  the  present  case,  the  two  loyalists  above  named  were  directed 
to  lay  them,  in  person,  at  his  Majesty's  feet  Many  of  the  colonists  of 
British  race,  however,  shared  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  French* 
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Canadianfl ;  and,  by  their  votes  and  influence,  ox  or  seven  anti-goyemment 
members  were  seated  in  tbe  new  assembly;  The  Eastern  Townships, 
peopled  by  men  of  British  blood,  were  friendly  to  reforms.  At  their  in- 
vitation, M.  Papineau  repaired  to  Stanstead ;  where  he  was  received  with 
"  all  the  honors,"  by  the  committees  formed  in  that  section  of  Lower 
Canada.  A  great  nnmber  of  persons  waited  upon  him,  the  day  he  arrived ; 
and  The  Vindicator  newspaper  reported  that  more  than  500  were  present, 
including  several  Americans  from  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  among 
them  (one)  General  JSletcher.  In  the  evening,  he  was  invited  to  a  dinner 
of  200  covers. 

These  local  demonstrations,  along  with  fiery  speeches  at  public  meetings 
everywhere,  and  the  fervid  lucubrations  of  journalists — all  announced  a 
redoubling  of  violence  and  passionateness.  ^'ISTrFapineau,  in  his  address 
to  the^elccUiJfO,  cmiiuicllud  tiiu~^peopIe  to  purchase  no  article  from  Britain, 
adjuring  them  to  clothe  themselves  in  Canadian-manufactured  stufis,  and 
drink' home-made  beverages  only ;  as  thereby  they  would  at  once  encour- 
age native  industry,  and  dry  up  those  sources  of  public  revenue  which  the 
government  made  so  bad  a  use  of.  As  the  banks  of  the  colony,  also,  were 
in  the  hands  of  parties  hostile  to  the  assembly,  he  m^ed  the  inhabitants 
to  demand  payment  for  their  notes  in  specie.  There  was  even  a  project 
mooted  for  setting  up  a  national  (preferential)  people's  bank. 

At  Toronto,  a  political  association  was  formed,  which  established  rela- 
tions with  all  the  standing  committees  of  liower  Canada,  in  order  to  give 
added  weight  to  its  own  discourses  and  resolutions.  The  Canadian  cause, . 
indeed,  now  wanted  all  the  native  support  it  could  obtain ;  for  intelligence 
had  arrived  from  Britain,  that  the  liberal  ministry  had  resigned,  and  that 
the  Tory  party,  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  in  power,  with  the  Eari 
of  Aberdeen  for  colonial  minister.  Into  the  hands  of  the  latter  fell,  there- 
fore, the  recentiy  got  up  addressee  from  the  British  party,  along  with  the 
new  petition,  firom  the  assembly  and  from  a  minority  of  the  legislative 
council,  in  support  of  the  92  Eesolutions.  But  the  cabinet  could  not 
transmit  instructions  to  Lord  Aylmer  before  the  time  of  opening  the  Cana- 
dian parliament. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  representative  assembly  after  being  opened, 
Feb.  21, 1835,  was  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  remarks  made  by  the 
governor  at  the  last  prorogation ;  and  to  expunge  the  report  of  his  speech, 
made  on  that  occasion,  from  the  joumak  of  the  house.  This  was  a  kind 
of  proclamation  of  'war  at  the  outset.  M.  Morin  moved  afterwards,  that 
the  house  should  form  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  for  taking 
into  oonsideration  the  state  of  the  province.  M.  Gugy,  in  opposing  Morin's 
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piopoeal,  observed  that  he  would  prefer  to  hsve  an  administration 
posed  of  men  bom  in  the  prorinoe  to  any  other.  "  Now  I  hare  no  snoh 
referenoe/'  replied  M.  Papineaa ;  "  the  government  I  long  for  is  one  earn- 
posed  of  friends  of  legality,  libwty,  and  jnstioe ;  a  government  whidi 
would  protect  indiscriminately  every  proper  intierest,  and  aooord  to  all 
ranks,  and  to  each  race  of  the  inhabitants,  eqnal  rights  and  privileges.  I 
love,  I  esteem  all  good  men,  as  men ;  not  preferentially,  because  they  are 
of  this  or  that  desoent ;  but  I  detest  those  haughty  dominators  who  come 
among  ns,  and  dispute  our  right  to  eojoy  our  own  laws,  customs,  and  reli- 
gion. If  such  be  not  content  to  intermix  with  us,  let  them  remain  in 
their  own  country.  There  is  no  lawftil  distinction  between  their  status 
in  the  province  and  ours ;  the  same  rights,  and  a  like  just  daim  for  pro- 
tection are  common  to  us  both^  Assuredly  I  should  prefer  a  government 
composed  of  men  such  as  I  have  indicated ;  and  as  certain  is  it,  too,  that 
my  own  countrymen  have  given  proofs  of  a  capacity  and  the  possesmon  of 
such  integrity  as  would  enable  them  to  become  members  of  a  most  desu^ 
able  government.  Those  jMurties  even  who  claim  exclusive  governing  pri- 
vileges, disapprove  of  them  in  their  hearts ;  and,  if  obtained,  will  themr 
selves  be  victimized  by  them  in  the  end.  For,  supposing  that  the  ezdu- 
sionists  succeeded  in  making  an  Acadia  of  Canada,  and  could  expel  firom 
it  all  its  French-derived  people,  they  would  soon  &11  out  with  each  other. 
Did  they  find  means  to  constitute  rotten-borough  representation,  it  would 
quickly  be  turned  against  its  creators.  It  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  nufii 
to  abhor  all  exclusive  privil^;fis-f-h]|t  pftMion  and  party  tjipirit  pervert  the 

\jndgment4>£ji)o  many  ^.vr.The  call  islinadrupon  us,  *  Let  us  bealTas  | 
brothers.'  I  respond.  So  let  us  not  be,  if  you,  who  thus  adjure  us,  keep 
a  selfish  grasp  of  all  place,  power,  and  emolument,  and  refuse  to  share  these 
with  us.  That  is  unjust,  and  we  cannot  suffer  such  injustice.  Briefly,  ! 
we  demand  for  ourselves  such  political  institutions  as  are  in  accordance  f 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  empire  and  of  the  age  we  live  in."  ] 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  governor's  opening  speech  this  session,  that         i 
ftmotionary  had  nothing  particular  to  communicate  to  the  two  chambers. 
In  order  to  get  through  the  public  business  early,  the  assembly  sat  twice 
a  day.      The  debates  were  but  repetitive  of  those  that  had  gone  before.         « 
Mr.  Roebuck's  services  were  further  called  for  as  colonial  agent;  and         i 
another  address  was  voted,  after  long  discussion,  which  he  was  charged         ^ 
to  present.     It  was  upon  occasion  of  voting  this  address,  that  the  majo^         ' 
ity  in  assembly  divided  a  second  time.     Several  members  wished  to  pro- 
ceed with  public  business,  and  abstain  carefully  from  giving  Lord  Ayhner 

.  the  slightest  pretext  for  interrupting  its  course.    M.  Bedard,  who,  for  two 


i 
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years  back,  had  gone  on  nnwillingly  with  the  majority,  yentnred  to  say, 
at  length;  that,  as  the  address  contained  a  peremptory  refnsal  of  all  that 
the  governor  had  asked  for,  he  could  not  support  it.  "  Enow  we  riOt,""^ 
forthwith  replied  M.  Papinean,  '^  that  in  Britain  it  is  the  same  hand  which 
pens  the  king's  speech  that  traces  the  address  in  reply  to  it  ?  The  force 
of  circumstances  impels  us  to  set  aside  accustomed  formalities,  and  to 
express  unrestrainedly  what  we  deeply  feel.  It  would  be  a  libel  on  Bri- 
tain to  assume  that  she  may  possibly  pass  a  coercion  bill  against  us,  and 
send  ten  regiments  over  to  enforce  it.  If  such  were  the  case,  however, 
we  ought  to  be  prepared  all  the  sooner  to  rid  ourselves  of  so  tyrannical  a 
domination.  If  there  is  ground  for  apprehending  such  a  struggle,  we 
may  say  that  the  danger  exists  at  this  hour ;  and  that  we  have  already 
gone  much  further,  in  bringing  it  on  than  the  stride  taken  by  this 
address."  '^^ — ^^ 

M.  Bedard  proposed  divers  modifying  amendments,  which  were  sever- 
ally supported  by  a  third  of  the  members  present.  This  secession  from 
the  majority  increased  from  day  to  day ;  and  was  r^arded  at  once,  by 
the  ultras  of  the  Canadian  party,  as  a  defection.  M.  Parent,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  Le  Canadien  newspaper,  a  man  intimate  with  all  the  members 
of  the  minority,  came  to  their  succor  in  his  paper,  and  sought  to  justify 
the  course  they  adopted,  by  assigning  as  a  reason  for  their  giving  dissen- 
tient votes,  that  they  had  a  r^ard  for  the  material  interests  of  the  district 
of  Quebec ;  to  which  a  suspension  of  legislative  labors  was  very  detri- 
mental, especially  at  a  time  when  trade  was  terribly  ^ulL  But  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  refusal  of  Lord  Aylmer  to  advance 
money  for  paying  the  expense  attendant  on  keeping  the  assembly  open, 
till  it  had  first  sanctioned  the  payments  already  made  out  of  funds  extra- 
ordinary in  default  of  former  annual  supplies  asked  for — these  circum- 
stances precipitated^  prorogation  of  the  parliament. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  it  appeared,  revised  to  take  steps  to  ensure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  two  councils  and  of  the  judges,  so  long  as  the  inquest  on 
abuses  should  not  have  reached  a  point  at  which  there  might  be  hope  of 
a  final  arrangement.  He  also  refused  to  sanction  the  educational  law 
passed,  because  it  appeared  to  recognise,  l^lly,  the  existence  of  the  Sul- 
picians  and  the  Jesuits ;  and  seemed  to  allow  civil  and  exclusive  privil^es 
to  catholics,  detrimental  to  the  protestant  minority.  ''  Vigilant  as  that 
minority  was  believed  to  be,  with  so  much  reason,  to  prevent  the  least  en- 
croachment on  its  religious  freedom,  its  members  might  suspect  that  the 
retrogressive  legislation  in  question  gave  undue  advantages  to  the  catho- 
lic majority.     They  might  naturally  object,  also,  to  making  French  Ian- 
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goage  and  literataie,  and  religionfl  foundationa  of  an  alien  faiih,  oljects 
of  special  legialatiye  regard :  they  observed,  likewise,  that  eoolesiastical 
establishments  already  existing  were  made  preferential  to  others  which 
might  be  afterwards  founded ;  the  reason  being  that  the  former  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  catholic  clergy,  while  the  second,  namely  those  of  pro- 
testant  origination,  conld  floorish  only  in  proportion  with  the  increase  of 
immigration,  expansion  of  British  provincial  means,  and  the  saocess  of 
British  colonial  undertakings." 

All  these  ministerial  reasons  had  the  air  of  subteifoges.  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  greater  advantages  to  protestants 
than  to  catholics,  in  any  changes  that  might  be  made ;  but,  as  a  frank  and 
formal  annunciation  of  a  principle  as  unjust  as  it  was  odious  would  hardly  be 
endured,  he  invented  an  hypothesis  to  make  believe  that  if  one  section  of 
religionists  were  enfranchised,  the  other  must  needs  become  enslaved. 
The  religious  question  being  thus  treated,  people  began  to  consider  what 
was  the  real  situation  of  the  catholics  in  Canada.  The  newspapers 
published  the  instructions  of  Sir  George  Prevost,*  in  which  pretensions 
were  sustained  such  as  we  have  adverted  to  above,  regarding  the  assumed 
supremacy  of  the  Anglican  church  in  Canada.  By  one  article  it  was 
directed,  that  in  all  settlements  where  the  catholic  population  were  the 
smaller  in  jiumbers,  there  should  be  a  parson  to  teach  Anglicanism  and 
take  tithes  of  the  people ;  that  no  church  services  of  the  catholic  inhabi- 
tants should  be  allowed  in  the  (one)  consecrated  church  of  the  place  till 
the  protestants  had  had  theirs ;  that  priests  should  be  permitted  to  xnarry, 
and  that  protestant  missionaries  should  gradually  replace  catholiojbissio- 
naries  among  the  savage  tribes.  It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  these 
instructions,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  rejected  the  bill  of  assembly  making 
provision  for  public  education. 

The  minister  also  dissimulated  his  sectarian  spirit  in  presence  of  the  Lnpe- 
rial  parliament,  upon  a  discussion  taking  place  therein  upon  the  presentatioa 
of  the  conjoint  petition  of  members  of  the  two  chambers  (in  December) 
praying  for  reforms.  The  day  before,  copies  of  a  pamphlet,  written  by 
a  philo-Canadian,  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  lower  house ; 
in  which  the  vices  of  the  colonial  government,  and  the  reforms  demanded 
by  the  people,  were  expounded  with  gr^t  force.  The  author  passed  in 
review  the  abuses  of  the  judicial  system,  and  the  executive,  at  the  head 
of  which  (it  was  remarked)  military  chiefs,  unsuited  to  rule  a  free  people, 
were  habitually  placed.     The  writer  signalised  the  maladministration  of 

-^: ^ 

*  Official  papers,  printed  in  1814,  by  order  o^tiie  house  of  commons. 
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the  colonial  lands'  department,  the  number  of  public  places  held  by^ 
persons  of  the  same  family  connexion,  the  Caldwell  deficit,  and,  above  all, 
the  want  of  proper  control  everywhere,  despite  the  frequent  interposition 
of  the  Imperial  parliament.  The  pamphleteer  terminated  his  other  sug- 
gestions by  enforcing  the  necessity  of  recalling  Lord  Aylmer. 

About  the  same  time,  there  appeared  in  Tait^s  Edinburgh  Magazine^ 
an  article  attributed  to  Mr.  Chapman,  on  the  political  situation  of  Canada, 
written  in  a  similar  strain  to  that  of  the  foregoing  publication. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Boebuck  repeated  his  accustomed 
philippics  on  administrative  abuses.  Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  before 
the  retirement  of  the  late  ministry,  he  had  prepared  a  detailed  despatch 
expounding  the  views  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  on  Canadian  affairs ; 
but  that  recent  changes  had  prevented  its  being  sent  to  its  address.  He 
mentioned  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Oale  to  a  judgeship  had  not  been 
confirmed,  because  he  had  committed  himself  too  far  as  a  partisan ;  and 
that  as  Judge  Kerr  had  lost  his  place,  as  admimlty  judge,  through  his 
own  malversations,  he  judged  it  befitting  that  he  should  be  displaced 
firom  the  king's  bench  also.  Mr.  Stanley,  on  his  part,  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  opposition  party  (of  Papineau)  had  not  succeeded  ,  / 

in  proving  one  of  its  complaints,  as  expressed  in  the  Ninety-two  reso-  i ' 

lutions ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  ministryhad^,<gaiBed  a  ^um- 
phant  acquittal  before  the  parliamentary  commit^e.  ^Sir  Robgrt 
Qjy^n  prominr)  infbzmed  the  house,  he  had  charged  Lord  Aylmer  to 
apiU2an(23..to  the  Canadians  that  hewab  about  to  send  out  a  government 
commissioner,  of  neutral  colonial  politics,  and  thoroughly  conversant' with 
the  intentions  of  the  ministry )  one  wh()  was  charged  to  examine  all  tile 
circumstances  of  the  case  on  the  spot,  and  report  to  the  home  authoritieB 
"wfiatever  it  were  needful  they  should  know.  This  personage,  however, 
""mts  to  notify,  in  advance,  that  no  organic  change  in  the  constitution  of 
Canada  would  be  made  for  the  present ;  also,  that  if  on  inquiry  it  became 
manifest  that  complaints  as  to  details  in  its  working  were  unfounded, 
then  measures  would  be  taken  to  put  down  the  prevalent  agitation.  As  for 
the  insurrectionary  menaces  that  had  been  thrown  out^  he  would  say  to 
intending  rebels :  "  Our  desire  is  to  'lo  justice ;  take  heed  lest  your 
threats  turn  to  your  own  moral  disadvantage."  The  British  government 
was  then  on  a  good  footing  with  that  of  the  United  States ;  but  even 
though  the  latter  inclined  to  make  an  intervention  on  our  behalf,  they 
would  certainly  not  have  chosen  Mr.  Boebuck  for  their  mouth-piece  in 
^e  house  of  commons.  Messrs.  Stanley,  Bobinson,  Hume,  and  Sheil, 
spoke,  in  turn,  during  the  discussion  that  followed. 
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The  speech  of  the  minister,  despite  its  apparent  moderation,  and  his 
oonfirmation  of  Mr.  Gale's  promotion  to  the  bench,  which  had  been  disal- 
lowed by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  sufficiently  indicated  the  course  of  polity  ^be 
new  cabinet  meant  to  pursue.  The  only  modification  of  the  sway  of  ibe 
metropolitan  government  over  the  provincial,  was  to  invest  acts  of  autho- 
rity, rigorous  in  nature,  with  a  diplomatic  blandness  in  the  manner  of 
enforcing  them,  new  to  colonial  rule;  in  view  of  soothing  the  public, 
mind  into  an  acquiescence,  at  a  future  time,  in  any  re-constituting 
measures  which  the  home  authorities  might  adopt. 

In  the  month  of  February,  Lord  Aberdeen  wrote  to  Lord  Aylmer, 
that  he  approved  of  all  he  had  done ;  but  that  taking  into  consideration 
the  perturbed  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Canada,  and  conceiving  there  was 
small  hope  of  words  of  peace  and  conciliation  from  his  (Ayhner's)  lips 
being  favorably  listened  to,  that  a  confidential  person  Would  soon  be  sent 
out,  with  the  title  of  royal  commissioner. 

Aylmer  had  already  sent  a  long  despatch  to  the  ministry,  repelling  the 
accusations  made  against  him  by  the  concoctors  of  the  Ninety-two  Reso- 
lutions. He  allied,  that  of  142  persons  he  had  appointed  to  places  of 
emolument,  no  fewer  than  80  were  men  of  French  descent;  that,  of  580 
others  (not  salaried)  295  were  persons  of  kindred  origin ;  while,  among 
830  petty  justices  whom  he  had  put  in  commission,  151  were  French- 
Canadians.  He  avowed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  proper  parties  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  the  less  fit,  without  distinction  of  race.  He  stated  tJso 
that  all  ecclesiastical  charges  in  the  catholic  colonial  establishment,  such 
as  the  parish  curacies  (involving  themselves  a  yearly  income  of  £25,000), 
were  in  the  hands  of  French-Canadians;  and  that  the  same  rule  extended 
even  to  the  rural  schoolmasters,  whose  collective  stipends  reached  a 
total  of  £18^000« '  But  (he  did  not  add  that)  partiality  had  so  abounded 
before  his  time,  and  the  abuse  of  patronage  was  so  deeply  rooted,  that  if 
it  were  true  he  had  filled  80  places  with  French-Canadians,  who  formed 
3-4ths  of  the  whole  population,  he  had  given  to  men  of  British  birth  or 
descent,  whose  compatriots  made  up  the  remaining  fourth  part,  62  berths, 
while  the  official  emoluments  of  the  smaller  exceeded  in  amount  those  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  designated  places.  In  proof  of  iMa  discrep- 
ancy, we  need  but  adduce  the  data  to  be  fo^nd  in  the  civil  list  for  1834 
and  in  other  such  documents  of  the  time :  from  which  we  learn,  that  in 
the  sum  total  of  £71,770  shared  by  the  public  functionaries  then  in 
office^  French-Canadian  officials  received  but  £13^600 ;  while  men  of 
British ori^n ^iim  JiiHwfln'irt^o^piyn  f .68^170 of  theamount.  Fren 
Canadians  were' excluded  from  all  the  departments  of  the  executive 
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well  as  from  tiiie  board  of  public  lands,  the  oastoms  and  the  posts ;  while 
jrl  the  eyp^-"<^ifa>"^  ^pflnr^fl<^  hy  the  judicial  administratinn^  ftwin^^ntii 
£36.000  yni^^ally^  nniy  jii!j,l;UU' foil  jp  the  Share  of  the  French-Oana* 
dians* 

During  recent  discussions  of  Canadian  affidrs  in  the  Imperial  parli»- 
m^it,  metropolitan  journalism  expounded  its  views  of  our  a&irs  as  diverse- 
ly, as  did  senatorial  oratory.  Thus  the  leading  London  journals,  such  as 
The  Times^  the  Monwag  Chronicle^  and  the  Morning  Herald^  were  hostile 
to  the  French-Canadians;  while  the  writers  for  the  Morning  Advertiser 
and  The  Ghbe^  took  up  our  defence :  but  it  was  easy  to  see,  tiiat  among  a 
majority,  not  only  of  the  commons,  but  of  the  British  people  themselves, 
there  existed  small  sympathy  for  the  wrongs  of  our  race« 

A  rumor  obtained  currency,  at  first,  that  Viscount  Canterbury  (better 
known  as  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  ex-speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons) was  to  be  royal  commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  Canada ;  but  it 
i^peared  that  he  had  declined  to  undertake  the  onerous  task  proposed  to 
him,  under  pretext  of  illness  in  his  family  circle.  His  reputation  was 
&vorable  at  the  time ;  and  the  nomination  of  such  a  man  gave  rise  to 
flattering  hopes.  Lord  Amherst,  chief  of  the  latest  embassy  to  China,  was 
next  thought  of,  as  an  eligible  party ;  and  Aberdeen  even  intimated  to 
Aylmer,  that  his  appointment  had  been  made  out.  But  another  party 
change  of  the  ministry  taking  place  suddenly,^  the  Earl  of  Gosford  was 
nominated  by  the  succeeding  cabinet.  The  latter  was  an  Irish  noblemaUi 
who  had  gained  some  repute  in  his  own  country  through  being  (albeit  a 
protestant)  an  opponent  of  the  Orange  party.  His  firmness  of  character, 
and  his  liberal  opinions  were  much  vaunted  by  his  friends  \  but  there 
were  joined  with  him  in  the  commission,  two  persons  whose  character 
was  ^ost  unknown :  Sir  Charles  Grey,  a  tory  of  the  old  school,  and 
Sir  James  Gipps. 

One  of  the  agents  of  the  British  party,  Mr.  Walker,  had  the  hardihood 
to  essay  gaining  over  O'Connell  to  their  side.  '^  How  then  1 "  exclaim- 
ed the  great  orator;  "  you  wish  alone  to  be  represented  because  you 
form  a  minority  ?  That  would  be  gross  injustice,  could  you  effect  it." 
On  the  12th  of  June,  Canadian  affairs  came  under  review  in  the  house  of 
lords.  One  peer  declared  he  knew  not  wherefore  Britain  might  not  accord 
liberal  concessions  to  her  North-American  colonists ;  he  said  that  the  mem- 
bers of  their  assemblies  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  so  many 
froward  children,  all  unfit  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  not  in  executive 

*  The  author  allndes  to  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  which  took 
place  April  18, 1835.- 
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leading-fltrings;  and  tliat  it  was  expedient  they  ahonld  be  allowed  all 
freedom  not  inoompatible  with  metropolitan  soyereignty.  As  for  the 
oommiflsion  then  in  progress,  he  thought  it  would  prove  ^tik,  or  aome- 
thing  worse  even  than  that :  a  8ee4dl  but  do-nothing  oommissioner  was  an 
absurd  sort  of  personage  at  the  best,  for  replacing  an  acting  governor. 
A  special  commissioner  ought  to  have  powers  to  act,  and  decide  promptly 
too,  in  such  a  critical  time  as  the  present. 

Lord  Glenelg  *  replied,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  found  themselves 
constrained  to  modify  their  predecessors'  policy,  and  had  been  induced  to 
nominate  commissioners  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  in  the  colony  itself. 

The  new  instructions  sent  out  by  the  British  ministry  brought  the 
political  majority  and  minority  in  presence  of  each  other.  Those  instmo- 
tions  declared  in  advance,  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  legislative  council,  and  directed  the  government  commissioners 
to  refuse  formally  to  sanction  the  assembly's  reference  of  that  question  to 
conventions  of  the  people.  With  regard  to  the  annual  supplies,  the  crown 
revenue  was  not  to  be  given  up,  unless  sufficient  provision  were  made  by  th^ 
provincial  legislature  for  a  proper  civil  list.  The  administration  of  the 
crown  lands  was  to  remain  with  the  executive  council.  The  judges  put 
under  accusation  to  be  tried  before  the  l^i^tive  council,  from  the  award 
of  which  an  appeal  lay  to. his  Majesty  in  council.  The  commissioners  to 
report  on  the  Canadian  land-tenures,  also  regarding  the  properly  of  the 
Sulpioians,  likewise  on  the  sharing  of  the  customs-revenue  between  the 
upper  and  lower  provinces.  They  had  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath, 
and  to  call  for  whatever  papers  they  thought  fit,  to  aid  their  inquiries.  As 
their  mission,  however,  it  was  intimated,  was  of  a  conciliatory  character,  ihe 
commissioners  were  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  exercising  arbitrary  or 
unusual  means  to  get  at  the  truth.  Complaints,  from  whatever  quarter 
arising,  were  to  be  received  with  attention  and  kindness ;  they  were  to 
put  themselves  in  familiar  relation  with  all  classes  of  applicants,  to  hear 
what  they  had  to  say  considerately,  and  to  express  their  own  opinions  in 
reply  with  gentleness  and  prudence;  to  note  the  acts  and  discourses 
passing  and  spoken  at  public  meetings,  to  study  social  relations,  ftTsurnitiA 
opinions  expressed  in  local  periodicals,  make  inquests  in  different  parts  of  the 
country :  in  short,  to  observe  everything  and  Usten  to  all  men's  sentiments 
--*ut  oarefuUy  conceal  their  own  for  tbe  time. 

*  Preyiouslj,  the  Right  Hon.  Oharles  Qrant,  M.  P.  for  Inremess;  but  created 
3aroii  Glenelg  a  few  days  before,  his  presence  being  waiited  in  the  hoase  of 
peers.    He  was  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  in  the  newly  formed  Ifelbonme 
cabinet. — B,  ^ 
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The  oommisaionerB  aniyed  at  Quebeo  late  in  August.    The  city 
oouadl,  which  did  not  wait  upon  Lord  Ajhner  to  present  its  respects  on 
New-year's  day,  1834,  and  which,  in  turn,  Aykner  refused  to  receive  on 
the  return  of  the  day  in  1835 ;  the  municipality  of  Quehec,  we  say, 
presented  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  government  commissioners  on 
their  safe  arrival.     Lord  Oosford  held  a  reception  for  several  days,  and 
manifested  much  graciousness  for  all  those  persons  presented  to  him. 
But  each  party  of  the  colonists  stood  on  its  guard.     The  liberal  members 
of  assembly  and  council  met  early  in  September,  at  Three-Bivers,  to 
decide  what,  course  to  pursue  in  dealing  with  the  commission ;  the  liberals 
of  Quebec  district  did  not  choose  to  attend  on  the  occasion.     The  dissi- 
denoes  between  the  latter  and  the  former  augmented  daily.     Gosford  tried 
every  means  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  Eiench-Oanadians.     He  invited 
Messrs.  Papineau  and  Yiger  to  his  house ;  he  visited  the  classes  in  the 
Seminaiy  (priests'  college),  and  enchanted  every  one  by  his  politeness. 
He  gave  a  grand  ball  on  St.  Catherine's  day,  a  |>atronal  festival  in  Canada; 
and  hia  marked  attentions  to  Madame  Bedard  on  the  occasion  testified  to 
his  ability  for  playing  one  piart  of  the  task  imposed  on  him.     He  caused 
a  new  roll  of  justiceships  of  the  peace  to  be  made  out,  putting  a  great 
number  of  Canadians  on  the  amended  list,  dated  September  1,  1836. 
Finally,  the  charge  held  by  Judge  Kerr  (now  displaced)  seemed  to  be 
kept  for  M.  Bedard,  the  mover  of  the  92  resolutions  as  we  have  seen. 
These  soothing  circumstances,  and  encouraging  rumors  attendant,  raised 
public  hopes;  which  were  at  the  highest  when  the  chambers  opened,  on 
the  27th  of  October.     The  Quebec  constitutional  association,  the  day 
before,  presented  an  address  to  the  governor,  praying  he  would  not  advance 
any  moneys  without  consent  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature. 
.This  was  tantamount  to  asking  him  to  pay  nothing  at  the  order  alone  of 
the  representatives.  The  governor  replied,  that  as  he  meant  to  announce 
to  the  l^slature  the  course  about  to  be  followed  by  the  executive,  within 
the  next  24  hours,  he  did  not  see  that  he  need  pledge  himself  to  particu- 
lars in  the  mean  time. 

Gosford  made  a  long  address  to  the  chambers.  After  speaking  on  a 
variety  of  subj^ts,  he  finished  by  the  announcement,  that  upon  all  great 
'  questions  coming  under  the  consideration  of  the  commission,  its  report 
would  be  reserved  for  communication,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ministry ; 
but  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  French-Canadians  might  assure  them- 
4aelves  their  social  institutions  would  remain  intact.  This  general  inti- 
mation adumbrated  a  further  postponement  (of  redress  of  grievances)  ; 
but  as  the  Earl  dwelt  much  on  small  reforms  intended,  and  as  his 
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disooorae,  which  had  been  oarefiilly  piepiured,  breathed  moderataon 
and  justice,  many  still  continned  to  hope.  Appealing  to  all  the 
colonists  conjointly,  he  said:  "  To  the  Canadians,  both  of  French  and 
British  origin,  I  would  say,  consider  the  blessings  you  might  enjoy  but  for 
your  dissensions.  Ofi^vrings  as  you  are  of  the  two  foremost  nations  of  the 
earth,  you  hold  a  yast  and  beautiful  country,  having  a  fertile  soil,  with  a 
healthful  climate ;  while  the  noblest  river  in  the  world  makes  seaports  of 
your  most  remote  havens." 

The  terms  proposed  for  the  address  in  reply  to  the  discourse  from  the 
throne,  became  a  subject  of  debate ;  Mr«  Clapham  moving  an  amendment^ 
but  which  was  not  adopted,  that  the  assembly  should  recognise  the  vali- 
dity of  the  commission*  The  reply  of  the  house,  at  length,  took  the 
form  of  a  mere  echo  to  the  chief  commissioner's  discourse,  so  &r  as  the  latter 
was  not  in  positive  disaocord  with  the  92  resolutions.  Lord  Gosford, 
fiddifol  to4he-«yitfiia  traftftH  nnt  for  him,  of  seeking  in  all  outward  JOSL 
to  conciliate  the  Canadiana,  replied  to  the  assembly,  ^rst  in  French  and 
next  in  English.  The  MatUredl  Gazette  censured  this  bit  of  studied 
courtesy,  and  even  denied  the  right  of  any  British  governor  to  uae, 
publicly,  the  language  of  the  vanquished  at  all ;  remarking,  that  the 
innovation  begun  by  the  earl  would  lead  to  the  mother  country's  degra- 
dation ;  and  that  the  use  of  the  language  of  French  Canada  ought  to  have 
been  proscribed  at  once  by  its  dominators. 

The  Montreal  constitutional  association  now  came  forward,  and 
demanded  to  have  the  sentiments  of  its  members  heard  by  the  conmus- 
sion ;  and  was  informed  that  the  nature  of  the  constitution  it  professed 
to  defend  would  not  be  changed,  while  all  commercial  interests  would 
receive  special  protection.  The  association  next  resolved  to  oiganise 
district  committees  in  each  quarter  of  that  city,  in  case  union  and  force 
became  neodM.  It  raised  a  body  of  volunteer  riflemen,  with  cries  of 
"  God  save  the  King."  The  members  wished  their  armed  organisation 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  governor,  who  refused  the  request  when  made ;  and 
afterwards  the  corps  was  dissolved  at  his  request  The  Orange  party, 
also,  began  to  raise  its  head  among,  the  protestant  population.  As  early 
as  1827,  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  its  chief  in  Ireland,  had  recommended 
the  formation  of  Orange  lodges  in  the  two  Canadas.  Gore  district,  in 
the  Upper  Province,  however,  ofifered  its  support  to  Lord  Gosford,  in  dis- 
countenancing such  extreme  partisanship.  In  Lower  Canada,  Orangeiam 
was  held  as  of  no  account^  except  so  far  as  it  had  influence  with  the  home 
government 
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Meanwhile,  tihe  assembly  was  transacting  l^islative  business.  Ad 
inquiry  was  proceeded  with,  respecting  the  conduct  of  two  more  incri> 
minated  judges,  viz.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Fletcher,  of  Oasp^  and 
St.  Francis  districts,  respectively,  against  whom  accusation  had  been 
brought  during  three  or  four  years  bypast.  A  third  judge,  Bowen 
of  Quebec,  was  accused,  before  the  house,  by  a  law-student,  named  Hart. 
The  committee  charged  with  the  affair  made  a  report  unfavorable  to  the 
judge ;  but  it  came  too  late  to  allow  of  the  house  soliciting  his  dismissal 
by  the  chief  of  the  government.  <^wu  misffibers  of  the  legislative  council — 
namely,  Mr.  Felton,  commissioner  of  crown-lands,  and  M.  Ougy,  sheriff 
of  Montreal — ^were  accused  (and  convicted?)  of  malversation;  both 
being  deprived  of  their  places.  The  assembly  voted  other  accusatory 
addresses  against  some  more  functionaries,  such  as  Mr.  Whitcher,  sheriff 
of  St.  Francis  district ;  M.  Mondelet,  coroner  of  Montreal ;  Mr.  Chisholm, 
clerk  of  the  peace  at  Three-Rivers;  Mr.  Holland,  jailor,  Montreal;  and 
Dr.  Amoldi,  physician  of  the  jail  of  that  city.  Some  of  the  accused 
parties  were  displaced. 

The  assembly  protested  anew  against  the  annexation  of  Gasp^  county 
to  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  It  expressed  its  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety of  conjoining  a  plurality  of  public  charges — with  duties,  separately 
often  incompatible,  to  perform — ^in  one  person  ;*  and  the  members,  above 
all,  denounced  .the  habit  of  paying  the  public  functionaries  their  allow- 
ances without  the  assembly's  sanction.  Dr.  Callaghan  presented  a  report 
on  the  deliberations  in  the  Imperial  parliament  regarding  the  92  resolu- 
tions ;  in  which  he  exposed  the  inconsistencies  and  errors  of  the  colonial- 
office,  ever  since  the  year  182&7  Some  days  th^eafter  tlie  'house'rec^lfedp' 
from  Upper  Canada,  a  copy  of  parts  of  the  instructions  from  Lord 
Olenelg  to  the  commissioners,  which  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  had  been 
indiscreet  enough  to  communicate  to  the  representatives  of  that  province. 
^'  As  was  foreseen  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,''  thus  ran  an  article  in  Le  Canadien 
of  Quebec,  ''the  publication  of  the  instructions  has  occasioned  great 
regret  and  disappointed  public  expectations  generally.  Very  certainly, 
their  tenor  betrays  dispositions  and  interests  little  suited  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  ministerial  liberality,  or  reliance  on  the  soundness  of  official 
polity  in  respect  to  our  interests.     Lord  Glenelg  evidently  plays  a  double 

*  Thas  the  gOTornor's  aide-de-camp  was  also  chief  inspector  of  roads. 
Another  individual  was  an  executive  councillor,  member  of  the  appeal  court, 
commissioner  for  managing  the  Jesuits'  estates,  a  master  of  the  Trinity  board, 
Ac. 
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part;  that  of  a  refonner  in  London,  of  a  oonaervatiye  in  Quebec." 
The  journalist  thus  continued : — 

'^  Thoae  instmotions  contain  also,  ae  did  the  opening  speech  from  the 
(colonial)  throne,  an  untoward  enunciation  which  we  haye  not  dwelt  upon 
as  yet;  namely,  mortifying  misestimation  of  the  digarohic  ftotion  and 
the  general  population;  for,  in  i^peaking  of  eauch,  the  same  weight 
and  worth  are  assigned  to  the  opinions  and  aspurations  of  both,  with  an 
equal  clium  to  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  govemment.  This  naie- 
appreciation  arises,  questionless,  from  the  aristocratic  training  and  usages 
in  repute  with  denisens  of  the  Old  Wcnrld :  it  is  there  belieyed  that  the 
oligarchy  in  the  ascendant  here  fills  the  same  place,  with  us,  as  the  Briti^ 
nobles  and  gentry  in  the  three  kingdoms.  This  mistake,  and  the  preju- 
dices attending  it,  if  they  be  not  corrected,  and  if  more  sound  appreciations 
of  colonial  circumstances,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  colonial  society  do 
not  take  their  place, — thence  the  loss  of  one  of  the  brightest  jeweb  in  ilie 
British  crown  may  result,  at  no  distant  date.  It  is  only  with  (democnr 
tie)  ideas,  and  principles  of  equality  put  in  operation,  that  Americans  can 
now  be  goyemed.  If  British  statesmen  be  not  content  to  learn  their  duty 
through  respectful  representations,  they  will  be  taught  it,  ere  long,  in  a 
rougher  way;  for  things  move  on  rapidly  in  this  New  World  of  ours." 

Such  was  the  language  of  local  journalism,  inclining  as  it  did  at  that 
time  to  quit  Papineau's  and  adhere  to  the  Quebec  party;  with  a  tendency 
superseded  in  fayor  of  Gosford's  propositions.  And  if  so  plainly  moder- 
ates spoke,  in  what  unmeasured  terms  would  not  ther  ultras  deliver  their 
sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  ezecutiye  1  The  members  of  the  latter 
color  in  the  assembly  moyed  for  and  obtained  a  call  of  the  house,  as  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  instructions  to  the  commissioners  reached  their  know- 
ledge. The  Quebec  party,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  that  they  should 
be  ignored,  (as  not  haying  been  communicated  to  the  assembly  in  an 
authenticated  shape) ;  but  this  proposal  was  rejected,  for,  it  was  said,  the 
despatches  were  there,  and  spoke  for  themselves.  Far  from  declining  a 
combat,  because  the  contents  of  the  ministerial  accustomed  preliminary 
forms  before  beginning  it  had  not  been  all  exactly  observed,  it  was  right 
that  the  renovated  party  opposition  body  should  openly,  and  at  once, 
proclaim  the  principles  its  members  meant  to  stand  by.  If  the  reforms 
which  the  Canadians  demanded  were  not  accorded  at  their  reiterated 
request,  would  it  be  expedient  to  exact  them  by  force,  namely  by  raising 
the  standard  of  insurrection ;  or,  ought  any  further  attonpt  be  made,  to 
obtain  them  by  negociation  ?  They  should  then  have  measured  ^their 
fbrces  with  those  and  have  calculated  the  chances  of  success.    For,  with 
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Tespect  to  the  abstraet  jiutioe  of  their  oause,  they  had  a  hundred  times 
more  right  to  upset  the  goyernment  than  had  the  Britons  in  1688,  or  the 
Anglo-Americans  in  1775  to  initiate  a  revolution ;  because  it  was  against 
their  nationality — ^that  possession  the  most  sacred  that  a  people  can 
baye — against  which  the  colonial-office  ever  directed  all  its  blows. 

But  unhappily  the  leader  of  the  Quebec  party,  as  we  shall  hence- 
forth designate  the  new  opposition  body,  was  about  to  receiye  a  judgeship 
at  the  hands  of  Lord  Gosford;  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to  be 
4he  entering  wedge  of  a  system  of  Aiture  patronage  for  Frenoh-Oanadian 
aspirants  to  official  place  and  emolument.  What  would  haye  been 
accepted,  in  another  season,  as  a  welcome  favor,  was  regarded,  during 
the  prevailing  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  as  a  bait  to  allure  political 
prey,  or  as  means  to  pervert  the  principles  of  recipients  and  expectants. 

In  the  debatings  of  assembly,  this  parliamentary  session,  a  majority  of 
the  members  were  confirmed  in  their  opposition  by  the  eloquence  of 
M.  Papineau.  The  nomination  of  M.  (now  Judge)  Bedard,  officially 
announced,  far  from  appeasing  the  reigning  excitement,  increased  it ;  and 
it  was  certainly  not  allayed,  soon  afterwards,  by  the  announcement  that 
the  governor  refused  to  displace  Judge  Qale,  at  the  request  of  the  assem- 
bly in  a  formal  address  (1836).  The  legislative  councO,  too,  more  hostile 
to  the  latter  than  ever,  rejected  nearly  every  bill  sent  up  for  its  sanction ; 
which  tended  to  confirm  the  ultra  opposition  in  an  opinion  it  had  already 
taken  up,  that  the  governor  was  acting  a  deceptions  part,  and  using  the 
council  as  his  instrument.  Of  106  bills  passed  before  the  session  closed, 
61  (these  being  the  most  important  of  all)  were  stifled  or  mutilated. 
Taking  this  result  into  account,  those  who  best  knew  the  dependcoice  of 
the  upper  house  on  executive  will,  were  convinced  that  the  government 
was  acting  with  duplicity,  and^seeking,  by  seefet  and  crooked  ways,  to  pit 
<each  house  (continuously)  against  the  other.  The  last  struggle  they  had, 
was  about  the  yearly  supplies,  the  debate  in  assembly  regarding  which 
lasted  two  days,  most  of  the  members  taking  part  in  it ;  M.  Morin  pro- 
posing to  grant  them  for  six  months  only.  M.  Yanfelson  moved  in 
amendment,  that  they  should  be  granted  for  a  year,  along  with  payment 
of  arrears.  Messrs.  Papineau,  LaFontaine,  Taschereau,  Drolet,  Bodier, 
and  Berthelot  spoke  against  the  amendment;  Messrs.  Power,  Caron,  and 
De  Bleury  supported  it. 

It  was  for  M.  Papineau  to  maintain  the  position  which  the  popular 
parly  had  taken  in  passing  the  92  Besolutions,  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  although  they  but  embodied  an  expression  of  the  claims  advanced, 
and  the  doctrines  maintained,  by  the  opposition  party  in  Lower  Canada 
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for  many  years  past.  The  destiny  of  the  country,  at  that  time,  seemed 
to  be  entwined  with  his  personal  fortunes.  A  ferrid  and  perseyering 
orator,  he  had  pursued  a  decided  course,  without  any  shadow  of  turning. 
He  was  endowed,  by  nature,  with  a  robust  constitution,  an  imposing 
bodily  presence  and  strong  voice,  a  distinct  utterance,  and  an  inspiriting 
although  not  chastened  eloquenoe ;  but  being  of  a  masculine  and  fervid 
character,  it  was  perhaps  all  the  better  suited  to  affect  the  minds  of  the 
masses.  Aij  the  time  we  have  reached,  wherein  he  uttered  the  following 
sentences,  his  popularity  was  at  the  highest: — "We  have  yet  to  learn  if 
there  be  any  new  circumstances  in  the  political  situation  of  the  country, 
which  can  justify  the  conduct  of  those  who  now  seem  as  if  they  would 
desert  the  cause  of  their  country;  or  why  they  should  now  incline 
to  separate  themselves  from  that  great  majority  of  their  compatriots  who 
adopted  in  spirit,  and  sanctioned  in  act,  the  votes  deposited  by  their 
representatives  in  the  electoral  urn,  for  sustaining  the  Ninety-two  resolu- 
tions passed  by  this  house.  In  treating  the  great  question  which  we  are 
pledged  to  vindicate,  it  is  not  Lord  Gosford  whom  we  have  to  regard,  but 
the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  right  principles.  We  are  not  struggling 
against  any  individual  personally,  but  a  system  of  vicious  colonial 
government;  which,  as  now  expounded  by  Lord  Glenelg,  contains 
in  itself  the  essence  of  corruption,  the  germ  of  manifold  disorders.  Our 
task  is  not  light,  indeed,  for  we  are  called  on  to  defend  the  rights  of  all 
British  colonial  dependencies,  as  well  as  that  we  inhabit.  The  same  evil 
genius  whose  workings  drove  provincials  of  the  neighboring  states,  in  their 
own  despite,  into  the  paths  of  a  righteous  and  glorious  resistance,  presides 
/  over  our  affairs  also.  iThat  malign  spirit  it  was,  which  inspired  the  Instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Commission  now  in  our  midst;  which  puts  us  into  a 
false  position  relatively  to  the  British  legislature  and  nation,  which  has 
annulled  the  title  which  the  government  ought  to  have  to  the  confidence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Canadian  people.  Briefly,  then,  these  commis- 
sioners' instructions  comprise  a  formal  refusal,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
drew  them  up,  to  listen  heedfully  to  any  representation  of  the  many 

grievances  which  both  Canadas  have  to  complain  of. 

"  Would  it  be  possible  to  conceive  a  more  idle  imagination  than  the 
device  of  sending  among  us  three  commissioners  on  such  an  errand  as 
the  present — no  one  of  the  three  being  known  to  or  in  accord  with  the 
rest,  and  all  having  their  secret  correspondence  with  other  parties  I  Why, 
what  wisdom  is  therein,  what  good  can  result  from,  a  scheme  so  planned, 
and  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  this  ?  Its  nullity,  if  only  from  its 
unworkableness  alone,  was  manifest  to  the  public  eye,  within  a  few  hours, 
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I  may  say,  of  the  arrival  of  those  appointed  to  carry  it  oat.     Ourselves 
and  our  affidrs  were  and  are  viewed  from  at  least  three  distinct  stand- 
points, by  men  who  have  not  one  political  sentiment,  one  social  estima- 
tion, one  religious  apprehension,  in  common.     Yet  is  that  heteroclite 
combination  of  personalities,  made  out  by  some  to  be  a  kind  of  excellent 
thing  in  itself,  as  proving  the  impartiality  of  those  who  conjoined  unlike 
with  unlike;  while  others,  again,  fondly  expected  that  accord  would 
result  from  disaccordances.  Was  it  not  rather  more  likely  that  those  who 
never  yet  could  agree  about  what  were  needful  to  be  done  at  home,  would 
be  at  least  as  dissident  in  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  attempted  abroad  ? 
Or  need  we  wonder  at  the  veiy  result  which  has  taken  place,  ^that  as  the 
commissioners,  individually,  have  thrown  themselves  into  societies,  among 
communities,  and  amid  associations  of  the  most  antagonistic  character, 
each  committing  himself  by  sanctioning  with  his  presence,  if  not  for- 
mally approving  the  expression  of  principles  of  the  most  contrarious 
character  to  those  which  the  ministry  professes  to  uphold :  is  there  any 
thing  surprising,  I  say,  to  find  one  set  of  our  colonial  journalists  abusing 
one  envoy  for  being  a  friend  to  radicals,  while  another  opposes  him  for 
the  same  ?  a  second  set  heaping  praises  on  another  for  being  a  moderate 
liberal,  while  he  receives  abuses  for  being  a  rank  toiy  in  disguise !  All 
this  is  surely  most  inconsistent,  nay  pitiable.    We  were  promised,  that 
the  course  of  this  strange  combination  would  be  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
unity,  and  the  highest  regard  for  just  principles  of  polity.     After  the 
experience  we  have  had  of  it  already,  can  we  put  our  trust  in  it  any 
longer,  supposing  we  ever  had  such  ?    Some  do  indeed  incline  (but  I  do 
not)  to  slumber  confidingly  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  pass  the 
coming  hours  in  pleasing  but  delusive  dreams  of  a  happy  future ;  heed- 
less of  the  yawning  gulf  below,  into  which  an  unlucky  jerk,  at  any 
moment,  may  precipitate  the  over-confiding  sleeper."* 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Yanfelson  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  40 
negative  votes  against  27.  Eight  British  members  in  assembly,  some 
from  the  Eastern  Townships,  voted  with  the  former;  a  proof  in  itself,  of 
the  justice  of  the  assembly's  pretensions.  The  legislative  council,  at 
sight,  rejected  the  six  months*  civil  list ;  which  act  led,  almost  directly, 

to  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament.     Lord  Gosford,  who  was  much  hurt 

— - — ■ — 

*  We  hope  the  author  and  oar  readers  will  excase  the  freedom  taken  with  the 
original  bj  the  translator ;  bat  the  language  of  passion,  especiallj  when  imper^ 
fectlj  reported,  as  M.  Papineau's  discourse  seems  to  be,  cannot  be  translated 
literally  so  as  to  be  readable.  The  same  obseryation  is  applicable  to  many 
other  passages  honestly,  though  not  literallj,  Englished  in  these  Tolumes.-^B. 
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at  the  BmallnftSH  of  the  suooeeB  attending  his  miBBion  (of  coneiUation,) 
observed  that  he  did  not  care  to  prediet  all  the  (eyil)  oonseqnences  whiek 
might  result  i&om  the  oondnot  of  the  opposition  in  assembly. 
'  This  abmpt  clodng  of  the  session  effervesoed  in  the  public  mind  to  a 
high  degree.  Just  before  its  termination,  an  approbatory  address,  suIk 
scribed  by  700  Quebec  electors,  was  presented  to  M.  Papineau.  Thus- 
countenanced  in  his  career,  he  was  encouraged  to  pursue  it^  though  it 
led  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  an  abyss.  For  some  time  past  also,  the 
liberal  party  in  each  of  the  two  Canadas  had  intercommunicated  more 
frequently  than  before.  A  majority  of  members  of  the  assembly  of  Upper 
Canada  for  a  moment  sided  with  Mr.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie's  party, 
as  well  as  the  executive  council  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head.  In  London, 
Mr.  Roebuck  labored  with  untiring  activity.  Speechifying  in  the  commons' 
house,  writing  in  journals,  periodicals  {London  BevieWy  &o.)  and  pamphlets^ 
he  lost  no  occasion  for  pleading  our  cause  with  an  ardor  which  merited 
acknowledgment  from  the  Canadians. 

Meanwhile  the  ministry,  noting  the  (evil)  effect  of  the  garUed  publi- 
cation of  the  commissioners'  instructions,  charged  Lord  Gosford,  while 
acting  in  concert  with  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  to  assemble  the  Lower-CanadiaB 
parliament  again,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  entire  document  to 
its  consideration.  The  assembly,  afler  perusing  it,  liked  it  no  better  in 
the  whole  than  it  did  the  parts  previously  published ;  and  took  occasion 
to  express  its  great  sorrow  that  the  l^islative  council  was  still  main- 
tained in  its  existing  shape,  and  that  no  administrative  reform  had  been 
initiated.    After  this  unsatisfactory  reply,  the  house  adjourned  fine  die. 

Towards  the  ck>se  of  the  year  1836,  M.  Morin  took  up  his  residence 
in  Quebec,  under  pretext  of  practising  there  as  an  advocate.  Forthwith 
M.  Papinean's  partisans  thought  they  saw  in  this  move  some  (unac- 
knowl^d  political)  design  of  his  most  devoted  disciple.  Upon  this 
assumption,  they  gathered  around  the  new-comer,  and  formed  an  oigani- 
zation  in  connexion  with  the  liberals  of  Montreal  and  of  other  localities ; 
in  order  to  make  head  against  the  Constitutional  Association ;  which,  in 
name  of  the  whole  British  party,  was  petitioning  the  king  to  maintain 
intact  the  l^slative  council,  if  only  to  keep  a  curb  on  the  assembly;  his 
Majesty  was  also  solicited.to  divide  the  counties  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen 
the  number  of  French-Canadian  representatives.  The  recall  of  Lord  Gos- 
ford, also,  was  demanded ;  and  a  u  iion  of  the  two  provinces  was  recom- 
mended by  the  associators ;  who,  at  the  yery  time,  were  trying  to  get  the 
Upper-Canadians  to  declare  hostilities  against  the  Lower-Canada  oppo- 
sitionists themselves. 
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Ai  this  tune,  the  ritaation  of  ihe  Fienob-CanadiAnB  was  Tery  disoon- 
raging.  After  having  flattered  themaelyeB  wiih  momentary  hopes  of 
obtainmg  numerous  new  aUies  in  the  Upper  Pro^inee,  they  were  doomed 
to  k>Be  thoae  they  had  preyioosly  obtained.  Sir  F.  B.  Head  had  come 
out  triumphant  from  the  struggle  at  Toronto.  He  had  dissolved  the 
house  which  last  met,  and  had  secured  a  majority  in  one  elected  since. 
Sure  that  it  would  be  submissive  to  his  will,  he  expunged  from  the  jour- 
nals kept  in  the  preceding  session  the  recorded  92  resolutions,  a  copy  of 
which  had  been  sent  by  M.  Papineau  to  the  president.  At  the  same 
time,  Sir  F.  B.  Head  communicated  to  his  assembly  the  despatches  from 
London,  approving  of  his  own  conduct.  The  policy  of  the  colonial-office 
then  was,  to  dissever  the  dangerous  alliance  establishing  between  the  people 
of  the  two  Oanadas,  to  threaten  the  French  popidation  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince, where  the  danger  to  British  interests  was  the  greatest,  and  to  promote 
division  hetween  all  the  North  American  provinces.  That  policy,  there- 
fore, had  perfect  success :  New  Brunswick  fell  into  the  views  of  the  home 
government ;  and  the  Nova-Sootians,  who  at  first  stood  up  firmly  for  colo- 
nial rights,  were  induced  to  rescind  the  resolutions  they  had  passed  against 
the  executive :  insomuch  that  the  commissioners,  whose  labors  were  nearly 
closed,  became  encouraged  to  recommend  the  adoption  by  their  employers 
of  the  most  rigorous  treatment  of  the  only  representative  body  determi- 
nedly opposed  to  their  will.  Commissioner  Grey  embarked  at  New  York 
for  England  ^ii  in  N-^yember^  1836 ;  and  the  other  subordinate  of  Gos- 
fbrd,  Sir  Qeor^  Gipps^  with  his  secretai^,  Mr.  Biliot,  left  in  Februaiy 
folIowiDg. 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  laid  before  the  Imperial  parliament 
early  in  its  next  session.  T»  rod»nmmi^n{\M\  ftTpAn<^i(■^^rA  of  the  ^ublio 
income  without  the  concurrence  of  the  assembly;  and  if  the  latter 
r^MfidLjo  submit,  that  the  members  should  be  coerced."  ITjustTfied  the 
Ifpfllfttivs  oounoil  for  refusing  to  sanction  suppIieglOT  six  months  only; 
and  Qsggeated.that  mfiftns  should  be  sought  for  to  ensure  a  majority  of 
the.BritiabiJltfurty  being  reitUxned  througb'a  recomposition  of  the  electoral 
fhinchise.  It  advised  that  the  allowance  pf_a  fixed  civiTlIst  of  £T9](i^0' 
a  year,  either  for  each  sovereign's  life^  or  for  a  term  of  seven  years  at  the 
Te2fi|jt^r^ould'  be  insisted  on ;  that  no  elective  l^islative  council  ought  to 
be  tolerated ;  that  ministerial  responsibility  was  inadmiesihlgj  that  the 
North  American  Land  Coozpany  ought  tp.be  maintained^  finally;  the 
commissioners  considered  a  union  pf  the  two  Oanadas  unadvisable. 
tiord  GosFord  himself  did  not  approve  of  all  the  forcing  su^estions; 
he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  liberalise  the  two  councils,  and  to  find 
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place  in  both  for  a  fair  proportion  of  members  holding  the  opinions  of  a 

juj^jnriiy  of  the  ai^p^^y. 

Lord  John  Bnssell  moyed,  in  the  house  of  commons,  a  series  of 
resolutions  of  the  most  hostile  character,  which  led  to  discussions  lasting 
for  three  days;  namely,  the  6th,  8th,  and  9th  of  March,  1837.  Lord 
John  Russell  himself,  Mr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Eobinson,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Lord  Howick  were  the  chief  ministerial  speakers — as  well 
Bf^Mr.  Labouchere,  who  on  this  occasion  took  part  against  our  assembly. 
Messrs.  Leader,  O'Connell,  Roebuck,  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth,  Colonel 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Hume  stood  up  in  our  defence.  Several  divisions  took 
place,  after  a  debate  on  almost  aU  the  resolutions;  but  the  minority  was 
.numerically  small  in  eveiy  case.  Thus,  on  a  motion  in  amendment  by 
Mr.  Leader,  that  the  legislative  council  should  be  made  elective,  the  af^es 
:  were  but  56,  while  the  noes  were  318 ;  and,  again,  the  general  minority 
against  the  ministerial  resolutions  (slightly  modified)  fell  to  16,  when  the 
whole  were  voted  collectively.* 

*  As  a  plain  statement  of  the  hostile  proceeding^  of  the  Imperial  parliament 
>on  this  occasion,  given  bj  perhaps  the  most  liberal  of  all  British  historians, 
may  be  acceptable  to  impartial  readers,  we  subjoin  the  following  summary  of 
the  whole  transaction,  as  we<find  it  in  Wadb'b  Brititk  Chronology,  p.  1020 : — 

"  ArrAiBS  OF  Oahada. — March  6,  Lord  John  Russell  submitted  to  parliament  a 
series  of  resolutions  respecting  Lower  Canada,  rendered  necessary  bj  the  dis- 
contented and  agitated  state  of  the  province,  and  the  refusal  of  the  colonial 
legislature  to  vote  the  supplies  of  monej  requisite  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  carrying  on  of  the  gOTernment.  The  resolutions  stated  in  substance, 
that  no  supplies  had  been  voted  since  October  31, 1832 ;  that  the  supplies  up  to 
the  current  year  amounted  to  £142,160 ;  that  the  house  of  assemblj  demanded 
an  elective  legislative  council,  and  the  repeal  of  an  act  passed  bj  the  Imperial 
parliament  in  favor  of  the  North- American  Land  Company;  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  province  the  granting  of  these  demands  is  inexpedient ;  that  it  is 
Advisable  to  repeal  certain  acts  affecting  trade  and  tenures,  provided  the  colo- 
nial legislature  would  pass  a  law  for  the  discharge  of  lands  therein  from  feudal 
dues  and  services ;  that,  for  defraying  the  arrears  due,  and  the  customary  charges 
of  the  government,  the  governor  be  empowered  to  apply  to  these  objects  the 
hereditary,  territorial,  and  casual  revenues  of  the  crown ;  that  the  crown  reven- 
ues be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  colonial  legislature,  after  supplies  had 
been  voted  for  defraying  the  charges  of  government ;  lastly,  that  the  colonial 
legislatures  of  both  the  Canadas  be  empowered  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
impede  the  trade  and  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  provinces.  Mr.  Roebuck, 
and  some  other  members,  opposed  the  resolutions  as  an  infringement  of  the 
Canadian  constitution,  and  a  coercing  of  the  people.  But,  the  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  colonial  parliament  calling  for  strong  measures,  they  met  with  a 
general  support  of  political  parties.  The  debate  was  adjourned ;  and  each 
resolution  separately,  and  the  entire  series  agreed  to,  April  24." 
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The  minister  failed  not  to  turn  to  account  the  defection  of  the  other 
colonies.  ''No  other  North-American  dependency  of  Great  Britain/' 
said  he,  ''  advances  such  pretensions  as  does  Lower  Canada ;  and  every- 
thing, therefore,  forehodes  a  satis&ctoiy  arrangement  hetween  the  other 
colonies  and  ourselves.  An  elective  council  for  l^islation,  and  a  responsible 
executive  council  combined  with  a  representative  assembly,  would  be  quite 
incompatible  with  the  rightful  inter-relationship  of  any  colony  and  the 
mother-countiy  .* ' 

It  was  evident  thenceforth,  that  any  British  ministry  might  undertake 
to  work  its  will  on  Lower  Canada,  and  that  the  Iihperial  legislature  was 
ready  to  sanction  the  same  when  done.  Jlhfl^govemment  had  made  the 
matter  a  question  nf  rai^p  j  and  set  itself  up  as  the  patron  find  protector 
o£jhatBnti^  minoritv  which,  as  O'Connell  said,  had  bfifin  "  *^<*  w^mirgft 
of  IrelandT^^  After  all,  it  was  but  following  out  a  principle  well  known 
in  the  colonies ;  namely,  making  a  minority  paramount  to  a  majority. 
The  debates  in  the  house  of  lords  were  are  fruitless  of  results  in  our 
fiivor  as  those  in  the  commons,  when  Lord  Brougham  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  his  fellow-peers  the  petition  of  the  assembly. 

Nevertheless,  the  chiefs  of  the  colonial-office  knew  full  well  that  they 
were  violating  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  constitutional  principles,  by 
proposing  to  order  the  payment  of  their  Canadian  functionaries'  salaries 
without  the  sanction  of  our  legislature ;  and  they  consequenUy  were 
somewhat  inquieted  lest  mischief  might  come  of  this  matter.  Accord- 
ingly Olendg  wrote  to  Oosford,  in  March,  that  although  he  hoped  that 
no  commotion  would  ensue,  leading  to  an  armed  resistance,  yet,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  two  regiments  should  be  sent  out  to  him  as  soop 
as  possible.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  and  fearing  such  a  demonstration 
might  precipitate  the  crisis  anticipated,  Glenelg  directed  Oosford  to 
draught  from  Nova  Scotia  whatever  troops  he  might  stand  in  need  of.* 
The  commission-roll  of  justiceships  of  the  peace  made  up  last  year  was 
annulled,  and  a  new  one  made  out,  in  which  only  the  names  of  men  in 
whom  the  executive  could  trust  were  entered. 

In  presence  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Imperial  parliament,  the 
local  journals  in  the  assembly's  interest  advised  their  friends  to  be  firm 
and  persevering.  The  writers  expressed  their  conviction,  that  the  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  of  Britain  could  not  long  endure  in  America ;  that  the 
United  States  government  would  be  obliged  to  intervene ;  that,  in  fact, 

*  Despatches  from  Lord  Qlenelg  to  the  Earl  of  Oosford,  dated  6th  and  16th 
March,  183T. 
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the  people's  deetmy  iras  in  its  own  power ;  Hiat  it  wis  needful  fiir  all  to 
stand  by  each  other,  and  to  keep  np  agitation ;  that  all  trading  connexion 
witii  Britain  ought  to  cease;  that  we  ought  ouredTes  to  manufaoture 
artftoles  for  our  own  use,  and  not  import  them  any  longer,  none  baying 
anything  ohai^d  with  customs  dues:  in  a  word,  to  let  the  colonial 
exchequer  run  itoelf  dry,  and  thus  constrain  the  goyemment  to  succumb 
to  the  people's  representatiyes.  The  latter  idea  being  taken  up,  public 
meetings  were  holden  in  Montreal  district,  for  recommending  its  realise* 
tion  throughout  the  proyince. 

At  the  meeting  of  Richelieu  county,  a  general  conyention  was  demanded. 
The  Irish  in  Quebec,  May  15,  by  way  of  fayoring  the  Canadian  cause, 
passed  resolutions  approying  of  what  O'Gonnell  and  his  compatriots  had 
said  lately ;  namely,  that  the  British  party  here  wished  to  treat  Canada 
now  as  Ireland  had  been  treated  before.  A  newspaper,  called  Le  Popth 
laire  was  started  in  Montreal,  to  calm  public  perturbation ;  while  another. 
The  Liberal,  came  into  existence  in  Quebec,  with  the  aim  o£  exciting  the 
oppositionists  to  adopt  extreme  measures.  A  singular  exchange  of 
characters  now  seemed  to  take  place  between  certain  indiyiduals :  certain 
tories  suddenly  became  violent  radicals,  as  if  the  prospect  of  coming 
troubles  had  raised  their  ambition  to  profit  by  them ;  while  some  once  hot 
partisans  of  the  assembly,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  its  cause  prospering, 
drew  up  with  the  moderates  of  the  opposition  party. 

Agitation  was  now  assuming  a  serious  aspect  in  many  of  the  counties; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  goyernor  became  uneasy,  and  published  a 
proclamation  in  the  month  of  June,  putting  the  people  on  their  guard 
against  the  seductiye  tendency  of  certain  writings  and  discourses  addressed 
to.  them  by  agitators.  Copies  of  this  document  he  caused  to  be  read  at 
the  district  militia  meetings.  Not  intimidated  by  such  warnings,  Messrs. 
Papineau,  Morin,  Lafontaine,  and  Oirouard  made  a  public  progress  as 
far  as  Kamouraska,  the  former  speechifying  at  T Islet  and  St  Thomas, 
where  Dr.  Taoh^,  then  a  red-hot  partisan,  had  influenced  some  minds 
among  the  cultivators.  At  Missisquoi,  L'Assomption,  La  Chenaie, 
Deschambault,  Acadie,  public  protestations  were  made  against  the 
measures  of  the  home  government ;  and  the  Daily  EkiEprus  newspaper  of 
JNTew  York  published  some  Canadian  correspondence  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  obtain  redress  by  armed  force,  the  example  of  the  successful 
revolution  in  the  United  States  being  held  up  to  imitation  imprudently 
by  an  ostentatious  reproduction  of  its  historical  details.  Some  time 
thereafter,  the  governor  was  burnt  in  effigy,  and  bands  of  armed  men 
prowled  about  the  county  of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains.^ 
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<<  Every  one  in  the  colony  is  maloontent/'  ezdaimed  M.  Lafontaine. 
"  We  have  demanded  leformB  and  not  obtained  them :  it  is  time  to  be 
up  and  doing." 

A  pnUie  meeting  at  Desohambanlt  is  convoked,  said  M.  Morin,  '^  for 
the  purpose  of  solemnly  protesting  against  certain  resolutions  moved  in 
the  British  parliament  by  Lord  John  Bnssell,  in  view  of  passing  laws  to 
take  onr  money  from  ns  without  our  consent.  This  ministerial  measure 
is  a  violation  of  our  most  saored  rights,  and  will  cause  ^be  spoliation  of 
our  substance:  it  is  an  act  of  the  greatest  oppression  and  the  most 
tyrannical  character ;  it  is  a  measure  which  the  Canadians  ought  never 
t9  suffer  being  carried  into  operation ;  one  which  they  ought  to  resist 
with  every  kind  of  power,  and  by  all  means  whatever.  From  what  has 
just  passed  in  Britain,  it  is  clear  that  the  people  there  have  no  sympathy 
for  us,  and  that  we  must  look  for  it  elsewhere.  We  are  despised ;  oppres- 
sion is  in  store  for  us,  and  even  annihilation.  It  is  intended  to  put  us 
tmder  the  yoke  of  a  degrading  oppressiveness.  No  more  liberty  for  us  ! 
Slavery  is  about  to  become  our  portion.  But  this  state  of  things  need 
endure  no  longer  than  while  we  are  unable  to  redress  it." 

Everywhere,  in  a  word,  agitation  was  going  on  for  maintaining  the 
principles  of  the  Ninety-two  resolutions,  or  in  support  of  government ; 
the  friends  of  whom,  on  their  part,  promised  aid  to  the  authorities  in 
confronting  the  opposition  party.  The  constitutional  associations  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  held  crowded  public  meetings ;  while  many  persons 
(of  liberal  sentiments)  drew  up  with  the  associators,  because  they  were 
hopeless  of  their  cause,  in  a  contest  with  the  mother  country ;  opinions 
being  so  divided  in  the  colony.  The  Montreal  association  had  published, 
the  year  preceding  (1836),  an  address  to  the  people  of  all  the  North 
American  dependencies  of  Britain,  appealing  to  their  common  religious 
(protestant)  convictions  and  nationality.  In  the  United  States,  the  news- 
papers, when  treating  of  Canadian  afGurs,  viewed  them  very  diversely ; 
and  it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  federal  government  would  not 
interfere  till  the  cause  of  independence  should  gain  the  ascendant,  and 
then  only  to  claim  the  fruits  of  victory. 

While  matters  were  in  the  above  state,  news  arrived  that  Lord  John 
Russell  had  declared  (June  23)  in  the  house  of  commons,  his  willingness 
to  leave  in  abeyance  the  bill  founded  upon  the  resolutions  lately  passed 
by  the  house,  in  hopes  the  (malcontent)  Canadians  would  let  themselves 
be  convinced  that  their  demands  were  incompatible  vrith  their  political 
status  as  colonists.  This  intimation  foretokened  the  calling  up  another 
assembly  for  the  Lower  Province.    Lord  Gosford,  although  he  felt  con- 
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strained  to  join  with  the  other  commissioners  in  a  report  onfaTorable  to 
US,  yet  was  averse  to  carrying  out  what  it  proposed;  and  though  he 
expected  no  benefit  to  arise  from  a  diasolution,  he  hoped  that  the  re-oom- 
position  he  meant  to  propose  for  the  two  councils,  and  which  the  ministiy 
was  likely  to  sanction,  would  have  a  good  result.  He  did  not  wish  to 
believe,  either,  that  serious  outbreaks  would  take  place ;  and  he  did  not, 
till  the  eleventh  hour,  avail  himself  of  the  permission  sent  him  to  order 
up  soldiers  from  New  Brunswick.  He  thought  that  there  was  much 
exaggeration  of  facts  in  the  reports  of  what  passed  at  meetings  of  M. 
Papineau's  partisans ;  and  believed  that  things  would  mend  if  the  two 
councils  were  liberalized :  in  any  case,  he  confidently  thought  that  the 
great  body  of  the  French  Canadians  were  not  hostile,  at  heart,  to  Britain. 

Nor  did  the  Earl  deceive  himself  in  this  trustfulness,  notwithstanding 
that  troubles,  ending  in  a  partial  revolt,  did  arise.  The  leading  aspira- 
tion of  the  Canadians  was  to  preserve  their  usages  and  nationality ;  now 
these  would  have  been  at  once  jeoparded  by  the  annexation  of  their 
country  to  the  United  States.  A  conviction  that  the  British  aimed  at 
depriving  them  of  the  cherished  possessions  above  indicated,  was  the  moving 
<>ause,  with  many  of  the  malcontents,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment. Lord  Gosford  felt  the  truth  of  this  so  strongly,  that  he  recom- 
mended the  addition  of  seven  French  Canadians  to  the  l^islative  council, 
and  nine  more  to  the  executive  council. 

The  chambers  were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  18th  of  August.  When 
they  met,  the  governor  recommended  the  assembly  to  make  dispositions 
themselves  for  the  employment  of  the  revenue ;  intimating,  that,  if  th^ 
did  not,  the  home  government  would  order  it  to  be  done  for  them.  This 
tentative  message  did  not  succeed  in  shaking  the  firmness  of  the  majority 
in  the  house :  the  members  of  which,  with  a  fatal  obstinacy,  voted  an 
address  protesting  against  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
commissioners;  which,  being  presented  to  the  governor  Aug.  26,  he 
immediately  prorogued  the  parliament  by  proclamation ;  a  copy  of  which 
M.  Papineau  found  on  his  seat,  on  returning  from  the  hall  of  audience. 
Concurring  circumstances  now  made  Lord  Gosford  believe  that  Papineau's 
jjartisans  meant_  nothing  less  thaii  to  set  up  a  republic ;  andthat  they 
were  turning  to  account  the  odium  excited  by  the  violent  and  unjustifiable 
attacksof  thejuinorityTby  coiiHing  their  suffrages  tortke  ascendency  oF 
the  8ame_partisanrwlICl^*C&&'cEange  should  be  maSel^ 

The  enforced  termination  of  the  session  just  b^gun,  left  no  further 
hope  that  an  amicable  arrangement  could  possibly  be  effected.    In  several 

•  Despatch  from  the  E&rl  of  Gosford  to  Baron  Glenelg,  dated  Sept.  2,  1837. 
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looalities  of  Montreal  district  the  people  were  led  away  by  agitators^ 
Opposition  discourses  went  on  unceasingly,  in  town  and  countiy.  The 
authorities  b^n  to  act  with  rigor  against  the  parties  who  indulged  in 
them,  by  displacing  a  great  number  of  magistrates  and  militia  officers,, 
including  M.  Papineau ;  who,  when  civilly  asked  if  he  had  assisted  at  a 
meeting  in  St.  Laurent,  made  a  reply  insolently  evasiye,  addressed  to  the 
governor's  secretary.  But  these  uncommissionings  only  furnished  new 
arms  for  partisanship  to  handle.  The  young  men  of  the  movement  party 
were  especially  violent.  The  opposition  clubs  had  ramifications  among 
the  workmen,  who  were  called  on  to  sustain  physically  the  majority  in 
assembly  against  the  executive.  Oreat  efforts  were  made  to  engage  the 
humbler  class  generally  to  join  in  a  revolt ;  and  meetings  of  them  were 
called  in  view  of  inducing  them  to  do  so  by  exciting  their  passions.. 
These  attempts  failed,  mobbish  curiosity  alone  being  aroused  on  such 
occasions.  As  for  the  French-Canadian  people  (in  the  best  sense  of  that 
oollective  term),  as  they  lived  remote  from  the  towns,  much  apart  from. 
British  settlers,  and  felt  no  governmental  pressure  (real  or  imagined),, 
they  continued  to  pass  their  lives  in  habitual  tranquillity:  The  exposi- 
tions got  up  of  the  unjust  doings  and  tyrannical  acts  of  the  dominating 
aliens,  but  slightly  affected  the  rural  imagination,  and  but  temporarily 
ruffled  the  even  current  of  country  life.  The  plain-witted  habitants,  too,, 
sluggish  as  their  natures  might  be,  had  seen  so  many  noisy  vindicators  of 
general  rights,  and  denouncers  of  public  wrongs,  at  last  side  with  the 
alien  perpetrators  whenever  emolument  or  power  for  themselves  was  to  be 
obtained  from  the  (all^d)  enemies  of  the  French  race  I 
.  There  were  exceptions  to  this  inertness  of  spirit,  however,  even  in 
some  of  the  rural  districts.  The  county  of  Two  Mountains,  in  particular, 
was  sensibly  perturbed.  At  St.  Denis,  and  in  several  other  localities, 
entertainments  were  given  to  the  displaced  magistrates  and  militia 
officers;  secret  associations  also  were  formed,  and  open  resistance  was 
spoken  of.  Already  a  banded  party  of  young  men  in  Montreal,  met 
regularly  for  military  training,  taking  the  name  of  Sons  of  Liberty.. 
The  members  of  this  band  published  a  threatening  manifesto,  against 
which  the  constitutional  association  of  the  same  city  fulminated  a  counter- 
declaration.     Both  parties  had  agencies  in  the  country  districts. 

At  Quebec,  some  young  men  of  opposition  principles,  afler  vainly 
trying  to  get  up  a  combination  like  that  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  received 
an  intimation  from  those  of  Montreal  that  they  were  about  to  enter  upon 
action ;  whereupon  these  Quebec  youths  determined  to  imitate  the  example.. 
M.  Oazeau,  one  of  the  members,  relying  on  tibe  aid  of  the  workmen  in 
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the  suburb  of  St  Roch,  prepared  for  warlike  use  a  quantity  of  bolkta  i 
a  perilous  oommodity  which  the  youog  gentlemaii  took  great  paimi  to 
oonoeal  thereafter,  when  the  police  made  a  domiciliary  visit.  M.  Morin 
was  chief  of  the  secretly  armed  club  of  which  Caaeau  was  a  member ; 
but  such  hostile  demonstrationB  found  little  acceptance  with  the  commu- 
nity. M.  Morin  complained  of  this,  to  his  political  friends  of  the  Two 
Mountains;  writing  to  them,  Oct  25,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  f($r  the 
4icknowledgment  they  had  made  of  his  services  in  the  great  cause,  that 
^'  their  common  efiR>rts  in  ite  behalf  would  certainly  have  been  crowned 
with  success,  but  for  intriguers,  who  had  worked  on  the  ignorance,  or 
fears,  or  corrupt  spirit  of  many  of  the  supposed  well  affected ;  '*  but 
adding,  that  "  with  constancy  and  courage  aiding,  we  shall  overcome  this 
i;emporary  obstruction  in  our  path ;  and  while  manifesting  the  baaeness 
and  corruption  of  our  enemies,  we  shall  unmask  the  hypocrisy  of  our 
pretended  friends." 

M.  Morin,  for  all  this  bold  strain,  was  a  gentle,  polite,  and  Btudious 
man,  with  a  suavity  of  manner  more  suited  to  a  divine,  than  for  one 
possessing  the  ardent  temperament  of  a  conspirator.  To  play  the 
latter  part  he  was  ill-fitted  indeed ;  a  truth  thus  recognised  in  Le  Cana- 
dien  newspaper :  "  It  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  he  set  himself  up  for  a 
party-chief  in  this  district  So  long  as  he  had  to  act  under  the  direction 
of  firmer  natures,  of  men  used  to  command,  he  passed  for  a  man  of 
ready  powers ;  but  ever  since  he  began  to  direct  others  in  what  it  were 
needful  to  do,  his  incapacity  as  a  leader  has  become  painfully  manifest." 

At  St.  Denis,  St.  Charles,  St.  Eustache,  Berthier,  and  Acadie  warlike 
preparations  were  in  progress.  The  central  and  standing  committee  of 
Montreal,  comprising  the  chiefs  of  the  movement,  sent  an  address  to  the 
Workmen's  Association  in  London ;  *  a  kind  of  revolutionary  club :  in 
the  hope,  questionless,  of  obtaining  the  sympathy,  at  least,  of  a  section  of 
the  British  people.  Some  of  the  hot-heads  of  Montreal  resolved  to  address 
the  American  Congress,  and  demand  free  trade.  By  degrees  the  men  of 
the  movement-party  became  so  daring  as  to  disquiet  their  more  peaceable 
fellow-subjects:  who  were  finally  induced  to  join  in  demonstrations 
antagonistic  to  theirs.     Col.  de  Hertel,  in  command  of  a  battalion  of 

*  The  evil  desigas,  and  the  atrocioas  means  by  which  thej  were  to  be  eflfected, 
of  the  tracalent-minded  jet  despicable  crew  thus  abasing  the  name  of  honest 
Britons  of  the  industrial  class,  are  well  exposed  and  properly  denounced  in  an 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting  book,  lately  published  in  this  city,  entitled 
'  *^  ConservatiTe  Science ;  or  Somerrille's  Diligent  Life,''  Ac.  Montreal :  Jcto 
Lovell,  I860.— B. 
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militia  1 ,500  Btrong,  in  the  oounty  of  Two  Mountains  itself,  then  the  centre 
of  agitation,  wrote  to  the  government  that  his  soldiers  were  full  of  loyalty, 
and  ready  to  obey  all  orders  from  head-quarters.  But  most  of  his  men 
fleeing  as  yet  no  real  danger,  were  inclined  to  let  the  goyemor  get  out  of 
his  difficulties  as  he  best  might ;  this  the  rather  because  he  had  brought 
them  on  himself  by  invidiously  maintaining  a  system  full  of  injustice,  and 
national  preferences.  Yet  when  they  learned  that  open  resistance  to  the 
authorities  had  been  made,  at  St.  Denis  and  St.  Charles,  they  renounced 
their  neutrality  and  prepared  to  support  the  govemment;  while  the 
French-Canadians  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Berthier,  Riviere  Quelle,  E^ou- 
raska,  Lotbini^re,  Portneuf,  Champlain,  Three-Rivers,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  counties,  sent  on  loyal  addresses,  and  stood  up  for  the  government. 

Threats  made  by  the  disafifected  in  different  localities,  induced  the 
authorities  to  arm  trustworthy  civilians,  to  enable  order  to  be  maintained. 

These  precautionary  measures,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  partisans 
of  the  movement  from  holding  an  aggregate  meeting  of  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  of  Kiohelieu,  St.  Hyaointhe,  Rouville,  Chambly,  and  Yerch^res. 
Those  of  Acadie  county  conjoining,  a  kind  of  political  compact  was 
formed,  called  the  Confederation  of  the  Six  Counties :  which  comprised 
a  dozen  members  of  assembly  and  100  militia-men,  the  latter  marshalled 
by  cashiered  offioers  of  that  force.  Numerous  banners,  bearing  all  sorts 
of  inscriptions,  were  displayed  on  such  occasions.  For  example :  "  Papi- 
neau  and  the  elective  system  !  "  "  Honor  to  those  who  have  resigned 
their  commissions,  and  been  sent  adrift  \"  '^  Shame  upon  their  successors  1  * ' 
^'  Our  friends  of  Upper  Canada  1 "  "  Honor  to  the  brave  Canadians  of 
1813  :  the  country  awaits  their  services  !  "  "  Independence ! "  The 
legislative  council  was  pictorially  represented,  on  flags,  by  a  death's-head- 
and-cross-bones  1 

Pr.  W.  Alfred  Nelson,  of  St.  Denis,  took  the  chair  (at  the  first 
meeting).  Messrs.  Papineau,  Wilson,  L.  M.  Vigor,  Lacoste,  T.  S.  Brown, 
and  Girod,  spoke  in  turn.  A  kind  of  "  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  " 
was  subscribed.  M.  Papineau,  who  had  begun  to  see  that  matters  were 
going  farther  than  he  intended,  now  made  an  oration  which  disappointed 
his  more  ardent  partisans.  He  recommended  that  no  appeal  to  the 
arbitrament  of  arms  should  be  countenanced.  The  only  constitutional 
form  of  resistance  to  Britain,  and  the  best  too,  he  said,  was  to  buy  nothing 
from  her.  Against  this  peddling  polity  Dr.  Nelson  loudly  protested, 
adding,  that  the  time  for  armed  action  (not  pocket  inaction)  was  come. 
The  resolutions  passed  at  this  time,  served  as  bases  for  an  '^  appeal  to  the 
people  •"  copies  of  which  having  been  profusely  distributed  throughout 
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the  proTinoe,  M.  Lartigae,  biahop  of  Montreal,  was  induced,  by  way  of 
counterbalance,  to  iflsue  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  Canadian  catholics,  enjoin- 
ing them  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  evil  oounseb  contained  in  said 
appeal ;  reminding  his  flock,  that  obedience  to  the  powers  established, 
was  a  cardinal  rule  of  the  Bomish  church.  This  warning  voice  from  the 
clergy,  who  have  ever  had  a  great  influence  over  the  French-Canadians, 
made  itself  heard  under  every  roof-tree,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, . 
in  the  entire  country.* 

In  1837,  iho  see  of  Quebec  was  filled  by  M.  Signal,  the  successor  of 
M.  Panet,  who  again  was  the  successor  of  M.  Plessis.  M.  Signal  now 
approved  of  the  admonitory  words  addressed  by  his  episcopal  auxiliary  to 
those  people  who  had  been  or  might  be  misled  by  agitators :  "  For  a 
length  of  time  back,  dear  brethren,  we  hear  of  nothing  but  agitation,  yea 
even  of  revolt ;  and  this  in  a  country  which  has  hitherto  been  distinguished 
by  its  loyalty,  its  spirit  of  peace,  its  love  for  the  religion  of  our  fathers. 
On  every  side  we  behold  brothers  rise  up  against  their  brothers,  friends 
against  their  friends,  citizens  against  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  discord, 
from  one  extremity  of  this  diocese  to  the  other,  seems  to  have  burst  asunder 
the  bonds  of  charity  which  united  the  members  of  the  same  body,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  church,  the  children  of  that  catholicity,  which  is  a  religion 
of  unity.  It  is  not  then  our  attention  to  give  an  opinion,  as  a  citizen,  on 
any  purely  political  question,  between  the  different  branches  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  in  the  right,  or  which  is  in  the  wrong ;  this  is  one  of  those 
things  which  Ood  has  delivered  to  the  consideration  of  seculais ;  but  the 
moral  question,  namely,  what  is  the  duty  of  a  catholic  towards  the  civil 
power  established  and  constituted  in  each  state  ?  this  religious  question 
falling  within  our  jurisdiction  and  competency,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
province  of  your  bishop  to  give  you  all  necessaiy  instruction  on  that 
subject,  and  your  province  is  to  listen  to  him.  Should  then  any  one 
wish  to  engage  you  in  a  revolt  against  the  established  government,  under 
the  pretext  that  you  form  a  part  of  the  sovereign  people,  suffer  not  your- 


•  Dr.  O'Oallaghan  wrote  to  me  from  Albany,  under  date  of  July  lY,  1852: 
"  If  you  are  to  blame  for  the  movement,  blame  then  those  who  plotted  and  con- 
trired  it,  and  who  are  to  be  held  in  history  responsible  for  it.  We,  my  friends, 
were  the  victims,  not  the  conspirators ;  and  were  I  on  my  death-bed,  I  could 
declare  before  Heaven  that  I  had  no  more  idea  of  a  movement  of  resistance 
when  1  left  Montreal  and  went  to  the  Richelieu  river  with  M.  Papineau,  than  I 
have  now  of  being  bishop  of  Quebec.  And  I  also  know  that  M.  Papineau  and 
I  secreted  ourselves  for  some  time  in  a  farmer's  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marc, 
lest  our  presence  might  alarm  that  country,  and  be  made  a  pretext  for  rashness. 
....  I  saw  as  clearly  as  I  now  see,  that  the  country  was  not  prepared." 
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selves  to  be  seduoed.  The  too  famous  National  Convention  of  France, 
though  obliged  to  admit  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
because  it  was  to  this  principle  that  it  owed  its  existence,  took  good  care 
to  condemn  popular  insurrections,  by  inserting  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  which  heads  the  Constitution  of  1795,  that  the  sovereignty 
resides,  not  in  a  part,  nor  even  in  the  majority  of  the  people,  but  in  the 
entire  body  of  the  citizens.  Now  who  will  dare  to  say  that,  in  this 
country,  the  totality  of  our  citizens  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  " 

The  pastoral  letter  had  (as  above  observed)  a  great  effect.  Concur- 
rently, the  Canadien  renewed  its  earnest  advices,  on  the  uigent  necessity 
there  was  for  pronouncing  against  the  movement-party  in  its  armed 
resistance,  for  the  sake  of  the  national  honor,  and  even  in  the  name  of 
threatened  Liberty  herself;  while  the  catholic  oleigy  of  Montreal  put 
themselves  in  communication  with  those  of  Quebec,  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
the  executive  council  in  getting  up  a  conjoint  application  to  the  home 
authorities,  for  the  prompt  concession  of  such  reforms  as  would  satisfy  a 
majority  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  thus  appease  the  troubles  of  the 
time. 

The  executive  council  took  immediate  measure  to  stifle  the  insurrection^ 
and  cause  the  law  to  be  respected.  In  the  year  preceding.  General 
Golbome  had  yielded  the  reins  of  government  to  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head. 
It  was  said  that  some  discord  existing  between  Lord  Glenelg  and  the  former, 
had  caused  him  to  resign.  However  that  may  be,  upon  reaching  Mont- 
real, he  was  triumphantly  welcomed  by  the  British  party  in  that  city. 
Thence  he  passed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  to  embark  for  Europe  with 
his  family;  but  before  he  could  get  away,  he  received  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Glenelg,  and  a  commission  from  Lord  Hill,  investing  him  with 
supreme  command,  as  lieutenan1>-general  of  the  whole  militaiy  force 
in  the  two  Canadas. 

After  visiting  Washington  and  some  places  in  the  States,  the  British 
generalissimo  returned  to  Canada,  and  armed  a  part  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  organizing  volunteer  corps  of  infantry, 
cavalry;  and  artillery.  He  also  armed  almost  all  the  Irish  colonists; 
a  great  number  of  whom  had  made  common  cause,  thitherto,  with 
the  oppositionists  of  the  most  red-hot  principles :  thus  evincing  a  versa- 
tility of  nature,  in  the  character  of  the  Irish,  which  may  serve  to  account 
for  the  evil  destinies  of  their  country.*    Six  hundred  volunteers  were 

*  We  oall  the  attention  of  all  Hibernians,  and  men  of  "  V^eet  British  "  descent 
now  in  Canada,  to  the  pregnant  import  of  the  few  words  in  the  above  significant. 
passagei  madoi  as  it  were  merely  obiter^  by  the  author.— £• 

29 
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aimed  and  e^qn^pped  ia.A.feir  d^jB*iinie.    .(Mborad  jdao  oaiaeijif 
a  reinforoement  of  regolan  fiom  IT0W  BranswieL 

The  public  ezoitemeat  in  aeTeEBl.looalitiaB  vas  toa  great  to  be  qaio^ 
allajed,  or  even  to.be  appeased  without  an. effiiBion  of  Uood,  marmot. 
oppiouB  acoordkg  to  oisoamtanoeB,  ahoold  jntag^niatiOjparties  in. 
oome  into  bodUj.  presenoe  uneaqpectedly.  Alzeady  aome  aonffies  hadiakn 
place  in  Montreal  city.  TCkns,  Not.  6,  the  Toimteeis  of  the  Doijo 
Club  had  oome  to  blows  with  the  Sens  of  Iiiberty.  The  dweUiag^of  M. 
PapineaUy  and  that  of  Dr.  Boberteon,  were  attaoked;  the  printin|^aSae 
of  the  Vindicator  newspaper,  too,  was  devastated.  .JBoUien  aftennnls 
paraded  the  streeta,  with  cannon  .followii^,  .to  soare  .the  lioioua  je£ 
both  parties. 

Many  warrants  were  now  issued  by  die  authorities  agaiBsithe.ahifi&iOf 
the  malcontent  Canadians ;  26  of  whom^  indodii]^  Mesus^iPapineaaaiid 
Morin,  Drs.  O'Oallaghan  and  Nelson,  wsere  aoonsed  of  l^gh-tseaaQn.  .jit 
Quebec  as  in  Montreal,  the  prescribed  .arresta  were  made  withont  a^y.  diffi- 
culty ;  but  in  one  rural  district  of  thelattar,  suocessfnl  resiatanoe  wasjnade 
to  the  capture  of  the  accused,  and  theoffioers  of  jnstioe  werq  put  to  flight. 
Afterwards  the  latter  were  escorted  by  the  military;  these  also  wese 
in  some  places  repulsed,  bnt  finaUy  prevailed.  Between  .Ghambly.jiBd 
Longueuil  a  detachment  of  cavabry  was  worsted,  .and :  some  pdaoneiB 
under  its  chaige  wece  rescued.*  A  co^rps,.  composed  of  £ve  OQmpanieB.of 
regulais,  with  a  few  horsemen  And.  a  .fiel4-pieoe,.ander  the  orders  .jof 
Colonel  Oore,  which  left  Sorel  forjSt.J)eniajind  St.  Charles,  was  .oa  the 
22nd  November  brought  te  a  stand  by  Bi.  .Nelson,  «ho,  with  some 
other  insurgents,  had  barricaded  Idmself.in  a  laige. stone  bnildi^. 
When  the  alazm-bell  of  the ^ place  sounded,  800. jnen. answered  tbe 
call,  and  put  themselves  at  the  .doctor's  disposition. .  Only  120  of  them, 
however,  had  muskets,  good  or  ba4,  and  of  ammunition  there  was  Jitile 
among  them;  while  the  rest  were  armed  with  picks,  pitchforks,  and 
cudgels.  When  a  muster  was  made,  only  Ji  part,  of  the  insurgenta  took 
their  places  for  %hting,  and  the  others  retired.  A  successful  reaistaaee 
was  thought  so  unlikely  by  this: small  band,  that  Dr.. Nelson  per- 
suaded M.  Papineau  (at  the  time  we  ^peak  of  oonversing  with  Dr. 
O'Callaghan)  to  retire  with  the  rest,  so. as  .not  toimpeidl  his  li&,focifiie 
staid  he  would  also  risk  the ,  perdiiian  of  the  cause.  Jie  ..was  the  head 
of;  adding,  "  It  is  notiieKe  that  you  ean.bejnost  useful;  we  ahall  waai 
your,  presenoe  at  another,  time.    Thua  M.^P^muau,  who  had  o^[KMed an 

*  -This  (80i'ealled).detaolinwiit  •waa.eomposed  of  18  mounted  volantoerB,  led 
by~Iiiai&t.J&nnalingafk<— ^. 


]^.  i;ei||9p,.|»og|e,jpJight,,oaftt  np^^  )hip,,if  l^^ffece.t)!)  MJs^  hisiMwtf 
9^  .^  vM^.A  movfmt,* 

'^The  .^Q(^.^ .  t^eb  arrival, ,  jtic^ 
^^,t«Jdng  iipth^  P9atios^>  th€j  opfa^d.jh  ^^n^e  fii^ei  of  smaD 
Wfi»3  and  $XNp  fjtiie  fieldrpieoe^pn  Uie  f(a80Q|iped.ji^0LSiu;genjt8.  JiToting 
i^  fmall ^ipot  ^  libe  enc^y,  CoL  G^ve.pide^  Captain  .M^rkhati 
p  aaati^t.a  j^ifttiU^  building,  ^afended  Iff  Ifi  :Oa,nadifU)s,  wbioh 
^pp^h  ino^f^Tei^enfiqd  the  .iK»14;^  fii^whief» ;  ..b^t,  after  s^yenl  YlJn 
attfonpls  to  oangr  it,-^tbe.xapfcaJA  bM  been.j^(7exei||^.;irQttnd€id,:4h0 

<l];ow^ffd8  2  o'dock,  t^e  in^wrgcn^ta  ^eoeiy^.iai  ppuQReMe^.wKidi  made  dio 
iq^imber  of  those ,i|rho.^i49™fi'^  all :, they. (iicuidetenvln^ 

tatakq  th^off^^ye  cinaeyerfJ.po];i^tB|,and.aaooe^od-iii.  d^dodgingapartgr 
i)rhiohMW9fl  fifiAg  on  them  ^roopDi  behind  a  Jb^rn.  iThe^x^t  of  Ihe  troops 
kegpi  up  the  f^aault ;  but  .a^er  a  .oon^t  ^f ,  t^o  imx^\  d«ration,,<]lolonal 
QoKe^  ay^tein&n  who  ^err^  at  ]i)ra,teripo^.iraaffdn  to^jretiuce^^^  lihejfield, 
hiring  jt^s  ei^qn  behji^,  a)^  part  of  >ifl .  lyro^nwition,  ,and  sqo;^ 
^mmded  men.  M^  Ovi^e :  PerrwMt,,  ,peinber,  ,pf  the  MBen^bly,  w^.  mo^ 
taUj<  yfW^^  in  thifl  affiiir. 

. Wlule .  the  inayiyy jait  .ywe  >  thya  ..y^^Jaipg  thef^rUjah  soldiers  at 
St  Denis,  another  oolomn  IjmI  .^  QsA.  ^^^fkheri^, .  330  atirong,  wjiljh 
tjaro  cann«ix,wid.atjB^,flioi^nt^  yqlmijl»epij,T|f|w.^n  ita^ j?«y  firomj  Qhwbly 
to  for^.a^  awet^on  m^  CoL  jQo^ce.  ^JV^eafloraJ^iijid,  the  t^fo  parti^.ww 
tQ.|i|sail^he.vi]lage  of.  @t  Gh«d$s».whe9ceL  ;lihQ  int^^ugq^ja  ^ere  entrenched. 
WetheralTs  progress  was  very  8low,;<for.jdie  bpdg^  pyer  tbejjkrean^s 

*  See  "  Papineaa  et  Neison :  Blanc  et  Noir,"  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  with 
■OdaTita  appended,  published  at  Montreal  in  1848,  by  the  proprietors  otVAvmir 
newspaper, -»<<i)i8cretion,''  says -Falstaff,  ^<  is  the  better  'part  of  ralor*^  JPire- 
Ivceathing  words  seem  fitted  to  .inflaoie.  all  bnt  ibosQ. who  otter,  jthom.  Bat  the 
Q4^)adi%n.  orator  jnight  pl9|ui.the.g]?MS(f^t,pf  all,  ^|^p)^..in  each. cases: 
D^postb^nes,  it.is  ^d;.^a«  pne  of  ^^  ^t  to  tfikei^;;^(^,  among  t|^e  di^coxn- 
fited  at  Gh^ron^;  Oicj^  cut  bnt  a  poor  figure  as.  a  man  of  action  (he  took 
Glodins  and  his  gang  by  surprise,  and  had  besides  the  whole  lawful  force  of  the 
republic  on  his  side) ;  and  he  died  rather  ignobly.  M.  Dupin,  senior,  the  great 
month-piece  ef  thfr  Liberal  opposition  in  the  French  legislature  under  the  last 
Boocbon,  iwidwbO: did, .perhaps^  more  than  any.man  to  proreke.  the.  rarolutioa 
of,  1S30,  l^d  hjmi^jf  in  tjtie  cellar  aC  ]\ia.A^u]UBfon  in^aris^  after  tryiag  4a  ^^ 
to  get  out  of  the  city,  (as  did  aiso.tiie.ftreipLt^pnpt|i^^I^|^l  t^Q.whi}c  it  WfS 
going  on.— fiti<w*e  du  JHx  Jnu^  par  Louis  Blako. — B,  ^ 
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he  had  to  oioflB  htid  been  broken  dawn.  Alth(mgh  he  did  not  find  Gore 
tt  the  place  of  rendesYoos,  he  still  went  on;  and,  near  St.  Gharlee, 
aeveral  shots  were  fired  against  him.  He  confronted  the  insnigents' 
position,  Not.  25.  Their  line  of  defence  was  formed  of  felled  tzees, 
faced  with  earth  and  supported  bj  the  mansion  of  M.  Bebartsch,  the  wills 
of  which  had'  been  loop-holed }  the  whole  work  fi^rming  a  long  square 
between  the  river'  and  the  foot  of  a  hfllook,  which  commanded  the  rear 
of  the  positidn:  It  was  defended  bj  a  few  hnndred  men,  most  of  them 
withont  arms,  as  at  St.  Denis ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Brown,  who  was  to  have 
commanded  them,  fied  before  the  attack  b^an.  Thej  had,  indeed,  two 
cannon,  bnt  were  able  to  fire  them  only  onoeor  twice.  Wetherall  tnmed 
their  position,  posted  his  men  on  the  petty  eminenee  above  noted,  got  his 
two  guns  into  plaee,  and  began  to  play  on  the  insurgents,  who  had  now 
no  other  way  of  issue  than  the  river.  The  latter,  notwithstanding,  kept 
up  a  brisk  return  fire ;  one  party  also  making  a  sortie,  and,  screened  by 
some  trees  on  their  right,  galling  Wetherall's  flank  so  much  that  s 
itMur  party  had  to  be  brought  up  to  dislodge  them.  The  firing  was  k^ 
up  for  an  Koar,  but  more  and  more  faintly  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  9 
the  balls  from  the  assailants'  field-pieces  having  made  great  breaches  in  the 
rude  field-work,  and  its  defender^  getting  into  eonf\i8ibn.  The  British 
advanced  with  fixed  bayonets,  carried  the  works  at  one  stroke,  and  killed 
all  those  who  did  not  ask  for  quarter,  only  30  surrendering.  More  than 
100  perished,  and  372  besides  were  wounded. 

The  combat  finished,  the  camp  was  destroyed,  all  but  the  house  of  M. 
Debartzch ;  and  the  British  fbrce  returned  to  Montreal  by  ChamUy  and 
St.  Johns;  dispersing^  on  the  route,  at  Point  Olivier,  a  party  of  insur- 
gents who  tried  to  stop  their  passage. 

The  whole  district  of  Montreal  was  now  put  under  martial  law,  while 
the  people  began  to  meet  in  town  and  oountiy  to  renounce,  pubUdy, 
all  participation  in  the  revolt.  Messrs.  LaFontaine  and  Leslie,  appre- 
hending that  they  had  been  too  obstinate,  repaired  to  Quebec  and  solicited 
Lord  Oosford  to  convoke  the  chambers,  but  it  was  now  too  late  for  nego- 
eiation:  the  opposition  in  the  assembly  having  tried  force  and  failed, 
were  at  the  mercy  of  their  antagonists.  This  result  ought  to  have  been 
seen  from  the  first:  and  the  result  now  was,  that  the  cause  had  to  abide 
the  evil  consequences  of  an  entire  defeat,  though  its  defenders  had  ventured 
tqK)n  mere  skirmishings  with  their  antagonists  in  a  few  scattered  localities : 
the  masses  not  having  stirred,  there  was  no  revolution.  As  a  natural  con- 
s^uenoe,  Lord  Gh)sford  declined  to  parley. 
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Meanwhile  some  insarrectionary  demonstrations  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  met  and  put  down.  A  party  coming  tardily 
into  the  field  firom  the  United  States,  was  icaptnred  or  dispersed  at  Four 
Comers,  near  Lake  Champlain.  There  now  remained  but*  one  affected 
point  to  assail,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  flood,  which  was  St.  Eustache,  in 
Two  Mountains  C!oanty,  Here  Dr.  Ch^nier  and  Armury  Qirod  (a 
Swiss  settler)  had  assumed  the  lead  of  an  insurgent  body  in  their  district 
They  appropriated  a  cannon  and  some  small  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  Indian  village :  then  repaired  to  St.  Eustache,  seized  upon 
the  convent  there  and  turned  it  into  a  block-house  for  their  party.  The 
parish  priest  (M.  Paquin),  Mr.  Scott  (member  of  assembly),  Mr.  Emexy 
¥M,  and  Mr.  Desires,  vicar  of  the  parish,  (the  latter  of  whom  read  to 
the  rebds  Golbome^s  proclamation,)  succeeded  in  persuading  the  peasants 
«t  Ch^nier's  heels  to  rcytum  to  their  homes  in  peace,  and  only  one  young 
man  was  left  in  the  convent  to  represent  an  insurgent  garrison.  But 
others  present,  of  rebellious  ^tamp,  arriving  on  a  sudden  firom  Grand- 
BrCd^  or  elsewhere,  replaced  the  retiring  defaulters,  and,  during  several 
days,  the  country  had  to  endure  the  presence  and  disorders  of  a  varying 
number  of  400  to  1,500  rovers  in  bands,  some  regularly  armed,  but 
most  not.  Before  any  force  arrived  to  restore  order,  and^  upon  hearing 
the  news  of  the  (blood-letting)  afEsdr  at  St.  Charles,  with  the  dispersion 
of  the  rebels  in  the  south,  M.  Paquin,  thinking  the  occasion  opportune 
for  bestowing  salutary  adviise,  invited  Dr.  Ch^nier  to  his  parsonage,  and 
begged  he  would  renounce  an  enterprise  as  hopeless  as  it  was  perilous. 
The  adviser's  sensible  and  kindly  meant  adjurations  were  seconded  by 
other  gentlemen  present  on  the  occasiou,  both  ecclesiastics  and  seculars, 
but  their  attempts  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  ..unreason  ija  their  man 
proved  bootless.  Oh^nier  would  have  it,  ;that  ifie  intelligence  from  St. 
Charles  was  false ;  he  pretended  he  had  just  heard,  by  courier,  that  the 
southern  rebels  ^ere  triumphing ;  finally,  that  his  determination  was,  to 
conquer  or  die  with  arms  in  hand !  But  while  his  tongue  syllabled  these 
words  of  resolution,  his  eyes  betrayed  the  weakness  of  his  nature,  for  it 
was  observed  that  some  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeky.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  counsels  of  the  worthy  chief  priest  of  the  parish,.  Ch^nier  and 
his  men  turned  him  out  of  his  dwelling,  making  a  block-hoiuse  of  it,  and 
also  taking  post  in  the  church  of  the  place  as  a  kind  of  citadel.  Many 
families  had  already  set  out,  or  were  getting  ready  to  start,  for  Montreal 
from  the  neighboring  parishes.  Several  alerte  had  taken  place,  owing  to 
the  reported  approach  of  the  royal  troops ;  and  it  was  plain  that  any 
attempt  to  resist  them  by  the  few  rebels  still  in  arms,  would  prove  futil^. 


iHiole  liti^  eryt^riiijr  ftffi)r  twb  ififler  df  ib&d#sj.  At  M  0^t'cf  tltt 
dnpidsiti^  a^nty  of  ifkr*,  ittOst^  dP  ^bt  wsaig/tfdt*  IfUOii  lA^St*.  BttstacfM-  t0(ft 
tb  flight;  leayil%  Oh^iti^  wi&^fkitti  200  ttf  266  mtfii'dttly  tt^deftnft'tibl^ 
^nTGnt^  th#ptttik  (ftfttnlty'tltt^  putAmigif  ickd  a^9oltfiiig-lRNdM9,'-tii  ivIfMii 
tney  hkd  tAken 'i^disti *  GMilMd, ^drfen' or  tiiofli^ lot^.^iriifMli^* lio  ^ttttkj^ppoM 
ftr  8om^  to  tlie  doctor,.  iHicI  i^M;  "^  B«r  eai^r  idMMl  tlnet  r  tlNM^dlt  lb 
ilKixl'  Mfi^ :  •  jDtt  dlBCti^talA  tbeSf  itttlilSetli;^' 

When  Hid  Btitaidl'  h«d'  Mt^  ilive»ttfd  tlfe  Tffli^,' tk^  sHiBtty  Ifcgaii 
to  piny  upon  tfao'  fktftttefltetf^'cif  ifa#  uMttj^iHs.  Thit  kcttdr'  rMtrMd'theS^ 
flte  spiiit^ly  till  rttnrtftLiiittfeii  fldtod  tllMi)  tca^^v^n  'ftMlM'thtf  ariilk!!  jfiii^ 
df  one  battery  to  rectede.  AAbr  aHin>  bMhi^  MthcMiade,  Oat^tanCIledertA 
lOhtnt^ere,  the  32Bd  r^^  «a&'iM  BjdyM-iif^ert  ddM  up,  and^  alMl 
a  terrilde  fire  <£  mttlAMiy,  the  drdor  nms^givui'  to  aattnltl-  By  this  Htm 
thehonslMcontiiitliDg  thiriiM9d^it^mett'fi^^^  M^il*bytii«flanHii^  i» 
they  got  head/tb  abandoii'  eae^'df  ike  btthiiiig^  Wttldiiigs  ih  sb<Mftifttf^. 
lite  d^enders  at  h»t'  joititd  th^f  dDititadei^-paeted^ih  th^  Antdi, -vAdtt 
itsA  piBsently  itiTMed  %  iki^  Btitish;  add  iheiifl6ed  ipKth  d«stradiMi'fe)r 
the  progrew  of  the  odnihgittiKttt;  Ohiliii«r  iMd'  th^  iM-  tKed*  to  wOfi^ 
iJOn  the  place  Ma  timd  iU  sj^teof  fliam^^  aUabdlMa;  Mt  fldaUg  dte 
htdlding  no  longer  tMM)le,  he,  iHth  a^ftfw  of  the  ibcMis  ^liierpnrfng,  leapM 
tfie  chnrdi  windoir^  and  tried  to  niak)&  hia^^j^ttiit^t^'  th^  aa^ilan^ 
Ihrt  was  shot'  ahd'  di^^  eii^  the  dbitrdfa^jrard  wtdl'iil^ar^  leaA^.  tfio^  &i^ 
4f  his  men  e8dat)dd^iii  lb^  dtthu^ivniidll'fbUbit^. 

On  seaitshing  the  ttclffite  of  the  dtfad'/theife  iiM»  fttbid'iiPliie  fMi^ 
df  several  of  theiii/  MjiP  ibMl^;  intended*  fbf  m^^  ittf  IWIteto.'  (OM^ 
ifko  abfioonded'  b^fbie  M  tight,  WHr  iih!&]  ^aa'  sbfi^ht  fitf '  il^vtertlidW;. 
^en  oh  liie  pmfof bdhlg  antst^,  shot^hiditffl'i^' 

^,*  « Hiatorloal  Journal  of th« KTentathaft happened  at 8t. BnstalShe ddring  the 
Rebellion  of  the  CouDtj  of  Tiro  MonnUins.  Bj  an  BTe-witness."  Pabliahed 
in  VJmi  du  Peuple  and  Xc  Cana(/te7t,.A*I>;  1839. 

i"  At  St.  BedoiV^r  John  Cdlbonie  fbiiiid  npwM^Bof  25b  men  drawn  up  in- 
Hue  eiEhibitiiig-Whitd  flags,  ahd^dtatliigr  thai' tHey  siihvi^^  iftrdlbc^eiioih .  .v 
He  dealt  with  xaticlr  lrtiiaiiidty,*dltOBi8iAnr  litoat'df'thett       t^UkmrtM:  JKH.Jk 
CanadOf  t.  9, 10. 

,  ^  Prior  to  my  learing  Grand  Brftl^,  almost  eyery  house  m  tbb^town  wilr  set 
fire  to,  as  well  as  the  chn'rch,  priest's  house,. Ac.  _  No  exertion  on  mj  part  waa 
q;>ared  to  save  ak  macb  as  possible,  but  the  irregalar  troops  employed  were  not 
&  be  controlled,  abd'were  inet^eiy  case,  I  lielieTe;  tlie  instrdinentaof  the  iafiTc^ 
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Tfio-oomlM-of  8t  ffintelirwBrtfafe  Ukst^attempted'^^  tbe  reBeh,  and^ 
tfeirdefeat'Iiere'fiiiiidted'the  ti^^  at' one  bl6w. 

The-  troop»  mar^ecP  agaiinrt  9tt  Btaoii;  wUdi  pkoe,  aliiioiigh  uixrd- 
flbting,'  met  tiie  fiiteMiFSi*  Bbatadie  and' St:  Dbnis;  whitUer  nearly 
t^ljOO»men  had'beeB  sent  tD^dMrojribe^Uige;  in  revenge  ftr  the  defeat 
of  tiie  32tidl  Tfar  rvroltero  were  noir  in^  despaitr  all'tlieir  chiefe  were 
ttfeff*  OP  were  iiu  fl^hti  ST.  Fiipineao;  and^  seTeral  otber  eompromiiaed 
indi^dtiafe  of'marii^  Had^  ^nd^  liieir  way- across  l^e  frontier  and'weie 
safe  in  tibe  United  States;  THe  opposition  jbnmals  were  under  seizure 
or  sB^nt;  tile  peofft  evefyw^ere-  snbmissi^,  and'  ifa  many  plaoes  thej 
signed  addtesses  piol^snng'tiieir  163ralt7:  The  voices  of  the  clergy  were 
hand-  again  andd  the^  peMoal  wreck,  and  the  bishops  of  Qtiebec  and 
Mmtreal'  began-  to*  retam*  tiianks  to  GTod  fbr  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
tte"  country: 

''What  misery,  ?rhat  ^solaticm^  flave  overspread  many  of  the  fairest 
ifeldfl^"  said^t^  biiiiop  of  Mbntrealj  "since  the  dbmon  of  war  has  been 
ibt  Ibose  mpon  our  beaatiftd'  and*  till  latel;^  happy  countiy ;  wherein 
flBmidance  and  content  reined  erewlfii^  with  order  and'  security,  until 
Hrigands  and  rebels,  by  means^  of  sophistry  and' lies,  misled  a  part  of  the 
feoplb  of  tfiiis  diocese;    How  now,  about  the  flhe  promises  made  (by  the 

fRoditious)  of  the  wonftrftd'  things- they  would  do  fbr  you  ? 

Wiurit  liie  controlling  spirit  of  a  numerical  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
eofontry,  who,  aooor£hg  to  the  insnrgents,  ought  to  have  sway  in  all 
Ibiiigs,  tiiat  directed  tfceir- military  operations  ?  Did  you  find.yourselve0- 
in  a  condition  of  greater  freedom  than  bef6re,  whilb  exposed'  to  all  sovtch 
oF  vexations  j  threatened' wi%h  fire-raisings,  loss  of  goods,  deprivatioa  even 
of  IBe  itself,  if  you  did  not  submit  to  the  fHghtfiil  despotism  of  Aose 
ioDurgentff;  who,  by  vTorent  not  persuasive  means^  caused  mare  than  a 
mtmlsj  of  all  t£e  .d^zpes  Aey  had*  to  tafte  up  arms  against  the  victorious 
arndeff  of  our'  sovereign."  » 

•^RjT  ourselves,"  added  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  "  duringihe  disastere 
of  which  some  parts  of  this  province  have  been  the  theatre,  we  have,  in 
ioBitation  of  Kbees,  nnplored  t^e  Ziord  not  to  abandon  his  people  in  their 
eoctremity ;  and  now  we  have  the  happiness  to  see,  as  well  as  yourselves,^ 
fiiat  God,  in  his  loving-kindness,  listened  to  our  humble  supj^ioations." 

Bht  if  calm  were  re-estabGshihg  m  Lower  Canada,  the  TTppi^  Province 

'^  ffimy  of  tbose  who  served  off  roIimtBers  were  persoiiB  who  had  beea  exceed!- 
iigljriU-trGated  and  plandtered  by  the  patriots  iHkHe  m  the  ascendant)  4armg  a 
pact  ol  the  pwoedhyauamwttJ'    diiis'iis:  ▼;  l.*^.} 
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was  threatened,  in  its  torn,  with  dmilar  troubles  to  those  which  had 
taken  place  in  Montreal  district,  &o.     Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  raised  the 
insurrectional  standard  in  Navy  Island,  two  miles  above  Niagara  Falls ; 
where  he  had  taken  jrefuge  with  a  body  of  Canadian  malcontents,  and 
^'  sympathisers ''  from  the  neighboring  States.    In  London  district,  also, 
some  rebels  were  roving  about  the. country.     The  insurgents,  however, 
could  not  long  make  head  against  the  authorities :  one  party  of  them  was 
put  to  the  rout  in  the  London  district ;  another  was  defeated  at  Amherstr 
burg;  and  Mackenzie's  party  was  obliged  to  quit  Navy  Island,  after 
making  a  show  of  opposition  for  several  days,  so  that  Upper  as  well  as 
Lower  Canada  was  swept  clear  of  insurgents.    But  the  borders,  on  botli 
jsides  of  the  parting  line  between  the  two  provinces  and  the  north-eastena 
States,  were  still  infested  with  parties  of  Canadian  revx^ters  and  intnudve 
Americans,  directed  by  Mackenzie  and  Dr.  Robert  Nelson ;  who  even 
published  a  '^  declaration  of  independence,"  dated  March,  1838.    Within 
the  colony,  all  was  quiet  at  this  time ;  while  the  federal  goremment  sent 
an  armed  force,  under  Oenerals  Scott  and  Brady,  as  a  corps  of  obs^rw 
tion,  which  took  post  on  the  American  frontier-line,  in  view  of  causing 
neutrality  to  be  respected  by  all  citizens  of  the  States.     This  moYement 
was  doubtless  due  to  bellicose  remonstrances,  previously  made  at  Wash- 
ington by  Mr.. Fox,  British  envoy,  against  the  little  respect  which  the 
American  authorities  had  evinced  for  the  laws  of  nations,  while  the 
Canadian  revolt  lasted.    But  the  governors  of  Vermont  and  New  York, 
each  in  a  proclamation  issued  anteriorly,  cautioned  their  people  not  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle  going  on. 

In  other  British  North  American  dependencies,  as  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  jio  revolt  took  place :  on  the  contrary^  as  soon  as  news 
of  the  Canadian  outbreaks  arrived,  the  colonists  of  both  those  countries 
met  in  public  assembly  and  assured  the  authorities  of  their  firm  support. 

Before  the  insurrection  broke  out,  the  Queen,  in  her  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Imperial  legislature,  called  the  attention  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  to  the  troubled  state  of  our  affairs.  Messrs.  Hume  and  Leader 
had  called  upon  the  ministers  to  inform  the  commons  what  course  they 
meant  to  pursue  after  driving  by  their  past  policy,  a  moral,  quiet,  and 
religious  people  to  the  very  brink  of  revolution ;  as  also  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  numbers  of  the  Upper-Canadians  made  common  cause  with  the 
malcontent  race  aforesaid.  In  reply.  Lord  John  Eussell  defended  the 
Canadian  policy  of  the  cabinet ;  but  decliiied  to  enter  into  explanations 
as  to  what  he  or  his  colleagues  meant  to  do  in  the  emergency.  This  mudli 
he  intimated,  that  the  resignation  of  Lord  Gh)sford,  who  had  long  been 
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Bolieiting  his  reoall,  was  now  accepted ;  and  that  Sir  John  Colbome  wonld 
ill  the  place  of  governor  temporarily. 

When  intelligence  of  the  outbreaks  in  the  province  reached  London,  seve- 
lal  merchaDts  of  that  city  trading  with  the  Oanadas,  repaired  in  deputa- 
iion,  for  themselves  and  others,  to  the  colonial^ffice,  and,  on  inqniries 
made,  were  assured  by  Lord  Glenelg  that  the  interests  of  every  loyal  sub- 
ject in  the  colony  would  be  anxiously  cared  for ;  also  that  the  rebellion 
would  very  certainly  be  soon  put  down  by  force.  The  while,  the  mem- 
bars  of  the  commercialist  classes  of  the  province,  especially  the  British 
merchants  in  Quebec,  but  still  more  those  of  Montreal,  b^an  to  clamor 
for  a  union  of  the  two  Oanadas.  In  view  of  communicating  their  earnest 
wishes  on  this  point,  the  former  despatched  Mr.  Stuart,  to  London ;  the 
latter  sending  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Badgley  on  the  same  quest.  They 
inclined  not  to  let  French  nationality  raise  its  head  again ;  and  by  cur- 
rent rumors  among  the  British  population,  which  reached  fitfully  Cana- 
dian ears,  it  was  easy  for  us  to  foresee,  that,  as  soon  as  the  British  party 
were  not  able  to  maintain  a  supremacy  over  the  Canadian  race,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  home  government,  yet  the  Upper-Canadian  population 
becoming  more  considerable,  the  two  provinces  would  be  combined  in  one, 
thus  to  terminate  the  quarrel  between  their  two  races. 

The  Earl  of  Gosford  received  several  valedictory  addresses  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  those  of  the  neighboring  parishes.  He 
left  Quebec,  late  in  February  1838,  vid  the  United  States ;  visiting  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Washington  before  embarking  for  Europe.  Sir  F.  B.  Head, 
governor  of  Upper  Canada,  who  also  had  demanded  a  recall,  was  not  long 
in  following  him.  Several  British  journals  blamed  the  conduct  of  the 
cabinet ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ministers  would  be  supported 
by  the  parliament  and  a  majority  of  the  people.  They  might  reckon  on 
the  approbation  of  the  other  British  North  American  colonists,  as  discus- 
sions  which  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  assembly  of  New  Brunswick 
sufficiently  proved.  The  people  of  that  province  were  even  ready  to  aid 
the  home  government  to  upset  the  whole  social  organization  of  the  Lower- 
Canadians.  "  It  is  a  second  conquest  that  is  wanted  in  that  colony  I" 
ezdaimed  Mr.  Wilmott,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  assembly  in  that  province, 
inspired  by  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Gazette  newspaper  of  Montreal. 
In  Upper  Canada,  where  the  Union  question  had  been  submitted  for 
consideration  to  the  chambers,  the  representatives  consented  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  it,  provided  that  British  preponderance  should  be  ensured  in  the 
compact ;  also  conditioning,  in  advance,  that  no  use  should  be  made  of 
the  French  language  either  in  the  legislature  or  before  the  tribunak. 


4E%  m»Kfn'  or  oMnjsk\ 

to  MB,  and  the  interastB  of  our  raoe..  SiNir  trw  ite'i«nlt  of  tkeimnt 
lOe^ff '  of  1837 ;  ^tt^  Mwr  mtmmamt  of  1688  beit^  Imt  ito  ribioitiTe 
(ftpHtiUfrpatt, '  lU-xK)  pmVot  tho  oouiitiy-'WWB  til6'p0O|i4e  prepared  (Afh 
MdodSflAil  itsvoh);  ThoxmljT'pMtKma  who  wiUD^OMlyiiO  more',  wore  titfoBa 
tflio  made  a>ldttdH)f  tradeof  politioaj  agitMor^,  partlMiN^  Ao.;  who  poaBed} 
fifiAany  oaanr,  ftoia-  one  oampto  the*  otilier  ;*  sone^  naMy  bddimng'iira 
lOVt^hition  as  ensnriiig  a -mtiedyfbresdafcing  abases^  oltomoiilyi^^ardliig 
li-  9b  a' means  imper  foradTttdoitig  tlieir  penomd*  interata^  or  satiaffing 
tbelf  oWti  ambitiotilf  asiHra^okis.  Saeli  k0pl  up'  tlte'  excttement  oif  Ina 
ftUoirr;  all  gaveHie i^n<tD>theiPowtiiand  fbatored^l^dr  neigfabon*  tbui 
taagina^dnr,  tlllatr  lengitr  great*  tMngs  aeemed^  little^  and  littiie  UnngB 
toeked  gt«at;  beth^  bring'  diversely  yiewed  tbrongh  a  medium  of  Hoot 
fllusion.  The  veay  jtid^ent^  of  some'  seemed  tD'  be  pepf^itod  ftr*  the 
tfane.  Pl^esendy  those  trtiom  setf-Iove  oir  interasted'  motivw  impeUedt  or 
Ibdueed  to  join^  with  ftrmer  opponents^  penuaded,  mHr  oidy  othma,  but 
themselves  too,  ihxA  they  were  the  real  patriots' wlneli:  tbey  profiBsaed  ta 
He,  mei«ely  fhmi  diioquentlng  the  seolet^  of  those  ?rho  hadi  a  valid,  olaim 
t^  fiiat  distln<rtiom  Buir  time,  wfai(^'  tiies  all'  men^ep  pretentionB).  asen 
enabled  us  to  disoriminate  die  fhlae  fh>m  the  tme:  woids-pnifesBy.bot 
ev^ntii  show;  aud^  no^  insinoere  man-  ever  yet  endurad*  ndl)l^  the  worst 
tf^nsequenoes  that  mi^t  beM  him  throng  holding  the  cnren.  teoorta 
llie  last  of  lihat  Which  he  takes^to  be  a^rig&tfid  cmine;. 
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ihllOir OI^THK TWO  OMXADikBi^TM^. 

*of  tlie  trouUee  of  1^  In  l^ritain,  I^nuiee,  and  the  United  States.— I'olioy  of  the  Impe. 
ilil  |W^^l^^ntel^^^^^ltfMtte  iii  todt  holttiM  (M  Cdtfadlan  ■fldn.^dttl  of  I>artiMtf  noknlttltett 
gorernor.— Hifl  atriyal  at  Qnebec—Hisprodaniation  to  the  pto]ile.— He  organftMS  hb  eoni^ 
cit— Indiridnals  ander  acoosadon  ibr  poUtioal  offonces  amnestied  or  temporarily  exiled.— 
ttr:  iralMeld'0^ift  aeercftly  to  H.  PttpHtemi  i&d  other  pArly  dbkA.  Attitifde  df  the  B^r. 
eral  partite.— LoM. Durham  in  Upper  Ccnada;^He-8tenree  vini^Joritf  therein  ftrbnMe  t« 
qnion.— Meeting,  in  Qnoheo,  of  the  diiferent  goremorB  of  the  Laurentlan  gulf  region.— 
The  bialf  amnesty,  \fy  Whieh's^efat'  df  thd  in^rimiiMed  p'iHiei  were  arbitrarily  ezOed, 
40noiinoed  ih  the  Brittah  legitlaiiiro^  aiid  dfaavuifM  by  tin  fa^OM  gweniiflttit.*-IxWl 
Durham  resigns  in  disgust— Addretses  at  leare-takin^  for  Eorope,  and  his  replies  thereto. 
-=^9r  John  C^dTbomc^  "i^o  gbyendf  jko  <m.— Benewed  insorteeUon  <^taayed  in  the 
Ctemblydiatriot:— OcflboiiuriittroliertMllierwlth  7  dt  8  thdAMdi«  iton,  ited  riNi4SMtlft 
country^— Namerons  arrests  foUow.— Trials  of  the  parties  implicated.— Eigh^nlne  eon* 
dradied'to  die;  thirt^n'of  whom  are  ezecutcKl,  and  forty-seren  barilshedi- Lord  'Dvt' 
Imm^  B»pott  (mCanadiitf  rtkitt^^Bill  for  t^Unldtt  of  the  CMnaiasbro«iglitihtopi8i 
Uament,  bnt  its  oonsidermtion  delayed  till  next  year.— Mr.  Poolett  Thompson,  nominatM 
gOTemor,  aniyes  at  Quebec.— l^e  repairs  to  Upper  Canada,  and  oonTokes  its  legialstnre.— 
Be  perstAdea  thtf  two  ehatnb^  tiMrtHd  adopt  the  cdhditions  prescribed  fbr  the  prtJjfeetM 
^nion.— That  measure  becomes  a  law  in  Britain,  despite  the  petitions  pfesentM  agidnst  it 
by  the  Lowei^Canadians,  as  well  as  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellin^on  and  Lord 
Gosford.— Tliri  att  of  Unioii  prodhdmdd  in'Cc&adii.— Chnteitt  ibtaarks.— Cafaadllm  ptiipllBt 
aft  the  tHae  of  the  TJnkm.r-'JUrrmsDtXi  sUtiplementary,  popntartion,  stalisties,  ftcs- 

tlhiat,  then,  irsa  to  bd^  tHe  i^^fitUt  of  an'  ahiied  x^esisianoe  so  qnicl^j 
<yf6ipoome7  An  occagioh  planted'  it^lf,  and'  Was  eagerly  taieen  a^ier 
V^g  long  desired  tiy  tlie  fiotonotis  pat^y,  of  incorporating  the  two 
(Sahadas,  politioidlj,  a£l  one  j^vince.  Although  the  attempt  to  etfeot' 
tlat  Oljed)'  in  1822  had  fiuled^  the  dextierous  and  persistent  policy  of 
a^  party  hkd*  he^n  ever  j^i^j^ng  tlie  Way  for  rehlidng  the  project  no# 
Aont  to  bd'^ect^  l^&e  rashness  df  liK.  Pa^^nJ^ti  had,  questionless^ 
Mbh  pi^pitated'  till)  chan^ ;  but'  ilh&  colotiial^ffiod  was  always  on  tlie 
Ibok  6VLi  fbr  fiiiditig'  m^ds  t6  iSkng  about*  the  d^i^'  ddnsumtnation,  and 
A^i  farnse^iiij;'  among  dUt^lv^  ^^f  expectied  th&t  Mbisteiikl  t^ndenotes 
^btdtf  (teuJM  a  ^olenf  cbtictl)9£oB  soon  o^  late:  ])fast)ite  theii^  langtiage,. 
Btitish  Mnl^tril^  kii^W  wdl  thalf  what  thisy  skid  would  i&6t  b^  literall^ 
inteti^reted ;  add  ilhat  t&d'  Cakkadiai^  ^tdd  sbdd  tLp  ilguitet  ti&e  real 
t&rm  inteddbd  them;  unde^  spei^ioiis  preteits  of  goodf  iiiten<&d^  and 
lhi>ough  means^  of  agieMes  based  oA'  dbe^J^tioiid^  dia^i^  of  dltiarliberal 
dUfact^f. 

t^p  lb  t&^  tiihe  We'haVd^a»rrV(^'at^  theie  &i<f  be^do^dtyil  Warirm  tia- 
ffi»a ;  <^titeq(dbh%;  tAb  dbntM  jSist!  ^yihidl&tdd  iSCfrtoted;  Whil'd  ix  tsisui,. 
fiooli  a{tdM6d'  in  BiStaln;  Old  Statto^  and  f  raYitdb;    In  ttus' tfiiiteft'  KingE.- 
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dom,  as  soon  as  news  anriyed  of  the  first  revolt,  measures  were  taken  for 
sending  troops  over  to  repress  it;  while,  in  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment had  great  tiifficnlty  to  keep  in  leash  sympathising  citizens,  Imndreds 
of  whom  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Mackenzie,  to  the  great  disquiet  of 
Upper  Canada  all  the  winter  through.  In  France,  Canada  had  been  so 
completely  forgotten,  that  people  were  asking  of  one  another  whereaboats 
it  lay ;  and  had  to  be  reminded  that  it  was  still  the  abiding-plaoe  of  cer- 
tain descendants  of  their  own  race  of  other  days,  located  in  parts  beyond 
sea.  Then  the  Ghillio  mind  was  stirred  in  our  favor  ]  and  a  repubUcan 
journal  soggested  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  legion  of  auxiliaries,  to 
assist  us  in  the  struggle.  The  Gazette  de  France^  in  a  more  thoughtful 
spirit,  thus  disserted  on  the  affairs  of  Canada :  '^  There  we  find  another 
Ireland  re-produced  ]  a  country  to  be  oppressed,  to  suffer  under  the  arbi- 
trary yoke  of  its  conquerors.  It  is  coerced  for  its  religious  belief;  and, 
though  its  people  are  nominally  put  on  a  footing  of  equality,  they  are  yet 
separated  from  their  fellow-colonists  by  outrageous  political  inferiority... 
Conquerors  thought  that  nationalities  could  be  made  and  unmade  at  the 
fiat  of  a  diplomacy  void  of  heart ;  that  the  territory  of  a  people  might  be 
cut  and  shaped  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  cloth ;  and  that  communities  of  men 
could  be  readily  broken  up  and  allotted,  some  to  one  master,  some  to 
another,  as  easily  as  so  many  herds  of  cattle.  Because  an  invasion,  and 
defeats  in  resisting  it,  have  made  a  people  succumb  to  the  conqueror,  is 
he  to  suppose  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  them  his  absolute  property,  both 
body  and  soul,  by  imposing  upon  them  his  laws,  his  religion,  his  habit- 
udes, and  his  language  ?  Is  he  to  be  sanctioned  in  changing,  by  con- 
straint, the  very  heart  of  a  people  by  imposed  educational  institutions ;  or 
shall  he  be  allowed,  without  reprobation,  to  invade  the  most  sacred  part 

of  man's  moral  constitution,  the  sanctuary  of  conscience What 

are  the  rights  now  contended  for  in  Quebec  and  at  Montreal  ?  Of  direct- 
ing the  outlay  of  public  money  by  those  who  have  furnished  it  (surely  the 
right  of  all  men),  and  representation  in  the  legislature,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  that  nationality  which  emigrants  took  with  them  to 
America ;  even  as  Eneas  is  fabled  to  have  taken  with  him  into  Italy,  the 

laws  and  customs  of  Ilion,  as  well  as  the  penates.of  the  exiles  he  led 

"  And  as  if  to  give  the  world  a  bodily  token  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
Canadian  movement,  and  of  its  conformity  to  right  principles,  we  find  that 
the  two  men  at  its  head  are,  one  of  French  the  other  of  Irish  blood, 
namely,  M.  Papineau  and  Mr.  O'Connell, — ^both  catholics,  and  each  alike 
claiming  for  his  fellow-sufferers  and  himself  religious  liberty,  along  with 
political  freedom ;  in  fine,  such  institutions  and  laws  as  those  in  the  oonu 
munities  to  which  they  severally  belong  have  founded  and  developed." 
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Had  the  revolt  been  of  a  more  serious  character  than  it  was,  the  Amer- 
ican government,  and  probably  that  of  France  afterwards,  would  have 
been  impelled  to  intervene  with  an  effect  sufficient  to  ensure  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  two  Ganadas.  But  as  the  troubles  which  had  burst  out  were 
rather  the  result  of  a  political  struggle  prolonged  beyond  endurance,  than 
due  to  a  formed  determination  to  shake  off  British  supremacy,  the  chie& 
of  the  movement  did  not  yield  to  the  desire  of  their  followers  to  take  up 
anns  tall  the  eleventh  hour ;  and  even  in  the  address  from  the  six  coun- 
ties' association,  although  menaces  were  thrown  out,  anticipations  of 
a  hoped-for  redress  of  grievances  still  formed  a  topic :  so  true  is  this,  that 
tthose  who  subscribed  it  had  made  no  preparations  whatever  for  following 
ap  their  menaces  by  war.  And  in  the  physical  resistances  which  followed, 
at  St.  Denis  and  St.  Oharles,  not  one  man  in  four  had  a  firelock ;  while 
the  attack  madis  upon  the  insnigents  was  made,  not  by  r^nlar  corpff 
despatched  to  confront  rebeUion,  but  by  parties  of  soldiers  sent  to  aid  civil 
officers  in  making  captions.  Nevertheless,  as  an  example  of  successful 
tumultuary  resistance  is  ever  perilous  to  a  government,  it  was  inevi-- 
table  that  ours  should  act  with  rigor  at  the  outset,  and  put  it  down 
promptly  by  a  display  of  superior  force ;  for  those  who  cannot  repress  a 
body  of  revolted  colonists,  will  soon  have  ta  deal  with  a  nation  of  revolu- 
tionists. Aware  of  this  by  past  American  experience,  the  almost  univer- 
sal British  mind  was  all  for  war  against  the  insurgents.  As  soon  as  the 
Imperial  parliament  assembled  (Jan.  16),  Lord  John  Russell  explained 
what  measures  for  repression  of  the  revolt  had  been  determined  on ;  and 
addresses  to  the  Queen  from  both  houses,  were  moved  and  carried,  assur- 
ing her  Majesty  of  their  support  in  the  crisis.  Next  day,  his  Lordship 
brought  in  a  bill  for  suspending  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  they  were  successively  brought  forward, 
led  to  a  discussion  which  continued  for  several  days ;  yet  a  part  of  the- 
opposition  made  to  each  in  turn  was  due,  not  to  a  wish  to  defend  French- 
Oanadian  interests,  but  to  make  a  handle  of  our  complaints  for  assailing 
the  easting  cabinet.  Whig-and-tory  contestations  between  those  party 
athletes  Eussell  and  Feel,  such  partisan  wrestlings  were  not  likely  to 
result  in  any  favorable  result  for  oppressed  colonists.  Boebuck  was  heard, 
at  great  length,  against  the  bill  as  agent  for  Lower  Canada ;  making  an 
exposition  of  colonial  wrongs,  the  detail  of  which  lasted  four  hours.  But 
his  influence  in  the  lower  house  had  fallen  off ;  and,  besides,  he  had  not 
always  acted  prudently  in  our  behalf.  Thus  he  attended  at  a  meeting 
hidden  in  London,  presided  by  Mr.  Hume,  at  which  it  was  declared  that 
the  possession  of  Canada  was  of  no  advantage  to  Britain,  seeing  that  it 
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petitioa, |>«fjia#Mit,  and  to  v^dw^  t^ ffuu^iy  Ip-^Evnwmoc^  tjb^.  cioer^p^ 
Qf,  tbe  ogJoffiBtp.    T^  rai^.  op.  A««h  (ft  (y^ofiti^n  fig9p.  i^h  ugqaotiye,  at  ^ 
Ijipie  of  an  baoirs^ol^onaiy  jnoTeiii«at,„wa8  giyiiig  ,6iicoii^«g«in^t  V>^  <he 
ipakontenta  jbo  per3976re,  a^d^  by  oon8eq««i€6^i^isu|g  j/a  Britain  feelii^ga 
9f  suspioion  ag^on^  tibe  CaaadiaaB.   .  IJT^yerlj^leaB,  Ii9i^  BiaoghiMEn-  vid 
tibe  Dolce  of  WejIMngtQn^  Ji&  tbe  hqoiMi  .^f  JLorda,  ;with  tKewa.  Warbuto^i, 
Hjome,  JLeader,  and  Stanley  in  t^  conuiumB,  blaaoMkd  1ji6.«igiff4aot#f 
iplniB^n,  aod  tbi^w  upopi  thaoL  the  4i^a»4it^f  t^e  eyents  tliat  liadt^kaD 
place.    Lord  Brougham,  jin  pfurtlp^jdar,  mi^e  a^ypeeeh  in-wjiiah  he  reoooi- 
m^dqd  cl^ency  for  the  insorgenta,  and^^mriheld; their, light  to  revolt; 
saying, "  We  iQ^dly  ocprajra  the  G%n%difiB8,"  vgad  he ;  >'  bnt  ipjbiah  i^  the 
QOimtry,  who  are  the  people,  who  ga?e  th^oL  theezfanf^e.of  AnanjBjnelioar? 
Ton  ei;cMi^  against  the^i  for  rev(dting :  yon,  who  hyre  disposed  of  tfaiir 
money  ^th^t  their  consent ;  yqn,  who  ha^e  viola^  those  rj^its  whifjl 
you  made  a  merit  of  MvM%  acooi^ed  to  Uiem.    .TJtien,  you  ei^iuniprate  Umbt 
oj^er  adyaatages;  how  Ijhat  they  have  noi  taxeft.to  p^y,  thf^tftiiey  oieoeKse 
oonsid^rable  $dd  from  this  co^tryy  that  Uiay^jqy  gratoitcmaly  preoiiWB 
tiling  priyileg^  whieh  it  cost  na  dear  to  obtain,  and  then  you  wind:fip 
aU  with  the  scornful  obseryation :  ^^fhe-wht^e  dii^uie  botiveen  aa and 
them  resolves  itself  into  jtihe  fact,  that  we  haye  appropijated  sqmed&aO^OQO 
without  the  perynifision  of  their  assembly  V    ,Why,  it  ^ras  for  resisting  the 
illegal  eziu^ion  of  a  poor  pqond  ateding^  thut.  Hao^en  gained  an,  nndy* 
ing  name  as  i^  Snglish  pat^ot ;  a  i|p[ie  for  w];^c|h  the  Plantagenets-aivi 
the  Qudphs  would  haye  giyea  all  the  blood,  that  fiqm^  in  th^  yein^l 
If  it  be  a  crime  to  resbt  oppression^  to^  rise  up  agf^net^a  wurping  .popar, 
a^id  to  defead  public  freedom  when  ^t.  js  assffUed^  .which  foe  the  greatest 
criminals  ?     Was  it  not  qurselTes  who  set  tt^e  ezfonple  to  .o«r  Amexie^ 
brei^n  ?    .  Blame  them  not  too  Jiarshly  for  fbUQii^ng  it. . ... ..... .  ^Qesidi^ 

you  propose  to  p^ni^fh  a  iprhple  proyince,  because  itcQntains  a.fiiw m^tMO- 
tent  parishes ;  thus,  by  your  undi|K»iziunating  prDBoriptioQS,,yqu  obaslve 
those  even  nfho  have  belped  you  to  stifle  the  infaxi)BC|bi(in  I" 

Yet  the  minority. who  yqted  agi^ns^  the  miniatarial  prc^t^^ipiong  t|ie 
commons,  was  bvt^7pr  Sstrpng,?— half  pf  the^nw^bersbeing.theaabsevit.* 


*  The  numbers  of  a  final  majority  and  mlnoritjr  in  either  hoase  of  parliament, 
gire  no  proper  indication  of  the  relatiye  strength  of  either  on  any  contested  soi- 
ject.  It  is  at  the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  that  its  &te  is  ▼irtoaHj- determined. 
Voting  aflerwardSi  is  usually  little-more  thanr  fo^al.  The  commoners  opposed 
to  the  QwpjBdfan  coerpipn  billware  th^cn^S  4»  mva^QimmaavthaathaiMI^ 
wonld  hare  his  readers  beliere.— £• 
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1,  aerarthilei^,  dhMgftd^MMrtw^fc)  limit:  tbefp^ir^Es  jfinU 
intended  to  be  Teetediiii.the.gQ>fi«Eaw  «nd  ^piQcialoQiHi^),. w^io.w^r&iioiewit 
to^nla  jto>]iUe  in  Oaaftda^  wJule  ila  a«i0litation.ii0«Q  juDi.%be;iMaw.  Afto- 
tber.u^qnast flusoodeced  to  be^madoi w,libe  990^^.91$  if> (t^^M^ of  |1^ 
OMjatry.  The  Sari ^f  I)axJb«»>-ii(a»,Gli08eD.&r.'«bMf  ^f  tbis  xowion.tf 
i]i|i|mzy .  When . nQwiaated  to  tha oftee, m  orderto^ pcctdifpoBe tibe Q«j9a- 
dians^in  his  fovor,. ids. Lordship  ,%nn9WMed,  ia  the  hocuie  of  lords,  tb«t 
vhikhewouldieadeafor,  to^jouike;  (ha  MiHramaey  9f  Brijtoin  be  respectod 
i&.eFeiy  part  of  the. colony^  be  .woidd,p«;kroiuie  no  sooti<Wt  of  the  popida- 
tion  in espeGuJ,  Aether  EngUsby^ F«enob>  on  Gigaadlan ;.  buii  that  he.  wonj^l 
aiinajttister  ^u^dpe  to  all,  «nd.exiei»d  to  allan eqiMl. pnot^etion.  BwKg 
thaaUendant disonsskm  iiiparUaia^niiy  UieMi»ifl|era)ttd their  seeretaisi 
with  the  greatest  eace,  and  to  tJiebstinaoifestod  a  reserve  which  impost 
Qtt  many  persons.  I^ocd  Jol¥i  BASsett  annewooed,  that  the  erown  woldd 
avail  itself  of  the  royal  pverogatiYe  to  authoriae  the  fwd,  in.  its  nione,  to 
seleot  ten  indiTidnals  in  Loiwer. Canada,  and  .aamany  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
^inoe,  flhonld  he  think JBt,  tQ  fonn.a*oQiinail  ipr  asai^ing  him  wUh  their 
i^Tioe;  lest the^Teniinient;ividohwaatofrapersedethe Canadian c^ 
tion  for  a  time,  should  seem  to  be  entirely  that  of  the  ministers  and  th<9ff 
nominee.  LordHoiiddc^inreplyAo'air  B4Peel,.aflBoted  to  insist  on  the 
neoessity  of  dealing  jnstty.byi  jOie  Oanadi^ais.  Thiui  he  obsorred,  '^  Ifxl 
tbooght  the  great  jnasa  of  the:  peoplewere  hoe^e  to  3iitain>  I  should  sajr 
that  what  ought  to  be.dane  would  be^tosee  how  aifinal  separation  betwa^ 
them  and  us  could  ..be  efiEeeted  without  saerifioiiig  Botiah  iaterests.  Bit 
IJio  not  think  that  the  Oanadiwn.  people  are  of^poead  to  British  dominar 
tion ;  for  our  aUianoeia  yet  n^eae.neoesflary  .to  tiiem,  than  thm  eonneetian 
i^  important  for  .us.  Jf  it  be  only  fer.  their,  laws  and  particular  usagsa 
that  they  are  stcuggiyuigt  anrroundadaa  they  acaby.&  peo]^  of  diffidning 
raoes^  they  must  be  awara  that  they  would  be  made  .to  undergo,,  if  they 
lost  British  proteotion,«a  muoh  mora  videntohange  than  any  whioh  th^ 
ha^a  yet  had  to  endure ;  one  oertainly  gieatecandmore  general  than  any 
whioh  wa  may  mean  to  psresGdifae  for.  them." 

.He  added  an  expression  of  his  belief,  that  .thosaedomsta  who  aspiriad 
to  national  independenoa  were  few  in.  number ;  and  that  the  implicatad 
parties  had  been.  Jed  on  at^  by  atepto.a  eriab,  .because  eaoh  man  hop^d 
toidumph  over  his  adjrersary.  Ha  said  rihatihe  did  not  despair  of  bdth 
the  oontending  paitiea  being  satisfied ;  but  stiU  ha  thought  that  a  system 
ofiunlimited  exeoutire  xesponsihQity  was  icreoonoilabla  with  the  relations 
?duflh  ought  to  exist,  betwaen  .a  colony,. and tfthe  metropolitan  power. 
ItfrdHowiok,  like  every  .other  speaker  on  Aha^ioiniatorial  ade,- carefully 
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avoided  all  mention  of  any  intended  union  of  ^e  two  Canadaa,  either  on 
this  occasion  or  any  other  while  the  discussion  lasted. 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  in  opposition,  disapproved  of  the  suspension 
of  the  constitution ;  but  he  approved  of  the  choice  of  Lord  Duiham  to 
govern  the  country  ad  interim,  if  its  suspension  must  take  place.  Mr. 
Ghrote  said,  "  If  the  violation  in  part  of  the  constitution  determined  the 
Oanadians  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  rights,  if  Lord  Oosford  precipitated 
a  revolt  merely  by  adopting  certain  resolutions,  how  will  they  endure  the 
suspension  of  the  constitution  entirely,  and  the  confiscation  of  popular 
freedom  ?''  Mr.  Warburton  proposed  to  grant  complete  emancipation ; 
saying,  ^'  Britain  has  aided  the  people  of  Oreece,  of  Poland,  of  South 
America,  of  Hanover,  to  achieve  or  to  attempt  gaining  their  freedom : 
why  should  we  wish  to  deny  that  benefit  to  the  Canadian  people  ?'' 

These  extreme  ideas  probably  put  forward  tentatively  succeeded  not  in 
drawing  out  the  ministers  as  to  their  final  intents.  Mr.  EUice,  who  was 
not  always  in  their  confidence  although  their  adherent,  and  who  had  not, 
as  we  know,  their  skil^lnese,  lauded  the  nomination  of  Lord  Durham ; 
adding  a  suggestion,  that  he  should  govern  Canada  in  the  same  way  as 
Lneland  was  ruled. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  Lords  Brougham,  EUenborough,  and  Mansfield 
protested  against  suspending  the  constitution;  because  they  thought, 
now  that  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  there  was  no  need  for  such  a  measure. 
Lord  EUenborough  taunted  the  ministry  for  designing  to  unite  the  two 
Oanadas;  he  exclaimed,  that  this  was  the  true  and  only  reason  for 
persisting  in  their  present  course.  Lord  Olenelg,  unmasked  by  this 
sudden  apostrophe,  loudly  disavowed  harboring  any  such  intention ;  and 
declared  that  the  cabinet  wished  only  to  modify  the  constitution :  as  for 
a  union,  he  added,  that  could  be  effected  only  by  consent  of  the  people  of 
the  two  provinces  themselves.  Ministers  thought  they  could  impose  upon 
the  world  all  the  more  easily  by  holding  this  language,  in  that  tiiey 
affaoted,  during  the  discussion,  to  speak  of  the  Canadians  as  a  race  of 
ignorant  simpletons  easy  to  deceive :  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
troubles ;  which  practically  proved,  if  they>  did  no  more,  that  they  appre- 
ciated their  rights,  and  keenly  fdt  when >  they  were  unjustly  ignored. 

After  a  number  of  petty  contrarieties  which  the  ministers  had  to 
endure  at  the  hands  of  opposition  parties  in  the  two  houses,-— chiefly  due 
to  the  vague  terms  they  used  while  invoking  on  the  occasion  the  principles 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  conciliation  (always  dwelling,  too,  on  the  inherent 
vices  of  the  Canadian  constitution),^— the  Imperial  parliament  accorded 
to  them-  all  the  essential  powers  they  had  at  first  asked  for ;  and  Lord 
Durham  made  immediate  preparations  for  his  passage  to  Canada* 
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The  earl,  a  great  radical  thongli  he  were  in  his  politicB,  was  personally 
very  fond  of  luxury  and  show.*  He  had  represented  his  sovereign,  with 
Burpaasing  pomp,  as  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1833.  He  now 
aspired  to  eclipse,  by  a  parade  of  vice-regality,  all  the  splendor  of  prece- 
ding governors  of  Canada.  The  ship^f-war  which  brought  his  Lordship 
to  our  honored  shores  was  richly  fitted  up  for  his  especial  use.  Its  state- 
rooms and  cabins  were  resigned  to  the  use  of  his  numerous  suite  and 
confidants ;  to  his  secretaries,  his  aides-de-camp,  &c.  A  band  of  musicians^ 
on  board,  made  the  time  passed  in  voyaging  seem  short.  Previously,  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  were  to  play  subordinate  parts  in  the  mission,. 
had  been  sent  on  to  await  the  arrival  of  its  chief.  Two  regiments  of 
royal  guards,  with  some  hussars,  were  also  embarked  for  Quebec.  In  a 
word,  all  things  betokened  a  display  among  us  of  ambassadorial  mag- 
nificence hitherto  unknown  to  any  r^on  of  North  America;  When  the 
great  man  arrived  in  Quebec,  the  parliament-house  was  fitted  up  as  a 
palace  for  him  and  his  followers. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  parliament  by  its  bill  had  suspended 
the  Canadian  constitution,  an  order  was  sent  to  Sir  John  Oolbome  to 
form  a  special  council  for  despatch  of  the  more  pressing  executive 
business.  This  body,  22  in  number,  a  moiety  of  all  being  Canadian,  met 
in  April.  Public  tranquillity  now  seeming  to  be  ensured,  the  several- 
volunteer  corps  assembled  during  the  troubles  were  broken  up. 

When  Lord  Durham  arrived  before  Quebec,  the  province  was  in  a  states 
of  perfect  calm.  Two  days  afterwards  (May  29)  he  landed,  under  a 
salute  of  artillery,  from  ships  and  citadel ;  and,  with  his  suite,  amid  a 
double  line  of  soldiers,  ascending  in  state  to  the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  he 
there  forthwith  took  the  prescribed  oaths,  with  all  accustomed  formalities. 
He  wished  to  signalize  at  once  his  advent  to  power,  by  an  act  of  grace  in 
&vor  of  parties  in  durance  for  political  offences ;  but  found  this  to  be 
impracticable  just  yet,  no  crown  officer  being  then  in  presence  to  aid  him 
with  direction  and  advice  in  the  matter.  He  failed  not,  however,  to 
address  a  long  proclamation  f  to  the  people ;  in  which  he  employed  a 

*  An  OBtenflibljr  democratic  noble  is  ever  tlie  moat  deep-dyed  of  ariatocrato  at 
heart.  A  flaming  reformer  is  a  political  despot  lamed  wrong  aide  ont.  Doable 
exemplars  of  this,  among  Biltiah  earla  of  the  laat  age,  were  *'  citizen  Oharlea 
Stanhope,''  and  radical  John  George  Lambton-Darham.  Bat  the  "  pare  patrio- 
tism'^  aacribed  to  the  latter  was  really  bom  of  a  biliona  temperament. — B. 

t  The  author,  as  above,  ascribea  to  the  earl'a  proclamation  the  character  of 
lengthineaa,  thongh  it  did  not  contain  600  words  exclualTe  of  the.  anbacribing 
paragraphs  ;  forgetting  the  mjriad  phrases  ever  in  nae  by  the  Papineana,  Morina , 
Ac,  for  giving  expression  to  even  the  pettiest  of  the  political  grievances  afflicting 
their  patriotic  hearts.— 3. 

80 
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strain  of  language  whioh  marked  him  for  bdng  a  personage  not  at  all 
aogniiant  of  what  it  were  needful  to  aaj  in  addreesing  a  North-Amerioan 
population.  For  example,  in  one  paasage  thus  did  his  lordship  deliTer 
himself:  ''  The  honest  oonsoientious  advoeates  of  reform,  and  of  the 
amelioration  of  defective  institutions,  will  reoeive  from  me,  without 
distinction  of  party,  races,  or  politics,  that  assbtanoe  and  encouragement 

which  their  patriotimn  has  a  right  to  oommand ; but  all  distuiAien 

of  the  public  peace,  all  yiolators  of  the  law,  all  enenues  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  British  empire,  will  find  in  me  an  uncompromising  opponenti" 
Again,  speaking  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution,  he  obaerfed, 
'^  On  you,  the  people  of  British  America,  on  your  conduct,  and  tlie 
extent  of  you  co-operation  with  me,  will  mainly  depend  whe^r  tiutt 
event  shall  be  delayed  or  immediate.  I  therefore  invite  firom  you  l^e 
most  free,  unreserved  communications.  I  beg  you  to  consider  me  as  a 
friend,  and  an  arbitrator  ready  at  all  times  to  listen  to  your  wiahes,  eom- 
plaints,  and  grievances ;  for  I  am  fully  determined  to  act  with  the  striet- 
est  impartiality." 

Now  this  language  savored  too  much  of  the  despotioal,  it  betrayed  too 
plainly  the  proud  consciousness  of  power  possessed,  to  please  every  one. 
A  right  estimation  of  the  man  who  used  it  had  already  been  taken, 
founded  on  the  almost  oriental  pomp  he  chose  to  indulge  in.  Wishing 
to  persuade  the  people  that  upon  him  alone  their  destiny  depended,  his 
first  public  act  was  to  dismiss  Oolbome's  special  councillors,  although 
they  had  issued  too  many  ordinances  more  or  less  conformable  to  the 
arbitrary  spirit  of  the  time ;  he  also  informed  the  executive  counoiUors 
(the  originators  of  all  the  late  troubles),  that  for  the  present  he  had  no 
need  of  their  services  either;  and  he  named  ;pTo  forma  an  executive 
council  along  with  a  new  special  council,  composed  of  his  secretary,  Hr. 
Boiler,  admiral  Pag^t  (then  just  arrived),  Generals  Clitherow  and  Mac- 
donnell,  Colonel  Charles  Grey,  and  several  other  persons  of  his  suite. 
He  added  to  them  five  judges,  along  with  Mr.  Daly,  provincial  seoretaiy, 
and  Mr.  Routh,  commissary-general,  because  he  had  need  of  some  one 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  country. 

He  afterwards  organized  divers  commissions,  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
administration  of  unsettled  lands,  also  respecting  immigration,  municipal 
institutions,  and  education.  The  seigniory  of  Montreal,  belonging  to  the 
Montreal  seminarists,  and  the  board  of  mortgages,  also  engaged  his  lord- 
shipV  attention.  The  British  party  had,  for  a  long  time  back,  desired  to 
confiscate  the  estates  of  the  Sulpicians,  as  those  of  the  BecoUets  and 
Jesuits  had  been  already;  but  Durham,  who  knew  how  serviceable  it 
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-would  be  to  his  projeots  not  to  ezoite  the  appiehensionB  of  the  clergy, 
8Bued  the  oocasion,  now  presented,  to  assure  them  of  his  fitvorable 
regard ;  and  to  prove  it,  accorded  an  incontrovertible  title  of  possession 
to  the  incorporated  eodesiastios  of  Montreal  seminary. 

A  rock  ahead  in  his  lordship's  course  was  the  disposal  of  the  phaiges 
bfonght  against  sondiy  individuals  for  sedition  and  rebellion.    Trials  finr 
political  offences  are  raid j  viewed  with  any  favor  by  the  public ;  and 
prosecuting  governments  seldom  come  out  of  their  judicial  contests  with 
individuals  without  losing  a  part  of  their  popularityr,  if  even  without 
some  diminution  of  their  power.    In  the  present  case.  Lord  Durham 
well  knew  that  the  incriminated  persons  would  not  be  brought  in  guilty 
of  treason,  unless  by  jurymen  selected  from  the  ranks  of  their  enemies. 
He  therefore  preferred  to  proceed  by  a  method  of  his  own,  which  would 
avoid  the  risk  and  oost  of  formal  biw-process,  and  should  have  an  air  of 
magnanimity  about  it  at  the  same.time.    Taking  advantage  of  an  aui^i- 
cious  season, — ^the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  (June 
28,  1838), — he  suddenly  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  of  all  political 
offences  committed  during  the  recent  troubles :  making  exception,  however, 
of  the  oases  of  fourscore  individuals ;  but  even  in  their  regard,  an  intimation 
was  made  in  the  proclamation,  that,  after  undergoing  an  exile  for  unspe- 
eified  periods,  they  might  hope  to  be  restored  to  their  country  and  homes 
as  soon  as  public  safety  would  permit.     There  were  further  excepted 
firom  final  pardon,  the  murderers  of  a  British  subaltern  officer,  who  was 
intercepted  and  slain  while  carrying  despatches  to  his  superiors,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  late  revolts.     Of  the  80  persons  designated  for  banish- 
ment, some  were  in  prison,  and  the  rest  had  fled  abroad.     The  former 
were  to  be  sent  to  Bermuda,  and  retained  as  convicts  usually  are.     The 
government,  having  but  a  speculative  power  over  the  latter  class  of 
accused  parties,  could  only  forbid  their  return  to  the  colony — unless  by 
special  permissicNQ — under  severe  penalties.     This  seemed  to  be  sage  and 
humane  as  well  as  an  easy  way  of  surmounting  a  great  difficulty ;  but 
unhappily,  by  ordaining  the  transportation  of  accused  persons  to  penal 
colonics  without  the  accustomed  forms  of  jurisprudence,  he  became  a 
violator  of  his  country's  laws,  and,  as  he  had  many  enemies  in  the  British 
legislature,  the  occasion  was.  eagerly  seused  by  the  latter  to  denounce  him 
personally,  and  damage  the  credit  of  the  cabinet  under  whose  instructions 
he  acted. 

By  the  Canadians,  however,  the  parties  most  ooncemed,  the  measure 
was  favorably  looked  on ;  and  the  earl's  agents  in  the  colony  were  careful 
(o  foster  their  contentment  on  the  occasion.    In  the  journal  intituled 
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The  Canadian^  an  artide  now  appeared  (June  8),  written  by  Mr. 
Derbiahire,  an  employ^  of  the  earrs,  in  which  the  project  of  a  union  of 
the  two  proyinoes,  lately  advocated  by  the  British  jonmals  of  Montreal, 
was  argamentatively  combated.  There  was  mnch  art  in  this ;  for  people 
were  thence  led  to  infer  that  both  master  and  man  held  the  same  senti- 
ments  on  this  vexed  subject  Thus  was  his  lordship's  popularity  meant 
to  be  increased,  and  the  coming  indemnity  measure  have  the  better  chance 
of  finding  acceptance  with  the  French-Canadians.  Not  only  so,  but  eveiy 
occasion  was  taken  by  the  earl's  double^ealing  agents,  to  denounce  the 
dying  abuses  indulged  in  by  preceding  chief  administrators,  and  to  sound 
the  praises  of  the  people's  representatives,  for  submitting  so  long  and  so 
patiently  to  such  enormities  1  One  emissary  (Mr.  Wakefield)  was  sent 
secretly,  by  the  earl,  to  seek  out  M.  Papineau.  Several  timeB  previously 
did  he  meet  M.  Lafontaine  at  Montreal,  whom  he  sought  to  persuade  of 
the  good  intents  of  his  lordship ;  intimating  that  he  (Wakefield)  was 
about  to  have  an  interview  with  M.  Papineau,  in  the  United  States,  not 
as  an  envoy  of  the  administration,  but  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Wm.  Moles- 
worth  and  Mr.  Leader,  in  name  of  both  of  whom  he  b^ged  M.  Lafontaine 
to  give  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  '^Canadian  Chief,"  as  he 
expected  much  good  would  result  therefrom.  He  said  also  to  M.  Cartier, 
in  passing  to  Burlington,  that  the  earl,  and  Messrs.  Buller  and  Turton, 
were  great  friends  of  his  ( Cartier 's)  compatriots.  AfUsr  Wakefield's 
return,  he  assisted  at  diffsrent  interviews  with  Mr.  Buller  and  M. 
Lafontaine,  in  which  much  was  said  r^arding  the  constitution  and  the 
ordinance  regarding  the  excepted  exiles.  At  a  later  period,  and  after  the 
ordinance  had  been  disavowed  by  the  home  government,  other  partisans 
of  the  discredited  earl  tried,  but  without  success,  to  engage  several 
leading  Canadians  to  get  up  public  meetings  for  defending  his  lordship's 
policy.* 

All  these  manoeuvres  were  had  recourse  to,  as  much  as  possible,  out  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  party ;  for  whom  a  quite  different  tone  of 
language  was  adopted. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find,  in  the  history  of  any  country,  more  shamefol 
acts  than  those  committed,  at  this  time,  by  British  political  agents. 
Unfortunately,  being  skilful  intriguers,  some  of  these  persons  contrived 
to  reach  the  innermost  heart  of  several  of  our  political  leaders ;  and  their 
success  in  sounding  the  Lower-Canadian  mind  encouraged  Lord  IXurham 
to  strive  to  consummate  his  great  intent;   which  was,  to  kill  French 

*  Letter  of  M.  Lafontaine  to  the  editor  of  VAurort^  Montreal,  Jan.  17,  1839. 
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Bationality  among  m.  Thus,  after  haying  passed  many  hours,  nay  entire 
days,  on  divers  occasions,  in  the  society  of  some  of  our  chief  men, — 
giving  themselves  out,  the  while,  for  our  assured  friends, — they  published 
openly  their  opinion,  in  the  London  newspapers,*  that  the  British  public 
had  been  deceived  and  blinded,  for  the  Canadians  merited  no  sympathy 
whatever ;  adding,  that  they  (the  writers)  took  this  public  mode  of  making 
the  British  people  aware  of  the  impositions  lately  put  upon  them  by 
the  apologists  of  an  unworthy  race.  In  particular,  M.  Lsibntaine,  and 
others  of  our  eminent  compatriots,  were  represented  as  being  men  of 
limited  capacity,  unlettered,  deficient  in  capacity,  and  slaves  of  the  nar- 
rowest prejudices. 

Concurrently,  intimate  relations  were  establishing  between  Lord  Dur- 
ham and  the  British  citizens  of  Montreal, — a  body  of  colonists  who  led 
aB  the  rest  of  their  compatriots  among  us  at  that  time.  At  first,  indeed, 
ihe  British  party  had  its  little  distrusts  of  his  lordship;  but  their  leaders 
had  now  got  hold  of  the  earPs  master-idea,  and  thus  sustained  him  with 
all  their  might.  The  earl,  in  the  course  of  a  vice-regal  progress  through 
the  province,  in  passing  to  Montreal  was  there  received  ^^with  all  the 
honors"  as  a  thing  of  course;  he  seizing  the  occasion  to  indoctrinate  the 
leaders  of  the  party  with  the  particulars  of  his  plan  for  an  incorporating 
Union  of  the  Canadas. 

The  earl  was  right  so  far,  in  thus  hastily  cropping  laurels  which  were 
soon  destined  to  wither.  An  invincible  dislike  to  the  earl  personally, 
yet  more  than  disapproval  of  the  mission  he  was  sent  on,  pervaded  the 
lords  and  commons'  houses  after  his  departure  from  the  British  shores. 
The  secrecy  with  which  the  government  chose  to  envelop  its  intents  with 
r^ard  to  Canadian  polity,  seemed  to  provoke  the  ire  even  more  than  it 
piqued  the  curiosity  of  the  mystified  legislature.  The  members  of  the 
cabinet,  though  of  course  perfectly  aware  of  all  that  was  intended  to  be 
done  in  the  case,  when  inquiring  members  tried  to  sound  them  as  to  how 
the  earl  would  act  in  any  given  case,  ever  simulated  an  impotency  of 
answering  the  natural  question,  "  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  "  His  lord- 
ship's compeers  of  the  upper  house,  in  particular,  were  much  chafed  at 
oabinet  evasions ;  and  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  earl's  arbitrary  dis- 
posal of  the  cases  of  the  chief  Canadian  revolters  and  their  accomplices, 
as  also  of  his  Lordship's  administrative  metamorphoses,  the  ''  outs " 
were  in  high  dudgeon,  not  to  say  fiercely  wroth,  at  his  off-hand  way  of 
dealing  with  men  and  things.     Thus  Lord  Lyndhurst  declared  in  his 

•  Letter  signed,  "Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,"  in  The  Spectator,  London 
weekly  paper,  Nov.  22,  183S. 
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place,  tfaatno  radi  act  of  despotum  aa  that  perpetrated  by  the  Dnrfaam 

indemnity  ordinance  had  ever  been  baiarded  in  any  eomitiy  at  aD  regard- 

ftd  of  legal  fonna    The  miniaterB,  wishing  to  defend  tfieir  envoy,  were 

searoely  leas  warm  in  repelling  these  attaeka,  denooneing  them  as  nnaHed 

Ibr  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  said  thAt  it  was  most  nnpatriotio  thns  to 

proclaim  a  British  administrator  as  a  contemner  of  law  and  a  deq)otie 

prefect  of  the  veiy  worst  kind, — all  this,  too,  from  a  spirit  of  partisanship 

too,  or,  worse  still,  personal  dislike.    Lords  Brongham  and  Bllenbonmgfa, 

however,  undaunted  by  snch  rebnkes,  followed  np  the  stficUires  of  Lynd- 

hnrst  by  dedaring,  that  the  conncU  oonstitated  by  Earl  Durham  waa 

anything  but  the  ''  special  council "  which  the  British  le^slatiue  had 

anthorised  him  to  embody.    One  of  his  most  accredited  legal  adTisers, 

Mr.  Tnrton,  it  iq>peared,  had  sofiEered  snch  peeaniaiy  penalties  as  English 

law  inflicts  on  adulterers  for  the  benefit  of  the  finances  of  the  injured. 

Hr.  Wakefield,^  likewise,  had  been  the  hero  of  a  scandakras  prosecution ; 

and  though  Lord  Olenelg  implored  Lord  Durham  not  to  emj^oy  him,  yet 

was  he  now  deep  in  his  principal's  confidence ;  as  we  have  indeed  just 

seen.     The  personal  discredit  attaching  to  these  persons,  was  reflected 

with  much  effect  on  Lord  Durhtfm's  character  as  a  man.    Still,  what  his 

Lordship  had  done  in  the  way  of  special  coiyicil-making  might  be  amend- 

ed;  so  Lord  Brougham  brought  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose;  and  tiie 

introduction  of  this  measure  led  to  fiery  debates,  during  which  the  Duke 

of  Wellington  expressing  hii  disapprobation  of  the  Durham  Indemnity 

ordinance,  the  ministry  could  no  longer  stand  at  bay.     The  premier 

(Lord  Melbourne)  had  perforce  to  own,  that  his  envoy  had  acted  contrary 

to  law,  and  that  bis  action  must  needs  be  disallowed.     He  observed,  how- 

ever,  that  he  could  not  help  feeling  much  disquieted  at  the  evil  effects 

likely  to  result  from  a  confession  that  the  government  had  got  itself  into 

a  false  position ;  for  such  a  self-stultification  evidently  tended  to  encourage 

rebellion,  through  the  impunity  now  likely  to  be  extended  to  those  who 

had  engaged  in  it. 

Intelli^nce  of  the  official  disavowal  of  the  Durham  polity  arrived  in 
Canada  just  at  a  time  when  its  author  (or  executor)  was  holding  a  kind 
of  court,  the  chief  personages  in  which,  after  himself,  were  the  goyemors 

^  The  pncU  dithonorani  which  the  aathor  alludes  to  was  a  prosecutioii  of  K. 
G.  W.  and  hii  brother  for  the  abduct  ion  of  a  Mies  Tamer,  whom  thej  inveigled 
ttom  a  boarding-school,  and  one  of  the  twain  married  clandestinelj ;  which 
marriage  wu  never  consummated,  but  had  to  be  annulled,  notwithstanding,  bj  a 
special  act  of  parliament.  The  Wakefielda  were  each  sentenced  to  two  jears '' 
imprisonment  for  the  offence. — S, 
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of  and  dq)itti6B  from  eyeiy  provinoe  of  British  America, — all  assembled 
at  Qnebee,  by  order  or  on  inyitatiozi,  to  deliberate  with  the  earl  on  colo- 
nial ooncemments  of  every  description.  Evil  news,  communicated  at  such 
a  tibme,  was  cakralated  to  wonnd  him  to  the  quick,  and  it  did  so.  Forth- 
with he  determiiied  to  renounce  the  further  prosecution  of  his  mission* 
Meantime,  however,  he  became  suddenly  plain-spoken  as  to  what  he  had 
intended  to  do  in  r^ard  of  the  Canadians ;  saying,  inter  aliay  to  the 
assembled  administrators  from  far  and  near,  that^ ''  he  was  (had  been) 
on  the  point  of  promulgating  laws,  which  would  be  effectually  protective 
of  all  those  yital  interests  of  Britain,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  so 
strai^ly  n^lected."  At  Quebec,  at  Toronto,  the  British  residents  met 
and  YOted  addresses  expreesiye  of  their  r^et  for  the  premature  discus- 
ffions  of  Canadian  affsdrs  in  the  Imperial  parliament,  and  of  sorrow  for 
the  departure  of  Lord  Durham ;  with  an  added  expression  of  their  admi- 
ration of  his  talents,  and  an  expressed  reliance  on  the  expediency  of  the 
measures  which  he  had  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony.  His 
addressers  at  Montreal,  going  a  step  further,  advised  a  Union  of  the 
CMiadas.  One  of  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Canadians,  Adam 
Thorn,  and  whom  Lord  Durham  had  at  first  appointed  to  two  charges  in 
the  province,  but  whom  public  opinion  obliged  his  patron  to  transfer  U> 
the  North-West  wild^ness,  advocated  a  confederation  of  all  the  colonies,^ 
"  because  there  were  so  many  republicans  in  Upper  Canada."  But  this 
svggeation  of  his  was  repudiated.  The  speech  he  made  awakened  the 
fears  of  the  writers  for  The  Canadian,  This  journal,  which  supported 
the  administration,  professed  surprise  to  find  an  upholder  of  the  govern- 
ment declare,  that  the  projects  of  Earl  Durham  tended  to  make  a  truly 
British  province  of  Lower  Canada. 

By  this  time,  the  British-Canadian  party  in  London  had  met,  and 
jforwarded  to  ministers  addresses  approbatory  of  Lord  Durham's  polity ; 
the  colonial  association,  on  its  part,  expressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  strong  regret  of  the  members  at  the  proceedings 
against  the  earl  in  parliament ;  while  the  British-Canadian  merchants  of 
the  metropolis  renewed  their  demand  of  a  Union.  Concurrently,  the 
British  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  burnt  in  effigy,  Lords  Brougham, 
Glenelg,  and  Melbourne ;  while  the  French-Canadians  of  Quebec  met  and 
passed  resolutions  repudiating  these  outrage8,and  thanking  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Leader  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  parliament  as  defenders  of 
Canadian  rights.  Everywhere,  however,  in  London,  Quebec,  and  Mont- 
real, it  was  plain,  from  the  accordance  of  sentiment  among  the  British 
•  party,  however  wide  apart,  that  the  Durham  polity  would  be  carried  out, 
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if  possible ;  in  other  words,  that  Lower-Canadian  interests  were  about  to 
be  sacrificed.  Before  leaving  Upper  Canada  for  Quebec,  Lord  Durkam 
announced  his  retirement  to  the  people,  in  a  long  proclamation.  Therein 
while  censuring  the  mystery  which  had  thitherto  veiled  the  most  impor- 
tant afiOiirs  of  the  colonies,  he  committed  the  same  fault  himself^  by 
carefully  concealing  the  nature  of  the  measures  which  he  meant  to  recom- 
mend to  the  home  government.  Nevertheless,  he  expressed  himself  on 
the  present  occasion,  with  less  reserve,  on  some  points,  than  was  habitual 
to  him:  intimating,  that  he  wished  to  impress  on  Lower  Canada  an 
entirely  British  stamp ;  to  accord  to  its  people  a  free  constitution,  with 
responsible  government ;  to  drown  all  the  miserable  jealousies  of  petty 
provincialism  and  odious  alienations  of  race,  in  a  universal  sentiment  of 
enlarged  rather  than  restricted  nationality.  This  announcement  had  no 
•  comfort  in  it  for  the  French-Canadians  ;  for  whom  the  fine  words  about 
-''  liberty  "  and  "  a  more  noble  and  vast  nationality,"  foreshadowed  the 
r  coming  annihilation  of  their  language,  of  their  laws,  of  the  privileges  or 
immunities  accorded  to  their  race :  and  they  could  not  but  remember  that 
the  recent  outbreak  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  of  those  possessions,  so 
dear  to  them,  having  been  superseded  or  vitiated  by  the  home  governmenti 
or  at  least  by  its  agents  resident  among  them. 

Lord  Durham  complained,  in  the  next  place,  that  his  conduct  had  been 
constantly  carped  at  in  parliament ;  in  such  a  way,  too,  as  manifested  the 
complete  ignorance,  among  his  critics,  of  the  real  state  of  the  country  he 
was  charged  to  pacify.  And  he  repeated,  in  his  reply  to  the  address  of 
the  British  residents  of  Quebec  in  his  favor,  what  he  had  already  inti- 
mated, in  other  words,  by  his  concluding  proclamation. 

"  I  return  for  these  reasons,  and  these  alone.  The  proceedings  in  the 
house  of  lords,  acquiesoed'in  by  the  ministry,  have  deprived  the  govern- 
ment in  this  province  of  all  moral  power  and  consideration.  They  have 
reduced  it  to  a  state  of  executive  nullity,  and  rendered  it  dependent  on 
one  branch  of  the  Imperial  l^slature  for  the  immediate  sanction  of  each 
separate  measure.  In  truth  and  in  effect,  the  government  here  is  now 
administered  by  two  or  three  peers  from  their  seats  in  parliament 

'^  In  this  novel  and  anomalous  state  of  things,  it  would  neither  be  for 
your  advantage  nor  mine,  that  I  should  remain  here.  My  post  is, 
v^ere  your  interests  are  really  decided  upon.  In  parliament,  I  can 
defend  your  rights,  declare  your  wants  and  wishes,  and  expose  the  impo- 
licy and  cruelty  of  proceedings,  which,  whilst  they  are  too  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  having  originated  in  personal  animosity  and  party  feeling, 
are  also  fraught  with  imminent  danger  to  the  welfare  of  these  important 
colonies,  to  the  permanence  of  their  connexion  with  the  British  empire." 
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The  earl  embarked  for  Europe,  along  with  his  family,  on  the  first  day 
of  November ;  leaving  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  John  Golborne.  Just  before  leaving,  an  address  was  present- 
ed to  him,  in  name  of  the  British  typographers  of  Quebec ;  in  replying 
to  which  his  Lordship  said,  among  other  things :  '^  I  lament  that 
your  patriotism  has  not  served  as  an  example  to  the  French-Canadian 

printers Engaged  in  the  culpable  task  of  fomenting  old  abuses  and 

ancient  prejudices  and  of  inflaming  national  enmities,  they  seem  to  overlook 
the  ills  and  even  ruin  to  which  they  inevitably  expose  a  people  naturally 
credulous,  and  ever  disposed  to  lend  an  ear  to  their  perfidious  counsels. 
Should  they  succeed  in  bringing  about  so  deplorable  a  result,  upon 
them  will  rest  its  terrible  responsibility,  and  they  will  merit  condign 
punishment  therefor."  The  better  to  evince  such  sentiments  "as  he 
cherished  against  Canadian  nationality  and  interests,  he  had,  before 
laying  down  the  reins  of  power,  appointed  James  Stuart,  chief-justice  of 
tiie  province. 

Whilst,  by  the  above  language  and  acts  accordant,  Lord  Durham 
was  provoking  our  malcontentment  up  to  the  latest  moment,  the  refugees 
from  Canada  in  the  United  States,  and  the  armed  Americans  who  sym- 
pathised with  them,  turned  the  public  discontents  to  account  by  organiz- 
ing an  invasion,  in  connexion  with  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  people  of 
both  Canadas.  Parliamentary  meetings  of  disaffected  and  sympathisers 
were  holden  at  Washington,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  wherein  appeared  promi- 
nently, Dr.  Robert  Nelson,  brother  of  the  insurgent  chief  of  the  fight  at 
St.  Denis,  who  solicited  American  assistance  in  the  rebellion  about  to  be 
renewed.  Nelson,  at  the  same  time,  published  a  Canadian  declaration  of 
independence.  Forthwith  his  partisans  assembled,  in  arms,  at  New 
York,  Albany,  also  at  some  other  towns,  &c.,  on  the  frontiers ;  and  suc- 
43eeded,  by  a  tissue  of  lies,  in  attracting  to  their  banner  some  Canadians 
firom  Montreal  district.  Shortly  before  Lord  Durham's  departure, 
the  government  was  informed  that,  in  Montreal  city  alone,  more  than 
3,000  men  had  taken  a  secret  oath  to  take  up  arms  at  call:*  this 
was  a  gross  exa^eration,  but  not  quite  unfounded  on  fact ;  for,  early  in 
November,  several  risings  actually  took  place  in  several  parts  of  Lower 
Canada,  viz.,  about  the  river  Richeliet,  at  Beauhamois,  Terrebonne, 
Chateauguay,  Rouville,  Yarennes,  Contrecoeur,  and  in  some  other 
parishes ;  while  a  corps  of  Americans  and  refugees,  led  by  Dr.  Nelson, 
entered  Canada  and  took  possession  of  Napierville.  Sir  John  Colbome, 
who  expected  such  an   inroad  to  take  place,  immediately  assembled 

*  Letter  from  Sir  John  Golborne  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  May  6, 1839. 
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the  oonndl,  proohimed  nuuiial  law,  arrested  all  aiuBpeeted  petaons  withiB 
hu  reach  (after  arming  a  body  of  TohmieerB  who  eatne  forward); 
and,  with  a  foroe  from  7,000  to  8,000  strong,  composed  of  regnlan,  miH- 
tia,  and  savages,  gathered  togedier  from  eyery  side,  threw  himself  upon 
the  inyaded  region;  but  which  was  wdl-nigh  cTacoated  by  its  distiirbers 
befere  his  arriyal. 

It  now  appeared  that  most  of  the  men  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  rising,  haying  neither  fire-arms  nor  ammunition,  had  equipped  th^Ei- 
selyes  with  pikes,  bludgeons,  &o.  Many  of  them,  with  knapsadoi  only, 
repaired  to  assigned  places  of  rendesyous,  where,  it  was  promised,  thej 
would  obtain  arms  and  other  requisites ;  but  on  their  anriyal  at  such  places, 
finding  no  proviaon  of  the  kind  made  for  them,  t&ey  retired,  some 
to  their  Canadian  homes,  others  to  the  conterminous  American  states. 
And  thus  it  was,  that  when  Sir  John  Oolbome  came  upon  t&e  so^ie,  all 
bore  the  semblance  at  least  of  perfect  tranquillity. 

But  although  there  was  not  eyen  a  show  of  resistance  to  him  anywhef« 
in  the  deyoted  districts,  he  caused  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  to  make  a 
mrouit  throughout  the  country,  confounding  the  lands  and  property  of  the 
guilty  and  innocent  in  one  common  ruin. 

In  the  Upper  Proyince,  some  American  sympathisers,  along  wiHi 
returned  refugees  in  arms,  disembarked  at  Prescott  and  poasessed  thmn- 
selyes  of  a  mill ;  but  whence  they  were  expelled  by  a  large  military  force, 
soon  afterwards.  Other  parties,  of  like  character,  disquieted  the  frontaers, 
all  winter  through ;  attacking  Windsor,  and  some  other  points  along  the 
colonial  line ;  but  the  assailants  gained  no  important  foothold  anywhere. 
The  American  authorities  in  the  districts  nearest  to  the  seats  of  these 
inroads,  did  all  they  could  to  preyent  them.  The  federal  goyemment  had 
ahready  established  an  armed  foroe,  on  it^  northern  and  north-western 
frontier,  to  repress  yiolations  of  its  limits,  commanded  by  Generals  Scoil 
and  Worth.  Their  interposition,  howeyer,  was  not  much  wanted  in  the 
case;  for  our  reyolters  and  their  American  allies,  throu^  the  little 
encouragement  they  reoeiyed  from  the  resident  population,  from  their 
stinted  supplies,  and  want  of  accord  among  themselyes,  were  able  to  efieet 
little,  and  gradually  melted  away  as  an  effisctiye  armed  body,  wheUier  fiff 
offensiye  or  defensiye  purposes. 

NeyerthelesB,  the  reigning  oligarchy,  the  members  of  which  had  become 
furious,  the  year  before,  at  not  haying  had  an  opportunity  to  died  rebel 
gore  on  the  scaffold,  were  bent  on  haying  their  thirst  for  blood  slaked  now. 
Nothing  less  would  serye.  They  wished,  also,  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion, in  Britain,  regarding  the  profundity  of  Anglo-Canadian  loyalty. 
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Vhb  party  had  meantime  reinforeed  itedf,  by  taking  ohief  direotion  of  the 
poHoe  in.  the  different  cities  and  towns. 

The  oligaiehy  laid  an  embargo  dn  the  sale  of  arms  at  the  stores  of  those 
who  dealt  in  these  articles.  The  same  dique  caosed  two  of  the  French- 
Canadian  jndges — one  at  Qnebeo^  the  other  at  Montreal — ^to  be  suspended 
fnuk  their  fdnotionSy  beoanso  they  wonld  not  consent  to  yiolate  the  law  of 
Habeas  Corpns ;  and  because  they  ruled,  that  the  order  in  special  council 
putting  in  abeyance  that  law  was  an  ill^al  measure.  Finally,  the  oligar- 
diy  erased  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  Canadians  in  the  commission 
ft  the  peace,  £rom  the  magisterial  rolls.  ''For  a  state  of  peace  to  be 
maintained/'  thus  argued  the  writers  for  tiie  Herald  newspaper,  ''  we 
most  make  a  solitude :  the  French-Canadians  must  be  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. .* ....  On  Sunday  night,  the  whole  country  behind  Laprairie 
paresented  a  frightful  spectacle,  being  one  sheet  oi  livid  flames ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  not  one  rebers  house  has  been  left  standing.  GK)d  knows  what 
is  to  become  of  the  Canadians  who  have  not  perished,  their  wives  or  their 
fiimilies,  during  the  coming  winter,  seeing  that  they  have  nought  in  prospect 
bat  the  horrors  of  hunger  and  cold.  It  is  sad,"  added  the  journalist, 
"to  reflect  on  the  terrible  consequences  of  rebellion!  to  think  of  the 
utter  ruin  of  so  many  human  beings,  let  Ihem  be  innocent  or  guilty.. 
NeverthelesB,  a  necessity  exists  that  the  law's  supremacy  be  maintained, 
that  the  int^rity  of  the  empire  be  respected,  and  that  peace  and  prosper- 
ity be  assured  to  the  British  race,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  entire  French- 
Canadian  people." 

Sir  Jolm  Colbome,  his  brief  campaign  ended,  hastened  to  organise 
conrte-martia],  and  caused  to  be  led  before  his  military  subalterns  for 
summaiy  judgment,  numbers  of  the  prisoners  with  whom  the  jails  were 
crowded.  Many  of  the  most  notable  French-Canadians  of  Montreal  and 
the  countiy  parts,  had  been  imprisoned,  some  on  a  direct  charge,  others 
on  euspicion,  of  being  traitors,  with  or  without  proper  reason.  At 
Quebec,  at  Three-Rivers,  the  arrests  continued,  though  all  was  tranquil 
there.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  military  tribunals  were  ezecut* 
ing  their  asngned  functions  briskly:  in  short  space,  they  condemned 
to  death  89  of  the  accused,  and  consigned  to  banishment  as  felons 
47  more,  whose  destinations' of  transport  were  the  isles  of  Oceania ;  and 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  their  goods  for  her  Majesty's  use.  All  this,  to  ^ 
the  great  delectation  of  the  writers  in  the  Herald.  '*  We  have  just 
seen,"  thus  they  announced  in  their  journal  of  Nov.  19,  ''the  new 
gallows,  made  by  Mr.  Bronsdon;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  to  be  set 
up  &cing  the  prison,  so  that  the  incarcerated  rebels  may  enjoy  a< 
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flight  that,  donbtlesB,  will  not  fail  to  assure  to  them  sound  deep  and 
agreeable  dreams  1  Six  or  seven  of  them  oan  be  strung  up  at  onoe, 
without  difficulty,  on  the  new  gibbet;  but  a  yet  greater  number,  at 
a  pinch,  would  it  accommodate.'' 

Thirteen  of  the  number  of  those  condemned  capitally,  suffered  on  the 
scaffolds  erected  for  them,  amid  the  exultations  of  their  enemies, 
who  eagerly  repaired  to  a  spectacle  which,  in  the  eye  of  hate,  had  the 
aspect  of  a  triumph.  The  unfortunates,  on  their  part,  endured  their 
fate  with  firmness.  We  cannot  peruse,  without  emotion,  those  letters 
penned,  in  prospect  of  death,  by  one  of  them  (Chevalier  de  Lorimier)  to 
his  wife,  to  his  relatives,  and  to  his  friends,  in  which  he  attested  the 
sincerity  of  his  political  faith.  His  supreme  hour  come,  he  signed, 
before  mounting  the  scaffold,  a  declaration  of  his  principles,  which  at 
once  manifested  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  danger  attending 
the  propagation  of  opinions  that,  put  into  premature  action,  lead  to 
results  so  disastrous. 

When  the  gibbet  had  done  its  work  in  Lower  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the 
Upper  Province,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors  was  so  iar  appeased, 
public  curiosity  was  directed  to  head-quarters,  in  Britain  itself,  to 
note  how  passing  events  here  would  be  regarded  at  home,  what  reception 
awaited  Lord  Durham,  and  what  acceptance  would  be  given  to  bis 
suggestions  for  the  pacification  of  the  colony.  By  this  time,  Sir  John 
Colbome,  having  been  appointed  governor-general  of  both  Canadas, 
convoked  his  special  council,  in  February,  1839 ;  which  body  sat  two 
months,  and  issued  many  governing  ordinances. 

Nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  already  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  latest  insurrectionary  risings  among  us,  and  censured,  indirectly, 
the  harshness  with  which  they  had  been  suppressed.  ''  The  Canadian 
insurrection,''  he  remarked,  "  has  been  a  petty  affair  in  itself,  and  confined 
to  a  mere  comer  of  the  country ;  but  it  has  indeed  been  accompanied  by 
serious  inroads  and  aggressions,  along  all  the  frontier  line,  against  her 
Majesty's  colonial  subjects,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Roebuck,  also,  had  published  in  the  London  newspapers  several  letters 
^  censuring  the  conduct  of  Lord  Durham  in  our  regard ;  but  the  early 
being  the  accredited  head  of  the  radical  party  in  parliament,  had  no 
lack  of  defenders  among  the  British  journalists.  Personally,  he  had 
been  long  begirt  with  a  band  of  salaried  partisans,  and  expectant  toadies 
who  ever  loudly  trumpeted  his  allied  patriotism  and  the  surpassingneas 
<of  his  imputed  talents.  These  now  earnestly  set  themselves  to  exalt 
4he  energy  he  had  displayed  in  his  late  issueless  mission,  and  cried  up 
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the  meritB  of  the  Beport  oa  Canadian  Affidrs  whioli  he  had  just  pre-  • 
sented  to  the  ministiy. 

This  document,  exceesiyelj  verbose  as  it  is,  but  drawn  up  with  much 
care  and  art,  is  yet  a  mere  piece  of  special  pleading  in  favor  of  anglificor 
turn;  although  its  tenor,  in  the  main,  goes  to  approbate  the  chief  prin- 
ciples defended  bj  the  majority  in  assembly.  Lord  Durham  owned,  that 
the  sojourn  he  made  among  the  Canadians  had  quite  rectified  bis  pre- 
oonoeptions  regarding  the  causes  of  the  then  existing  evils  which  obtained 
among  them.  He  expected  to  find  a  government  at  issue  with  a  people  ; 
whereas  he  found  two  nationalities  at  war  against  each  other  in  the  bosom « 
of  one  state :  that  was  not  a  contest  of  principles,  but  a  war  of  races  ;. 
one  race  being  enlightened,  active,  enterprising ;  the  other  ignorant,  inert, 
and  blindly  submissive  to  chiefs  themselves  enslaved  by  the  narrowest 
prejudices :  among  the  latter,  some  partly  tories  in  disguise,  who  sought  ^^ 

to  hide  their  hostility  to  British  immigration  under  the  semblance  of  a 
war  of  principles  against  the  government ;  others,  again,  being  true  demo- 
crats, men  really  independent.  "  Such  is  the  deplorable  state  of  things,'^ 
added  his  lordship,  "  produced  by  that  confiict  of  races  which  has  long- 
estranged  the  populations  of  Lower  Canada,  and  which  at  length  has- 
assumed  the  fi)rmidable  character  I  have  just  depicted.'' 

After  enlarging  upon  Canadian  divisions,  their  causes  and  effects,  the 
earl  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  means  whereby  they  might  be  reconciled  ; 
as  thus, — "  There  are  two  modes  of  treating  a  conquered  country.     The 
first  is,  to  respect  the  rights  and  the  nationality  of  the  holders  of  the  soil : 
to  maintain  the  existing  laws  and  established  institutions;  to  give  no 
special  encouragement  to  immigrants  from  the  conquering  country ;  and, . 
without  undertaking  to  change  the  elements  of  society,  merely  to  oonso-  - 
lidate  the  province  under  the  authority  of  a  central  government     The 
second  is,  to  treat  the  vanquished  country  as  if  it  were  permissible  for 
its  conquerors  to  look  upon  the  inhabitants  as  subordinated  subjects 
merely,  and  to  strive  at  assimilating,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  their  charac- 
ter and  institutions  to  those  of  the  metropolitan  state."     For  an  old- 
established  community,  the  first-indicated  system  ought  to  be  adopted ; 
but  in  one  of  recent  foundation,  the  second  were  preferable.     Unfortu- 
nately, the  American  revolution  had  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
in  Canada,  where  the  nationality  of  the  people  had  been  preserved  (if 
only)  for  maintaining  a  barrier  of  alienism  against  our  neighbors  of  the 
States.*  Now  that  matters  were  changed,  and  there  was  no  further  need 

*  Despatch  from  Earl  Bathant  to  Sir  J.  C.  Sherbrooke,  dated  July  1, 1816.. 
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for  us  in  that  respeot,  it  was  pofluble  to  retraoA  the  steps  takea  in  the 
direction  thus  indicated.  Snch  was  the  reasoning,  bat  not  so  plainly 
•esqoeased,  of  the  British  vioeroj  in  the  report  r^arding  onr  affairs  made 
to  his  sovereign. 

As  for  the  true  oanse  of  the  dissensions  between  the  govemment  and 
Ihe  house  of  assembly,  the  writer  fully  justified  the  latter,  by  attributiAg 
its  refusal  of  a  civil  list  to  the  resolution  it  had  adopted  of  never  renoun- 
cing the  only  means  it  had  of  subjecting  the  state  funotionarieB  to  public 
responsibility  of  some  sort  ''  It  is  a  mere  illusion,"  thus  reads  tlie 
JEteport,  ^'  to  imagine  that  simple  restrictions  on  the  constitution  itself^  or 
that  an  exclusive  system  of  government,  will  cause  an  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives, strong  in  the  consciousness  that  it  is  backed  by  a  popular 
majority,  to  regard  certain  parts  of  the  revenue  as  being  out  of  its  control ; 
or  to  confine  its  attributions  to  the  mere  function  of  law-making,  the 
members  looking  on  the  while,  as  passive  or  indifferent  spectators,  while 
their  statutes  are  executed  or  eluded,  as  the  case  nuiy  be :  still  less  is  it 
likely  that  the  assembly  will  sanction  the  employment  of  men  to  conduct 
the  afiairs  of  the  country  in  whom,  personally,  it  has  no  confidenoe  what- 
'ever.  The  representative  house  may  pass  or  reject  laws,  accord  or  refuse 
subsidies ;  but  it  has  no  influence  in  the  nomination  of  any  servant  of 
the  crown.  The  executive  council,  ihe  judicial  officers,  all  departmental 
chiefs,  are  appointed  without  the  least  regard  to  the  preferences  of  the 
people  or  of  their  deputies ;  and  examples  are  not  wanting  even,  where 
a  mere  hostile  feeling  in  the  aspirant  to  the  representative  body,  has 
helped  him  into  a  place  of  honor  and  confidence  for  which  he  was  signally 
unfit."  Thus  it  was,  that  ihe  governors  came  into  collision  with  our 
assembly-men,  whom  the  councillors,  on  their  part,  ever  regarded  as  their 
sworn  enemies.  Moreover,  the  entire  separation  of  legislative  action  from 
executive  power,  is  the  natural  error  of  governments,  which  aim  at  free- 
ing themselves  from  the  control  of  representative  bodies.  "  From  first  to 
last,"  reported  Lord  Durham,  '^  I  have  discerned  in  those  dissensions 
which  fill  the  parliamentary  history  of  Lower  Canada,  that  the  assembly 
has  always  been  at  war  with  the  council  relative  to  powers  which  are 
essential  to  be  possessed  by  the  former,  through  the  veiy  nature  of  repre- 
sentative institutions."  The  earl  could  not  have  justified,  in  stronger 
terms  than  the  foregoing,  the  conduct  of  the  assembly ;  and  yet  he  after- 
wards adverted  to  that  very  conduct  as  sustaining  him  in  recommending 
a  union  of  the  two  Ganadas ;  because  forsooth  that  measure  was  the  sole 
means  fitted,  first,  to  arrest  disaffection;  and,  in  the  sequel,  to  efface 
French-Canadianbm,  by  the  agency  of  a  majority  of  British  loyalists. 
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The  earl  inolined  mneh  for  a  union  of  all  the  Britiflh  proyinoea  of 
North  America ;  bat  suoh  a  union  would  neceamtate  a  system  of  oentral- 
isation  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  World  populations. 

Besides,  to  give  satiafiiotion  to  each  colony,  it  would  be  needftd  to 
continue  the  protincial  asaemblies,  but  with  municipal  powers  only ;  or, 
still  better,  assemblies  of  districts  or  of  the  smaller  arrondis$mnent9. 
He  would  recommend,  without  hesitation,  the  legislatiYe  union  of  all  the 
provinces,  should  difficulties  arise  among  those  of  the  eastern  regions  of 
British  America ;  or  eyen  time  had  allowed  the  people  of  the  latter  to 
come  into  such  a  project  before  the  coigunction  of  the  two  Ganadasweie 
effected.    But  if  agitations  arose  among  them  in  the  sequel,  their  popu- 
lations might  be  merged  in  the  Canadian  masses,  among  whom  they 
would  become  a  subordinate  minority.     Meanwhile,  his  lordship  recom- 
mended that  our  two  provinces  should  be  joined  together,  under  one 
government,  giving  to  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  respectively  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  in  assembly.     He  proposed  that  the  crown 
should  give  up  all  its  revenues,  except  those  derived  from  land-sales,  in 
exchange  for  a  proper  civil  list ;  that  all  civil  officers  should  be  made 
responsible  to  the  legislature,  the  governor  and  his  secretary  always 
excepted ;  that  the  independence  of  the  judges  should  be  recognised ; 
and,  further,  that  the  heads'of  ministerial  departments  should^be  bound 
to  govern  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  majorities  in  the  two  cham- 
bers. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  provincial  sway  which  Lord  Durham  fixed  upon, 
jind  which  he  submitted  to  the  home  government  and  legislature,  as  the 
best  of  all  those  that  had  suggested  themselves  or  been  proposed  to  him, 
for  re-establishing  order,  harmony,  and  peace  among  us.     There  were 
persons  (of  influence  at  head-quarters)  who  wished  to  ostracise,  in  mass, 
the  French-Canadians ;  and  deprive  them,  as  being  of  alien  race,  of  the 
representative  and  electoral  firanchise  altogether.     Others  proposed  a 
legislative  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  or  indeed,  of  all  the  provinces, 
with  a  conjoint  legislature  for  the  whole  of  British  America;  therein 
reducing  the  French-Canadian  members  to  a  merely  nominal  number. 
'Others,  again,  suggested  a  federal  union.     Lord  Durham,  upon  his  arri- 
val at  Quebec,  inclined  much  to  the  latter  project ;  and,  in  view  of  effect- 
ing it,  he  entered  into  conferences  with  the  deputations  from  the  outer 
provinces,  along  with  the  public  bodies  and  leading  men  of  the  Canadas, 
-whom  he  called  around  him  at  Quebec,  on  the  feasibility  of  a  measure 
which  would  embrace  all  the.  colonies.    He  wished  at  first  to  conciliate 
.the  French-Canadians,  who\through  his  means)  would  have  had  the 
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goyernment  of  th^  own  proyinoe,  and  retained  their  separate  legisbttnrey 
the  execntiye  leaying  the  care  of  British  interests  in  charge  of  tlie  gene- 
ral goyernment;  but,  after  sojourning  some  time  in  the  country,  and 
consulting  the  British  party-leaders,  his  opinions  underwent  a  change, 
for  he  became  oonyinoed  that  under  such  an  arrangement  as  that  just 
detailed,  gradual  anglificaHon  would  haye  been  impossible  to  effect. 

The  union  project,  afterwards  shaped  by  the  British  ministry,  gaye,  as 
we  obseryed  aboye,  an  equal  number  of  representatiyes  to  Lower  Canada 
ftS  to  the  Upper  Proyinoe :  neyertheless,  by  means  of  an  unequal  diyision 
of  the  electoral  colleges,  the  British  race  among  us  were  made  sure  of 
being  able  to  elect  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  representatiyes.  By 
way  of  a  temporaiy  solatium  for  the  French-Canadians,  the  king's  minis- 
ters added  a  clause  to  the  other  stipulations  made  in  their  act  of  constitu- 
tion, that  the  Canadian  l^slatiye  chambers  should  not  haye  power  to 
change  the  number  of  repreisentatiyes  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  their  members.  But  one  of  the  proyincial  ministers  of  Upper  Canada, 
Mr.  Hincks,  yisiting  London  in  1854,  took  occasion  to  get  a  law  passed 
making  members  for  our  upper  chamber  electiye  (merely),  in  order  to  get 
the  restrictiye  clause,  noted  aboye,  annulled  by  the  Imperial  parliament.* 

The  recommendations  of  Lord  Durham  were  adopted  by  the  British 
ministry.  Neyertheless  the  Colonial  Association  of  London  was  not  satis- 
fied, eyen  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  French-Canadians  which  the  earl's  meas- 
ure was  calculated  to  effect.  That  body  wished  to  denude  them  of  eyeiy 
political  right  by  depriying  them  of  their  yotes  as  electors ;  the  company 
resisted,  also,  the  system  proposed  of  ministerial  responsibility.  Yet  his 
lordship,  also  the  members  of  the  British  cabinet,  repelled  such  pretensions 
to  interference  in  the  case,  and  Lord  Melbourne  presented  to  the  Impe- 
rial parliament,  May  4, 1830,  a  royal  message  recommending  a  l^ialatiye 
union  of  the  Canadas.  An  unexpected  delay  arose,  howeyer,  in  foUowing 
up  the  recommendation,  through  an  adyerse  yote  being  passed  against  a 
ministerial  measure  r^arding  the  afiidrs  of  Jamaica,  which  induced 
Lord  Melbourne  and  most  of  his  colleagues  to  send  in  their  resigna- 
tions. The  cabinet  by  this  time  haying  but  a  feeble  majority  in 
parliament,  was  liable  to  constant  untoward  accidents  of  that  kind. 
When  the  ministry  had  been  re-constituted,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced 
the  union  bill  to  the  commons  in  June  foUowing,  when  it  was  read  a  first 

*  M.  Morin,  then  a  member  of  the  Hincks  administration,  assores  me  tha  the 
was  not  made  priry  to  such  a  mutation  being  intended  by  his  colleagues  *,  nor 
did  he  at  all  know  about  that  change,  so  important  in  itself  to  French-Cana- 
dians, till  he  was  informed  of  it  by  the  newspapers. 
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and  second  time  after  some  disoossion ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  leader  of  the  con- 
servative party,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  chief  of  the  radical  section,  alike 
giving  their  general  adhesion  to  the  measure.      This  done,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  lie  over  till  next  session  in  order  to  give  time  for  its  further 
consideration,  and  to  enable  its  promoters  to  obviate  certain  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  further  progress.    Meanwhile  the  existence  of  the  special 
council  was  continued ;  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson,  M.  P. — a  man  repu- 
ted to  be  a  radical  in  politics,  or  ultra  parliamentary  reformer, — was 
appointed  governor-general  of  the  two  proyinces.     This  gentleman,  osten- 
dbly  nominated  in  view  of  bringing  about  a  concurrence  of  all  the  Cana- 
dians in  the  views  of  the  home  government  regarding  our  affairs,  arrived 
at  Quebec  in  October,  1839,  but  set  out  thence  almost  immediately 
for  Montreal ;  where  he  summoned  the  members  of  the  special  council  to 
meet  him  in  conference  on  the  11th  day  of  November  following.     It 
resulted  from  this  convocation  that  the  ministerial  project  was  accepted  by 
all  the  members  present  but  three.*      In  order  to  conciliate  the  catholio 
clergy,  Mr.  Thompson  issued  an  ordinance  recognizing  the  Seminary  of 
Montreal  for  a  l^al  corporation,  and  confirming  previous  titles  of  the. 
seminarists  and  their  successors,  to  have  and  to  hold  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session the  three  seigniories  of  Montreal  Island,  of  the  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains, and  of  St.  Sulpitius.     The  conference  over,  and  the  foregoing  oon-- 
cession  being  made,  the  governor-general  left  for  the  Upper  Province^ 
On  the  3rd  day  of  December  ensuing,  he  opened  in  person  at  Toronto  the. 
annual  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Western  Canada.     Mr.  Thompson 
had  it  in  charge  more  especially,  from  his  employers,  to  induce  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Upper  Canada  to  accept  the  terms  of  union  laid  down  in  the 
Eeport  of  Earl  Durham,  which  yet  to  some  extent  were  in  disaccord  witb 
the  resolutions  in  council  and  assembly  here,  one  stipulating  that  the  seat 
of  government  for  both  the  Ganadas  should  be  located  in  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince ;  and  others  recommending  that  the  three  lower  counties  of  Quebec 
should  be  annexed  to  New  Brunswick;  that  the  deputies  from  Lower 
should  be  fewer  than  those  from  Upper  Canada ;  that  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1845  and  thenceforward  counties  parcelled  into  seigniories  should  no 
longer  be  represented  in  the  provincial  parliament ;  that  the  use  of  the 
French  language  should  be  superseded  in  provincial  l^isladon ;  and  that 

*  The  special  council  was  composed  of  the  following  persons  : — Ohief-Jastice 
Stuart,  and  Messrs.  Gathbert,  (f)  De  L^ry,  De  Rocheblave,  Qaesnel,  (f)  Tach^, 
Hofbt,  H'Gill,  Neilson,  (f)  Gerard,  Christie,  Walter,  Molson,  Howard,  Hale  (of 
Sherbrooke),  Wainwright,  and  Hale  of  Portneaf.  The  names  crossed  as  above 
indicate  those  of  the  three  dissentient  members. 
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ihb  pablio  debt  of  Upper  Oanada,  whioh  ihea  exceeded  one  miUioa  in 
amonnt,  should  be  saddled  on  the  two  provinoeB  conjointly,  althon^  oan 
at  that  time  owed  nothing  whatever  to  any  pnblic  creditor.  The  goier- 
nor-general  was  instmoted  to  declare,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  Hke 
British  ministry  considered  the  existing  times  as  of^rtone  for  eflboting 
:«  nnion  on  the  terms  allowed  by  its  own  bill ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  dis- 
solve the  Upper  Canadian  assembly,  if  the  members  were  not  found  coo. 
formable  to  ministerial  wishes.  He  was  also  vested  with  power,  if  need 
irere,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  leading  notables  of  the  colony,  to  settle 
the  conditions  upon  whioh  a  union  of  the  provinces  ought  to  be  effected.^ 

Lord  John  Russell  in  a  despatch  sent  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Thompeon, 
in  the  course  of  ai^umentation  therein  adverse  to  the  principle  of  a  res- 
ponsible system  in  the  British  Colonies,  adverted  to  several  parliamentary 
•claims  which  had  been  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  assembly  in  Lower 
Canada,  arrogating  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  responsible  government ; 
his  Lordship  taking  occasion,  while  making  his  strictures  on  such  undue 
assumptions,  to  represent  not  only  M.  Papineau,  but  a  majority  of  the  late 
assembly-men,  as  so  many  rebels. 

No  sooner  was  the  session  opened  of  the  Upper-Canadian  legislature, 
than  the  Union  question  was  taken  up  for  discussion.  Long  were  the 
debates  thereupon ;  but  they  terminated  in  an  acceptance  of  the  project 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  members,  and  almost  in  the  litersl 
form  of  the  measure  as  introduced.  We  need  hardly  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  disfcasteful  the  same  project,  thus  almost  unanimously  improved 
of  in  the  Upper,  was  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people  (never  consulted 
in  the  case)  in  the  Lower  Province.  Protests  agaiost  it  were  drawn  up 
in  the  districts  of  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  all  the  clergy  joining  therein. 
As  for  the  special  council,  all  its  members  being  crown  nominees,  it  proved 
itself  to  be  a  creature  of  the  government  almost  entirely ;  for,  even  out  of 
the  six  French-Canadians  who  formed  part  of  that  body,  only  two  voted 
against  the  ministerial  measure.f     Forty  thousand  signatures  of  the 

*  Despatch  from  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson, 
of  date  Sept.  7,  1839. 

t  The  governor-general  haying  called  Mr.  Neilson  to  a  visit  privately,  as  he 
wished  to  oonsolt  him  on  prorincial  aflfkirs  in  general,  and  on  the  Union  project 
in  particular,  that  gentleman  assured  his  Bzcellency  that  the  latter  measure 
would  be  distasteful  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  and  be  agree- 
able to  but  a  few  others— seeing  that  it  tended  to  the  oppression  of  the  French 
Canadians.  Proceeding  to  justify  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  thus  expressed, 
the  goTemor  cut  him  short  with  the  obserration,  interrogatingly  put :  "  OhI  you 
are  inimical  to  the  proposed  Union  ?"  « I  am  so,"  was  the  brief  but  decided  reply. 
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inhAbiiai&tB  of  the  aboTe  two  distriets  of  tbe  lower  jHrovinoe  were  appended 
to  petitions  to  the  Briti^  l^giaUtore  against  the  Union  bill.  The  gOT- 
emor-general  (by  way  of  neutralising  the  effect  of  this  ory  of  the  ooontiy 
against  impending  wrong)  assured  Lord  John  Bnssell  that  the  number  of 
protesters  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  expected ;  that  the  resolutions 
passed  at  a  public  meeting,  holden  concurrently,  of  the  people  in  Quebec 
city  (of  British  birth  or  descent)  really  expressed  the  genuine  sentiments 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  Lower-Canadians, — at  least  all  those  of  them 
who  were  loyal  subjects  of  the  metropolitan  government :  finaDy,  that  the 
clergy,  in  their  opposition,  had  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  subject  entirely, 
for  its  members  (he  alleged)  in  their  hearts  desired  to  maintidn  the 
special  council  in  tiie  exercise  of  its  functions,  the  while  they  demanded 
ihe  re-establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1791 1 

The  consent  accorded  as  above  to  a  Union  by  the  assembly  of  Uppw 
Canada,  and  the  approbation  of  it  by  the  special  oouncil  of  the  Lower 
Province,  emboldened  the  British  cabinet  ministers  to  proceed  briskly 
with  their  incorporatmg  bill.  In  the  commons  house  it  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  almost  without  any  debating ;  Mr.  Hume  voting  for, 
Mr.  O'Connell  against  it,  upon  a  division.  The  bill  did  not  pass  so  easily 
in  the  chamber  of  peers,  as  it  did  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  and  several  olhers  voted  against  the 
measure.  The  Earl  of  EUenborough,  too,  was  dissentient,  '^  because  the 
project  was  founded  on  a  chimerical  distrust  of  the  French-derived 
population  of  the  Lower  Province,  and  a  blind  confidence  in  the  people 
of  British  origin  in  both  provinces ;"  he  dissented  from  its  provisions, 
further,  "  because  they  were  unjust  in  themselves,  since  their  object  was 
to  farther  augment  the  already  existent  disparity  between  the  parliamen- 
tary representation,  relatively,  of  the  British  and  French  colonial  races; 
because,  in  effect,  the  operation  of  the  measure  would  virtually  deprive 
the  latter  of  their  chartered  legislative  rights :  which,  were  it  desirable 
to  annul,  would  be  most  honestly,  if  not  less  inexpediently,  effected  by 
open  nullification,  than  by  refounding  among  them  a  representative 
government  which  all  the  world  would  look  upon  as  a  mockeiy  of  an 
electoral  system  in  their  r^ard."  The  earl  took  occasion  at  the  same 
time  to  admonish  his  fellow-peers,  that  "  it  was  not  in  North  America, 
provincials  could  have  palmed  upon  then^  the  semblance  of  a  representative 

<'  Then/'  abruptly  responded  the  governor,  "  we  shall  never  come  to  an  nnder- 
ctanding  on  the  subject  1"  For  this  account  we  are  personally  indebted  to  Mr. 
Neilson  himself. 
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goyemment  for  its  reality ;  or  that  one  aeotion  of  them  oonld  ooant  eyen 
for  a  minority  (in  fairly  balanoed  questaona)  when,  in  truth,  they  were 
virtually  disfranchiaed.  The  proposed  union  of  the  two  Canadian  provinoee 
(oonoludingly  and  oogently  observed  the  earl)  was  impoted  on  one  of 
them  out  of  disbelief  in  the  loyalty  of  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
accepted  by  the  people  of  the  other,  though  aware  of  its  injustioe  to  their 
neighbors,  and  knowing  that  the  oonsent  of  the  latter  had  not  been 
obtained,  or  even  asked;  the  Upper-Canadians  thereby  expecting  to 
obtain  fiscal  advantages  and  legislative  supremacy,  to  the  detriment  of  a 
majority  of  the  Lower  Province/' 

Viscount  Melbourne  descanted  on  the  necessity  which  existed  of 
appeasing  the  discontent  that  existed  in  the  two  Canadas ;  observing  that 
it  was  to  the  prevalence  of  such  discontent  in  the  finest  provinces  of 
France  *  afterwards  long  possessed  by  the  English,  that  she  lost  them,  in 
the  year  1450.  ''  And  in  the  days  of  our  immediate  progenitors,  what 
was  it  but  unassuaged  provincial  discontent  (added  his  lordship)  that 
lost  to  Britain  the  immense  territories  now  known  as  the  United  States  ?" 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  reply  to  the  viscount,  recommended  that 
further  counsel  should  be  taken  on  the  subject ;  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  coming  to  a  conclusion  till  the  irritation  prevalent  in  the  Canadas 
had  subsided ;  nor  was  final  legislation  expedient  in  their  r^ard,  till  it 
were  ascertained  that  there  existed  less  disposition  than  parliament  was 
as  yet  aware  of,  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  prompt  or 
foment  rebellion  in  the  Canadas.  Matured  reflection  was  wanted,  urged 
his  grace,  before  a  composite  l^islature  were  formed,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  three  or  four  races,  and  professing  a  dozen  or  more  forms 
of  religious  belief.  The  duke  disapproved,  also,  the  means  which  the 
government  had  recourse  to  for  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Upper- 

*  The  aathor,  in  the  words  imputed  to  the  British  premier,  makes  his  lordship 
to  be  but  indiiferentlj  Tersed  in  English  history,  if  the  latter  really  adverted  to 
"  le  beau  territoire''  England  possessed  in  France  '^  et  qu'ell  tenait  des  princes 
Normands."  Surely  the  Plantagenets  did  not  hold  the  prorinoes  of  Cayenne, 
Anjou,  Aquitaine,  Maine,  the  territory  of  Tournai,&c.  merely  in  right  of  descent 
from  William,  first  English  duke  of  Normandy.  We  know,  indeed,  (what  his 
lordship  probably  adverted  to,)  that,  in  1451,  the  province  of  Guyenne  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Charles  YII,  king  of  France,  after  being  subject  to  the  English 
crown  during  about  300  years;  and  that,  thenceforth,  all  hold  was  lost  by 
England  upon  continental  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Calais ; 
and  eren  that  was  lost  to  the  English,  in  1658,  being  taken  Jan.  7  of  the  fore- 
going year  by  the  duke  de  Guise,  after  they  had  possessed  it  more  than  200 
years. — B, 
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Canadian  deputies  to  the  bill.  For  instance,  the  tory  party  in  the  colony 
was  gained  over  through  the  publication  of  a  despatch  from  Lord  John 
Russell,  regarding  the  appointments  to  governmental  places ;  while  the 
concurrence  of  the  republican  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper 
Province  in  the  measure  was  tried  to  be  ensured  by  the  suppression  of 
another  of  his  lordship's  despatches,  which  would  have  been  distasteful,  if 
published,  to  the  partisans  of  responsible  government.  Lord  Brougham, 
taking  part  in  the  discussion,  expressed  his  belief,  that  whenever  Canada 
separated  itself  from  Britain, — ^an  event  sure  to  arrive,  soon  or  late, — 
such  consummation,  desirable  or  the  contrary,  would  full  surely  be  not  a 
little  hastened  by  an  enforced  conjunction,  legislatively,  of  the  people  of 
the  two  provinces :  who,  when  the  time  of  separation  came,  each  from  the 
other  respectively,  would,  through  the  uneasy  experience  of  a  union  of 
populations,  "  paired  not  matched,''  part  as  enemies  rather  than  friends, 
— a  contingency  certain  and  to  be  deplored,  thanks  to  the  ill-judged  though 
well-m^ant  attempts  of  ministers  to  conciliate  antipathies  in  themselves 
absolutely  irreconcilable. 

The  Earl  of  €k)sford  was  the  next  principal  speaker  in  the  debate. 
His  opinions  had,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  had,  all  the  more  weight  with 
the  house  of  peers,  as  he  was  for  some  time  supreme  administrator  in  the 
Canadas ;  thereby  gaining  a  knowledge,  in  the  country  itself,  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  and  the  force  of  party  feeling  among  them. 
"I  r^ard,"  said  he,  ''this  union  bill  as  a  dangerous  experiment  in 
I^islation,  and  as  a  measure  both  arbitrary  and  unjust  in  itself.  If  it 
be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  its  promoters  press  it  on  because  they  are 
convinced  that  the  French  population  of  Canada  are  in  an  oiganized 
state  of  resistance  to  British  domination,  there  never  was  a  more  mistaken 
apprehension  accepted  for  verity.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  any  of  our  colonial  dependencies  does  her  Majesty  rule  over  a 
people  who,  whether  by  inclination  or  from  a  regard  to  their  own  interests, 
have  a  greater  desire  than  the  Canadians  (collectively)  to  remain  on  a 
footing  of  alliance  and  amity  with  Great  .Britain.  I  am  not  unaware, 
however,  of  the  false  representations  which  have  been  actively  spread 
about  this  country,  tending  to  prove  the  contrary  of  what  I  have  now 
jaid;  but  my  averment  in  the  matter  is  soothful,  and  can  easily  be 
proved  by  confirmatoiy  facts,  which  will  speak  for  themselves.  Much 
have  we  heard  about  what  has  been  denominated  'the  recent  revolts.' 
These  are  high-sounding  words,  and  well  calculated  to  serve  the  uses  of 
those  who  find  their  account  in  giving  them  currency,  but,  although  I  am 
«6ver  disposed  to  reprove  every  species  of  insurrectionary  manifestation, 
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in  thu  oue  I  think  we  oa^t  to  leoogniie  the  pcoprie^  of  looking  doeely 
into  the  true  state  of  things,  before  stigmatimi^  the  erents  which  xeelly 
have  taken  plaoe,  in  sneh  tenns  of  nndne  msfentj  as  have  been  employed 
against  the  malcontent  Oanadians  so  nnjnstly  as  injndicionBlyy  and  in 
such  a  way  as  will  be  sore  to  prejndioe  our  ease  most  lamentably  in  the 
estimation  of  the  worid.  After  all,  the  parts  of  Lower  Canada  wherein 
tronbles  did  break  oat  openly,  comprised  bat  a  small  seotion  of  tibe 
district  of  Montreal,  or  a  narrow  strip  of  territoiy  b(Nrdering  the  river 
Bicheliea.  Now,  what  was  the  political  state  of  Uiis  n^on  anterior  to 
the  troubles  therein  ?  The  pnblie  mind  was  inflamed  by  violet  contes- 
tations of  a  partisan  character, — ^not  nneonstitntional,  howeTer,  for  they 
were  the  natural  result  of  the  ezerolse  of  the  deetoral  franchise,— canned 
On  with  unwonted  heat.  The  spirit  of  pariy  it  was  diiefly,  and  nothing 
worse,  that,  having  exasperated  the  natures  of  those  most  under  its  domi- 
nation, led  to  the  ezcesBcs  which  the  country  had  to  endure  and  deplore. 
To  justify  this  opinion  of  mine,  I  need  only  mention,  that  the  sole  locality 
anywhere  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  had  in  it  an  insurrcotionaiy 
outbreak,  was  the  county  of  the  Two  Mountains :  now  here,  as  in  the 
Biehdieu  region,  were  there  preriously  dectioneering  strug^es  of  an 
unusually  irdent  character.  Let  it  be  remembered  again,  thai  those 
located  in  sundry  parts  of  the  province,  but  more  espeeially  at  Montreal 
and  in  the  environs  of  that  city,  are  people  of  the  Britudi  and  An^o- 
American  races,  to  whom  all  the  older  Canadian  and  liberal  and  indepen- 
dent inhabitants  can  be  nothing  less  than  adversely  inclined ;  the  former, 
in  their  conduct,  generaUy  speaking,  erincing  a  spirit  of  domination  over 
the  population  of  French  origin ;  and  even  aspiring  to  monopolise  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  state.  It  is  to  the  overweening  pretenaiona 
of  this  section  of  the  general  population,  resisted  as  those  naturally  are 
by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  thai  we  must  chiefly  attribute  the 
troubles  which  have  lately  vexed  the  land.  In  proof  of  what  I  now  state, 
I  may  make  mention  of  one  of  the  first  movements  made  by  the  leaden 
of  the  Brito-Canadian  party,  .upon  my  arrival  in  the  province :  In  a 
meeting  convoked  by  them,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  corps  cf  volunteers,, 
to  be  called  the  '  British  Bifle  L^on,'  or  some  such  distinctive  (and  of 
course  invidious)  appellation ;  and  one  of  the  resolutions  came  to  was, 
that  the  privates  should  choose  their  own  officers.  I  took  the  earliest 
occasion  that  presented  itself,  to  remonstrate  against  the  fwmation  of 
such  a  body,  but  in  a  confidential  and  amicable  way ;  yet  all  my  effbrte  to 
prevent  the  project  taking  shape  were  useless.  The  result  was,  I  felt 
constrained  to  order  the  disbandment  of  the  corps  by  a  formal  proclama- 
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tioD,  in  name  of  the  queen ;  fimt  taking  oare,  however,  to  assnre  myself, 
by  an  application  to  the  pravinoid  erown-lawyen,  that  the  existenoe  of 
Bvuih  an  aaaociation  as  the  '  British  Bifle  Legion '  was  not  only  anconisti-> 
tntional  in  spirit,  bnt  in  reality  illegal  altogether.  Again,  a  self-interested 
and  headstrong  section  of  the  An^o-Oanadian  commerdalists  has  alway» 
labored,  by  misrepresentation  of  facts  and  opinions  to  their  correspondents 
in  the  mother  conntry,  trading  and  political,  to  cause  their  friends  among 
ns  to  forward  their  views,  defend  their  acts,  and  palliate  the  ezorbitanoies 
which  have  really  done  much  to  provoke  those  of  their  fellow^colonists 
iofiering  from  them  into  a  partial  rebellion.  80  long  as  this  section,  or 
the  party  of  which  it  is  the  van,  is  aUowed  to  ride  rongh-diod  over 
common  rights,  there  will  be  distrust  and  discontent  in  the  coutntiy.. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  however,  that  these  remarks  apply  only  to 
a  snail  part  of  the  Britbh  population,  located  chiefly  in  the  environs  of' 
Montreal^  and  to  some  partisans  in  Quebec.  Many  of  the  Brito-Cana* 
dians  have  reprobated  to  me,  in  the  strongest  terms  too,  the  intemperate 
ness  of  their  fellow-colonists,  just  adverted  to.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact, 
that  when  the  troubles  broke  out,  the  malcontent  populace — ^fbr  I  may 
almost  designate  as  such  the  insurgents — who  took  part  in  them  were  not 
led  by  French-Oanadians.  At  St.  Denis,  they  wmre  commanded  by 
Wolfred  Nelson ;  at  St.  Charles,  by  one  Brown,  an  An^o-American ;  at 
St  Benoit,  by  a  Swiss.  The  outbreak,  aa  I  have  already  observed,  took. 
place  only  in  a  part  of  Montareal  district.  In  the  other  divisions  of  that 
jurisdiction,  and  in  the  other  fbur  districts  of  Lower  Canada,  viz.  Gasp^,. 
St.  Francis,  Quebec,  and  Three  Rivers,  all  was  peaceful,  and  the  civil 
authorities  were  ^nassailed.  The  troubles  in  the  disturbed  district  were^ 
completely  appeased  in  three  weeks'  time,  and  meanwhile  addresses  from 
all  parts  were  sent  to  me,  reproving  the  conduct  of  a  few  misguided  men 
led  away  by  evil  counsel ;  the  repudiators  of  their  violence  assuring  me 
of  the  determination  of  the  Canadians,  in  general,  to  support  the  govern-* 
ment.  In  a  word,  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  reigned  throughout  tho 
Lower  Province  before  I  left  the  country.  But  this  state  of  things  wa» 
not  agreeable  to  the  party  which  aimed  at  crushing  the  French-derived 
population. 

"  Convinced  aa  I  am  of  the  exact  verity  of  all  I  have  now  advanced^ 
I  cannot  but  r^ard  the  meditated  union  of  the  Canadas  as  a  most 
unjust  and  tyrannical  measure,  proposed  in  view  of  depriving  the  Lower 
Province  of  its  constitution,  under  the  pretext,  as  a  sufficing  cause,  that 
a  handful  of  ill-intentioned  men  committed  culpable  acts ;  the  sure  effect 
of  the  project  being,  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  a  section  of  the  commu- 
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nily,  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow-oolonLsts,  the  former  being  bitterly 
inimical  to  the  latter !  You  propose  to  giye,  in  a  word,  to  three  or  lour 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  the  same  amount  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, as  to  a  population,  of  French  descent,  of  at  least  700,000 
souls  abiding  in  Lower  Canada  ]  and  concurrently  with  this  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  franchise  rights,  you  are  about  to  impose  on  the  same  pro- 
vince, which  has  no  public  debt,  or  something  next  to  none,  payment  of 
the  interest  of  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  the  Upper-Canadians,  the 
capital  of  which,  it  is  said,  reaches  one  million.  Can  there  be  anything 
imagined  more  arbitrary  or  less  reasonable  than  this  ?  In  truth,  the 
mere  legality  of  such  a  proceeding,  setting  all  considerations  of  equitable 
"dealbg  aside,  may  be  very  fairly  called  in  question ;  for,  I  understand, 
•no  part  of  the  debt  contracted  in  Upper  Canada  has  been  sanctioiied  by 
the  government  of  this  country.  I  ought  to  declare,  once  again,  my 
conviction  that  the  unjust  financial  arrangement  I  now  denounce,  is  due 
to  a  mercantile  intrigue.*  As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  French- 
derived  population  of  the  Lower  Province  wishes  to  live  under  British 
protection,  and  in  alliance  with  us;  yet  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 

of  the  two  Canadas  is  opposed  to  an  (incorporating)  union I  can 

never  give  my  assent,  therefore,  to  the  unjust  measure,  as  I  conscientious- 
ly believe  this  to  be,  now  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  lord- 
ships. I  repeat,  too,  that  I  have  caUed  your  attention  to  the  real  &ots 
of  the  case;  and  in  all  I  have  just  said,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  testimony  of  every  impartial  resident  in  either  province  of 
Canada." 

We  have  thus  given,  as  above,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  speech,  of 
.one  ez-govemor-general,  because  his  discourse  breathed,  &om  b^^nning 
to  end,  the  accents  of  pure  justice  and  of  simple  truth ;  as  well  as  that  it 
i>ecame  to  us  a  test  for  appreciating  the^secret  motives  of  the  British  oolo- 
uial-office,  which  ever  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  redoubtably  inimi- 
cal to  the  French-Canadians  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  metropolitan 
state. 

A  majority  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  l^islature  of  Britain  finally  voted 
for  the  measure,  but  yet  unwillingly ;  and  only  because  the  mercantile 
party  in  parliament,  which  has  always  exerted  great  legislative  influence 
in  British  colonial  affairs,  earnestly  demanded  the  passing  of  the  bilL 
Upper  Canada,  too,  owed  a  million  to  the  Barings,  and  found  itself,  just 


*  Alluding  to  the  house  of  Baring,  to  which  was  due  the  greatest  part  of 
that  debt. 
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then,  in  an  unfit  state  to  discharge  its  public  obligations.  Therefore  it 
was  that  the  potent  house  thus  indicated  now  (very  naturally)  made  every 
effort  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Britain  to  the  Canadian 
Union  Act ;  for  upon  that  measure  becoming  law,  did  provincial  payments, 
whether  of  capital  or  interest,  greatly  if  not  entirely  depend.  Besides 
the  Barings,  too,  many  other  British  merchants,  capitalists,  and  perhaps 
some  M.P.'s  besides,  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  bill,  had  a  common 
interest  for  the  success  of  the  project.  Having  so  many  personal  reasons 
in  presence  to  contend  with,  added  to  invincible  national  prejudices  against 
the  French-Canadian  race,  it  was  too  plain  that  our  interests  in  the  case 
must  perforce  go  to  the  wall ;  and,  in  effect,  they  did  so.  Thus  in  the 
Union  Act,  we  find  it  expressly  stipulated,  that,  after  all  costs' of  colleo- 
tion  paid,  the  preferential  charge  on  the  colonial  revenues  in  ftiture  shall 
be,  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  (conjoint)  provincial  debt.  The 
salaries  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  ministers  on  the-  civil  list,  to  be  paid 
next,  as  soon  as  other  public  moneys  are  got  in. 

The  Union  law,  thus  adopted  by  the  two  British  houses  of  parliament, 
so  soon  as  it  received  the  royal  assent,  nullified  by  its  operation  the  act 
of  1791,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  French-Canadians  &om 
the  petty  domination  of  the  British  population  of  the  Upper  Province ; 
and  thus,  by  the  revocationary  legislation  of  the  Imperial  parliament  of 
1840,  were  our  race  once  more  subjected  to  the  ascendency  of  the  above 
population,  but  then  become  far  more  numerous  than  at  the  first-indicated 
data. 

During  the  epoch  terminated  by  the  consummation  of  a  great  act  of 
injustice,  the  population,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry  of  the 
country  had  made  immense  progress.  Our  people,  whose  total  number  we 
estimated  at  barely  125,000  souls  in  1791,  had  quintupled  in  numerical 
amount  during  an  interval  of  not  quite  a  century's  duration.  The 
political  dissensions  arising  among  us,  meanwhile,  had  not  prevented 
individuals  from  playing  each  his  part  as  a  useful  member  of  general 
society.  In  America,  the  constant  movement  of  all  things  causes  to  halt 
behind  its  rapid  actualities,  all  theories  as  to  its  hoped-for  or  predicted 
course ;  and  sets  at  nought  every  system  fi)r  its  guidance,  whether  planned 
in  metropolitan  halls  of  legislation,  or  cabinet  bureaux.  Commonwealths, 
on  this  continent,  are  seated  on  immense  bases ;  the  outer  limits  of  which 
extend  from  sea  to  sea  on  many  sides.  In  Europe,  property  occupies  the 
apex  of  the  social  pyramid ;  in  America,  the  possessor  of  property  is,  or 
he  ought  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  component  parts  of  the  edifice, 
at  its  lowest  part.   In  1844,  the  year  nearest  to  that  of  the  Union  wherein 
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a  oenBOB  took  pboe,  the  popahtion  of  Lower  Canada  waa  foimd  to  bt 
697,000  penona,  out  of  wbioh  524,000  were  of  Frendh  deaoent ;  the 
lemaining  156,000  bebg  of  Britiah  or  fore^  blood :  while,  among  ibt 
general  total,  578,000  were  catholiea. 

Laatly,  in  1840,  onr  provincial  lerenne  readied  £184,000,  while  the 
pablic  expenditure  waa  but  £143,000.  At  the  preeent  time  (1859) 
with  the  aid  of  aome  modifioatiotta  in  our  fiacal  lawa,  the  eonjmnt  revennea 
of  the  two  Ganadaa  reaoh  a  total  of  £1,500,000,  while  the  ezpenditoie  ia 
£1,600,000. 

We  are  about  to  teiminate  thia  hiatory.  The  Union  of  the  two  provinoea 
neeeaaarily  marka  one  of  the  great  atagee  of  Canadian  annala.  The  lateat- 
oooorring'  eventa  we  have  recorded  would  have  remained  without  any 
veiy  preoiae  aignifioaiion,  without  the  reader'a  taking  into  eonaideratioii 
that  union  act,  the  manner  of  paaaing  which  at  once  ezplaina  the  nature 
of  the  meaaure  itaelf,  and  the  tendendea  of  metropolitan  feeling  in  onr 
r^ard.  If,  in  retracing  the  foregoing  eventa,  we  may  have  wounded  the 
auaoeptibilitiea  of  certain  racee,  or  of  some  individual  men  oompoaing 
them,-^or  should  we  have  excited  the  jealouaiea  of  any  partisana  or  place* 
men,  we  shall  merely  observe,  adapting  to  our  own  use  the  general  apology 
made  to  his  readera  by  M.  Thiers,  in  the  prelude  to  hia  Butoire  de  la 
Rkoolaiion  FrcmgaUe^  that  "  we  have  perfbimed  our  taak  without  animo- 
aity ;  ever  oompaaaionating  error,  ever  revering  virtue,  and  admiring  tme 
greatness,  while  constantly  striving  to  fathom  the  deaigna  of  Providence 
regarding  the  fate  which  is  reserved  for  us,  and  respecting  providential 
purpoaea  aa  soon  aa  we  think  that  we  have  discerned  their  real  nature." 


CONCLUSION. 

By  uniting  the  two  Ganadas,  England  maintained  her  poEoy,  in  this 
respect,  that  she  thus  merged  in  one  people  the  different  nationalitiea 
which  previoualy  existed  in  the  two  colonies.  No  nation  had  greater 
facilities  than  she,  in  this  by  no  means  easy  matter.  She  was  guided  by 
the  experience  of  centuries  past.  In  like  manner  had  she  at  first 
absorbed  the  nationality  of  her  Norman*  Conquerors,  then  that  of  the 
Scotch,  and  then  of  the  Irish.  In  carrying  out  her  object,  she  waa  not 
precipitate:  slowly,  and  with  due  precaution,  she  proceeded  to  make  use 

*  The  French  lan^^age  was  not  set  aside  in  the  Bnglish  parliament  till  the 
16th  oentory ;  that  body,  however,  still  maintaining  its  French  name. 
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of  the  oonfiding,  and  to  BiktiiQr  the  ambitioiui  $jki  ike  tni<mlent.  She 
hm  dbnjs  acted  under  the  belief,  tliat^  witb  the  help  of  gold  and 
power,  the  less  nomerons  raoes  whidh  owed  her  alkgianoe  would  beoome 
extinot, — ^meiged  and  lost  in  the  aU-powerfrod  orbit  of  the  nationality  of 
heat  own  people. 

If  we  look  into  history,  we  find  as  regards  England  herself*  that 

''After  a  lapse  of  time  a  statate  of  Edward  III  permitted  (and  did 
not  Miaot,  as  many  historians  have  stated)  that  plsadings  might  be  made 
before  the  civil  courts  in  the  English  langoage.  The  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  ccMnmeroial  actions  and  of  the  pleadings  necessary  therein, . 
rendered  this  change  more  necessaiy  than  in  previous  reigns,  when 
those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  French  language  were  forced 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  proceedings.  But  in  matters  between 
men  of  high  estate  before  the  high  court  of  parliament,  which  ad^judi- 
eated  regarding  treason,  or  before  the  court  of  chivalry,  which  decided 
in  afiirs  of  honcv,  the  ancient  tongue  was  still  en^doyed.  And  further, 
the  custom  wbb  still  maintained,  in  all  the  courts,  of  rendering  judgment 
in  French,  as  well  as  of  making  the  registers  or  records  in  the  same 
language. 

**  (Generally  speaking,  it  wae  customary  with  lawyers,  even  with  those 
who  spoke  Sngiliah,  to  use,  as  most  becoming,  French  words  and  phrases 
as  'Ah,  sire,  je  vous  jure,'  'Ah,  de  par  Dieu!'  'A  ce  j'assente,'  and 
other  nmilar  expressions  with  which  Ohaucer,  in  describing  iheir 
speeches,  never  fails  to  embellish  them. 

"  It  was  during  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  that  the  English 
language,  gradually  coming  into  vogue  with  men  of  letters,  ended  by 
entirely  duiphunng  the  French;  except  with  the  chief  seigniors,  who, 
before  relinquishing  entirely  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  adhered  to 
works  written  in  both  tongues,  l^his  equality  (which  the  commonalty 
gradually  imitated)  is  shown  in  the  acts  of  parliament,  which,  after  the 
year  1400,  appeared  alternately  in  French  and  English.  The  first  act 
of  the  lower  house  bears  date  1425.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
upper  house  any  longer  preserved  the  proper  tongue  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  conquerors,  but  after  1450  no  more  acts  of  parliament  appear 
in  the  French  language.  There  exist,  however,  after  this  time,  letters 
written  in  French  by  the  nobles,  and  French  epitaphs.  Historians  show 
also  that  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  kings  of  England  and  the 

*  Thierry :  Histoire  de  la  Conqndte  de  PAngleterre  par  Its  NormandB,  rol.  4, . 
p.  272. 
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(seignion  were  acquainted  with  French  and  spoke  it  well ;  *  bat  afto-  that 
time  the  knowledge  of  the  langnage  was  only  a  matter  of  indiTidoal 
learning,  and  not  a  necessity  of  noble  biriL  French  was  no  more  a 
language  to  be  lisped  by  the  children  of  the  nobles:  it  became,  like 
ancient  and  continental  tongues,  only  a  study  of  choice  and  a  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  Thus  about  four  centuries  after  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  disappeared  that  difference  of  language  which 
had  thitherto,  together  with  social  inequality,  been  a  mark  of  separation 
between  the  descendants  of  the  two  races.  This  complete  Vision  of  the 
two  original  tongues,  a  plain  indication  of  the  intermixture  of  the  races, 
was  possibly  accelerated,  in  the  15th  century,  by  the  long  and  sanguinary 
ciyil  war  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster." 

As  to  Scotland,  Queen  Anne,  in  1706,  carried  out  a  project,  yainlj 
attempted  by  William  III,-*the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
one  kingdom,  under  the  designation  of  Great  Britain%  The  nnbending 
nature  of  the  Scottish  character,  the  mutual  antipathy  of  the  two  peoples 
and  the  frequent  troublec^  thence  arising,  rendered  the  project  less  easy, 
and  beset  it  with  difficulties. 

''  This  country,"  says  M.  Emile  de  Bonnechose,t ''  in  consequence  of 
the  energetic  resolutions  made  by  the  English  parliament  in  retaliation 
for  the  Security  Act,  saw  itself  deprived  of  important  advantages  and 
menaced  with  new  dangers.  Men  of  intellect  sought  to  avert  this 
double  peril ;  at  the  same  time,  direct  attempts  were  made  by  the  Queen 
to  extort  from  the  Scotch  adherence  to  the  act  regarding  Protestant 
succession.  At  length,  they  consented  that  a  commission  should  be 
nominated  to  entertain  the  question  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
But  this  entailed  upon  Scotland  the  loss  of  her  constitution  and  separate 
parliament ;  and  it  followed  that  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in 
one  parliament  only,  which,  although  it  contained  a  certain  number  of 
Scottish  members,  met  in  the  English  capital  and  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  crown  ministers.  On  both  sides,  the  commissioners  for 
the  settlement  of  these  momentous  questions  were  chosen  by  Godolphin 
and  his  colleagues,  and  the  union  was  settled  on  the  following  basis : 
.  Scotland  was  to  retain  her  national  church,  her  civil  and  municipal  lawB, 
tmd  her  tribunak  for  the  administration  of  justice.  She  was  to  share  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  general  taxation,  induding  that  in  respect  of  debt 
contracted  prior  to  the  Revolution.     Having  no  debt  herself,  a  laige 

*  See    Bjmer,    Foedera    OonventioneB    Liters,    Monasticon    AagUcaBuin; 
Memoirea  de  Philippe  de  Comines. 
t  Histoire  d'AngleUrre,  vol.  4,  p.  165. 
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sum  of  money  was  to  be  advaneed  to  her  as  an  equivalent  for  the  bar- 
dens  imposed.  The  commissioners  for  the  two  countries  agreed  on  these 
points :  they  differed  only  as  to  the  composition  of  the  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  desired  by  England,  and,  while  the  population  of 
Scotland  was  one  sixth  in  number  that  of  England,  they  were  only 
accorded  in  the  united  representation  forty-four  members,  or  one  thir- 
teenth of  the  entire  body.  Sixteen  peers  only  were  to  be  elected  from 
the  entire  Scottish  peerage  to  sit  in  the  EngUsh  house  of  lords. 

'^  The  harshness  of  these  latter  clauses,  which  the  Scottish  people 
regarded  as  an  insult,  excited  general  discontent;  the  result  of  which 
was,  especially  at  first,  that  the  treaty  for  union  engendered  a  clashing  of' 
material  interests  prejudicial  to  very  many,  as  happens  at  the  termina- 
tion of  most  important  political  commotioDS.     The  wound  inflicted  on^ 
the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Scotch  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  render  them 
insensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  agreement ;  and  all  parties,  Whigs . 
and  Tories,  Jacobites  and  Williamites,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and 
Gameronians,  united  to  oppose  it.     The  government  commissioners  were- 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace,  who  destroyed  the  houses  of  many 
officers  of  state  favorable  to  the  union,  while  they  extravagantly  extolled' 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  chief  of  its  opponents.     The  Dukes  of 
Queensberry  and  Argyle,  and  the  Counts  of  Montrose,  Stair,  Eoxburgh,. 
and  Marchmont,  in  vain  endeavored  to  oppose  argument  to  this  explosion, 
of  patriotic  sentiment  and  national  fury  ]  but  what  the  strongest  argu- 
ments could  not  obtain,  bribeiy  reached.     Part  of  the  money  promised- 
by  the  English  commissioners   as  indemnity  for  the  fresh  burdens 
imposed,  was  distributed  among  their  Scottish  colleagues  and  among  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Edinburgh  parliament.     Thenceforward  every- 
thing went  smoothly.     The  treaty  of  union,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Scottish  people  looked  upon  as  suicide,*  and  that  pure  and  irreproach- 
able men  would  never  have  sanctioned,  obtained  the  assent  of  a  venal 
majority; — ^this  famous  agreement,  in  short,  regarded  as  a  stain  upon 
Scotland,  wherein  were  involved  the  sacrifice  of  her  interest  and  her 
glory,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  followed  in  course  of  time  by  an. 

*  One  of  the  members  of  the  Scottish  parliament  most  opposed  to  the  union. 
Lord  Belhayen,  in  an  eloqaent  speech  portrayed  Scotland  as  perishing  by 
the  hands  of  her  own  children.  All  the  state  archives  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vision,  he  said,  "  and  in  the  midst  of  them  I  saw  old  Caledonia,  sitting,  like 
Otesar  in  the  senate,  casting  around  looks  of  distress,  shrouding  herself  in  her 
royal  mantle  awaiting  the  final  stroke,  and  crying,  as  she  breathed  her  last  sigh,. 
'And  thou  also,  my  borV  "-^Walter  Scott,  Hittory  of  Scotland. 
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en  of  peaoe  and  prosperifcy  thitherto  unknown,  was  eigned  lit  May,  17d7i 
and  was  oonsidered  a  great  triumph  by  England,  flnahed  with  her  ooor 
tinental  BoooesBea." 

Ab  to  Ireland,  the  atniggle  was  longer,  but  England  finalfy  triumphed- 

'^  After  the  cruda  of  1798,*'  aaya  Gnatayna  de  Beaomont,*  '^  Eng- 
land, holding  Ireland  rebellions,  but  yanqniahed,  ohaatiaed  her  withoat 
jpity.  Twenty  years  before,  Ireland  regained  poBseasion  of  her  pditloal 
liberty.  England  kept  in  bitter  remembranoe  Lreland'a  aaoeoaB,  and  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  her  weakness  to  bring  her  nnder  the  yoke. 

*^  The  Irish  parliament^  after  the  reooTery  of  its  independenee,  beoame 
troublesome  to  England.  To  obtain  the  mastery,  eorrupt  influenoes 
were  neoessary;  despite  which,  it  still  offered  opposition;  the  BngUdi 
government  therefore  decided  on  its  abolition. 

'^  At  the  news,  Ireland  quivered  like  a  dead  body  on  the  toueh  of  the 
iron  which  has  just  lacerated  and  deprived  it  of  life.  Of  tibirty-two 
counties,  twenty-one  protested  energetically  against  the  destruction  of 
the  Irish  parliament.  The  parliament  itself,  on  being  asked  to  take  the 
initiative  in  its  own  abolition,  refused,  and  by  its  vote  maintained  its 
^constitutional  existence. 

"Indignant  at  the  servility  demanded  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belonged,  Orattan  vehemently  opposed  the  ministerial  projectf  But 
resistance  was  in  vain.  The  only  obstacle  of  any  importance  to  the 
views  of  England  was  the  Irish  parliament,  which  refused  to  vote  its 
own  destruction.  Hitherto  its  acts  had  been  purchased ;  now  its  death 
must  be  bought  also.  Corruption  on  an  extensive  scale  was  put  in  opera- 
tion; places,  pensions,  favors  of  every  kind,  peerages,  money,  were 
lavished ;  and  the  same  men  who,  in  1799,  had  repelled  the  proposition  of 
union,  on  the  26th  May,  1800,  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  118  to  63.  It  is 
calculated  that  of  the  118,  73  were  either  public  functionaries  or  state 
pensioners.  The  greatest  source  of  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  parliament  was  the  rich  Irish  proprietors,  who,  as  one  of  their 
aristocratic  privileges,  had  the  right  of  disposition  of  a  certain  number 
of  seats  in  the  lower  house.  This  privily  was  in  their  eyes  sacred, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  it,  spoliation.  How  were  their  outcries  appeased  ? 
It  was  roughly  estimated  that  each  rotten  borough  was  worth  to  its 
owner  £15,000  sterling,  and  that  sum  was  promised  as  an  indemnity  to 

*  Ireland,  Social,  Political,  and  Religious. 

t  Qrattan's  Speeches.  Collection  of  Grattan's  speeches  before  the  Irish  and 
also  the  English  parliament,  pnblished  bj  his  son,  4  vols.  Svo,  1822.  Grattaa's 
two  sons  are  still  (1862)  members  of  the  English  Hoose  of  Oommons. 
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all  who  by  the  aot  of  nnion  lost  tiiiB  pmilege.  The  promifle  was  kept, 
and  the  total  indemi^ty:  amounted  to  £1,260,000.* 

<<  Thus  was  aeoompliahed  by.violenoe  and  oorraption  the  destniction 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  not  without  raising  in  Ireland  whatever  national 
love  and  patriotism  remained. 

"After  the  parliamentary  yote,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Oastie- 
reagh,  made  in  the  lower  house  a  motion  of  course,  to  expedite  the  bill  in 
the  ordinary  way.  '^  And  I,"  ejaoulated  a  member  of  the  house  (O'Don- 
nell)— '<I  ask  that  the  bill  may  be  burnt."  'Tee,"  added  another 
member  (Tighe), ''  burnt  by  the  common  hangman." 

As  regards  the  absorption  of  the  Canadians,  England  thou^t  herself 
justified,  immediately  after  the  Conquest,  in  acting  vigorously  ;'but)  as 
we  have  remarked,  the  American  Revolution  made  her  retraee  her  steps. 
The  old  colonies  having  thrown  off  her  yoke,  she  waited  till  the  English 
and  Protestant  population  were  in  a  majority  in  the  colonies  which 
remained  to  her  in  North  America.  We  have  seen  in  this  work  what 
was  her  conduct  in  this  respect  from  1775  to  1840.  She  obsti- 
nately refused  the  most  salutary  reforms  so  long  as  Lower  or  French 
Canada  had  a  separate  government,  and  an  elective  chamber  in  which 
there  was  a  French-Canadian  majority.  As  soon  as  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces  was  consummated  in  1841,  not  only  all  that  the  Canadians  had 
asked  for  in  vain  for  half  a  century  was  granted,  but  much  more;  because 
it  was  known  that  they  were  in  a  greater  minority  in  the  government 
and  legislature  than  in  the  population,  and  that  if  they  liked  to  oppose 
the  new  state  of  things  they  could  be  dispensed  with ;  while,  if  they 
supported  the  new  system,  they  would  only  be  the  instruments,  as  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  representatives  had  been  and  still  were  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Imperial  parliament. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  Englishnspeaking  inhabitants  of 
Canada  were  Scotch  or  Irish,  or  of  Scottish  or  Irish  origin,  England  did 
not  fear  to  entrust  them  with  the  new  power  organized  for  Canada; 
because  she  knew  that  interest  would  stifle  their  old  hatred  to  a  similar 
rSgime,  and  would  make  them  forget  their  own  country  and  address 
themselves  to  the  present. 

Still  we  do  not  prophesy  the  destruction  of  the  French-Canadian  com- 
munity, like  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  because  it  remains  always 
attached  to  French  nationality,  and  the  future  may  deceive  the  calcula- 
tions of  its  enemies.     In  short,  the  soul  of  France  ceases  not  to  spread 

*  See  Grattan's  Speeches,  vol.  4,  p.  9  ;  and  also  Gordon,  vol.  2. 
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its  warmth  and  vitality  over  the  people  of  its  race  and  tongue  in  the 
Channel,  Savoy,  Switserland,  and  Belgium,  though  its  political  supre- 
macy be  not  recognized.  This  influence  ceases  not  to  spread  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  now  numbering  nearly 
a  million.  Situated  at  the  north  of  the  American  continent,  what  harm 
can  they  do  to  British  dominion  or  to  that  of  the  vast  republic  of  the 
United  States  ?  On  the  contrary,  past  experience  teaches  us  that  too 
populous  nations  cannot  long  retain  their  character  and  power,  and  that 
a  balance  of  power  and  a  moderate  rivalry  are  as  salutary  as  exercise  and 
liberty  are  to  individuals.  European  nations  have  attained  l^e  highest 
degree  of  civilization;  and  this  may  be  ascribed,  in  part  at  all  events,  to 
the  rivalry  which  animates  them,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  they  are 
constantly  prompted  to  make  great  efforts  to  excel  in  the  march  of  mind 
and  in  the  not  less  noble  advance  of  military  spirit 

Ancient  history  shows  us  that  the  enthralment  of  the  ancient  world 
under  t^e  Bomish  yoke  marked  the  epoch  of  her  decadence ;  and  that 
human  devices  cannot  exceed  certain  limits  without  ceasing  to  march  on 
to  perfection.  These  limits  are  indicated  by  the  natural  power  and 
skill  of  man. 

Already  the  immense  territory  of  the  United  States  has  become  a 
cause  of  rivalry  and  discord  amongst  its  citizens,  whose  ideas  and  inte- 
rests vary  with  the  latitude  of  the  country.  It  would  seem  that  the 
government  has  not  the  skiU  and  foresight  necessary  to  meet  all  the 
necessities  and  desires  &om  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  too  great 
republic.  Passion  has  been  aroused  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  desperate 
warfare  springs  up  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  concord ;  and  we  may  say  now,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  young 
republic  will  dissolve,  to  form  several  nations,  whose  territory  and 
inhabitants  will  be  upon  such  a  basis  as  to  assure  to  each  a  strong  and 
enlightened  government. 

In  view  of  this  future,  French-Canadians  should  defend  and  preserve 
their  laws  and  nationality,  since  thus  they  contribute  to  their  own  hap- 
piness and  honor,  not  only  in  aiding  the  adoption  in  America  of  a  system 
which  maintains  Europe  at  the  head  of  civilization,  but  in  preserving  its 
inhabitants  from  that  lamentable  decadence  which  is  the  result  of  a  too 
vast  population,  as  in  Asia,  who  become  ungovernable  by  reason  of  their 
number  and  lack  of  force,  and  repose  in  a  species  of  material  barbarism, 
more  sordid  than  the  savage  barbarity  which  once  subsisted  in  the 
New  World. 
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Abridqbd  Familiks  Roll  or  tee  Golont  or  Kiw  Fbahoi.— 1666. 

Quebec • 565 

Beaupr^ 678 

Beauport 172 

Island  of  Orleans 471 

Saint-Jean,  Salnt-Frangois,  and  St.  Michel 156 

Sillery 217 

Notre-Dame-des-Anges,  and  Riridre  de  St.  Charles 118 

Odte  de  Lanzon 6 

Montreal • 684 

Three-Rivers 46 1 

Total 3,418 

Number  of  males  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60  years,  capable 

of  bearing  arms 1,344 

There  are  doubtless  some  omissions  in  the  above  roll,  but  which  will  be 

supplied  in  the  coming  winter,  this  year. 

(Signed,)  Talon. 

GiinKAL  OiHSUS  ov  Kiw  Fbahob. — 1734. 

Ghurches 102 

Parish  Priests  and  Missionaries 83 

Parsonages 76 

Priests  and  Canons •  •  •* 32 

Jesuits 18 

Recollets 27 

Religieuses  of  I'Hdtel-Dieu 97 

Ursulines 80 

Religieuses  of  I'Hdpital  Q^n^ral,  and  Frdres  Charrons 31 

Sosurs  de  la  Congregation 96 

Grain-mills 118 

Saw-mills 62 

Number  of  families 6,422 

Married  males  above  60  years 1,718 

"                  under        " 4,688 

*'                 absent 430 

Wives  and  Widows 6,593  '  ^ 

Bachelors  above  16  years ....«..«•.«..«. 3,806  /  S 

"         under        " 8,342     " 

Spinsters  above  15  years 3,654 

"        under        " 8,122 

Lands  occupied  and  in  tillage 163,111 

Prairies , .  17,667 

Grain  grown,  minots  • .  •  • 737,892 

Maize 6,123 

Peas 63,649 

Oata 163,988 
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Barley • « 3,^2 

TobaccOi  H>8 166,054 

Flax,  «  ...* 92,246 

Hemp,       ••   i 2,221 

Hones • 6,056 

Horned  Oattle 33,1 19 

Sheep 19,815 

Swine '. 23,646 

Fire-arms 6,619 

Swords 784 

N.  B. — This  census  has  been  made  with  care,  and,  it  is  beliered,  is  more  exact 
than  any  preceding  one. 

Statiiibrt  or  Impobtb  avd  Expobtb  of  Gahaba  nr  1754. 

LITBI8. 

Imports 5,147,621 

Exports 1,576,616 

Diflference 3,571,005 

Bhippino  ABBiTAiiBw— Vessels  from  France 32 

"         "    thelBles 10 

K         «    Looisboorg  and  Acadia,, 11 

Total 36 

The  total  Agricultnral  produce  amounted  to  925,000  minots  of  wheat^  1,195, 
000  minots  of  barle/ ;  333,000  minots  of  rje ;  7,239,000  nnnots  of  oats ;  1,219, 
000  minots  of  pease ;  141,000  minots  of  maize ;  375,000  minots  of  buck-wheat ; 
9,918,000  minots  of  potatoes.  The  maple-orchards  produced  2,272,000  lbs.  of 
sugar.  There  are  7,898  bee-hiyes ;  470,000  head  of  cattle ;  147,000  horses } 
198,000  pigs;  and  608,000  sheep,  whose  fleeces  yielded  1,211,000  lbs.  of  wool. 
The  amount  of  farming  stock  ought  to  be  proportional  to  tillage ;  but  the  reli^ 
tive  amount  is  smaller  in  cold  regions  than  in  warm.  The  Canadian  winters 
will  always  present  obstacles  to  breeding  much  stock,  because  the  j^nimali^ 
must  be  stabled  and  fed  during  nearly  six  months  of  erery  year. 

The  coUeciiTe  looms  of  the  colony  turned  out  that  year  747,000  ells  of  coun- 
try cloth,  858,000  ells  of  linen  and  cotton  stuffs,  also  655,000  ells  of  flannel  and 
drugget.  2090  workmen,  at  Quebec  alone,  built  in  the  winter  of  1840,  thirty- 
three  yessels,  gauging  together  18,000  tons  ;  and  1,175  ressels  of  884,000  tons 
in  all,  from  Europe  and  elsewherCi  arrived  during  the  year  preceding,  in  the 
same  busy  port. 

There  were  then  in  the  colony,  422  flour-mills,  153  for  other  grain,  911  saw- 
mills, 14  for  obtaining  linseed  oil,  153  for  fulling  and  169  for  carding,  469  for 
thrashing,  8  for  paper-making,  and  24  for  nail-making,  Ac.  There  were  69 
foundries  of  yarious  metals,  with  36  distilleries,  30  breweries,  640  potash- works, 
and  86  others  for  chemicals,  Ac;  the  machinery  of  all  and  sundry  mo  red  by 
wind,  water,  steam,  or  animal  power. 

There  were  64  colleges  or  superior  schools,  1,569  elementary  schools,  spread- 
ing enlightenment  among  57,000  children. 
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